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PREFACE 


From Sound to Summit; from quiet waters to snow clad mountain peaks, Sno- 
homish County is a thing of beauty and a joy forever. No people have a richer 
heritage than they who live within its borders and they are, and of right ought 
to be proud of it. They have equal right to be proud of its history. 

But little more than sixty years ago this county was an unbroken wilderness 
of woods. Pitted against these serried ranks of trees, there came the little band 
of woodsmen pioneers. How they, and those who came after them, struggled 
and conquered is a story worth the telling. 

Tt has been given to the writer of this history to have lived in Snohomish County 
almost since its beginning. The names of the pioneers whose lives and deeds are 
here recorded are to him not those of historic personages, but of friends and com- 
panions and fellow workers, nearly all of whom have passed away. Every trail 
that has become a highway, every acre that has become a farm, every cedar shack 
that has become a modern home is the result of their labor—hand-carved from 
the wilderness. To one who knew them and lived and worked among them, every 
winding of the river and every turn of the highway tells its story. Here, this man 
labored, and over there, another died. In this valley some woman braved the 
wilderness to make a home for the man she loved, and on that hillside rests in 
eternal sleep the body of a pioneer whose open heart and kindly deeds made him 
beloved by all. This volume is dedicated to the memory of these pioneers and 
has been written with the hope so to clothe the dry bones of history with the flesh 
and blood of their very human lives that they who now enjoy the results of their 
toil and sacrifice may, also, learn to know and love them. 

The history of Snohomish County is a common heritage. Whether the pioneers 
were of the Snohomish Valley or of the Stillaguamish, or whether they belonged 
to that later period when Everett grew, almost overnight, into a beautiful city of 
might and power, all of them served to make Snohomish County the prosperous 
commonwealth it is today, and there lurks in this history a second hope: that wider 
knowledge of their deeds and better understanding of their problems may lead 
to a still stronger feeling of county pride and loyalty. 

Sincere thanks are due the many friends and pioneers from every part of 
the county who have aided in the preparation of this volume. \WVithout their help 
it would have been impossible to obtain the accurate information which this history 
has tried to give. Access to newspaper files and county and city records, and the 
personal reminiscences contributed have been of invaluable aid. 

This volume is presented to its readers not with the thought that it is a finished 
literary production, but as a sincere attempt to preserve the facts of our county’s 
history so that this and future generations may know what our institutions cost 
in human lives and human effort and thus appreciate them the more. 

No man could have prophesied, sixty years ago, what this county would be 
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of any man who has lived here sixty years could only be that he might spend 
another sixty years among the good people of Snohomish County. 

The history of Snohomish County is not finished. All are pioneers today, almost 
as much as were the men of 1860. Could one have a kindlier wish than this: that 
the future historian may be able to find as much that is fine and enduring in the 
work of this day as this volume has been able truthfully to record of those whom 
we now fondly call “The Pioneers.” 


Very respectfully 


Litiuua Wihilfiile 
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PART ONE 
HISTORIC BEGINNINGS 


CHAPTER I 
DISCOVERY AND EXPLORATION 


EARLY SPANISH VOYAGES—JUAN DE FUCA-—FIRST BRITISH EXPLORA- 
TIONS—AMERICAN DISCOVERIES--CANAL DE HARO—SUMMARY OF 
DISCOVERIES—VANCOUVER’S EXPEDITION—PORT GARDNER NAMED— 
WHIDBEY’S EXPLORATIONS—PENN’S COVE—WHIDBEY ISLAND. 


Historians for generations past have been puzzled as to the plausibility of 
aboriginal traditions among the Indian tribes of the Pacific Northwest, telling of 
explorations by mail-armored, sword-and-battle-axe swashbuckling white men ex- 
ploring these forest-crowned shores at a time now accepted as prehistoric. Some 
of these fascinating tales and traditions have frequently been strengthened by what 
seemed to the earliest explorers who left detailed record of their investigations, 
existing evidence that these mysterious alleged memories of the simple wild folk 
of the Northwest have a basis in fact. 

Within the last two years certain of these ancient reminders, symbols of early 
valor and adventure and urge of the white race to inherit and know the whole of 
Earth, have been painstakingly studied, analyzed and brought more and more into 
the light of scientific revelation. Thus, a celebrated Norwegian scientist and an- 
thropologist, after a minute and thorough examination of mystic symbols inscribed 
upon a great, solitary rock near Spokane, Wash., symbols or writing which no 
living Indian could interpret and no white student up to the present time had 
been able to explain, issued a public statement early in 1926, giving a complete 
interpretation of the ancient monolithic message. This scientist, descendant of 
the roving Vikings, declares that the writing is ancient Norse script or picture 
writing, and that the Spokane rock tells a thrilling story of a battle at that place 
between a band of Viking explorers and hordes of Indians of the prairie country. 
He maintains that the writing is plain and unmistakable, and that the occasion for 
its inscription upon the face of the solitary monolith was the slaughter at that 
point of twelve Norse soldiers of fortune by the fierce warriors of the plains, and 
the burial of the bodies there later by their remaining comrades, who returned to 
the scene and utilized the great stone as a monument on which to transmit the story 
of the tragedy to posterity. 

‘Early explorers of the Puget Sound country recorded legends or traditions 
of at least two of the northern Puget Sound tribes purporting to record the ap- 
pearance of two strange ships in Puget Sound waters, in hyas ahncutty times, many 
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lives ago. ‘There seems to have been no comprehensive description of the won- 
derful vessels, but the many armed men aboard were white, golden-haired and clad 
in metallic armor. One of the vessels soon after sailed away, but the other anchored 
somewhere along the eastern shore of Puget Sound and sent two exploring parties 
ashore. After a long time only one of the exploring parties returned, embarked 
and sailed away, never to return. According to this legend, and also the story on 
the Spokane rock, there were white women aboard both vessels, two women being 
mentioned as a part of the company on the Spokane plains, one of whom escaped 
from the scene of slaughter, but the Indian stories do not mention any woman 
or women returning to the ship upon its final departure. This, some students 
gather, may be a hint to account for the fact that several of the earliest white 
explorers left records of having met Pacific Northwest natives with red or blond 
hair and blue eyes, and in some instances on the Olympic Peninsula, Indians with 
blue eyes and almost white skin. 

Whether the ancestors of the races we call Indians of the Pacific Coast region 
were themselves explorers from Asia, or were, indeed, not the first human stock 
to people these verdant shores, as many investigators now are inclined to suspect 
because recent excavations in California near Santa Barbara brought out well pre- 
served skeletons of a very ancient race of giants in every essential differing from 
the characteristics of the Indian race, may perhaps always remain a fascinating 
mystery. The purpose of this chapter, however, is to present recorded and authen- 
ticated stories of Pacific Northwest explorations and discoveries, as briefly and 
comprehensively as may be. 


EARLY EXPLORATIONS 


Although Balboa, the great Spanish explorer, had discovered and looked upon 
the Pacific Ocean earlier in the sixteenth century, waded into its waters and 
claimed it and all it laved as the possession of his king, it was#a few years short 
of a century after the discovery of the eastern shores of North America by Chris- 
topher Columbus before any noteworthy exploration of the infinitely greater pos- 
sibilities of the Pacific tapped at the portal of history—the voyages of Sir Francis 
Drake in 1579. 

The adventurous and ambitious nations of Europe were too busy with the 
wonderful prospects revealed to them by the discoveries of Columbus and the many 
exploration and colonization expeditions that followed him to the New World. 
Its people, torn at home with religious strife, with the final stages of feudalism, 
and the sanguinary struggles and rivalries and clashes of puny but ambitious states, 
were not yet ready to venture farther into the new wilderness beyond the broad 
Atlantic, much less were the nations prepared to finance expensive expeditions into 
the greater ocean hinted at by Balboa and comprehended and conquered by Magel- 
lan. The ignus fatuus of the dreamy Gasper Cortereal, who in 1500 conceived the 
fancied sea or strait of Anian, presumed to be the extreme northerly connecting 
channel between the Pacific and Atlantic oceans in northern North America, still 
lingered, dormant but much alive, in the subconscious minds of mariners and the 
heads of maritime nations. And this mythic fancied future artery of international 
commerce served to inspire Pacific Northwest exploration and discovery, perhaps, 
more than did the greed for furs and the glory of possession of new lands and 
peoples. 
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Drake, of dubious reputation in highly piratical times, left somewhat irregular 
and confusing records of his voyages. In his trip along the Pacific Coast in 1579, 
he claimed to have reached the latitude of 48, about the latitude of the present city 
of Everett, but found the weather there in June so bitterly cold that he put back 
southward with all speed, and was driven by blasting winds to latitude 38, now 
the coast of California, where he anchored, landed, claimed possession for his 
king and named the country New Albion, after the ancient name of England. 


JUAN DE FUCA 


Thirteen years later, in 1592, Apostolos Valerianos, an old Greek sea captain 
who claimed to have served under the Spanish flag some forty years, and whose 
seafaring name was Juan de Fuca, explored the waters of the Pacific Northwest 
and claimed to have discovered and explored the broad channel eighty miles in 
length and from ten to more than twenty miles wide, connecting Puget Sound and 
the Gulf of Georgia with the Pacific Ocean, this broad inlet being later named 
Juan de Fuca Strait in his honor. His expedition was outfitted and commissioned 
for the purpose of discovering the fanciful “Strait of Anian,’ but no records of 
it have ever been found in the marine archives of Spain. Its stability and per- 
sistence, its wide acceptance as a true story, are mainly due to the remarkable 
fidelity and accuracy of his descriptions of the great strait, inlets, islands, chan- 
nels, Puget Sound and the Gulf of Georgia, as they are related in the sole authority 
for his claims; the publication of a purported interview which Michael Lok, a 
noted English geographic scholar, had with Juan de Fuca in Naples in 1596. 

According to Lok, who provided for the purposes of this interview a large map 
of the region affected by the supposed exploration and a sea card of his own, 
Valerianos maintained that he had not only discovered but actually sailed through 
the fabled sea or Strait of Anian, but in Lok’s own words the incidental description 
of Fuca Strait and the Gulf of Georgia is most worthy of quotation: 

“He followed his course in. that voyage, west and northwest in the South 
Sea, along the coast of Nova Spania (Mexico, for Valerianos claimed that his 
expedition was fathered by the then Viceroy of Mexico) California and the Indies, 
now cafled North America, until he came to the latitude of 47 degrees; and that, 
there finding the land trended north and northwest, with a broad inlet of sea, 
between 47 and 48 degrees of latitude, he entered thereinto, sailing more than 
twenty days, and found that land still trending northwest, and northeast, and 
north, and also east and southeastward, and very much broader sea than it was 
at the entrance of said strait, and that he passed by diverse islands in that 
sailing; and that at the entrance of the said strait there is, on the northwest coast 
thereof, a great headland or island, with an exceedingly high pinnacle or spired 
rock, like a pillar, thereupon. Also he said that he went on land at divers places, 
and that he saw some people on the land clad in beasts’ skins, and that the land 
was very fruitful and rich in gold, silver and pearls and other things, like Nova 
Spania. Also he said that he, being entered thus far into the said strait, and 
being come into the North Sea already, and finding the sea wide enough every- 
where, and to be about thirty or forty leagues wide at the mouth of the straits 
where he entered, he thought he had now well discharged his office; and that, not 
being armed to resist the force of savage people that might happen, he therefore 
set sail and turned homeward again toward Nova Spania, where he arrived at 
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Acapulco, anno 1592, hoping to be rewarded by the Viceroy for his service done in 
the said voyage.” 


Pillar or spired rocks, such as he describes as the one outstanding feature at 
the entrance of the strait, are still characteristic of the coast immediately south 
of Cape Flattery, and the one at the northwest entrance headland of the strait 
may plausibly have existed, and may since have been tumbled into the sea through 
erosion and the action of the terrific seas of that locality. At any rate, there 
exists no other record of this voyage, or, indeed, that Juan de Fuca, or Apostolus 
Valerianos, ever lived. 


Nearly two centuries elapsed before North Pacific waters again attracted con- 
siderable exploration. British overseas enterprise was too busily engaged in the 
nearer interests of colonial northeast America; the sun-loving Spanish adventurers 
favored the more congenial clime south of Mexico in the land of the gold-hoarding 
Incas; the Dutch were busy transferring some of their culture and industry to 
New Amsterdam (New York); the Danes were busy with the development of 
Iceland and Greenland; the French, who had launched the expansive empire of 
New France, claiming the entire northern part of the continent, but justifying 
none of it with actual settlement beyond the headwaters of the Mississippi and the 
Great Lakes, had come and gone, leaving not a hint of century-old American 
French civilization anywhere on the Pacific Coast; the British colonies had pros- 
pered and grown strong enough to challenge, defeat on the fields of battle and 
to throw off the yoke of foolish and tyrannical oppression forced upon them by 
an intolerant and distant monarch, and George Washington had become the torch- 
bearer of Liberty in the new land. 


During three palpitating centuries after the discovery of the North American 
continent, its most resourceful and potential seacoast remained untouched and 
unsought, and Puget Sound, the world’s most sheltered inland sea of innumerable 
harbors for ocean shipping was still unknown, its very situation and the nature 
of its connection with the mightiest of oceans conspiring to this immunity from 
molestation, development and use. 


Russia, under the prophetic and able leadership of that wonderful ruler, Peter 
the Great, seems to have sensed the possibilities of the unknown North Pacific 
empire. Behring’s expeditions and epochal discoveries along the coasts of what we 
now call Alaska were the result. By the time active exploration of the Pacific 
Northwest became a reality, Russia was already well established along the coasts 
of the mighty northern peninsula, as was Spain at the south. During the last half 
of the eighteenth century the flags of England, France, the United States, Spain, 
Portugal, Austria and Holland fluttered from the mastheads of vessels exploring 
the waters of the Pacific Northwest, with Spanish mariners in the forefront as 
pathfinders, and all still bent upon the discovery of the will o’ the wisp of the cen- 
turies, the Northwest Passage, the “Strait of Anian,” the dream channel of 
Cortereal—which was not to be revealed until Roald Amundson, celebrated Arctic 
explorer of the twentieth century, found the extreme northern passage from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic. 


The Russians’ eventual attempts to extend their trading zone southward along 
the coast, and sending out marine exploration parties as far south as California, 
alarmed the Viceroy of Mexico, and resulted in a number of historic Spanish ex- 
ploring expeditions to the Pacific Northwest, the fruits of which amounted to 
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little in dollars and cents, but left a wealth of revelation and nomenclature ever to 
remain an honor to the Spanish flag and nation. 

British, Dutch, Austrian and Portuguese expeditions to the same region appear 
to have been started simultaneously with or at least immediately after the begin- 
ning of these Russo-Spanish activities, although, France features only in the almost 
purely scientific expedition and voyage of her distinguished navigator, La Parouse. 


FIRST BRITISH EXPLORATIONS 


In July, 1787, Captain Barclay or Berkeley, sailing under the flag of the Aus- 
trian East India Company in the ship Imperial Eagle, left Nootka Sound, west 
coast of Vancouver Island, after a month’s stay there, and proceeding southward, 
rediscovered the mouth of the Strait of Juan de Fuca, but instead of examining 
and naming it, proceeded on his southern course. Nearly a year later, on June 
29, 1788, a Sunday, the broad inlet was again visited by an English captain, though 
he sailed under the flag of Portugal. This was the redoubtable, often inconsistent 
and unreliable Capt. John Meares, with two vessels, the Felice Adventurer, and 
Iphigenia Nubiana, the latter commanded by Capt. William Douglass. They had 
sailed from China for a two years’ expedition in these waters. Upon crossing the 
mouth of the great strait on that Sunday morning, Meares quickly identified it 
as the strait described by Lok in his story of the old Cephalonian captain, Apostolos 
Valerianos, and forthwith christened the capacious inlet “Strait of Juan de Fuca,” 
noting in his journal that it is so named “for its original discoverer,” without men- 
tioning the fact, of which he was fully informed, that Barclay had been there a 
year earlier. Meares anchored on the southern side of the strait, probably at 
Neah Bay, and there enjoyed a pleasant meeting with Chief Tatooche of the 
Makah Tribe, and on the following day named Tatooche Island, just off the mouth 
of the strait, in honor of the hospitable chief. 

This was the second name bestowed upon a land feature within the borders 
of what is now the State of Washington. Four years before, in August, 1774, 
Capt. Juan Perez, while cruising off the coast in the Spanish ship Santiago, in 
which he had sailed from Monterey, Mexico, on a successful voyage of explora- 
tion and discovery, viewed from the deck of his vessel the glowing peak of the 
highest mountain in the Olympic range, and christened it Santa Rosalia. Captain 
Meares now also was impressed by the grandeur of the icy pile and bestowed 
upon it the Grecian name it has ever since borne, Mount Olympus. 

In 1778, Capt. James Cook, one of the great English explorers, on his third 
voyage, belabored by storm off the coast of Vancouver Island, sighted and headed 
for what looked like calm water, at the entrance of Juan de Fuca Strait, but the 
calm spot proved a terrible delusion and he was driven out to sea by terrific 
squalls and swells. He named the storm-torn, rock-nosed promontory, which 
loomed frowningly behind his scudding ship as she sped away from the treacher- 
ous locality, “Cape Flattery,” and so it remains to this day. 

The Spaniards won the honor of landing the first party of white men upon 
what is now the soil of Washington State. This was on July 14, 1775, a year 
before American colonists declared their independence. It was effected by Capt. 
Bruno Heceta of the Spanish ship Santiago, sailing from San Blas, Mexico. 
Heceta landed with a number of his men on the shore at 47 degrees 30 minutes, 
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erected a cross and planted records of his discoveries and this act enclosed in a 
bottle and buried beside the cross. : 

In 1787, Captain Barclay of the Imperial Eagle discovered the Hoh River, 
which he named Destruction River, because hostile Indians killed some of his 
men there. Mrs. Barclay, who accompanied him aboard ship, was the first white 
woman of record to visit the North Pacific Coast. 


AMERICAN DISCOVERIES 


In 1788 a highly patriotic and influential American, Joseph Barrel, residing in 
Boston, conceived, planned, outfitted and financed two trading and exploring ex- 
peditions destined to make history in the Pacific Northwest to the honor and 
prestige of the new American Republic. Capt. John Kendrick was placed in com- 
mand of the larger of the two vessels, the ship Columbia, and Capt. Robert Gray 
of the smaller, the sloop Lady Washington. Joseph Barrel was a leading mer- 
chant of Boston and was out for more profitable trade, but his captains, for purely 
patriotic reasons, bore with them instructions to carefully preserve records of their 
discoveries and explorations. Captain Gray distinguished, if not immortalized, 
himself by his conspicuous fidelity to these instructions, and shares a great part 
of the honor of insuring this great Oregon country to the possession of the United 
States, by the discovery of the Columbia River, which he named for his ship, 
May 7,.1792. Captain Kendrick was a natural trader as well as navigator, and 
appears to have concentrated his attention almost entirely upon bartering in furs 
with the natives, in which he was notably successful. His log and journals reveal 
only incidental mention of land and water features, but much of the customs of 
the natives. 

These two American vessels sailed from Boston, and in September, 1788, 
landed at Nootka, where they spent the winter. The next summer Captain Ken- 
drick wished to make a cruise in the Lady Washington, and exchanged ships with 
Gray, instructing Gray to return to Boston after visiting China and the South 
Sea Islands. Gray successfully disposed of the furs in China and returned to 
Boston with teas and spices, arriving in September, 1790. He was received with 
joy by his employer and the people, and was again placed in command of the Co- 
lumbia for another expedition, so that in July, 1791, the Columbia and the Lady 
Washington, the latter just returned from China, met near the scene of their 
parting many months past. Then Gray in the Columbia again sailed for explora- 
tion. It was late on this cruise that he first suspected the existence of the Columbia 
River, which had also been suspected and noted by the Spanish explorer, Heceta, 
six years before. On April 29, 1792, Gray met and conferred with Capt. George 
Vancouver’s expedition, just south of Cape Flattery, and they exchanged notes. 
Captain Gray informed Vancouver of his Columbia River discovery and that for 
nine days he had tried unsuccessfully to enter the mouth of the river, owing to 
the impassable power of the outset or reflux of waters at the mouth, but he was 
about to try again. Vancouver was worried by this claim, but dismissed it tartly 
in his journal as another improbable story of alleged discovery. He declined 
even to accord Gray any maritime title in his account, but refers to him with seem- 
ing disparagement as “Mr. Gray.’’ Captain Gray, however, proceeded south, while 
Vancouver continued on his way into the Strait of Fuca to make his famous ex- 
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pedition throughout Puget Sound and Gulf of Georgia waters, and Gray this time 
passed into the Columbia River and many leagues up that great stream. 


CANAL DE HARO 


In 1790 Lieut. Alferez Manuel Quimper in the ship Princess Royal, an English 
vessel captured from Captain Colnett and now named Princesa Real, on May 31 
began the exploration and mapping of Fuca Strait. He named Canal de Haro, 
now the international boundary line, separating Vancouver Island from the main- 
land, in honor of his pilot, Gonzalo Lopez de Haro. The Spanish commander 
had taken possession of Neah Bay near the entrance of the strait and built a fort 
there, as they had already done at Nootka on Vancouver Island. It is worthy of 
note that up to the time of the treaty of Nootka, by Vancouver and Cuadra 
(Quadra) late in 1792, the British had not claimed possession of this region of 
the Northwest, while the Spanish had persistently claimed the country by right 
of discovery and actual possession. Neah Bay was named by the Spaniards Nunez 
Gaona, but it was abandoned soon after. Cuadra, Caamano, Quimper and Fidalgo 
figured chiefly in the Spanish explorations and surveys of 1790, followed by the 
great Capt. Francisco Elisa, who sailed under Viceroy Revilla Gigedo of Mexico, 
with three vessels, in 1791 and 1792. Elisa commanded the Concepcion, Lieuten- 
ant Fidalgo the sloop San Carlos and Lieutenant Quimper the captured Princesa 
Real. Elisa carried 100 soldiers. These expeditions charted and named many 
islands and channels. In March, 1791, Quimper surveyed and named Rosario 
Strait, charted the south channels of the Gulf of Georgia, and named that mighty 
body of water with a correspondingly mighty title, Gran Canal de Nuestra Senora 
del Rosario la Marinera. : 

Captain Elisa discovered and named many prominent natural features, includ- 
ing the Cascade Mountain range, which he named Sierra Antonio, its first recorded 
name, and Mount Baker in 1791 impressed him as suggesting a white-robed monk, 
and he named it quite poetically El Mantatia del Carmelo, with reference to the 
picturesque and historic White Friars of Mount Carmel, in Palestine. A year later, 
however, Captain Vancouver named the mountain, Baker, in honor of his third 
lieutenant, Joseph Baker, who saw it from the deck of Vancouver’s flagship, Dis- 
covery, while sailing eastward in the Strait of Fuca, and at once reported the 
splendid spectacle to his commander. Captain Vancouver’s excellent charts were 
published as soon as possible, while the results of earlier and coincident Spanish 
explorations first appeared many years later, so the acceptance of Vancouver’s 
names by geographers and mariners was not a matter of chance, or of favoritism, 
or of national bias. 

There was one other important Spanish exploration and survey expedition 
that operated in northern Puget Sound and Gulf of Georgia synchronically with 
the operations of Vancouver; that of Captains Galiano and Valdes in the ship 
Sutil y Mexicana. They explored and charted the islands and channels of the 
region, including Bellingham Bay, which they named Bahia de Gaston, a correc- 
tion of Elisa’s christening of 1791, Seno de Gaston. Another important Spanish 
expedition was that of Capt. Alejandro Malaspina and Captain Bustamente, who 
explored the same region in 1791, proceeding farther north to Alaska. Malaspina’s 
vessels were the frigates Discubierta and Atravida. He discovered the Fraser 
River and named it Rio Blanca, in honor of the Premier of Spain. When he later 
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informed Vancouver of his discovery, the British officer could not believe the story, 
as he had sailed close to its mouth without seeing it, so it could not be possible. 
It was another Columbia River joke to the great navigator, and the truth in both 
instances must have been annoying to him in later years. 

Up to this time, 1792, the most important explorations by sea had been accom- 
plished by the Spaniards, chiefly in the last two years. Now a new flag, the Stars 
and Stripes, had been in the field for some time with a number of vessels com- 
manded by energetic masters, and the British exploration and Nootka treaty ex- 
pedition under Capt. George Vancouver, together with the American vessels under 
Gray and Kendrick, were most active and effective, Gray in discovering Van- 
couver as an island, entering and exploring Gray’s Harbor and the mighty River 
of the West, the Columbia. Vancouver expeditiously completed an investigation 
and survey of Puget Sound and the Gulf, and then successfully consummated a sat- 
isfactory treaty with the Spanish commissioner, Captain Quadra, at Nootka. 


SUMMARY OF DISCOVERIES 


What led up to these final exploration developments may be briefly summarized: 
In 1500, Gaspar Cortereal, Portuguese explorer, sailed up the strait north of 
Labrador into the vast inland sea later called Hudson’s Bay. He thought he 
had entered the Pacific Ocean, and so reported to the world. He named the 
inlet Strait of Anian and the land south of it Labrador. This alleged navigable 
passage between the two oceans became the goal of nearly all explorations of 
North Pacific waters during the three succeeding centuries. 

1511. The subjugation of Hayti in the Southern Sea. 

1514. Vasco Nunez de Balboa crosses the Isthmus of Darien and discovers 
the South Pacific. Six years later Magellan passes into the ocean through Magellan 
Strait and names it the Pacific. 

1537. Cortez, who in 1519, with 950 men in mail had entered Mexico and 
within two years conquered the Mazumas, found nothing worth while along the 
California Coast northward, and thus discouraged further explorations. 

1542. Juan Rodrigues Cabrillo, with two small vessels dispatched by Viceroy 
_ Antonio de Mendoza of Mexico to explore the northern coast and hunt for Anian 
Strait and for traditional civilizations, reached as far north as the forty-eighth 
degree, that of Everett, and was then driven back by storm to the thirty-fourth 
parallel of latitude, where he landed and where he died, in January, 1543. Bartholome 
Ferrello succeeded him in command, for a time continuing exploration north- 
ward. This was the first important expedition from California northward along 
the coast as far as what is now Washington state. 

1728. Russia, ruled by the great Peter and his equally capable queen, Cath- 
erine, sent Vitus Behring, distinguished Danish explorer, to explore the farthest 
northeast (our northwest) waters. After two voyages of failure, in a third 
expedition, in 1732, one of Behring’s vessels lost in a storm was driven to the 
eastern coast, and thus discovered Alaska and Behring Sea, but the explorer 
thought Alaska merely the largest of Behring Sea islands. 

1776. By the third quarter of the eighteenth century Pacific coast explora- 
tions and charted waters and lands were completed by Spain as far north as lati- 
tude 34, and by the Russians as far south as latitude 56, leaving an intervening 
blank of 22 degrees of latitude of uncharted coast line. July 12, 1776, Capt. 
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James Cook sailed from England under instructions to explore and chart this 
blank area, and to search for the Strait of Anian. On March 7, 1778, Cook 
sighted the coast of what was then known as Drake’s New Albion, at latitude 44 
degrees north, near the mouth of the Umpqua River, Oregon. He then put out 
to sea and sailed north, anchoring at Nootka. Going farther north he saw Mount 
St. Elias, May 4, and continued north through Behring Sea to the great cape 
which he named Cape Prince of Wales, August 9, 1778. He then sailed south 
to the Sandwich Islands for the winter, and was killed there in a fight with the 
natives, February 16, 1779. The renowned George Vancouver was one of the 
junior officers of Captain Cook’s last expedition. 

On March 22, 1778, when Captain Cook sighted and named Cape Flattery, 
he entered this note in his journal: “It is in this very latitude where we now 
were that geographers have placed the pretended Strait of Juan de Fuca. But 
we saw nothing like it; nor is there the least probability that ever any such thing 
existed.” It is a curious fact that the most notable mistakes of both Cook and 
Vancouver were their failures in discovering important inlets or outlets along 
the North Pacific Coast—Fuca Strait, Columbia and Fraser rivers. It is the more 
curious because Captain Cook was the original guide and mentor of young Van- 
couver, from whom the latter received his sea training, beginning aboard Captain 
Cook’s ship at the age of thirteen, participating in Cook’s second and third and 
last voyages to the Pacific Northwest, 1772-1774 and 1776-1779. He was a mid- 
shipman at the time Cook's vessel was driven out to sea by storm off Cape Flattery. 


* 


VANCOUVER’S EXPEDITION 


We are particularly interested in the epochal expedition of Vancouver in the 
waters of Puget Sound and the Gulf of Georgia, because it was here, in the very 
locality of Everett and the shores of Snohomish County that the famous navigator 
planted the sign of British authority, and proclaimed possession of all the land 
laved by these sheltered waters, for King George III, at the same time naming 
the country “New Georgia” in honor of that monarch. 

Capt. George Vancouver had sailed from England April 1, 1791, in command 
of the sloop Discovery, with 100 men and twenty guns, and accompanied by the 
armed tender, the ‘brig Chatham, forty-five men and ten guns, commanded by 
Lieut. W. R. Broughton, vessels and officers and men being of the British navy. 

Vancouver’s instructions were to examine and survey the coast from the 30th 
parallel north, making careful note of the country and its people, as well as to act 
as commissioner for the crown in negotiating a treaty with the Spanish commis- 
sioner, Captain Quadra, at Nootka, where Captain Francisco Elisa had in 1790 
built a fort and established the possession and authority of Spain. Vancouver’s 
charts and journals were excellent and showed painstaking care in their prepara- 
tion. The charts were the work of Third Lieut. Joseph Baker, in whose honor his 
commander named the noble mountain. 

Captain Gray denied to Vancouver’s officers the story that he had circumnavi- 
gated Vancouver island with the Lady Washington, but had penetrated into the 
strait of Fuca only fifty miles, so when Vancouver’s expedition anchored at 
Dungeness they felt that they were the first white men to see that region, or 
any parts east of it, unless Juan de Fuca’s traditional story were true. Under 
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that delusion, the explorer felt confident of his right to claim possession of all 
the lands and waters east of the strait of Fuca and south to the 45th parallel, 
which he did at or near where the city of Everett now stands, on Monday, June 4, 
1792, the birthday anniversary of King George III. 

Writing in his journal of this climactic event, which took place a day or 
two after the return to the ships of Whidbey and party who had spent five 
days exploring the channel between Whidbey’s Island and the mainland, Captain 
Vancouver Says: 

“A fortnight had been dedicated to the examination of this inlet, which I 
have distinguished by the name of Admiralty Inlet. (He had already named the 
sound south of Seattle, Puget Sound, and the waters south of the Gulf of Georgia 
were included as Admiralty Inlet). We had still to return about forty miles through 
this tedious inland navigation, before we could arrive on a new field of inquiry. The 
broken appearance of the region before us and the difficulties we had already 
encountered in tracing its various shores, incontestibly proved that the object of 
our voyage could alone be accomplished by very slow degrees. Perfectly satisfied 
with the arduousness of the task in which we were engaged, and the progress we 
were likely to make, I became anxiously solicitous to move the instant an oppor- 
tunity should serve. The two following days were however unfavorable to that 
purpose, and after the great fatigue our people had lately undergone, were well 
appropriated to holidays. Sunday, June 3, all hands were employed in fishing 
with tolerably good success, or in taking a little recreation on shore; and on Mon- 
day the 4th, they were served as good a dinner as we were able to provide for 
them, with double allowance of grog to drink the King’s health, it being the anni- 
versary of His Majesty’s birth; on which auspicious day I had long since designed 
to take formal possession of all the countries we had lately been employed in ex- 
ploring, in the name of, and for His Britannic Majesty, his heirs and successors. 

“To execute this purpose, accompanied by Mr. Broughton and some of the 
officers, | went on shore about 1 o’clock, pursuing the usual formalities which are 
generally observed on such occasions, and under the discharge of a royal salute 
from the vessels, took possession accordingly of the coast, from that part of New 
Albion, in the latitude 39:20 north and longitude 236 :26 east, to the entrance of this 
inlet of the sea, said to be the supposed straits of Juan de Fuca; as likewise all 
the coast islands, etc., within the said straits, as well on the northern as on the 
southern shores; together with those situated in the interior sea we had dis- 
covered, extending from the said straits, in various directions, between the north- 
west, north, east and southern quarters; which interior sea I have honored with 
the name of The Gulf of Georgia, and the continent binding the said gulf, and 
extending southward to the 45th parallel of north latitude, with that of New 
Georgia, in honor of His present Majesty. This branch of Admiralty Iniet I 
distinguished by the name of Port Gardner, and its smaller eastern (northern) 
one by that of Port Susan.” In 1915, Marcus Whitman Chapter, Daughters of 
the American Revolution, commemorated this historic event by erecting a granite 
monument near the scene of the landing of Vancouver, and where he officially 
laid claim to all the lands and waters of the Puget Sound country; this monu- 
ment stands in beautiful Grand Avenue Park, and upon its face is a bronze tablet 
bearing the inscription: “On the Beach Near This Spot, Vancouver Landed June 
4th, 1792,” 
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PORT GARDNER NAMED 


Elucidating this nomenclature in his work entitled ‘‘Vancouver’s Discovery of 
Puget Sound,” (1907) Prof. Edmond S. Meany, after exhaustive research in 
England, shows that Vancouver intended honoring Sir Alan Gardner in naming 
this bay. In a footnote he writes: “Sir Alan Gardner is one of the names that is 
loved and respected by British seamen everywhere. It is a matter of regret that 
the name Port Gardner is gradually disappearing from the geographies of Puget 
Sound. Originally Vancouver applied it to the waterway extending from De- 
ception Pass to Possession Sound, or the present site of Everett. Now that water- 
way is charted as Saratoga Passage and occasionally we see the name Port Gardner 
applied to the bay of Everett. At this rate it will be the matter of but a few 
years when Port Gardner will be extinct as a geographic term. 

“Not so is the name of Port Susan as applied to the waterway between Camano 
Island and the mainland. * * * For more than a century Vancouver’s curt 
and brief honor to Susan has proved a baffling enigma. It has often been suggested 
that Susan was the sweetheart in England whom Vancouver did not live long 
enough to wed. The mystery is cleared away, however, when it is learned that 
Capt. Alan Gardner, while serving -in the West Indies, met, wooed and wed a 
widow and heiress at Jamaica in 1769. Her name was Susanna Hyde Turner. 
Vancouver had served under Gardner and the latter recommended Vancouver, 
who had just returned with him from the West Indies, to be second in command 
of the proposed expedition under Capt. Henry Roberts. This was the very ex- 
pedition of which Vancouver was later given the chief command. Then it was 
that Gardner as one of the Lords of the Admiralty signed his ‘Additional Instruc- 
tions’ for his great voyage. Therefore, when he named one port after Admiral 
Gardner, he named the other after the admiral’s esteemed lady.”’ 


Rivers, large and small, seem to have been unnoticeable to Vancouver and 
the other men of his expedition. They passed the mouths of the Columbia and 
Fraser without seeing them, anchored close to its mouth without making note of 
the Dungeness River, passed all the streams between Seattle and Olympia with- 
out noting them, and lay at anchor more than two weeks in Port Gardner, with a 
five-day exploration of the channel up to Port Susan, without evidently being 
aware of the Snohomish and Stillaguamish rivers. In his journal written while 
at Port Gardner, Vancouver’s only complaint was the difficulty of obtaining a 
supply of fresh water, declaring that members of his crews had to plod through the 
woods a mile inland to get it from a brook. 


After leaving Port Discovery, where the two crews had examined that locality 
of the Olympic peninsula and met some of the natives, the two vessels pro- 
ceeded leisurely southeastward along Admiralty Inlet, incidentally discovering 
and naming “Hood’s Channel,” and anchored in the vicinity of Elliott Bay as a 
base station. Vancouver then sent Lieutenant Broughton with the Chatham to 
explore what he later named Possession Sound and the islands and inlets or chan- 
nels of that locality, while he proceeded in the Discovery’s launch to explore the 
eastern side of the channel south from Seattle, and sent Lieut. Peter Puget to 
the west shore, at the same time sending Master Joseph Whidbey of the Discovery 
in one of that vessel’s boats to accompany the Chatham on the exploration of the 
eastern channels and shore, Lieutenant Puget and Master Whidbey had just re- 
turned from a trip northward with a report of the discovery of the San Juan 
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Archipelago and a view of the Gulf of Georgia. It was Puget who made the 
complete exploration of the sound southward from Seattle, and Whidbey who 
earned the honor of exploring the east channel of “Whidbey’s Island” and later 
of Bellingham Bay. Peter Puget had been advanced to the rank of Rear- 
Admiral in the British Navy at the time of his death, 1829, but as to what be- 
came of the equally deserving Joseph Whidbey there is no known record, accord- 
ing to Meany. His last recorded and one of his most important contributions to 
the success of Vancouver’s expedition here was the thorough survey of Gray’s 
Harbor in the Discovery’s storeship Daedalus. 


W HIDBEY’S EXPLORATIONS 


Whidbey’s report to Vancouver of his experiences and discoveries during his 
exploration of the channel between Whidbey Island and the mainland is highly 
interesting. Portions of it as related by Vancouver in his journal are well worthy 
of recounting here: Vancouver records that on Saturday, June 2, 1792, he had 
proceeded with the Discovery to a point much farther east and anchored in fifty 
fathoms of water a quarter of a mile from shore, “and about six times that dis- 
tance to the eastward of the arm we had quitted, which forms an excellent har- 
bor, well sheltered from all winds; but during our short stay there we saw no 
appearance of any fresh water. Here our position was before a small bay, into 
which flowed two excellent streams, but these were so nearly on a level with the 
sea, that it became necessary either to procure the water at low tide, or at some dis- 
tance up the brook; which latter was easily effected, as our boats were admitted to 
where the fresh water fell from the elevated land.” 

That same evening, June 2, Whidbey and his men, over whose five-day absence 
the officers of the Discovery and Chatham were becoming anxious, returned to 
the ships, and Joseph Whidbey delivered his interesting, detailed report orally to 
his chief. On the first day, when they had proceeded up the channel about four 
miles, quoting from Vancouver’s journal, “they found, on a low projecting point 
of the western shore, a village containing a numerous tribe of the natives. But 
as my orders, as well as the general inclination of the officers, were to prevent 
by all possible means the chance of any misunderstanding it was the uniform 
practice to avoid landing in the presence of considerable numbers; and as it was 
now the dinner time of our party, Mr. Whidbey very prudently made choice of 
the opposite shore, in the hope of making a quiet meal without the company of the 
Indians. Having reached the place where they intended to land, (evidently the 
vicinity of Tulalip) they were met by upwards of two hundred, some in canoes 
with their families, and others walking along the shore, attended by about forty 
dogs in a drove, shorn close to the skin like sheep. Notwithstanding their num- 
bers, it was important to land for the purpose of taking angles; and they had the 
satisfaction of being received on shore with every mark of cordial friendship. 

“Mr. Whidbey, however, thought it prudent to remain in their society no 
longer than was absolutely necessary; and having finished the business for which 
he landed, he instantly embarked and continued his route up the inlet until 
evening, when he landed for the night about nine miles within its entrance. In 
the morning they again pursued their inquiry, and soon after they had landed 
to breakfast, they were visited by a large canoe full of Indians, who were imme- 
diately followed by a hundred more of the natives, bringing with them the mats 
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for covering their temporary houses and, seemingly, every other article of value be- 
longing to them. 

“On landing, which they did without the least hesitation, their behavior was 
courteous and friendly in the highest degree. A middle-aged man, to all appear- 
ance the chief or principal person of the party, was foremost in showing marks 
of the greatest hospitality, and perceiving our party were at breakfast, presented 
them with water, roasted roots, dried fish and other articles of food. This per- 
son, in return, received some presents, and others were distributed among the 
ladies of the party. | 

“The chief, for so we must distinguish him, had two hangers, one of Span- 
ish, the other of English manufacture, on which he seemed to set a very high 
value. The situation of the spot where they had landed was delightful; the shores 
on each side the inlet being composed of a low country, pleasingly diversified by 
hills, dales, extensive verdant lawns, and clear places in the midst of the forest, 
which, together with the cordial reception they had met from the natives, in- 
duced Mr. Whidbey to continue his examination on shore. On this occasion he 
was accompanied by the chief and several of the party, who conducted them- 
selves with the greatest propriety, though with no small degree of civil curiosity 
in examining his clothes, and expressing a great desire to be satisfied as to the 
color of the skin they covered, making signs that his hands and face were painted 
white, instead of being black, or red like their own. But when convinced of their 
mistake by opening his waistcoat, their astonishment was inexpressible. 

“From these circumstances and the general tenor of their behavior, Mr. 
Whidbey concluded they had not before seen any Europeans, though, from the 
different articles they possessed, it was evident a communication had taken place; 
probably by means of distant trading tribes. The people who had been met in 
that inlet removing with their families, and all their movable property, were not 
unlikely to be of this commercial description, particularly as their voyage was 
towards the seacoast, where, in some congenial situation near to the general re- 
sort of Europeans, they might fix their abode until an opportunity was afforded 
them to barter their commodities for the more valuable productions of Europe, 
which are afterwards disposed of to the inhabitants of the interior country at a very 
exorbitant price. * * * 

“On the boats being ordered on shore to receive Mr. Whidbey and the gentle- | 
men who had attended him in his walk, the launch grounded, which was no sooner 
perceived by the Indian chief than he was foremost in using every exertion to 
shove her off. This being effected, and the gentlemen embarked, most of these 
good people took their leave, and seemed to part with their newly-acquired friends 
with great reluctance. The chief and a few others accompanied our party until 
they had advanced about fourteen miles from the entrance, when they, very civilly, 
took their departure; here the arm branched off from its former direction of about 
north-northwest, to the westward, and northeast. The latter being the object of 
their pursuit, they soon arrived off another extensive and populous village, whence 
several canoes came off with not less than seventy of the natives in them, and 
several others were seen coming from the different parts of the shore. 

“Those who approached the boats conducted themselves with the utmost pro- 
priety, showing, by repeated invitations to their dwellings, the greatest hospitality 
and making signs that they had plenty of food to bestow. In these entreaties 
the ladies were particularly earnest, and expressed much chagrin and mortification 
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that their offers of civility were declined. As the boats sailed past the village 
those in the canoes returned to the shore. 

“The direction which the land took to the northeast conducted them to a con- 
siderable branch whose outer points lie from each other N. 20 W., about a league 
asunder. From its eastern shore a shallow flat of sand, on which are some rocky 
islets and rocks, runs out until within half a mile from the western shore, form- 
ing a narrow channel, navigated by them in nearly a north-northwest direction for 
about three leagues. The depth at its entrance was twenty fathoms, but gradually 
decreased to four as they advanced up the channel which is formed by the western 
shore, and the sand hank continuing with great regularity about half a mile 
wide to the latitude 48:24 longitude 237 :45, where it then ceased to be navigable 
for vessels of any burden, in consequence of the rocks and overfalls from three to 
twenty fathoms deep, and a very irregular and disagreeable tide. 

“On meeting these impediments, the party returned with intention of exploring 
the opening leading to the westward. As they repassed the village, they were 
again visited by their friendly chief, attended by two or three canoes only, who pre- 
sented them with a most welcome supply of very fine small fish which, in many 
respects, resembled, and most probably were, a species of the smelt. He ac- 
cepted, with apparent pleasure, an invitation into the launch, where he remained 
with Mr. Whidbey until evening, ate and drank of such things as were offered with 
the greatest confidence, and on being made acquainted that the party was going to 
rest, bade them farewell with every mark of respect and friendship. 


PENN’S COVE NAMED 


“In the morning the examination of the western branch was pursued, and found 
to terminate in a very excellent and commodious cove or harbor, with regular 
soundings from 10 to 20 fathoms, good holding ground. Its western extent situated 
in latitude 48:17 longitude 237 :38, is not more than a league (three miles) from 
the eastern shore of the main inlet, within the straits. On each point of the 
harbor, which in honor of a particular friend I call Penn’s Cove, was a deserted 
village, in one of which were found several sepulchers formed exactly like a sentry 
box. Some of them were open and contained skeletons of many young children tied 
up in blankets; the smaller bones of adults were likewise noticed, but no one of 
the limb bones could here be found, which gave rise to an opinion that these, 
by the living inhabitants of the neighborhood, were appropriated to useful pur- 
poses, such as pointing their arrows, spears, or other weapons. 

(Mr. Meany says in a footnote here: “There were undoubtedly many Penns in 
England at that time. The explorer does not leave a shred of information by 
which his ‘particular friend’ may be identified. The Century Cyclopedia of Names 
gives two who were living in 1791 when Vancouver left England. These were 
John Penn, 1729-1795, and Richard Penn, 1736-1811. Both were grandsons of 
William Penn. Both were born in England, and each served as lieutenant gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania. It probably never will be known whether or not it was one 
of these whom Vancouver thus honored.’’) 

“The surrounding country, for several miles in most points of view, presented 
a delightful prospect, consisting chiefly of spacious meadows elegantly adorned 
with clumps of trees, amongst which the oak bore a considerable proportion, in 
size from four to six feet in circumference. In these beautiful pastures, bor- 
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dering on an expansive sheet of water, the deer were seen playing about in great 
numbers. Nature had here provided the well-stocked park, and wanted only the 
assistance of art to continue that desirable assemblage of surface, which is so 
much sought in other countries, and only to be acquired by an 1mmoderate expense 
of manual labor. The soil principally consisted of a rich, black vegetable mould, 
lying on a sandy or clayey substratum; the grass, of an excellent quality, grew to 
the height of three feet, and the ferns which, in the sandy soils, occupied the clear 
spots, were nearly twice as high. 

“The country in the vicinity of this branch of the sea is, according to Mr. 
Whidbey’s representation, the finest we had yet met with, notwithstanding the 
pleasing appearance of many others; its natural productions were luxuriant in 
the highest degree, and it was by no means ill supplied with streams of fresh 
water. The number of its inhabitants he estimated at about six hundred, which 
I should suppose would exceed the total of all the natives we had before seen; 
the other parts of the sound did not appear, by any means, so populous, as we 
had been visited by one small canoe only, in which were five of the natives, who 
civilly furnished us with some small fish. The character and appearance of their 
several tribes here seen did not seem to differ in any material respect from each 
other, or from those we have already had occasion to mention.” 

On Tuesday morning, June 5, Vancouver sailed out of Port Gardner to pro- 
ceed with explorations and surveys northward, but during the next two days 
the two vessels were becalmed and had to lie at anchor off the west coast of 
Whidbey Island north. At that time Vancouver refers to anchoring for a time 
between Oak cove and Marrowstone Point because of the strong current and un- 
favorable winds, June 5. Next day he named Point Partridge, Point Wilson 
and Strawberry Bay. On the 7th, still becalmed and at anchor, Vancouver 
despatched Puget in the Discovery’s launch and Whidbey in the cutter with a 
week’s provisions to continue the explorations northward along the east shore. 
During the day Vancouver obtained a fine view of distant mountains, Mount 
Baker eastward and Rainier and two lesser snow peaks southward. A light breeze 
from the southwest that evening enabled him to proceed northward eleven miles, 
and the following day anchored in Strawberry Bay, Cypress Island, which he 
named. The brig Chatham meanwhile was having trouble southeast from Straw- 
berry Bay, losing her anchor on the rocky bottom, probably near the north end 
of Whidbey Island, but she rejoined the Discovery at Strawberry Bay on Sunday, 
June 10, and in the afternoon Puget and Whidbey returned with the exploring 
boats. Under this date Vancouver says in his journal: 


W HIDBEY’S ISLAND 


“From the officers I became acquainted that the first inlet communicated with 
Port Gardner by a very narrow and intricate channel, which, for a considerable 
distance, was not forty yards in width, and abounded with rocks above and be- 
neath the surface of the water. These impediments, in addition to the great rapidity 
and irregularity of the tide, rendered the passage navigable only by boats of very 
small burthen. This determined all the eastern shore of the gulf, from south- 
west point of this passage, in latitude 48:27 longitude 237 :37, to the north point 
of entrance into Possession Sound, in latitude 47:53 longitude 237 :47, to be an 
island, which, in its broadest part is about ten miles across; and in consequence 
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of Mr. Whidbey’s circumnavigation, I distinguished by the name of Whidbey’s 
Island: and this northern pass, leading into Port Gardner, Deception Pass.” 


Mr. Whidbey in the Discovery’s launch and with the Chatham’s cutter was 
left to cover all the unexplored and unsurveyed mainland coast, including Belling- 
ham Bay, Vancouver himself proceeding in another ship’s boat north along the 
Gulf of Georgia, stopping at Point Roberts, which he named, and then on to 
Point Grey and up Burrard Inlet, also named by him, as well as Howe Sound. 
He also made an unsuccessful attempt to penetrate the channel separating Van- 
couver Island from the mainland, and upon returning from this disappointment, 
near the entrance to the channel, came upon the two vessels of Malaspina’s Span- 
ish expedition, the brig Sutil and the schooner Mexicana, commanded, respectively, 
by Senor Don D. Galiano and Senor Don C. Valdes, both captains of frigates 
in the Spanish navy. Commodore Malaspina himself was then in the Philippines 
on another mission, but had been here with this expedition the year before. From 
them Vancouver learned for the first time that the great land that lay to his west 
where he tried to penetrate the channel was an island, later to perpetuate his name, 
and also that Senor Quadra, commander-in-chief of the Spanish Marine at San 
Blas and California, was then at Nootka with three frigates and a brig, await- 
ing Vancouver’s arrival, “in order to negotiate the restoration of those territories 
to the crown of Great Britain,” as Vancouver states it in his journal. The Span- 
iards welcomed and received him with the utmost pleasure and hospitality, offering 
to accommodate his party aboard as guests, despatching a boat at once with such 
orders as he might wish to convey to the officers of his distant ships. In his 
journal Vancouver says that “every kind of useful information they cheerfully 
communicated, and obligingly expressed much desire that circumstances might so 
concur as to admit our respective labors being carried on together.”” A bounteous 
breakfast was enjoyed by the weary English party aboard the dingy Spanish ex- 
ploring vessels, which Vancouver describes as astonishingly inadequate craft for 
such a purpose: “They were each about forty-five tons burthen, mounted two 
brass guns and were navigated by twenty-four men, bearing one lieutenant, with- 
out a single inferior officer. Their apartments just allowed room for sleeping 
places on each side, with a table in the intermediate space at which four persons, 
with some difficulty, could sit, and were in all respects the most ill calculated and 
unfit vessels that could possibly be imagined for such an expedition. Notwith- 
standing this, it was pleasant to observe, in point of living, they possessed many 
more comforts than could reasonably have been expected.” He, however, declined 
their offers. They were much surprised that he had passed the mouth of the 
Fraser River, which they had named Rio Blancho, without observing it, yet Van- 
couver passed along the great shoal extending from Point Grey to Point Roberts 
without seeing the mouth of the great river while crossing it, although he named 
the shoal Sturgeon Bank because of the purchase from natives there of fine speci- 
mens of river sturgeon, ranging in size from 14 to 200 pounds each, and which 
he should have known must be natives of a large inland stream. When they at 
last reached their ships, Vancouver’s party found, June 23, that they had covered 
330 miles in their two small boats. Master Joseph Whidbey had completed the 
survey of the large harbor, which Vancouver named Bellingham Bay, probably 
for Sir William Bellingham, controller of the storekeeper’s accounts of the Brit- 
ish navy, who had checked over the list of his stores at the time of leaving England. 
He also named Points William and Francis, and Birch Bay. The expedition then 
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sailed out of Birch Bay, joined the Spanish vessels and proceeded around Van- 
couver Island through Johnstone’s straits to Nootka for the treaty conference. 

Capt. George Vancouver may easily be forgiven his failures in finding the 
mouths of important rivers, though passing within sight of them, for his journal 
reveals a keen perception and appreciation of the natural features of any district or 
region which he visited. Thus he mentions the tree and shrub growth upon our 
islands as including pines of different sorts, small oaks, oriental arbutus, arbor 
vitae, Virginian juniper, Weymouth pine, Canadian elder, some species of cypress, 
black birch, gooseberry, wild rose, other bushes in abundance and “very luxuriant 
grasses.” Unfortunately, he did not see our syringa, wild currant bloom, thimble 
and salmon berry bushes and bloom, spiraea, daisies, and the most regal flowering 
bush of all, the radiant rhododendron. 

However, while exploring in this favored region of Puget Sound, Captain 
Vancouver wrote a paragraph of his impressions that glows like a flower from 
the pages of his historic journal, and which might well be quoted in any literature 
descriptive of this richly endowed district. Therefore, we give it a place here 
as a fitting farewell to this initial chapter : 

“To describe the beauties of this region will, on some future occasion, be a 
grateful task to the pen of a skilled panegyrist. The serenity of the climate, the in- 
numerable pleasing landscapes, and the abundant fertility that unassisted nature 
puts forth, require only to be enriched by the industry of man, with villages, man- 
sions, cottages and other buildings, to render it the most lovely country that can 
be imagined; whilst the labor of the inhabitants would be amply rewarded in the 
bounties which nature seems ready to bestow on cultivation.”’ 


CHAPTER II 
AMERICANIZATION 


THOMAS JEFFERSON, THE FATHER OF THE FAR WEST—LOUISIANA PUR- 
CHASE—LEWIS AND CLARK EXPEDITION—ASTORIA FOUNDED—BRITISH 
CAPTURE ASTORIA—-BOUNDARY DISPUTES—AMERICANS REGAIN FOOT- 
HOLD—BONNEVILLE AND WYETH—MARCUS WHITMAN—BEGINNINGS 
OF GOVERNMENT —FIRST WASHINGTON SETTLEMENTS — WHIDBEY 
ISLAND SETTLED—-WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


Thomas Jefferson! what a name to conjure with in all the great West! Yet 
too many know him only as the author of the matchless human document, the 
Declaration of Independence, and as the great president of eight epochal years 
of creative Republican government. Yet he was not only the potent liberal in- 
fluence, the republican idealist and peerless spokesman of the whole people at the 
time of the inception of this great nation and the outstanding creative prophet of 
Revolutionary times, but the real father of the great West as an American heri- 
tage. He not only conceived and planned in every detail the first conception of 
a great national university as a permanent offering of higher education to all 
Americans, but was also the first, most steadfast and most effective statesman to 
appreciate the need, the greatness, the essential security and national strength and 
welfare, of bringing the entire western portion of the North American continent 
under the Stars and Stripes. 

As early as 1778, in the midst of the Revolution, this great statesman and seer, 
in the very year of Capt. James Cook’s historic third voyage in North Pacific 
waters, dreamed of and conceived the exploration of the Far West to the Pacific. 
While serving as minister to Paris in 1786, Jefferson met the impetuous explorer 
Ledyard, who was almost fanatically anxious to embark in an exploring and fur- 
trading expedition to the Pacific Coast of North America. Jefferson’s suggestion 
that he proceed to Kamchatka, and from there in a Russian vessel across to Nootka, 
from whence he should make an exploring expedition eastward over the Pacific 
Coast to the United States, was promptly accepted by Ledyard, but he was captured 
as a spy by the Russians, and both his health and the enterprise failed, 1787. In 
1792 Jefferson proposed to the American Philosophical Society that it engage a 
competent scientist “to explore Northwest America from the eastward, by ascend- 
ing the Missouri River, crossing the Rocky Mountains and descending the nearest 
river to the Pacific Ocean.” The members received the suggestion favorably, and 
Capt. Meriwether Lewis (later head of the Lewis and Clark expedition) volun- 
teered his services. For some unaccountable reason, Andre Michaux, a French 
botanist, was chosen instead; his expedition got as far west as Kentucky, when the 
French government to which he owed allegiance, recalled him, and the project died. 
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Jefferson, however, for almost a quarter of a century, had persisted in his 
great purpose, and when he was elected president after a tie vote with Aaron Burr 
in 1800—when the House of Representatives on the 36th ballot gave him the vote 
of ten states, while two were blank and four voted for Burr—he at once set out 
upon the creation of the mighty continental United States of his cherished dream. 
Circumstances developed almost coincidentally in aid of this mighty project. 
Spain had up to this time claimed priority and possession of the Pacific Coast, and 
France with her trading posts, forts and land explorations claimed everything west 
of the Mississippi and east of the Rockies, while Great Britain’s trading char- 
ters extended to the Pacific Coast upon the doctrine of abutting continuity with the 
British provinces on the North Atlantic Coast, Spain claiming the same territory 
as granted by Pope Alexander VI. After losing in the contest with England for 
supremacy in America, France, in 1762, had ceded the province of Louisiana to 
Spain, and by the treaty of 1763, by which Great Britain acquired Canada, Great 
Britain renounced to Spain all territory west of the Mississippi. In 1800 Spain had 
receded to France all the territory ceded to Spain by France in 1762, and October 
15, 1782, a year and a half after Jefferson had become president, the King of Spain 
formally transferred the title to France. The great Jefferson seems to have been 
fully informed immediately as to every step of these negotiations, and was ably 
acting in the midst of them. Thus he and his ministers had succeeded in conclud- 
ing the negotiation for the purchase of the Louisiana Territory and the purchase 
was formally consummated by the treaty of April 30, 1803, but the fact did not 
become known in the United States until the succeeding July 1. 

The territory embraced in the Louisiana purchase had not been clearly defined, 
but according to the treaty descriptions it extended from the British line at the 
north to the Gulf of Mexico, and included what are now the states of Muinnesota, 
the Dakotas, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, Arkansas, Missouri and Louisiana, parts 
of Colorado and New Mexico, most of Montana and Wyoming and all of Okla- 
homa and Indian territories. Incidentally it included all the Spanish rights of ex- 
ploration and possession on the Pacific Coast, which Spain had included in the 
transfer to France, and France to the United States. 

Jefferson, stimulated by the imminent expiration of an act of Congress under 
which American trading posts had been established to promote commerce with the 
Indians, in urging its continuance, strongly recommended that a Government expe- 
dition be at once provided for “to explore the Missouri River and such principal 
stream of it as, by its course of communication with the waters of the Pacific 
Ocean, whether the Columbia, Oregon, Colorado or any other river, may offer 
the most direct and practical water communication across the continent, for the 
purpose of commerce.” Congress was persuaded, and voted an appropriation for 
the purpose. Captains Meriwether Lewis and William Clark, (a younger brother 
of George Rogers Clark, to whom Jefferson in a letter had proposed a similar ex- 
pedition just twenty years before) were placed in charge of the enterprise. 

This expedition, at first purely commercial in purpose as understood by Con- 
gress at the time the appropriation was voted, had become by the time it got under 
way, owing to the Louisiana purchase and the acquisition of the claimed possessions 
of Spain on the North Pacific Coast, the most portentous and epoch-marking pro- 
ject in all American history, so far as the interests of the United States are con- 
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cerned. Instead of traversing vast territories claimed by a foreign power, it was 
now dedicated to the exploration and extension of geographic and scientific knowl- 
edge of our own country, and to establish relations with the native tribes of Indians 
accordingly. 


LEWIS AND CLARK EXPEDITION 


Thus the Lewis and Clark expedition left St. Louis by boat up the muddy 
Missouri on May 14, 1804, headed by the two bold and energetic American Army 
officers, with fourteen United States regulars, nine Kentucky volunteers, two French 
voyageurs, an Indian interpreter, an experienced hunter, and a sturdy negro— 
probably the first of his race west of the Mississippi River, and who was later to 
be lionized, almost idolized, and feted by the astonished Indians of the Western 
plains. 

It is not the province of this brief chapter to follow Lewis and Clark in their 
hazardous and eventually successful journey through the Rockies and Cascade 
mountains to the mouth of the Columbia River, which they reached on November 
14, 1805, and where they built a cabin, spent the winter in various explorations, 
and departed on the return trip March 23, 1806. Before departing, the officers 
gave to the chiefs of the Chinook and Clatsop tribes certificates of commendation 
for hospitality and friendship, and also posted upon the walls of the rugged log 
fort this notice: 

“The object of this last is that, through the medium of some civilized person 
who may see the same, it may be made known to the world that the party consist- 
ing of the persons whose names are hereunto annexed and who were sent out by 
the government of the United States to explore the interior of the continent of 
North America, did penetrate the same by way of the Missouri and Columbia 
rivers, to the discharge of the latter into the Pacific Ocean, at which they arrived 
on the 14th day of November, 1805, and departed on their return to the United 
States by the same route by which they had come.” 

This was the first known penetration of the Rockies and Cascades to the shores 
of the Pacific. The first overland explorer of record, however, was Verendre, in 
1773, commissioned by the governor-general of New France to explore the North- 
ern country to the foot of the Rockies. Verendre, his brother and sons made im- 
portant discoveries, but could not find a pass through the Rock Mountains. The 
honor of conquering the “Shining Mountains,” as the Rockies were called, prob- 
ably belongs to the Indian of the Yazoo tribe, Moncachabe by name, who, in a 
French exploration history of 1758, is credited with having accomplished the job. 
The first white man to lead his party over the mighty range was the Scotch ex- 
plorer, Alexander Mackenzie, who crossed the towering divide at 52:24 :48—Yel- 
lowhead Pass—and reached Bella Coola, on the Northern British Columbia coast, 
July 22, 1793, but his discoveries are of no direct interest in this work. 


ASTORIA FOUNDED 


As the revelations of Capt. Robert Gray in his marine expeditions of 1778-92, 
laid down a challenge to the American captains of sea-going commerce and en- 
terprise which at once resulted in bringing numerous American trading vessels 
to the North Pacific, so the Lewis and Clark expedition opened the way for 
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commercial and empirical Americans of still broader and more creative vision 
and purpose, and inspired the far-seeing, constructively patriotic John Jacob Astor 
to conceive, organize and finance the greatest permanent settlement enterprise ever 
undertaken in North America—the founding of Astoria at the mouth of the Col- 
umbia River in 1811, which marked the first actual white settlement on the Pacific 
Coast, because the earlier Spanish missions of California were, indeed, religious 
missions and not actual settlements of white people determined upon establishing 
a permanent residence. 

Mr. Astor, a great merchant, not only contemplated permanent establishment 
of the fur trade in every region claimed by the United States, but tried to arrange 
for permanent settlement and possession at the same time. The fur trade was 
extraordinarily profitable. Lewis and Clark were able to buy for 24 feet of blue 
beads, worth about $1, a prime sea otter skin worth in the market from $45 to $60. 
Later, Agent Ross of the Astor post at Okanogan, before breakfast one morning, 
bought 110 beaver pelts at five leaves of tobacco per pelt, and at one time, for $165 
worth of cloth, trinkets, etc., he bought furs that brought $11,000 in Canton, 
China; he related that a yard of 10-cent cotton cloth would buy twenty-five beaver 
pelts having a market value of $5 each. A fur trading ship with a $25,000 cargo, 
could return from a single voyage with furs having a cash market value of $250,- 
000, or 1,000 per cent profit. That was the pecuniary inspiration of the ill-fated 
but nationally fruitful Astor expeditions by land and sea. 

Astor’s was a colossal undertaking in every respect, and most carefully and 
wisely planned in every detail, one of the ultimate objects being to tie up with the 
Russians by supplying them with goods and provisions at New Archangel, Alaska, 
in return discouraging British and Russian competition in the projected Astor 
territory. But’ Captain Thorne, a United States navy lieutenant on leave, who 
commanded Astor’s marine expedition on the ship Tonquin, proved an arbitrary 
and headstrong, if capable officer, and soon after landing his charge at Astoria, 
proceeded North on his Russian mission, abused Indians who were invited aboard 
to trade at a natural Vancouver Island harbor called Neweetee, and declining to 
act upon all other advice, remained anchored there. Next morning all hands were 
murdered by the Indians, except a Chehalis Indian interpreter. The powder mag- 
azine of the vessel then exploded, killing all the wounded and more than 100 In- 
dians—some estimates making it more than 200 of the native warriors who were 
swarming on board to loot the vessel. Thus ended all hope of association with the 
Russians, at least for a long time to come. 

As an indication of the unreliable and impulsive nature of Captain Thorne, a 
short paragraph from the “Journal of an Exploring Tour Beyond the Rocky 
Mountains,” by Rev. Samuel Parker, A. M., 1835-6-7, is here quoted: 

“In 1811, the Tonquin, sent out from New York by Mr. Astor to form a fur 
trading establishment at or near the mouth of the (Columbia) River, lost eight 
men in crossing the bar. This calamity resulted from the ignorance of Captain 
Thorne of the dangers, and his great want of prudence.” 


The Astorians built a fort at the mouth of the river, and other trading posts 
were established along that river as far northeastward as its confluence with the 
Okanogan River, on the East side of the Cascade Range, where David Stuart 
erected Fort Okanogan in 1811. 

Wilson P. Hunt, and Robert Maclellan, Americans, headed the Astor overland 
party, accompanied by David and Robert Stuart and Ramsey Crooks, Scotchmen, 
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a Canadian named John Clark, and more than fifty others, the men named becom- 
ing partners in the enterprise, with the brave and determined Hunt i command. 
With the idea of winning the friendship of the Northwest Fur Company of Mon- 
treal, whose most southerly trading post was at the 52nd parallel of latitude, Mr. 
Astor had written to that company, informing them frankly of his plans and offer- 
ing them a third interest in his project. The men in charge of the Northwest Com- 
pany at that time evidently could not appreciate or reciprocate such ingenuous and 
generous conduct. They pretended to consider the matter in order to gain time, 
and at once sent their surveyor and astronomer, David Thompson, to establish 
posts along the Columbia River, and to watch and checkmate the American by 
occupying the mouth of the Columbia. It was a perfidious move of unscrupulous 
men, but it failed—Astoria was well established before Thompson was able to 
reach that locality. 

Wilson P. Hunt, who was forming his party at Montreal, was likewise har- 
assed and impeded in every possible way, but finally made up his party of sixty 
men and in April, 1811, started on his epic journey across the continent by way 
of the west end of Lake Superior to St. Louis, and thence up the Missouri across 
the Rockies and down the Columbia to Astoria, where a part of his expedition, 
near the point of total exhaustion, arrived on January 8, 1812. Hunt, Crooks, 
Mackenzie, Miller and Maclellan were Astor partners, and Hunt was to be chief 
agent on the Columbia. 


BRITISH CAPTURE ASTORIA 


In 1812 the war between the United States and Great Britain resulted in the 
capture of Astoria by a British sloop of war, the raising of the British flag taking 
place on December 12, 1812, and it remained under the British flag under the Eng- 
lish name of Fort George, until restored to the United States in accordance with 
the treaty of peace on August 9, 1818, Capt. J. Biddle of the American sloop of 
war Ontario receiving the transfer and hoisting the Stars and Stripes once more 
over the historic port. 

But the occupation by the British mn 1812 had been anticipated by British part- 
ners of Mr. Astor's company, the Pacific Fur Company, and Duncan Macdougal 
and Donald Mackenzie, with David Stuart and John Clarke, partners, dissolved the 
Pacific Fur Company and transferred the entire property at a ridiculously low price 
to the Northwest Fur Company, despite the protests of Mr. Stuart, the British com- 
pany being represented by George John MacTavish. Macdougal in this cowardly and 
deceitful manner returned to the company of his former service, acquired a full 
partnership therein, and upon the return to Astoria of Mr. Hunt, February 28, 
1814, with the brig Pedlar, which he had purchased to convey the movable Astor 
property to a place of safety upon learning that Astoria was to be seized as a prize 
of war by British vessels, found Partner Macdougal still officiating amidst the same 
old properties, but as the officer of the rival company and under another flag. 

The Northwest Company, which had been formed to compete with the older 
and more powerful Hudson’s Bay Company, did not long survive as an important 
factor, for it was eventually absorbed by the Hudson’s Bay Company. The latter 
in 1825 built a trading post and central fort on the little prairie bordering the 
north bank of the Columbia River, opposite the present city of Portland, naming 
it Fort Vancouver in honor of the famous marine explorer, and continued the dom- 
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inant power of the Columbia until the treaties of 1827 and 1833 culminated in the 
final boundary treaty of 1846, which designated the 49th parallel as the interna- 
tional line. In that year the chief operating post of the company was established 
near the south end of Vancouver Island, at a harbor indention which the Indians 
called Camosun, but which the British renamed Victoria, and which has since de- 
veloped into one of the most beautiful cities on the Pacific Coast. 


BOUNDARY DISPUTES 


The international boundary line, however, remained a point of dispute, the 
British maintaining that the treaty of 1846, which was designed to give all of Van- 
couver Island to the British by designating the middle of the channel separating 
the island from the mainland as the boundary line, referred to Rosario Straits, 
south of the San Juan Archipelago, while the American interpretation fixed upon 
the Canal de Haro, which touches Vancouver Island directly and is northwesterly 
from the San Juan group. In 1859, this resulted in joint occupancy of San Juan 
Island by a force of 100 soldiers of each nation while settlement of the dispute was 
undergoing negotiation and arbitration. It was eventually referred to Emperor 
William I. of the newly created German empire, in 1871, and, after exhaustive 
hearings and investigations, he decided in favor of the United States in 1872, and 
on the following October 31, 1873, the San Juan Archipelago became San Juan 
County of Washington Territory. 

The treaties of 1818, 1827 and 1833 did not decide the question of dominion, 
nor of boundaries, but provided that the citizens of either the United States or 
Great Britain might travel, hunt or trade in the disputed country without moles- 
tation from either power. This was all that could have been desired by the British 
interests represen‘«1 in the mighty Hudson's Bay Company, for this company 
was supreme throughout the Columbia River country, particularly after its absorp- 
tion of, or consolidation with its most bitter and resourceful rival in 1821, the 
Northwest Fur Company of Montreal. Yet while this great corporation exer- 
cised empirical rule over the disputed domain, its factors and agents were uni- 
formly humane and kind, and without exception courteous and hospitable in the 
best sense to all missionaries, civil or military officials, travelers rich or poor: the 
one thing that was absolutely frowned and pounced out of existence in their 
realm was anything that attempted competition with the business of the company. 


AMERICANS REGAIN FOOTHOLD 


American settlement, first magnificently and courageously inaugurated by the 
ill-starred Astor enterprise, all but died out during British occupancy and rule at 
Astoria, and the latter’s restoration to the American colors, in 1818, did not alter 
the economic situation, for the ruling power remained with the Northwest Com- 
pany at the mouth of the Columbia and the Hudson’s Bay Company in the interior. 
Nevertheless, this restoration inspired a few hardy Yankee souls to brave the 
situation and try to live in the country as Americans. 

William H. Ashley headed several exploration and trading expeditions from 
the United States into the wilds west of the Rockies during the early twenties, 
and in 1826 accomplished the epic achievement of bringing across the sanguinary 
heights a six-pounder cannon drawn by Missouri mules—signalizing the birth of 
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the modern highways and railways across the divide. About the same time, Jede- 
diah S. Smith of the Rocky Mountain Fur Company headed an expedition west 
of Salt Lake in the mining country east of the Rockies; his horses were so jaded 
that he found it impracticable to return eastward over the long trail, so he proceeded 
south to San Diego, Calif., with his party of nineteen hardy Americans, for fresh 
horses and supplies, after which he proceeded north along the coast as far as the 
Umpqua River in Southern Oregon, where hostile Indians massacred all but four 
of the party, the remaining four, including Smith, reaching Fort Vancouver. 
They were most kindly received by Dr. John McLoughlin, chief factor, who imme- 
diately organized an expedition to punish the murderers and recover Smith’s 
property, and with such success that more than $3,000 worth of peltries stolen 
from Smith were recovered and the murderers were punished by friendly Indians. 
At Smith’s suggestion, in recognition of these humane and kindly acts, the Rocky 
Mountain Fur Company permanently withdrew from Hudson’s Bay Company 
territory. 


BONNEVILLE AND WYETH 


During the next five years there were many other American trading enter- 
prises in the Northwest, by sea and land, and in 1831 Capt. B. L. E. Bonneville 
of the United States Army obtained a two-year leave of absence to organize an 
expedition into the far west and to explore the country to the Rocky Mountains 
and beyond, making a close study of the Indian tribes, their relations with neigh- 
boring tribes and military strength and characteristics; to investigate quality of 
soil, climate, natural history, topography, geography, minerals, productions, etc., 
“within the limits of the territories of the United States between our frontier and 
the Pacific.” He received specific instructions for particular investigations for the 
government, but the entire expedition had to be financed by a voluntary syndicate 
which he personally organized. 

Captain Bonneville’s great expedition, with 110 men, wagons, horses and trad- 
ing goods, started out on May Day, 1832, and while Bonneville himself penetrated 
as far west as Walla Walla, the expedition proved a financial failure because his 
traders were unable to compete with those of the Hudson’s Bay Company. His 
enterprise is particularly interesting to us because he planned to establish salmon 
fisheries on the Columbia as main support for projected trading posts along that 
stream. His supply ship, bringing equipment and supplies for these fisheries and 
posts, sailed from the Atlantic Coast for the voyage around Cape Horn, and 
was never again seen. In the same year Capt. Nathaniel J. Wyeth of Boston 
organized a similar expedition and reached Oregon with a large party of Ameri- 
cans, most of whom remained in the country, after their supply ship was lost at 
sea while en route from the Atlantic. Captain Wyeth returned east, and in 1834 
returned to the Columbia River with another expedition coming overland, and his 
schooner May Dacre arrived with ample supplies. He established trading posts 
on the river as far east as the mouth of the Snake, and a central station and settle- 
ment on Wapato Island, which was called Fort William. But the Indians were 
hostile, and the Hudson’s Bay Company constantly surrounded and impeded him 
with distressing difficulties. Fort Hall, his principal interior trading post, at the 
confluence of the Snake and Neuf, proved a failure because of continual Indian hos- 
tility and Hudson’s Bay Company opposition tactics. The Wapato station fishery 
and trading post likewise failed, and Wyeth returned to Massachusetts thoroughly 
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disheartened. But many of his party remained, adding materially to the growing 
American settlement. 

It was the policy of the Hudson’s Bay Company always to discourage, if not ac- 
tually prevent, American settlers locating north of the Columbia while the sov- 
ereignty of the region remained undecided, claiming that all the north side country 
was certain to be permanently British territory. At the same time, the com- 
pany shrewdly organized a subsidiary but unchartered and unincorporated concern, 
made up of its stockholders, and called the Puget Sound Agricultural Company, 
for which the company established Fort Nisqually, south of the present City of 
Tacoma, near Steilacoom, where it proceeded to claim possession of 261 square 
miles of fertile land—this evidently being the purpose of the Puget Sound Com- 
pany—and also the so-called Cowlitz farm of 3,572 acres. So when the sovereign- 
ty of the country was finally agreed upon in 1846, this concern claimed $5,000,000 
as a just award for its surreptitious holdings, which were in violation of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company’s own charter, and we had to pay it or go through the pro- 
longed treaty negotiations all over again. 

As one indignant writer stated the situation: The United States ‘was forced 
by a provision of the treaty of 1846 to obligate herself to purchase lands which the 
same treaty conceded as belonging to her. More humiliating still, she was com- 
pelled to reward a company for its acts of hostility to her interests in keeping out 
her citizens and breaking up their establishments. But the sacrifice was made in 
the interests of peace and civilization, and who shall say that in conserving these 
it lacked in abundant justification ?” 

Doubtless the most potent influence at this time, the early thirties, in the Amer- 
ican settlement of the Columbia River district, was the arrival of the scientific ex- 
pedition of Dr. Nuttall, naturalist, and J. K. Townsend, ornithologist, sent out by 
the Boston Scientific Society, and of the home-creating Methodist missionary, Rev. 
Jason Lee, with his courageous party, including his nephew, Rev. Daniel Lee, 
P. L. Edwards, Courtney M. Walker and Cyrus Shepherd, all of whom had left 
the Captain Wyeth party at Fort Hall. This sctentific-missionary party proved 
the entering wedge of American settlement and independence on the lower Colum- 
bia and Willamette, in October, 1832. Lee at once established a log miussion set- 
tlement on the Willamette River, naming it Wheatland. By December 14, he had 
baptized twenty-one persons, including seventeen children. Unlike the Wyeth enter- 
prise, which was crushed by the Hudson's Bay people, the Lee mission was in 
every way assisted and encouraged as an influence to pacify and control the na- 
tives. But the attempt to convert the Indians soon discouraged Lee, and his mis- 
sion became more and more a shrine for the whites, and the real beginning of 
American settlement and occupancy. 


MARCUS WHITMAN 


In 1836 Marcus Whitman, the intrepid Congregational missionary, increased 
the American population of Oregon by five—Dr. Marcus and Narcissa Prentiss 
Whitman, Rev. and Mrs. H. H. Spalding and W. H. Gray, the two ladies being the 
first white women to press the soil of Oregon. Dr. Whitman at this time brought 
the first wagon over the Rocky Mountains; he also brought sixteen cows, twelve 
horses, eight mules, three wagons loaded with supplies, farm tools, blacksmithing 
and carpenters’ outfits, seeds, etc. 
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Numerous missionary, settlement and trading expeditions followed within the 
next decade. In 1840 the resourceful and energetic Jason Lee returned from the 
East overland with a party of forty-eight Americans, of whom eight were clergy- 
men, nineteen were women, fifteen children, and one a physician. In 1841, eight 
young Americans of the Columbia built a small vessel, Star of Oregon, sailed it to 
San Francisco with Joseph Gale as captain and there at Yerba Buena (later re- 
named San Francisco) traded the vessel for 350 cows, which they drove back to 
the Columbia River settlement. Gale remained in California that winter, and in 
the spring assembled a party of forty-two immigrants and with 1,250 head of cat- 
tle, 600 horses, mares, colts and mules, and 3,000 sheep, and successfully took this 
fundamental caravan of permanent settlement and industry over the roughly blazed 
trail into the valley of the Willamette. Joseph Gale, the resourceful pioneer who 
accomplished this then gigantic projéct, was later a member of the great Executive 
Committee of three in the provisional government of Oregon. 

In 1841 there were 253 American or independent persons in Oregon; in 1842, 
111 immigrants were added, including A. M. Hastings and A. L. Lovejoy, lawyers; 
1843 brought a great immigration of Americans, Marcus Whitman personally 
piloting a caravan of 875 men, women and children, with many wagons and 1,300 
head of cattle; in 1844, about 800 more Americans arrived; 1845 was the banner 
year of American immigration, estimated as high as 3,000, and the year of the 
treaty, 1846, brought 1,000 more, making a probable total American population at 
that time of more than 6,000. 


BEGINNINGS OF GOVERNMENT 


The need of some form of government, some of the functions of which had 
been in a way supplied by the Methodist mission, now became urgently necessary, 
and even the French-Canadian settlement, whose children were pupils of the Meth- 
odist American teachers, were largely inclined to side with the Americans, espec- 
ially after the signing of the boundary treaty. Rev. Jason Lee and George Aber- 
nethy strongly opposed the formation of an independent government, but the ma- 
jority of the settlers as determinedly favored it. Those whose hearts were set upon 
the formation of a real provisional government, with a view to thereafter having 
Oregon recognized as a territory, had to work along that line under cover, without 
arousing the powerful opposition of the Hudson’s Bay Company and the Methodist 
missionaries who joined with them in opposition. 

The great herd of cattle brought in by Joseph Gale and his immigrants from 
California in 1841, resulting in every settler having some cattle, besides the flocks 
of the mission and the trading post, and the increasing depredations of wolves and 
cougars upon the herds, gave them the opportunity. A general mass conference 
was called and held, known as the “wolf meeting,’ February 2, 1843, of which 
Dr. I. L. Babcock, known to be opposed to the independent government project, 
was elected chairman. After organization had been perfected for a campaign 
against wolves, panthers, bears and other pests, one of the government “conspira- 
tors” arose and eloquently proposed that organization likewise should be formed to 
protect the lives and property of human beings, at the conclusion of which he of- 
fered a resolution that a committee of twelve be appointed “to take into considera- 
tion the propriety of taking measures for the civil and military protection of this 
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colony.” The resolution was adopted by unanimous vote, and the committee of 
twelve appointed. 

Within a month the committee met at Willamette Falls, where Rev. Jason Lee 
and George Abernethy appeared before them and vehemently opposed the move- 
ment as premature and abortive. After hearing these protests, the committee cut 
out the office of governor from its plan, and then called a general meeting for May 
2, 1843. This was a sensational assemblage, at which the opposing forces clashed 
in the open and everybody voted. The Hudson’s Bay crowd had coached their 
French employes, under the leadership of Father Blanchet, the priest, to vote “no” 
on each motion; this was quickly discovered by the Americans and they worded 
their motions so that some of their chief projects seem to have been adopted unani- 
mously. Le Breton and W. H. Gray then moved for a division on the question 
of organizing a government, and big Joseph L. Meek strode out and marked a line 
on the ground with his boot, shouting: “All for the report of the committee and an 
organization, follow me!” Fifty-two Americans and American-favoring French 
toed the line, while Father Blanchet could muster but fifty Frenchmen in opposi- 
tion. The vote was declared, the opposition deserted the meeting, confused and 
disgusted. The government officers chosen were: Supreme Judge, A. E. Wilson; 
Clerk and Recorder, G. W. Le Breton; Sheriff, J. L. Meek; Treasurer, W. H. 
Willson, and Legislative Committee to prepare a code of laws to be submitted for 
approval July 5: Messrs. Hill, Dougherty, Shortess, Moore, O'Neil, Gray, Newell, 
Beers and Hubbard. This code of laws, singularly just, wise and adequate, was 
adopted, and the provisional government remained both efficient and popular until 
Congress, on August 14, 1848, granted Oregon the rights of territorial government. 
Abraham Lincoln was offered the honor of becoming the first territorial governor, 
but he declined, and the honor passed to the able Joseph Lane of Indiana. 


FIRST WASHINGTON SETTLEMENTS 


Despite warnings of the Hudson’s Bay Company men, Michael T. Simmons, 
later known as “the Daniel Boone of Washington’, with five companions, left the 
Columbia River in the spring of 1845 to explore the forests and lands north of 
that great stream. He was a rugged Irish-Kentuckian of powerful build and in- 
domitable courage, as well as independent spirit. They ascended the Cowlitz River 
about fifty miles on the first trip, and then returned to the Columbia. In July, 
with eight companions, he explored the head inlets of the sound, near Olympia, 
in canoes, and then selected a site for his colony near the falls of the Des Chutes 
River, later known as Tumwater. He then went back to the Columbia settlements, 
and a little later returned to his colony site with Geo. W. Bush, Gabriel Jones, 
James McAllister and David Kindred and their families, and Jesse Ferguson and 
S. B. Crockett, to form the first white settlement in what was soon to become 
Washington Territory. Next year, 1846, a few more families Joined the hardy 
colony, including Edward Sylvester, whose land claim became the site of the fu- 
ture territorial capital, Olympia. They were industrious and courageous people, 
and the settlement prospered and encouraged further progress in the occupation 
and development of Puget Sound. 

The next important attempt to found an American colony on Puget Sound was 
that of the unfortunate Thomas W. Glasgow on Whidbey Island in 1848, but a 
council of the Indians of this region decided against it and the settlers vacated the 
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land. Glasgow’s claim and cabin were later taken by the renowned Col. I. N. 
Ebey in 1850, who was murdered there by Northern Indians seven years later. 


WHIDBEY ISLAND SETTLED 


Simmons early in 1850 bought a tramp brig that had come from Maine with 
gold seekers, loaded it with piles and initiated Puget Sound marine commerce by 
taking the cargo to San Francisco and selling it. In the same year Col. I. N. 
Ebey having settled near the northwest end of Whidbey Island, R. H. Lansdale 
took up a claim and settled at Penn’s cove; Steilacoom had a small colony and a 
large store was built there; H. C. Wilson settled at Port Townsend and a townsite 
of that name was laid out on the west side of the bay. In the following year what 
is now West Seattle was chosen by a colony including C. C. Terry, John Low, C. T. 
Boren, A. A. and D. T. Denny, John C. Holgate and W. N. Bell, followed soon 
after by Henry Yesler, who with his sawmill, transplanted the town to the east 
side of the Elliott Bay inlet. In 1852 Capt. Henry Roeder and Russell V. Peabody 
located their sawmill at Whatcom, where coal was discovered and a mine opened 
the following year. Tulalip accommodated the first Snohomish County settlement, 
in 1853, when John Gould and Peter Goutre located there and built a sawmill, later 
sold to the United States, in 1856, when the locality had been included in the Tula- 
lip Indian reservation. 

The ambition of all these early pioneers, so far distant from the then territorial 
capital, Oregon City, Oregon, was to form a more flexible and sympathetic govern- 
ment of their own, north of the Columbia River. J. B. Chapman, in a 4th of 
July speech at Olympia in 1851, eloquently voiced this desire, and entitled his ad- 
dress, “The Future State of Columbia.” It inspired immediate action, mass meet- 
ings were held and memorials sent to Congress, praying for the creation of a new 
territory. Congress was slow in taking action, but a new newspaper, The Colum- 
bian, the first in the region now Washington State, made its appearance and kept 
the subject very much alive. The first issue of this paper, a weekly, appeared 
September 11, 1852. : 

A general convention was held at Monticello, at the mouth of the Cowlitz River, 
and Congress was again memorialized, this time with a certain support from the 
Oregon Legislature, many of whose members, however, wanted what we now know 
as Eastern Washington and Eastern Oregon, east of the Cascade Range, set aside 
as Columbia Territory, and all west of the Cascades from the British boundary to 
the California line to remain as Oregon Territory. The majority of the legislators 
and the people favored the Columbia River as the boundary. 


WASHINGTON TERRITORY 


On March 2, 1853, with the name Washington substituted for Columbia, the 
new territory of Washington was created by Congress, with the following officers: 
Isaac Ingalls Stevens, who had just completed the transcontinental government 
railroad survey, Governor; C. H. Mason, Secretary of the Territory; Edward 
Lander, Chief Justice; John R. Miller and Victor Monroe, Associate Justices ; 
J. S. Clendenin, District Attorney, and J. Patton Anderson, United States Mar- 
shal. Judge Miller declined the appointment as supreme court justice, and O. B. 
McFadden of Oregon was appointed in his stead. 
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All the territory now embraced in the State of Washington was composed of 
nine counties, the names of which still remain, though their vast areas have been 
cut up into new counties. The original. nine were: Lewis, Clark, Pacific, Thurs- 
ton, Jefferson, Pierce, King, Island and Walla Walla counties. Island County in 
the original formation of the territory included all that vast area now separated 
into Snohomish, Island, Skagit, Whatcom and San Juan counties. Whatcom be- 
came a separate county in 1854, Snohomish in 1861, San Juan in 1872 and Skagit 
(formed from the South half of Whatcom) in 1883. 

Abler leadership, both civil and military, than that of Gov. Isaac I. Stevens, and 
his capable cabinet, could not well be imagined. He demonstrated his greatness 
upon every occasion with unexampled resourcefulness, courage and devotion to the 
best principles of constructive citizenship. 


CHAPTER III 
INDIAN WARS 


DISPOSITION OF TRIBES—PLAINS INDIANS HOSTILE—FIRST WHITE INVA- 
SIONS—CAYUSE WAR—YAKIMA INDIAN WAR—TREATY OF WALLA 
WALLA—MUKILTEO TREATY—OUTBREAK OF WAR-—-SOUND INDIANS 
FRIENDLY —CHIEF PATKANIM DEFENDS WHITES—PATKANIM ME- 
MORIAL—SNOHOMISH VOLUNTEERS—COLONEL EBEY’S COMPANY— 
LESCHI’S WARRIORS BRAVE—GOVERNOR DOUGLAS SENDS AID—WHITE 
RIVER MASSACRE—HOSTILES SURRENDER—NORTHERN INDIAN RAIDS 
—MURDER OF COLONEL EBEY. 


Unlike their bronze brethren of the Western plains and the great silvan wilder- 
ness of the interior of the continent, the Indians of the Puget Sound country wel- 
comed the first white explorers and settlers with generous hospitality, genuine 
friendship and kindness, mingled with curiosity and no small degree of awe. They 
were a happy, gentle, kindly people as a whole, and with an abundance of good food 
and other supplies always available to them both on land and sea, a most genial 
climate and a vast unoccupied territory in every direction away from the portages 
_and village sites of their numerous tribes and sub-tribes, they had no apprehension 

that these splendid videttes of the god-like white people might ever come in num- 
bers sufficient to hamper them in the freedom of their luxuriant realm. They were 
a home-loving, simple, contented people, to whom war and its brutalities was abhor- 
rent and resorted to only in defense of home and fireside; usually against the vic- 
ious, warlike and piratical tribes of the Northern coast — now distinguished as 
Southeastern Alaska and Northwestern British Columbia. These Northern ma- 
rauders, swooping down unexpectedly upon the peaceful villagers of Puget Sound, 
frequently massacred, plundered, and in some instances, such as in the sad cases of 
the Samish tribe of Skagit County and the Semiahmoos of Whatcom County, actu- 
ally annthilated those tribes, year after year carrying away many of the tribe to 
make slaves of them. | 

All these Indians were generally designated as “Canoe Indians,” to distinguish 
them from the meat and root eating hunting tribes of the interior, and the plains 
or horse Indians of the region east of the Cascade Range. Siwash Indians was 
the generic term applied by the early explorers and traders to all the Coast Canoe 
Indians, the word being a corruption of the French word sauvage, or the English 
word savage. 


PLAINS INDIANS HOSTILE 


The warlike tribes of the plains and mountains of Montana, Idaho, Eastern 
Washington and Oregon were of a radically different type, and were both physical- 
ly and mentally superior. At the same time, they were naturally suspicious, arro- 
gant, deceitful and warlike. It was they who started all the important opposition 
to the white invasion, and in every instance they operated with both cunning and 
courage. There were two or three noteworthy tribal exceptions to this general 
characterization, or deportment, such as the uniformly friendly Crow tribe of Mon- 
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tana, and the Nez Perces of Eastern Washington. These warlike equestrian tribes 
included the Blackfoot tribe of Montana, the Nez Perce and Pend d’Oreille of 
Idaho, the Spokane, Palouse, Walla Walla and Yakima tribes of Eastern Washing- 
ton, and the Cayuse tribe of Eastern Oregon, and their territory embraced more 
than 100,000 square miles, principally composed of fertile prairies, sloughs, rivers, 
mountain valleys and wooded areas. 

These tribes were much more numerous than those West of the Cascade Moun- 
tains, and each tribe controlled a greater area of country than any of the Puget 
Sound divisions. These included the Clallam, Makah, Quillayute, Quiniault and 
several smaller tribes of the Olympic Peninsula; the Semiahmoo, Lummi, Nook- 
sack, Samish, Skagit, Stillaguamish, Sauk, Snohomish, Snoqualmie, Suquamish 
and several other tribes, more or less offshoots of and affiliated with one or more 
of those named. 


FIRST WHITE INVASIONS 


Dr. Marcus Whitman, Congregational missionary of great executive capacity, 
had established an extensive mission in 1836 near the center of the Cayuse tribe at 
Wauletpu on the Walla Walla River, had built a flour mill, sawmill and established 
a free school for the Indians, many of whom he had baptized and thought he had 
converted. Two years later the Roman Catholic missionaries, twenty-six of them, 
headed by the astute Father Blanchet, and including such devout and energetic 
apostles as DeSmet, Balduc, Occolti, Demers, Brouilet, Ravalli, Joset and Sandlois, 
covered the entire field, establishing many small but effective missions and baptiz- 
ing many Indians, some authorities estimating that the Catholic conversions by 
1840 had reached at least 5,000 in number. 

By this time white immigration over the mountain trails had become a usual 
spectacle of the summer months, and the Indians became generally and obviously 
apprehensive and suspicious that their ancestral domain must be shared with and 
possibly usurped by the white invaders. In this atmosphere the Catholic mission- 
aries seem to have had the advantage of the Protestant proselyting of Doctor Whit- 
man, for they lived with the Indians, taught and baptized them, and then proceed- 
ed to the neighboring tribe to continue their holy work, confident that their conver- 
sions were genuine and permanent; Doctor Whitman, on the other hand, estab- 
lished a settlement of white people, with its accompaniment of civilized agriculture 
and other industrial activities, and remained in the one central locality. He also 
ministered to the Indians as a skilled physician, without apparently realizing the 
age-old obligation he thus shouldered—for the medicine man remained to the Cay- 
use Indian one having absolute power to kill or cure at will, and mere ceremonies 
of conversion or baptism in the white man’s religion were not enough to blot that 
superstition from the savage mind. 


WHITMAN MASSACRE 


Distrust of Whitman mission and material purposes seems to have had its in- 
ception with the great train of American immigrants, 875 in all, which the cour- 
ageous Whitman himself piloted across the plains and mountains into the Cayuse 
country. Less than two years later a Delaware Indian known as Tom Hill, who 
lived with the Nez Perces, came among the Cayuses and told them that the white 
missionaries had been followed by hordes of white settlers who took unto them- 
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selves the lands of the Nez Perces. In 1846 a half-breed named Joe Lewis told 
the disturbed Cayuses that he heard Whitman, Spalding and Mrs. Whitman actu- 
ally plotting to usurp the lands of that tribe. From that time on, Doctor Whit- 
man’s mission was a failure, the Indians believing that he was actually giving them 
poison in lieu of medicine. In the horrible massacre of November 29, 1847, in which 
Doctor Whitman and his noble wife, John and Francis Sager, Crockett Bewly, 
Isaac Gillen, Messrs. Hoffman, Young, Rogers, Marsh, Sales, Saunders and Kim- 
ball were most brutally butchered, Mrs. Whitman was the only woman or gir] 
who lost her life. Mr. and Mrs. Osborn escaped to the willows at the gates of the 
Hudson’s Bay fort, but the cowardly McBean, who was in charge of that post, re- 
fused to aid or admit them, although they eventually succeeded in reaching a 
place of safety, after suffering intensely from the bitter cold. 

McBean later despatched a messenger conveying to the Hudson’s Bay Governor, 
James Douglas, the news of the tragedy, stupidly instructing the currier “not to 
communicate the fact of the massacre to the white settlement at The Dalles as he 
passed, thus leaving them, too, exposed without warning to the fate that had be- 
fallen Waiiletpu.” Governor Douglas of the Hudson’s Bay Company immediately 
sent messengers with all speed to inform Gov. George Abernethy, of the provision- 
al government of Oregon, of the tragedy, and at the same time despatched Peter 
Skeen Ogden with an armed force to the scene of the massacre. Mr. Ogden at 
once called a council of the Cayuse chiefs and denounced the outrage. He de- 
manded the delivery of the forty-seven white captives taken in the raid, mostly 
women and children, and succeeded in ransoming and liberating them; ransoming 
as well Rev. Spalding and party who arrived as captives with a party of Nez Perce 
warriors, and all were delivered to Governor Abernethy on January 10, 1848. 


CAYUSE WAR 


On the evening of the day the news of the massacre was received in Oregon 
City, December 8, a great mass meeting was held and the Oregon Rifles company 
of volunteers was organized, with Henry A. G. Lee as captain and Joseph Magone 
and John E. Ross as lieutenants. The Hudson’s Bay Company provided arms and 
ammunition on the credit of the members of the Legislative Committee, and by 
January 21, the volunteer company reached The Dalles fort, thus shutting off in- 
vasion of the West coast for the winter. The Cayuse war which followed was 
both sanguinary and brief, with the several companies of Oregon volunteers usual- 
ly triumphant. Before midsummer of 1850 the Cayuse warriors were ready to 
admit they were no match for the straight-shooting, hard-fighting frontiersmen. 
Late in May a deputation of five Cayuse chiefs arrived at Oregon City and pro- 
posed a conference with Governor Lane. They were thrown into prison, and on 
June 3, 1850, all were executed, although many people doubted their guilt, the chiefs 
themselves protesting their innocence of the Whitman murders, and declaring that 
there were but ten Indians in the massacre party. But these summary executions 
put the fear of death into the Cayuse hearts and peace again reigned. | 


YAKIMA INDIAN WAR 


The years immediately succeeding the Cayuse war witnessed no open outbreak 
on the part of any of the tribes, although distrust and apprehension of the white 
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travelers, traders and settlers throughout Eastern Washington was quite evident, 
and the more observant white men long anticipated that this unrest would result in 
a more or less general uprising, inasmuch as such tribes as the Spokanes, Nez 
Perces, Cayuses and Yakimas were along some lines in alliance. During these few 
years of comparative peace, there were, however, numerous plundering raids upon 
settlers and posts by small parties of warriors, and numerous isolated murders of 
white traders or settlers. 

In 1853, when General Stevens became the first governor of the new Territory 
of Washington, he conferred with the chiefs of the various tribes East of the Cas- 
cades and proposed to purchase their lands, or such areas as they might be willing 
to sell to the government of the United States, to which the chiefs were under- 
stood to have quite generally agreed. The result of this conference was to be later 
confirmed by actual treaties. As time passed, however, month after month, and 
immigrations of whites continued to pour into and through the country, these In- 
dians began to regret their promises. Learning of these changes of sentiment, 
Governor Stevens sent his trusted aid, James Doty, to consult the leaders of the 
affected tribes, in January, 1855, before proceeding with final treaty negotiations. 
Doty succeeded in obtaining the promises of the Yakimas, Walla Wallas, Nez 
Perces, Cayuses, Spokanes and smaller tribes to meet with Governor Stevens for 
that purpose. 


TREATY OF WALLA WALLA 


Kamiakin, chief of the Yakimas and one of the ablest native leaders of the 
period, chose a point in the Walla Walla Valley as the place for the conference, on 
the south side of the site of the present City of Walla Walla. Joel Palmer of 
Oregon was appointed by the Federal Government to act with Stevens in these 
conferences, the two commissioners arriving at the council grounds on May 20, 
1855. Many stormy sessions and parleys were held, but on June 11, 1855, all the 
chiefs signed the treaty, including Kamiakin of the Yakimas who had steadfastly 
opposed selling or surrendering the ancestral lands of his tribe up to that time, and 
who obviously signed with great reluctance. Fully 4,000 Indian warriors, all 
mounted, fantastically painted and decorated with savage finery and with much 
spectacular display, witnessed these historic councils. KKamiakin frankly said that 
he signed the treaty purely in the interests of the security of his people, and not 
because he agreed with its terms. Up to the close of the meeting of June 9, Com- 
missioner Palmer had insisted upon one large reservation for all the tribes in com- 
mon, but on Monday, June 11, he receded from this drastic condition and agreed 
that there be a separate reservation for each tribe. This removed the chief objec- 
tion of most of the chiefs to the signing of the treaty. 

However, it is believed by historical writers of note that, with the exception of 
Chief Lawyer of the Nez Perce tribe, this treaty was signed without conviction, in 
order to gain time, because the tribes were not ready for a war against the whites. 
Both Looking-Glass and Joseph, war chiefs of the Nez Perces, Kamiakin of the 
Yakimas and Peupeumoxmox of the Walla Wallas were evidently insincere in 
signing the treaty, as later actions indicate, but Lawyer, a most powerful influence 
with the Nez Perces, remained true to his word. After the Walla Walla council, 
Stevens proceeded to final treaty conference with the Spokanes and Coeur d’Alenes, 
after which he crossed the mountains into Montana to treat with the Flatheads. 
His return to Puget Sound the following January was a most daring and perilous 
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expedition, though before leaving Spokane bound eastward he had assembled a 
company of forty-eight hardy miners and prospectors returned from the Colville 
country, who remained with him throughout most of his hazardous journeys going 
and returning. But while he was absent in Montana formulating the treaty with 
the Blackfoot tribe, war had broken out, headed by Kamiakin and the Yakimas, 
who were in a measure supported by both the Walla Wallas and Cayuses, as well 
as warlike bands of the Spokanes. The Nez Perces, under the influence of the 
wise Lawyer and of their influential white brother, William Craig, whose wife was 
a Nez Perce and who had resided among them for many years, remained friendly. 


MUKILTEO TREATY 


Before journeying East of the Cascades to hold final conferences with the tribal 
chiefs to conclude treaties, Governor Stevens had succeeded in concluding treaties 
with the Indians of all Western Washington, the last of which was that known as 
the Point Elliott treaty of January 22, 1855, the general council for which was held 
at Mukilteo, Snohomish County. This treaty was ratified under date of April 11, 
1859. It was signed by chiefs or chosen signatories for the tribes subscribing, as 
follows: Chief Patkanim for the Snohomish and Snoqualmie tribes; Sealth (Seat- 
tle) for the Dwamish and Suquamish tribes; Chief Goliah for the Skagit and Sa- 
mish tribes, and Chief Cowitshoot for the Lummi and related tribes, including the 
Nooksacks. The treaty names no less than twenty-two distinct tribes of Indians, 
and included “other allied and subordinate tribes,” whose chiefs, head men and 
delegates participated and concurred therein. 

The Puget Sound Indians involved in this treaty were almost unanimous in 
their acquiescence and pledged their word to abide by its provisions, a pledge that 
they did not later violate, although certain phases of the pact were later found to 
be impracticable and were accordingly amended to the satisfaction of the Indians, 
who were to be paid $150,000 in the form of annuities for their lands, and to re- 
tain certain described areas of land conveniently situated for the permanent homes 
and use of the several tribes. 

In addition to these tribal reservation tracts, Article IIIf of the treaty made pro- 
vision for a large general reservation in Snohomish County, as follows: “There is 
also reserved from out of the lands hereby ceded the amount of thirty-six sections, 
or one township of land, on the northeastern shore of Port Gardner, and north 
of the Snohomish River, including Tulalip Bay and the aforementioned Kwilt-seh- 
da Creek, for the purpose of establishing thereon an agricultural and industrial 
school, as hereinbefore mentioned arid agreed, and with a view of ultimately draw- 
ing thereto and settling thereon all the Indians living west of the Cascade Moun- 
tains in said territory. Provided, however: That the President may establish the 
central agency and general reservation at such other points as he may deem for the 
benefit of the Indians.” 


OUTBREAK OF WAR 


The first intimation that the Yakimas were preparing for war, which Chief 
Kamiakin planned to delay starting until the opening of winter, came several weeks 
after the signing of the Walla Walla treaty. Special Indian Agent A. J. Bolon, 
while on his way to join Stevens at the Spokane council, stopped at The Dalles and 
from there undertook a side trip to confer with Kamiakin, who lived in the isolated 
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valley of the Ahtanahm near where that stream joins the Yakima River. He had 
met Chief Gearry of the Spokanes on the Dalles trail, and was informed of war 
rumors by him. Bolon had his conference with the shrewd Kamiakin and started 
on the return to The Dalles. When he did not return in due season to The Dalles, 
Agent Nathan Olney of that station sent an Indian spy to investigate, and he re- 
turned with the news that Bolon had been murdered on the trail on the order of 
Kamiakin, by the chief’s nephew, Qualchien, son of Sub-Chief Owhi. This was 
confessed to the spy by Kamiakin himself, and was confirmed in a letter to Olney 
from Father Brouillette of the Ahtanahm Catholic mission, whom Bolon visited 
before departing on his return journey to The Dalles, who added that war had 
been the chief topic among the Yakimas ever since the signing of the treaty. 

This was the signal for a long series of cowardly murders of lone or very small 
parties of whites east of the Cascades, many of them prospectors heading the 
stampede to the newly discovered gold strikes in the Colville country near the 
north boundary of the territory. 

In the absence of Governor Stevens, Acting Governor Mason promptly requisi- 
tioned troops from Forts Steilacoom and Vancouver to proceed to the disturbed 
country east of the Cascades, and for the protection of Governor Stevens and 
party. Major Rains, in command at The Dalles, sent a detachment of eighty-four 
men into the Yakima country under command of Brev.-Maj. Granville O. Haller, 
the equipment including a mountain howitzer. This was the same Haller who, in 
May, 1855, had avenged the horrible butchery of a whole immigrant train party, 
including the women and children, leaving only one small boy alive, at an isolated 
point west of Fort Hall, in August, 1854; at this fiendish massacre one mother 
was compelled to witness the torturing of her children to death over a slow fire. 
Haller had captured and hung many of the perpetrators of this outrage, and then 
returned with his force to The Dalles. 

On his way toward Ahtanahm Haller’s little company encountered the enemy in 
force, and after several sanguinary battles, was compelled to retreat to The Dalles, 
from which fort he had marched on October 3, 1855. Major Rains at once sent 
a message to Acting Governor Mason of Washington for two companies of volun- 
teers and to Governor Curry of Oregon for four companies. Indian Agent Olney 
wrote similarly and most urgently from Walla Walla to Governor Curry, inform- 
ing him that practically all the Indians north of the Columbia and west of the 
Spokanes and Nez Perces had taken the field openly against the whites, and a large 
force was required to effectually subdue them, and the winter was the right time 
in which to accomplish it. 


SOUND INDIANS FRIENDLY 


Meantime the capable and wise Chief Kamiakin of the Yakimas, in cooperation 
with Chief Peupeumoxmox of the Walla Wallas, had not been idle. He had sent 
courriers to the chiefs of tribes within 300 miles on either side of the storm center, 
urging them in flaming language to rise against the invading whites. These mes- 
sengers had already done their work among the Indians of the Puget Sound coun- 
try before open warfare began on the trail to Ahtanahm, but few of the influential 
Indians of the Western tribes could be thus roused to action. Instead of falling 
in with Kamiakin’s ambitious scheme for a ruthless uprising, most of the wise 
chiefs of Puget Sound at once conveyed the information to the leading white men 
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of their vicinity. The white men of the Puget Sound country had been fair and 
friendly in their dealings with them, and they had few if any grievances. 


When the news of the Haller campaign reached the people West of the Cas- 
cades, the settlers immediately realized that a general war with the Indians, at least 
with the mobile tribes of the plains, was well under way. On October 30, Major 
Rains marched from The Dalles into the Yakima country with 700 Regulars, and 
was joined en route by Major Nesmith with four companies of Oregon Volunteers. 
Kamiakin, however, was too wary in the presence of such considerable force, and 
the expedition yielded nothing but minor engagements, the Indians always escap- 
ing pursuit on their fleet horses. | 

Many of the miners who had stampeded to the Colville country near the head- 
waters of the Columbia, were killed by the hostiles when they attempted a return 
to Puget Sound. The sturdy pioneers of the Puget Sound country hastily erected 
blockhouses of heavy timbers, enclosed by strong stockades built of split logs ar- 
ranged in the form of a solid wall, the timbers standing upright in the ground like 
fence posts. Two of these were erected on Whidbey’s Island, the largest being 
near Coupeville. 

Fortunately, Chief Patkanim and his allied head men of the Snohomish and 
Snoqualmie tribes, were too wise to be misled by the ambitious schemes of the wily 
Kamiakin and the crafty Peupeumoxmox, and they calmly assured their white 
friends and neighbors of the peaceful and friendly decision of their people. So 
that throughout that historic period of bloody turmoil and nerve-testing apprehen- 
sion and terror, no overt acts of any kind, so far as known, were committed against 
the white people by the Indians of this district. 

At the beginning of the Indian outbreak in the Puget Sound country, Col. Isaac 
N. Ebey of Whidbey Island raised and commanded a company of volunteers, en- 
listed at Fort Townsend, and in November, 1855, Chief Patkanim guided the 
colonel and his company up the mouth of the Snohomish River, and it was then 
that Col. Ebey decided upon the little island at the head of Ebey Slough as the site 
for a blockhouse and stockade for defense and as a refuge for the settlers. Captain 
Horton of the Schooner A. Y. Trask, towed by the iron steamer Traveler, Capt. 
John E. Burns, brought the company over from Fort Townsend, and the soldiers 
at once proceeded to cut logs and erect the blockhouse and stockade, a large and 
strong structure. The Traveler, doubtless the first steamboat to enter the Snoho- 
mish River, was later wrecked at sea. Col. Ebey and his company remained at this 
original fort, named Fort bey, until their term of service expired in the spring of 
1856, when the Northern Battalion, composed of Captain Smalley’s company of 
Port Townsend, Capt. Samuel Howe’s company of Whidbey Island and Capt. R. V. 
Peabody’s company of Whatcom, was organized, Col. Ebey’s men largely enlisting 
in Smalley’s company, and Ebey returning to Whidbey Island and to his duties as 
collector of customs for Puget Sound; he was murdered by Northern Indians at 
his Whidbey Island home in the following year. J. J. Van Bokkelin of Fort Town- 
send was elected major of the battalion, which abandoned Fort Ebey in the spring 
of 1856, proceeded up the river to Snoqualmie Falls, built Fort Tilton opposite the 
present site of Falls City, followed by the erection of Fort Alder on the south 
bank of the river above the falls and Fort Smalley on Snoqualmie prairie, and later 
a smaller fort on Rattlesnake prairie. These frontier volunteers brought with 
them the first yoke of oxen to enter the Snohomish Valley, killing the animals for 
food after building the forts. When the battalion was disbanded at the close of 
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the war in the late summer of 1856, many of the men returned to the Snohomish 
Valley country, having been impressed by its wealth of resources, and were aniong 
the first permanent settlers. 

After the Indian war, the little island blockhouse remained for a time as a soli- 
tary reminder of those melancholy days, but no attempt was made to preserve it, 
and it fell into decay, or some of the timbers were utilized for other and more 
peaceful purposes, so that when the writer first visited the scene in the late sixties, 
nothing remained but a few timbers of the original foundation. A little time after 
the Indian scare, Albert Robins settled on a homestead claim on the west side at 
the mouth of the slough and on the river shore, and David Humphries, a young Eng- 
lishman who was cooking in a logging camp, took the opposite land on the east side 
of the Ebey Slough, just across the water from the little island. In recent years 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway built its line across the slough at its 
mouth and across the center of the island upon which the historic blockhouse had 
stood guard during the most critical period of Snohomish County pioneer 
settlement. 

Acting Governor Mason early in October called for the organization of a com- 
pany of eighty-seven volunteers from Clark County and a similar company from 
Thurston, to report to the commanding officers at Vancouver and Steilacoom and 
be under regular army direction and command; they were required to supply their 
own arms and ammunition, but the sloop of war Decatur and the revenue cutter 
Jefferson Davis, then on the sound, complied with a request to supply these first 
volunteers. Capt. Gilmore Hays organized and took the field with the Puget 
Sound Mounted Volunteers, promptly reporting for duty at Fort Steilacoom. On 
October 21, Gilmore’s men were sent to the White River Valley, between Seattle 
and Steilacoom, to join Lieut. Slaughter, who had returned from an unsuccessful 
attempt to join the forces in the Yakima country. A company of rangers was then 
quickly organized, reporting for duty October 23, and Mason called for four com- 
panies of volunteer reserves, one each from Olympia, Vancouver, Seattle and Cath- 
lamet, and Major Rains, who had been campaigning in the Yakima country, was 
named as brigadier-general of the Washington Territory forces for the period of 
the war, with James Tilton as adjutant-general. Oregon raised several companies 
commanded by Maj. J. W. Nesmith to cooperate in the campaign under Rains in 
Eastern Washington. 

By this time the white military leaders knew who were in command and plan- 
ning the campaigns of the Indians, both east and west of the mountains. In the 
Yakima and Walla Walla region the chiefs heading the hostile warriors were: 
Kamiakin, Peupeumoxmox, Owhi, Qualchien, Te-I-As, Umhowlish and others. 
Kamiakin, however, early in the campaign despatched the Yakima war chief Owhi 
and his treacherous and fiery son, Qualchien (who had cruelly murdered Indian 
Agent A. J. Bolon on the trail and then burned the bodies of both horse and rider), 
with a large force to join the Puget Sound Indians under Leschi of the Nisqually 
tribe in the White River Valley. The cunning plan of both Kamiakin and the up- 
per Puget Sound chiefs was to draw the armed forces of the whites into the Yak- 
ima country before striking the first major blow to wipe out the white settlements 
of Puget Sound. 

Among the leading spirits of the few tribes in the Southern Puget Sound coun- 
try who heartily joined in the plans of Kamiakin and Peupeumoxmox to drive out or 
exterminate the white settlers were Leschi, a capable and warlike chief of the Nis- 
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qually tribe; Chief Kitsap of the Dwamish tribe, Tecumseh, Nelson and Quiemuth. 
But many of the small Puget Sound tribes remained sincerely friendly, while most 
of them were not on speaking terms with neighboring and more or less competing 
or actually hostile tribes, all of which was fortunate for the little settlements of 
white pioneers. 


CHIEF PATKANIM DEFENDS WHITES 


In Snohomish County the situation was singularly favorable to the few white 
people who then occupied a tiny area near the mouth of the Snohomish River, as 
well as to the more numerous settlements on the neighboring Whidbey Island. Chief 
Patkanim, who ruled the Snohomish and Snoqualmie tribes, was not only genuine- 
ly friendly to his white neighbors, but at the outset of the troubles exhorted and 
convinced his old men and young warriors that it was their duty to do everything in 
their power to protect and defend them. Indeed, Chief Patkanim of Snohomish 
alone, of all the friendly leaders of the natives of Puget Sound, seems to have 
speedily prepared to take the field, not against the well nigh defenseless men and 
women of the little white settlements in his d/qhee (home land), but actually to in- 
itiate defensive war against the hordes from the Yakima country. Chief Patka- 
nim’s effective and memorable activities at this critical time, the late autumn of 
1855, are best described by the venerable Seattle pioneer and historian, Clarence B. 
Bagley, in a section of a series of historical articles from his reliable pen published 
in the Seattle Post-Intelligencer more than thirty years ago, as follows: 

“The Indians on the west side of the Cascades were divided into numerous 
small tribes, and not the best of feeling existed among them toward each other. 
This served as a great protection to the whites, for the movements of the hostile 
Indians were watched and reported to the settlers in the earlier stages of the trou- 
bles, and later a considerable fighting force was recruited from among the friendly 
Indians, who performed effective service. 

“Pat Kanim was the most active of these. He formed a conipany of warriors 
from the Snoqualmie and Snohomish tribes, and they were well armed and provi- 
sioned by the whites. They started from Holmes Harbor, Whidbey Island, and went 
up the Snohomish and Snoqualmie rivers, and when a few miles below the falls 
learned of an encampment a short distance above, which they approached quietly 
and surrounded, making captives seventeen men. Three of these turned out to be 
Klickitats, who had been endeavoring to persuade the others, who were of Pat 
Kanim’s own tribe, to join the hostiles. This chief tried all the captives, released 
his own men, and hanged two of the others, whose heads were cut off and sent in 
to the whites ‘as a guaranty of good faith’ on the part of Pat Kanim. 

“The third hostile turned traitor, and gave a great deal of important informa- 
tion of the whereabouts and plans of his hostile brethren. These friendly Indians 
next attempted to surprise Leschi and his band of hostiles in the night, at their 
camp on White River, but the barking of a dog prevented them. Pat Kanim ap- 
proached within speaking distance of Leschi, who said to him: ‘I have understood 
you were coming to attack me, and I am prepared for you. I think I will have your 
head before tomorrow noon.’ To which Pat replied: ‘I don’t know, but I think 
before that time I will have your head.’ Pat Kanim then went back to his party, 
made a proper disposition of his force, and early in the morning commenced the 
attack. 

“His enemies were fortified in a small log house near the banks of the river, 
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and there he attacked them. A sharp engagement ensued, and Kanim drove the 
hostiles back upon their main body at the forks of the river. The fight lasted ten 
hours, and resulted in the death of eight of the hostiles, but Kanim’s party got only 
two heads, the other dead bodies being on the opposite side of the river. Leschi’s 
force greatly outnumbered Kanim’s, and when the latter found his ammunition was 
running short he withdrew. He continued to do a great deal of valuable work in 
the matter of scouting and fighting until the war closed.” 


PATKANIM MEMORIAL 


In memory of this native son and heroic leader of his peace-loving people in 
the defense of the white pioneers, the people of Snohomish County who were thus 
aided to live in friendship and security in this prolific land, have erected near 
the center of the business district of their capital and metropolis, at the center 
of the intersection of California and Wetmore avenues, a gigantic story or totem 
pole, with handsomely hand-carved symbols in a series from base to summit, 
which upon its pedestal bears a plate of heavy bronze containing this comprehen- 
sive memorial to the noble chief whom all loved and respected : 


-PATKANIM 


Chief of the Snoqualmie, Snohomish and allied tribes. Signed on January 22, 
1855, the treaty which ceded to the United States all the lands from Elliott Bay 
to the British line. As captain of Indian warriors he fought for the white people. 

This story pole and tablet erected and dedicated by the white people of Sno- 
homish County, Washington, July 20, 1922 


SNOHOMISH VOLUNTEERS 


Snohomish County's little settlement was too small to provide a company of 
volunteers, either in the beginning of the trouble in 1855 or in the following 
spring and summer, in which the Yakima Indians suffered their final and crushing 
defeat. Several Snohomish County pioneers, however, enlisted in other volunteer 
companies, at Whatcom, Port Townsend and Seattle, and campaigned and fought 
gallantly throughout the war. In fact, Snohomish County settlers were represented 
in all the six volunteer companies enlisted in the Puget Sound country, includ- 
ing the first force organized in the village of Seattle, with Edward Lander, as 
captain in command, Arthur A. Denny and D. N. Neely, first and second leuten- 
ants, respectively, and Dr. H. A. Smith as company surgeon. Dr. Smith after 
the war settled upon what was known as Smith's Island, at the mouth of the 
Snohomish River, where he and his family resided until late in the 60s, when he 
removed to the waterfront district north of Belltown, Seattle, and his name is pre- 
served in that of Seattle’s chief ocean shipping harbor, Smith’s Cove. He was the 
first practicing physician to locate in what is now Snohomish County. 

Among the forty-two volunteers enlisted at Whatcom by Capt. R. V. Peabody 
and who formed the little Company H, was James Long, who was well known by 
the earliest settlers of Snohomish County after the war. 

Charles Sebert went to Port Townsend and enlisted in Capt. Alf. A. Plummer’s 
Company J, composed of twenty-seven men. Mr. Sebert was one of the early 
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sheriffs after the organization of Snohomish County, and resided with his family 
near Lowell, and was killed by his son. 

Robert Smallman, who settled on a homestead at Tualco and whose widow is 
still living at Monroe, had the distinction of enlisting and probably serving during 
the campaign in two different companies, first enlisting in Capt. D. Smalley’s 
Company C, forty-eight men, and later appearing on the roll of Capt. Isaac N. 
Ebey’s Company I, eighty-four men, enlisted on Whidbey Island and at Port 
Townsend. 

Francis Dolan, also a valiant member of Smalley’s Company C, settled in the 
Snoqualmie Valley near the Snohomish-King County line after the war. 

James Riley, who settled on the tide flats and upland near the mouth of the 
Snohomish River and lived there for many years, served in Capt. Wm. H. 
Wallace’s Company D, fifty-eight men, enlisted at Steilacoom. 

Capt. Geo. W. Beam’s Company I of the Second regiment, forty-five men, in- 
cluded two muscular volunteers afterwards prominent among the early settlers of 
Snohomish County. One of these was Henry McClurg, who settled on a claim 
near the present site of the city of Monroe, and who was perhaps the most active 
and constructive of the early county superintendents of schools. The other was 
Patrick Doyle, who also after the war became a prominent early settler of Sno- 
homish County. 


COLONEL EBEY’S COMPANY 


Col. Isaac N. Ebey, the founder of Whidbey Island settlement, was active in 
arousing the settlers of the island and vicinity from the first warning of a gen- 
eral outbreak, and he organized the largest volunteer company that appears of 
record, recruiting the volunteers from Whidbey Island and the adjacent mainland, 
and then rounding out the enlistments at Port Townsend, where his command 
of eighty-four determined men was mustered into the service of the Territory 
and designated as Capt. Isaac N. Ebey’s Company I, First Regiment of Wash- 
ington Territory Volunteers for the Indian Wars. Of this historic company, 
Francis Dolan settled in the Snoqualmie River Valley, and S. D. Howe later 
distinguished himself as United States Indian Agent in charge of the Tulalip 
Reservation. As many of the names of the men of Whidbey Island appearing on 
the roll of this Ebey Company are familiar to pioneers of Snohomish County who 
are still living, the entire muster roll of the company is here reprinted from the 
official records: 

Isaac N. Ebey, S. D. Howe, James Kemyes, Samuel McCurdy, J. J. Van 
Bokkelen, H. H. McNear, Henry Webber, Humphrey Hill, Geo. W. Ebey, Geo. 
W. Beam, Elliott Cline, F. W. James, Wm. Almore, John S. Alexander, James 
H. Allen, John Atkins, R. Brunn, C. M. Bradshaw, Lewis Boury, Philip Bynum, 
Daniel F. Bromfield, A. S. Buffington, Eliphalet Couat, John Conidia, Hugh 
Crockett, George Gowan, W. T. Crosbie, John Davis, James Doughty, J. W. 
Donald, G. W. Davidson, Thomas Erwin, Winfield S. Ebey, William Eldridge, 
Ulrick Friend, John Flint, Edward McGrubb, Benjamin Gibbs, John Green, 
Newell Gerrish, John Harris, Thomas Hustie, Daniel Howell, P. K. Hubbs, 
Samuel S. Irwin, Henry Jackson, J. D. Jones, Geo. B. Jones, Michael Kerwin, 
Samuel Lambert, Joseph McKissack, Thomas Maylor, James H. Mounts, Josiah 
Laury, Edward Hill, Milton L. Mounts, Joseph Maddox, Caleb N. Miller, E. H. 
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McAlmond, Alex McDonald, Charles H. Miller, John Nicholson, William Newton, 
William F. Osgood, Oscar W. Olney, Hez Ramsdell, William Rop, Jacob Rogers, 
R. S. Stevens, Daniel Smalley, John Smith, Jackson Shull, Robert Smallman, J. 
T. Turner, Alfred Tripp, Charles Thompson, James Tucker, J. F. Tucker, John 
Thornton, Franklin Tucker, Alex Underwood, Thomas Walker, Thomas 
Walters and Charles Wheeler. 


LESCHI WARRIORS BRAVE 


The White River Valley and the vicinity of Seattle were the chief battle scenes 
of the war in the Puget Sound Country. Practically every able bodied white man 
in Washington Territory was under arms, and many thousands of misguided but 
ably captained Indians were on the war path. The bloody clashes in the White 
River Valley demonstrated, however, in actual experience that the Puget Sound 
Indians under Leschi were superior in downright courage when facing United 
States regular soldiers to their boastful and more spectacular, as well as more 
ruthless, allies from the Yakima plains. Leschi himself told Indian Agent James 
G. Swan, while holding the latter as a prisoner, that they had a poor opinion of the 
regular soldiers as fighting men. This opinion was no doubt due, as in eastern 
Washington, to the stupid and stubborn attitude of the department commander, 
Major General Wool, Fort Vancouver, who, even before the outbreak of hostili- 
ties invariably sided with the Indians as against the white settlers and especially 
the volunteer troops of the Territory, at one time, indeed, giving Colonel Wright 
orders to disarm and send them home. 

Of the downright courage of Leschi Nisqually warriors the Puget Sound 
Courier said editorially: “It is in vain that we look for a parallel case of bravery in 
the annals of Indian warfare, as that of Leschi and his band going so openly almost 
under the guns of the fort (Steilacoom), which proves that we have sadly under- 
estimated the courage and daring of the Indians on the Sound.” Mr. Swan was 
taken prisoner by surprise and in the most friendly manner while at his post at 
the little reservation on McNeil’s Island. When Doctor Tolmie of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company Post at Nisqually permitted the soldiers to take the steamer Beaver with 
thirty soldiers aboard to rescue Swan, Leschi allowed his prisoner to go aboard 
the Beaver on his word that he would return, and later permitted him to go to 
the Fort at Steilacoom on parole, suggesting that if the whites would send Swan 
to him as a messenger he would talk to him, and go into council about the war. 
Leschi assured Swan that he had been driven into the war, and confessed that he 
intensely hated Col. Michael T. Simmons, Indian Agent for the Territory, and 
would not confer with him under any circumstances. All this took place three 
weeks prior to the eventful general assault upon the village of Seattle. Upon 
his return from Steilacoom without credentials as such messenger, Mr. Swan was 
left alone unharmed, and Leschi and his warriors departed to continue the war. 
Of this singular episode the Puget Sound Courier said: 

“Mr. Swan’s conduct is deserving of the highest praise, as by remaining on 
the reservation his influence tended greatly to counteract the evil consequences 
of Leschi’s visit, by keeping the friendly Indians from being led astray. Well 
would it be for us if those who have had dealings with the Indians had kept their 
word as did Mr. Swan, who would not, after being taken prisoner, break his 
parole to them.’’ And Clarence B. Bagley comments: “It was indeed an in- 
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stance of heroic courage as remarkable as rare. Leschi had been the head of 
the Indian uprising. His Indians had robbed and slain for months, and were 
still on the warpath. It must be remembered that the attack on Seattle occurred 
three weeks afterward. Notwithstanding all this, Mr. Swan, like his Roman 
prototype, went back to his death, it might be, rather than break his word to an 
Indian, and in turn that Indian showed rare magnanimity toward a foeman so 
completely in his power.” 


GOV. DOUGLAS SENDS AID 


The new Territory was greatly aided in its preparations when, on November 
15, 1855, Territorial Adj.-Gen. James Tilton in a letter to Governor James 
Douglas of British Columbia, then a Hudson’s Bay Company province, requested 
arms and ammunition for the volunteers. Governor Douglas, admitting he had only 
100 stands of arms altogether, at once despatched the steamer Beaver with fifty 
rifles, ten barrels of powder and a corresponding supply of ball. The moral 
effect of the presence on the Sound of both the Hudson’s Bay steamers Beaver 
and Traveler was also noteworthy, and probably in a measure aided many wavering 
Sound Indians to stand by the whites. 

Owing to the heavy timber and undergrowth, the soldiers and volunteers were 
at considerable disadvantage in the White River country, where the fighting was 
all in ambush or under cover and the Indians were much more intimately familiar 
with the country than any of the whites. The gallant Lieutenant Slaughter was 
shot and killed from ambush while in conference with other officers, and many 
other dauntless soldiers were thus picked off, without much chance of retalia- 
tion. In eastern Washington General Wool suspended operations in Novegnber, 
1855, to give him time to plan a campaign; he was apparently the only considerable 
white man of the time remaining unaware of the elaborate and long-continued 
preparations for the war, until the actual war was under way, when he was wholly 
unprepared to meet the situation. Even when the first blows were struck and 
the Eastern Washington plains were aflame with hostile, murdering and pillaging 
warriors, he declined to send a detachment of troops to escort Governor Stephens 
and his little treaty party from Montana and Idaho through the theater of open 
warfare back to his Territorial capital. He had truckled to the pride of the 
scheming war chiefs of the eastern country and had guaranteed that no whites 
would be permitted to settle in that region, and soon after that these warriors 
had raided his forts, stampeded and stolen horses and livestock and overwhelmed 
and murdered detached parties of General Wool’s “friendly” soldiers. Volunteers 
of Washington and Oregon had to bear the brunt of the fighting when war came, 
and to their valor, resolution and sacrifices must be given the major share of the 
credit for successfully terminating the war late in 1856. And these hardy, prac- 
tical pioneers were convinced that the misery and suffering, bloodshed and deso- 
lation of this little war should have been crushed at the outset in October or 
November, 1855, had there been alert, capable and sympathetic leadership of the 
regular troops at headquarters in Fort Vancouver. 


WHITE RIVER MASSACRE 


Likewise the awful massacre of the White River Valley settlers was made pos- 
sible when Acting Governor Mason accepted the treacherous assurances of the 
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hostile warriors that they were friendly, and then went to Seattle and persuaded 
the terrified White River settlers to return to their homes, as he knew positively 
that the Nisqually Indians were all “friendly.” He had, upon hearing that the 
White River settlers had fled from their homes, obtained an escort of soldiers from 
Fort Steilacoom and visited and conferred with the Nisqually hostiles in the White 
and Green River valleys, the wily Indians having told him they were friendly and 
that they thought the settlers foolish to desert their homes. Mason accepted every 
word of this as gospel truth, and proceeded to Seattle. He also held a conference 
with Captains Gansevoort and Sterrett of the United States sloop of war Decatur 
and requested them to take the Decatur away, as all the Indians were friendly, there 
was no danger, and the presence of the armed vessel might cause the Indians to be- 
come suspicious and alarmed. Fortunately, these officers did not favor any such 
action, and were able to prevent the absolute massacre of the Seattle settlement 
by a thoroughly planned assault of more than 1,000 armed warriors. When 
Captain Sterrett caustically informed Lieut. Arthur A. Denny of the Seattle vol- 
unteers, Denny said, according to Bagley: “I have no power to prevent your leav- 
ing us, and if the people who have come here for safety return to their homes they 
will be murdered in a fortnight.” Captain Sterrett then declared he did not know 
whom to believe, but he would stay with his ship “and find out for himself.” 

A number of the families returned to their homes in the White River wilder- 
ness. The fact that 200 regulars were now at Fort Steilacoom and were cooper- 
ating with volunteers in the White and Green River valleys, helped to reassure 
them. The volunteers, divided into small parties, patrolled the country as far east 
as the summit of the Cascades and north to the Snohomish River, and south to the 
Chehalis, and they had many skirmish battles, in one of which Lieutenant McAI- 
lister and Pvt. M. Connell were killed. 

Mr. Bagley’s story of the White River massacre follows: “On the morning of 
October 28, 1855, the Indians took advantage of the absence of the military from 
the immediate vicinity of the headwaters of the White and Green rivers, and by 
a sudden attack surprised and murdered nearly all those who had returned to their 
farms a few miles above the present town of Kent. They killed William H. 
Brannan, wife and child, George E. King and wife, H. H. Jones and wife, and 
Simon Cosper. It was also reported that a young boy was captured, whom the In- 
dians treated kindly and said they intended to make a chief of him when old 
enough. (Leschi so informed Mr. Swan.) If this was true, the child must have 
died soon afterward, as there is no record of his having been returned to the 
whites. A man named Cox and his wife and Joseph Lake were attacked, but 
escaped and gave the alarm as they fled down the river for Seattle. * * * 
Joseph Brannan, a brother of William, was one of the deadliest shots in the 
country where nearly every man or boy was a crack rifleman, and it was a matter 
of current talk for many years that he had taken bloody revenge upon many of 
the savages who had helped to kill his brother. 

“Old Curly,’ an old friendly Indian, at the risk of his life, saved three little 
children of the James family. He brought them to Seattle, where they were affec- 
tionately cared for until opportunity offered to send them to their relatives in the 
Eastern states. Capt. C. C. Hewitt and a company of volunteers hastened to the 
scene of the tragedy to bring in the dead—there were no survivors. An Indian 
named Kitsap, the elder, (claimed by the Indians to have been the lineal chief of 
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the Dwamish Tribe) after whom Kitsap County was named, gave the warning 
to the settlers along the Puyallup River and they fled to Fort Steilacoom.” 


SEATTLE ATTACKED 


The well-planned attack upon Seattle, gallantly and effectually repelled by 
Captain Gansevoort of the Decatur, who had succeeded Captain Sterrett on De- 
cember 10, was intended to be launched at 10 o’clock on the morning of January 
26, 1856. Duwamish Jim, a friendly Indian aiding the whites, attended the final 
conference of the hostile Indians, who were headed by Owhi of the Yakimas and 
Klickitats and Leschi of the Nisquallys, and kept the Decatur commander promptly 
informed of their plans. Captain Gansevoort’s force consisted of a few less than 
one hundred and fifty sailors and marines. In the evening of January 25, Lieuten- 
ant Phelps noticed unusual activity at Old Curley’s Camp of Dwamish Indians; 
they were hastily leaving with all their belongings in their canoes. Replying to a 
question as to the cause, the old woman shouted to Phelps, “Hyu Klickitats copa 
Tom Pepper’s house!” (Many Klickitats at Tom Pepper’s house.) Phelps re- 
ported the news to Captain Gansevoort, who immediately ordered a shell fired 
into the house designated. The deafening report of the heavy deck gun was imme- 
diately followed by the warwhoops of more than a thousand hostile warriors, who 
had been divided into small detachments, each of which had as its objective a 
definite house in the little settlement. The assault upon the settlement was thus 
precipitated many hours ahead of the time scheduled by the chiefs, and practically 
all the inhabitants were able to flee to the security of the blockhouse, or were 
taken aboard the Decatur, or the bark Brontes which was at anchor a little south 
of the Decatur. 

The guns of the sloop of war at once answered the warwhoops of the savages, 
and with such good effect that only two white persons are known to have lost their 
lives in this misguided engagement. The Indians were afraid of the big guns of 
the warship, and refused to expose themselves to the marines who were ashore for 
a hand-to-hand engagement, or house-to-house fighting with the warriors. All the 
next day and night this hide-and-seek warfare continued, and then the Indians 
departed thoroughly discouraged, but taking with them all the portable property 
of the settlement they could carry. The two white men shot and killed were 
Milton Holgate, age 17, an uncle of C. H. Hanford, later United States district 
judge for many years, and Robert Wilson, a stranger in the settlement. This was 
the final disheartening blow to the hostile Indians in the Puget Sound Country. 
The weary Yakima and Klickitat braves within a week afterward crossed the 
mountains to their own country, and their disillusioned Puget Sound allies re- 
turned to their several tribes. Leschi was later tried and hung for treason. 

The important fighting in the Indian war of 1855-1856 was nearly all done by 
regulars and volunteers against the mounted warriors on the plains of eastern 
Washington. There were numerous engagements, the final and most decisive of 
which resulted from the attacks upon small detachments of Colonel Wright’s reg- 
ulars at and in the vicinity of the Cascades, Columbia River, in which the Yakima 
and Cascade or Cayuse Indians committed cruel deeds and made off with much’ 
government property. These rousing experiences incurred the vengeful wrath 
of the competent Colonel Wright, who from that time on proceeded with a ter- 
rible and effectual campaign of retaliation, in which he was ably supported by 
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Lieut. Phil Sheridan, who joined him with forty men from Fort Vancouver, and 
who captured an entire war party of the Cayuses, tried them for treason in viola- 
tion of their treaty and executed a number of them. Up to this time the most 
effective campaign against the hostiles had been by volunteer companies headed 
by Lieut. Col. Benjamin F. Shaw. 

But the war in eastern Washington persisted desultorily until the early sum- 
mer of 1858, when several Colville miners were murdered, and the settlement 
there petitioned Colonel Wright to send a force from Fort Walla Walla for their 
protection. About the same time, the deceitful Tilcoax of the Coeur d’ Alenes, 
whose protestations of friendship Colonel Wright believed, organized a raiding 
party and made off with much Fort Walla Walla property. 

Lieut. Col. Edward J. Steptoe was despatched in May from Fort Walla Walla 
with a small battalion to the Colville Country, but was intercepted by a superior 
force of hostile Nez Perces and allied warriors, overpowered and forced to re- 
treat under the greatest difficulties experienced by any troops at any time during 
the Indian campaigns of the Northwest. The beaten soldiers eventually reached 
the fort, in two divisions under escort of a mounted band of friendly Nez Perces. 

Maj.-Gen. Newton S. Clarke, who had succeeded Wool as Department Com- 
mander, upon receiving the report of this disastrous expedition, ordered Colonel 
Wright to immediately organize a force of 600 men, proceed into the Spokane 
country and punish the Indians with severity sufficient to settle for all time the 
question of sovereignty. Up to this time these hostiles had refused to permit any 
white people or soldiers to pass through their territory. Colonel Wright marched 
with his troops on August 15, and on September 1 fought the great battle of 
Four Lakes, followed by the awful slaughter in the final and decisive battle of 
Spokane Plains, September 5, which forced the warring chieftains to unconditional 
surrender for all time. Prior to this last sanguinary battle, the war chiefs had 
vainly tried to hold council as to terms of peace with the white commander, but 
Colonel White refused to parley and demanded unconditional surrender, which he 
won by force and gallant fighting. This was the first use in Indian warfare of 
Minnie rifles, afterwards an important infantry arm in the American Civil war. 
Many Indians were killed, and the principal war chief, Kamiakin, was wounded. 
On September 8 most of the horses of the fleeing Indians were captured, the best 
of them kept and the rest shot. 


HOSTILES SURRENDER 


Col. Wright summed up the campaign at the conclusion of his extended de- 
tailed report as follows: ‘The war is closed. Peace is restored with the Spokanes, 
Coeur d’Alenes and Palouses. After a vigorous campaign, the Indians have 
been entirely subdued, and were most happy to accept such terms of peace as | 
might dictate. Results: (1) Two battles were fought by the troops under my 
command, against the combined forces of the Spokanes, Couer d’Alenes and 
Palouses, in both of which the Indians were signally defeated, with a severe loss of 
chiefs and warriors, either killed or wounded. (2) One thousand horses and a large 
number of cattle were either killed or appropriated to the service of the United 
States. (3) Many barns filled with wheat or oats, also several fields of grain, 
with numerous caches of vegetables, dried berries and camas, were destroyed or 
used by the troop. (4) The Yakima chief, Owhi, is in irons, and the notorious 
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war chief Qualchen was hanged. The murderers of the miners, the cattle stealers, 
etc., (in all, eleven Indians) were hanged. (5) The Spokanes, Couer d’ Alenes 
and Palouses have been entirely subdued, and have sued most abjectly for peace on 
any terms. (6) Treaties have been made with the above-named nations. They 
have restored all property which was in their possession, belonging either to the 
United States or to individuals. They have promised that white people can travel 
through their country unmolested, and that no hostile Indians shall be allowed to 
pass through or remain among them. (7) The Indians who commenced the battle 
with Lieutenant Colonel Steptoe, contrary to the orders of their chief, have been 
delivered to the officer in command of the United States troops. (8) One chief 
and four men, with their families, from each of the above-named tribes, have been 
delivered to the officer in command of the United States troops, to be taken to 
Fort Walla Walla and held as hostages for the future good conduct of their re- 
spective nations. (9) The two mounted howitzers abandoned by the troops under 
Lieutenant Colonel Steptoe, have been recovered.” 

Maj.-Gen. Newton S. Clarke, commander of the Department of the Pacific, 
United States Army, at Fort Vancouver, who at first was inclined to adopt the 
policy of his predecessor, Major-General Wool-—a distinguished soldier of the 
war with Mexico in 1846—-had completely reversed that policy, and now sent 
a report to Washington actually supporting the Indian treaties negotiated by 
Governor Stevens, and whose confirmation Congress had indefinitely suspended be- 
cause of the strong and persistent opposition of General Wool, who charged these 
ten Indian treaties with entire responsibility for the Indian wars in Washington 
and Oregon. Upon receiving General Clarke's urgent recommendations, Congress 
at once reconsidered the treaties, hastening to confirm them all by unanimous vote, 
all the same day. It is obvious that, if these treaties were the cause of the Indian 
uprising, it was on account of this prolonged delay in fulfilling the promises of 
the United States contained in those treaties, promises agreed to by the Indians 
in 1855 and not confirmed at Washington till 1859; it was the mysterious delay of 
the white chiefs in making good their pledged word that filled the simple Indian 
mind with distrust and suspicion, and finally with anger and warlike hatred. 


NORTHERN INDIAN RAIDS 


During the war between the Indians and white people of Washington Terri- 
tory and for several years immediately following that struggle, the fierce and 
piratical Northern Indians were more active than ever in their raids upon exposed 
settlements of whites or small Indian ,villages along the shores of Puget Sound 
and among the islands. They were both crafty and warlike, and would come into 
the Sound suddenly and without warning, in large war canoes, each carrying 
from 40 to 70 armed men and traveling at a speed equal to that of ordinary 
Puget Sound steamboats of the present time. Numbers of these Northern Indians 
found employment during the Indian war period in the lumber camps of the 
Sound country, but the Territorial Legislature then passed a law prohibiting the 
employment of any Indians not residents of the territory, with a view to minimiz- 
ing the danger of raids from the northern tribes. When ordered out of the country, 
many of these defied the authorities and had to be sent away by force of arms. 
Thus, a party of Northern Indians working at the Port Gamble mill and logging 
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camp defied the officers, and a naval vessel had to be requisitioned and had to open 
fire upon them, killing several Indians, including one of the chiefs. 


MURDER OF COLONEL EBEY 


In revenge for this bloody affair, the Hydahs sent a war party to Puget 
Sound, delegated to make suitable reprisals and to bring back the head of a white 
chief of corresponding prominence among the whites as the Hydah chief killed at 
Port Gamble was to the Hydah nation. This war party operated stealthily, mak- 
ing its investigations among the island settlements. Some of them approached 
Thomas Hasty, while he was at work in a field one afternoon on the Whidbey 
Island farm of Col. Isaac N. Ebey, and engaged him in friendly conversation. 
They seemed anxious to know if Colonel Ebey was really an important leader 
among the whites, and Hasty proudly replied, in Chinook, that Colonel Ebey was 
indeed “hyas skookum tyee’—a very powerful chief. 

That same day William Jarman, known as “Blanket Bill” because he had, in 
1848, been ransomed from the Nootka Indians by Governor Douglas of Victoria 
for thirty-two Hudson’s Bay blankets, paused on his way in carrying messages 
between Forts Bellingham and Steilacoom, to warn Colonel Ebey that dangerous 
Northern Indians were in the vicinity. But Colonel Ebey was personally ac- 
quainted with many of these Indians, and considered them his friends, according 
to Jarman. . 

On that night, November 11, 1857, these Indians went ashore, shot and killed 
Colonel Ebey, cut off his head and took it with them as a trophy to their northern 
homes. The captain of one of the Hudson’s Bay Company steamers a few days 
later recovered the entire scalp, which had been removed from the skull, and 
returned it to the bereaved family. Many other vicious depredations followed, 
all of which the Northern Indians claimed were in retaliation for the bloody affair 
at Port Gamble in 1856. However, these raids, too, became more and more infre- 
quent at the beginning of the ‘60s, since which time there have been no serious 
troubles with any of the Indians of the Pacific Northwest. And the tragic death of 
the distinguished and beloved Colonel Ebey remains unavenged. 


PART TWO 
COUNTY GOVERNMENT 


CHAPTER I 
ESTABLISHMENT OF COUNTY 


ELECTION OF 1860—SNOHOMISH COUNTY ORGANIZED—LEGALIZING ACT— 
CENSUS OF 1861—FIRST COMMISSIONERS MEETING—FIRST COUNTY 
ELECTION—FIRST TAX LEVY-—-CENSUS OF 1862—GOVERNMENT IN 1863— 
FIRST COURT HOUSE—ELECTION OF 1865—STILLAGUAMISH PRECINCT 
—FIRST LOCAL OPTION—LOWELL AND SULTAN PRECINCTS—SESSIONS 
OF 1871I—MURDER OF CHARLES SEIBERT—COUNTY FINANCES IN 1875— 
OFFICERS IN 1876—-CENTENNIAL RESOLUTION—CENTENNIAL HISTORY 
—PARTY POLITICS IN 1876—ELECTION OF 1876—COURT HOUSE MOVED— 
EVENTS OF 1877—-CENSUS OF 1877—COUNTY BOUNDARIES CHANGED— 
HAPPENINGS OF 1878—CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION—ELECTION OF 
1878—COURT HOUSE MOVED AGAIN. 


In preceding chapters has been told how the region to be known as Snohomish 
County was first settled by the hardy woodsmen and traders of the great North- 
west. The years had been few since their first coming, but they had endured much 
and accomplished more. While every hour of every day must have been occupied 
with the gigantic task of carving homes for themselves in the great wilderness 
of woods, these pioneers did not lose sight of, nor interest in, the inalienable right 
of free Americans to govern themselves. Doubtless, through the deep arches of 
the cedar and the fir, they visioned the happy homes that were to come and saw 
the smiles of womankind and heard the soft laughter of children. And they knew 
that to secure and hold these: blessings it was necessary for them not only to 
harvest the huge timber, to build shelter and to clear the land so that the wonderful 
combination of soil and climate might multiply a thousand fold, but that they 
must also establish and maintain an orderly, law-abiding government. 


ELECTION OF 1860 


Even before they took steps to become a separate unit in the commonwealth of 
Washington Territory, and while all that is Snohomish was a part of Island 
County, these pioneers did not neglect their right of suffrage, and in the decisive 
campaign of 1860, when Abraham Lincoln was elected President, seventeen of 
them cast their ballots and had them forwarded to the county seat of Island County, 
at Coupeville. There is no record that these votes were received and counted, but the 
righteous intent was there, and the names of these first voters of Snohomish County 
form a roll of honor worthy of a first place in its history. They were: E. C. 
Ferguson, Charles Short, William Hawkins, Francis Dolan, George Allen, H. 
McClurg, Benjamin Young, Hiel Barnes, Salem Woods, Patrick Doyle, John C. 
Riley, T. P. Carter, Z, F. Wheat, A. J. Bailey, John Cochrane, Andrew Johnson 
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and Jacob Summers. Some of these men proved but transient citizens, and the 
recording of this vote is the only mention made of them in the history of Sno- 
homish County. Others were destined to play a large part and to be among the 
real builders of the commonwealth. 

It was almost immediately following the casting of these ineffective ballots, 
and perhaps for that very reason, that twenty citizens, under the leadership of the 
indomitable E. C. Ferguson, signed a petition to the Territorial Legislature asking 
that the mainland be cut off from Island County, and that the new county be named 
Snohomish, after the broad and generous river along whose banks the little set- 
tlements clustered. Unfortunately the list of these “charter members” of Sno- 
homish County has been lost. This was due to the fact that even before the signa- 
tures of the scattered settlers could be secured and the petition forwarded by canoe 
to Olympia, the Legislature had acted and Snohomish County was born. 


SNOHOMISH COUNTY ORGANIZED 


It was on January 14, 1861, that Snohomish became a county in its own right, 
free to work out its own destiny and to carve its name high upon the roll of the 
rich and prosperous counties of America. The sublime audacity of youth, the 
abounding faith and vitality of the pioneer, the high courage of the West could 
have been shown no more forcibly than in this act of the Washington Territorial 
Legislature, which took an area as large as a New England state, populated by 
less than two-score men—and no women—and made it into a self-governing unit 
of the commonwealth, even before it was known that that privilege had been asked. 

The enactment by which Snohomish County was created is couched in the dry 
language of a legal document, nevertheless it 1s the very cornerstone upon which 
all the history and all the identity of the county are builded, and its formal phrases 
should be preserved. The text 1s as follows: 


AN ACT 
To Create and Organize Snohomish County 


The Legislative Assembly of the Territory of Washington do Enact as Follows: 

Section 1. The boundaries of the County of Snohomish shall be as follows: 
Beginning at the southwest corner of the County of King, being at the point where 
township line north of township No. 26 strikes Puget Sound waters, thence run- 
ning due east, by said north line of Township 26, to the summit of the Cascade 
Mountains, thence northerly, by the said summit, till it strikes the easterly con- 
tinuation of the eighth standard parallel, thence due west, by the said parallel, 
till it strikes the channel of the waters near the mouth and southward of the Skagit 
River, thence by the channel, running eastward of Camano (or McDonald’s Island) 
and through Port Susan Bay, and leaving Gedney’s Island (later Hat Island) to 
the east, thence southerly to the place of beginning. 

Section 2. The county seat of satd county shall be and remain at Mucokilteo 
(or Point Elliot), in said county; Provided, That a majority of the legal voters 
of said county may locate their county seat at any other point in said county at 
the next general election. 

Section 3. The following named officers of said county are hereby authorized 
and empowered to fulfill the various duties authorized by law, after being duly 
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qualified ; to-wit: Sheriff, Jacob Summers; county commissioners, E. C. Ferguson, 
Henry McClurg, John Harvey; auditor, J. D. Fowler; judge of probate, Charles 
Short; treasurer, John Harvey; and they shall continue to fulfill the said duties 
until the next general election and their successors become qualified. Passed 

January 14, 1861. | 

LYMAN SHAFFER, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
PAUL K. HUBBS, 

President of the Council. 


And thus, by a single act of the Legislature Snohomish County was given a 
name, boundaries, a complete set of county officers, and a county seat fight. It 
is said that Snohomish County had its birth in politics and was created through 
the desire of Western Washington to increase its representation in the Legislature 
to preserve the balance of power as against the eastern portion of the territory. If 
this be true, Snohomish County has been true to its birthright, for politics have 
played a large and continuing part in its government and history from that day 
until this. 


CENSUS OF 1861 


Many years later, E. C. Ferguson, who was the leading spirit in the new county, 
had preserved what purported to be a census of the legal voters of Snohomish 
County in 1861. This list was incomplete and seems to contain only the names 
of those who lived in the vicinity of Cadyville, or Snohomish City. In its Cen- 
tennial edition, published July 8, 1876, the Northern Star, printed at Snohomish, 
gave a census list of 1861 containing different names, evidently of those who 
lived in the vicinity of Mukilteo and Tulalip. These two lists, which give the occu- 
pations and in-some instances the ages of the settlers, may be taken as giving almost 
a complete record of the men who formed the first electorate of Snohomish County. 
There were no white women in the county at this time. Inasmuch as the first 
decade of the history of Snohomish County was made by these men; as they built 
the first homes, felled the first trees, cut the first trails, established the first busi- 
nesses, organized the first schools, planted the first seeds, both in the soil and in 
the minds of Snohomish County, they are entitled to this printed monument to 
the pioneers. 

The following, made up of these two census lists, is then an almost complete 
enumeration of the white men who resided in this region when Snohomish County 
was created. 


NAME OcCUPATION NATIVITY AGE 
Andrew Johnson Farmer Sweden 29 
John Cochrane Farmer Chautauqua Co., N. Y. 31 
Joseph Tebolt Farmer Montreal, Canada 35 
J. B. DeShaw Farmer Canada | 30 
Wm. McDonald Shoemaker Kentucky 35 
J. C. Riley Warmer Baltimore, Md. . 27 
P. H. Ewell Shingleweaver Philadelphia, Mo. 

Chas. M. Stilwell Cooper Philadelphia, Pa. 


E. Jasper Farmer Holstein 
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George Atkinson Sailor England 
M. H. Frost Merchant New York 
J. D. Fowler Merchant New York 
F. Peter Landewald Farmer France 

D. Brigham Carpenter =  — ........ 
Patrick Doyle Farmer Ireland 

C. Cherouse Priest France 

F. Dixon Blacksmith Ohio 

H. D. Morgan Indian Agent  — ........ 
W. H. Pope Interpreter, Ind. Dept. ........ 
Salem A. Woods Farmer Chautauqua, Co., N.Y. 25 
N. Nelson Fisherman = = — .....ee- 
Wm. King Fisherman New York 


The Ferguson, or Snohomish list gives names and occupations only, and was 
as follows: 

Those listed as farmers were: H. McClurg, George Kelsey, George Rouse, 
Henry Beachman, Benjamin Young, J. Bott, George Allen, William Hawkins, 
George Walker, F. Fisher, John Richard, Jacob Wilson, Charles Short, Samuel 
Howe, John Harvey, J. P. Voisard, Charles Thompson, A. Davis, and James 
Long. Others were: James Hayes, blacksmith; Francis Dolan, cabinetmaker ; 
George Saunders, carpenter; William Pollard, sailor; E. T. Cady, machinist; E. 
C. Ferguson, carpenter; John Alexander, carpenter. 

J. F. Guerin, not included in either of the above lists was a voter at Mukilteo 
in July, 1861. 

The most striking thing about this list is that with the exception of “P. H. 
Ewell, Shingleweaver,’”’ no mention is made of any man as engaged in logging 
or lumbering. 


[NotE]—John Harvey who was one of the county commissioners named in the act of the 
legislature creating Snohomish County, was a native of England and was one of the “Argonauts” 
arriving in California in the latter part of 1849. In 1852, he located a claim on Lake Wash- 
ington, but the troublesome Indians made it unpleasant for him and he worked in lumber 
camps and mills until 1860, when he located on the site of the farm opposite Snohomish City 
now occupied by his son Noble G. Harvey. He died November, 1886, at the age of 57 and 
was buried in the Snohomish cemetery. 

Samuel H. Howe was English born and served in the Crimean War of 1853-54. He was 
discharged from the service in 1856. In 1857 he came to the Pacific Coast with the Royal 
Engineers and was engaged for a short time assisting in the location of the boundary between 
Great Britain and the United States. In 1858 he crossed the line into this county, locating 
for a time at Port Madison. He came to the Snohomish River in 1860 with John Harvey and 
they located adjoining claims. Mr. Howe after getting somewhat settled, sent for his sweet- 
heart, who made the long trip around the Horn, and they were married in September, 1867, 
at Port Townsend where he had gone to meet the ship bringing her. They raised a fine family 
of five children, but the dread scourge of diptheria took them away from them in 1878. 


FIRST COMMISSIONERS MEETING 


Within two months after the county was created, on March 12, 1861, the first 
meeting of the county commissioners was held at the store of Frost & Fowler, 
at Mukilteo. The three commissioners, Ferguson, chairman, McClurg and Harvey, 
were present. The very first business transacted by the board was to receive and 
accept a petition for a road “from Snohomish to Woods Prairie.” Henry Mc- 
Clurg, George Kelsey and Salem A. Woods were appointed viewers and ordered 
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to meet on March 15. The second action was on the application of J. D. Fowler 
for a license to retail liquors in small quantities. This was not granted as the 
board decided it had no authority to issue licenses for less than the full amount 
of $300. It is safe to say that until very recent times, at least, two-thirds of the 
time of the county commissioners has been devoted to these two perplexing ques- 
tions; roads and liquor licenses. Other acts of this first meeting were to approve 
the bonds of Jacob Summers, sheriff, and Charles Short, probate judge, and to 
appoint Salem A. Woods, assessor; J. D. Fowler, treasurer; C. M. Stilwell, justice 
of the peace for Mukilteo precinct, and E. C. Ferguson, justice for Snohomish 
precinct. The minutes were signed by J. D. Fowler, auditor. 

The second meeting of the board was still more businesslike. It was held on 
May 6, 1861 and again the first business had to do with roads, the report of the 
viewers being accepted. There was evidently new light as to the license question 
for Frost and Fowler were licensed to sell liquor at Mukilteo for one year, for 
$60. Ferguson and Cady were licensed to maintain a ferry across the Snohomish 
River, the fee being $2, and the rates were fixed as 121% cents for foot passengers ; 
horse and carriage, $2; man on horseback, 50 cents; pack animal, 50 cents; wagon 
and team of horses or oxen, $1.50; sheep, hogs or goats, eight cents per head. 
Salem A. Woods was allowed $20 for making the first county assessment; he 
was also appointed sheriff, upon the resignation of Jacob Summers. 

It was at this time that the county was divided into two precincts: one at 
Mukilteo, the election to be held at the store of Frost & Fowler, with C. M. 
Stilwell, P. H. Ewell and J. D. Fowler as election judges; and the second at Sno- 
homish, the election to be held at the home of E. C. Ferguson and the judges to 
be chosen by the electors. The first county scrip was issued at this time to pay the 
bills of the commissioners and other officers. 


FIRST COUNTY ELECTION 


There is no legal record of the election which was held in July, 1861, at which 
time new officers were elected and the county seat was removed from Mukilteo to 
Snohomish. [In later years, E. C. Ferguson described it as a “bitter campaign” 
and that, although “Mukilteo was the largest town in the county,” Snohomish won 
by the close vote of 11 to 10. Mukilteo was undoubtedly the larger for it had a 
store and post office, all in one, while at Snohomish no mention is made of any other 
building than the home of E. C. Ferguson. But Ferguson seems to have been a 
host in himself, for he was not only a county commissioner and justice of the 
peace, but the postmaster of Snohomish. His original commission, signed by 
Montgomery Blair, Postmaster General under Abraham Lincoln, adorns the walls 
of the Snohomish post office today. Mail came by steamer from Seattle to Muk- 
ilteo and was sent on by any chance traveler, by canoe to the Ferguson residence 
up the Snohomish River. According to Mr. Ferguson, one day an Indian in a 
canoe brought a large, official envelope containing the commission. “Hurrah for 
the Postmaster!” shouted Ferguson when he opened it, but his enthusiasm was 
dampened when he read the instruction, “you will defray the expense of carrying 
the mail from Snohomish to Mukilteo out of the proceeds of your office and send 
balance to this office.” As the “proceeds” had to come from about three letters a 
month sent out by the settlers, Ferguson had some difficulty in carrying out these 
instructions, but the two postmasters worked together, getting the mail carried 
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as opportunity offered, without cost, and at the end of the quarter the net, and 
gross, proceeds of the Snohomish post office were duly forwarded to the depart- 
ment at Washington. The proceeds amounted to twenty-seven cents. 

The third meeting of the county commissioners, or the Commissioners Court, 
as it was called, was held at Snohomish, at the Ferguson home. Harvey and Mc- 
Clurg were present and Harvey was elected chairman, drawing a two year term, 
while McClurg was to serve three years. Ferguson was the newly elected auditor 
and clerk of the board. He had forwarded his bond and oath to Fowler, the 
first auditor, at Mukilteo, but while Fowler had duly sent the books and papers to 
the new county seat, he had not returned Ferguson’s bond, but this formality was 
waived for the time. Harvey had been elected treasurer, but had failed to qualify. 
To remedy this he was appointed treasurer, whereupon he qualified and gave the 
required bond. This first meeting at Snohomish, was held on November 4, 1861. 

The first sale of University lands in Snohomish County was recorded February 
7, 1862. This deed set forth that whereas Congress, on July 17, 1854, had voted 
two townships of land to be set aside for University purposes, and whereas by 
act of the Legislature, January 1, 1861, Daniel Bagley, John Webster and Edward 
Law had been appointed as the Board of University Commissioners; by David 
Bagley, chairman, they sold lots 2, 3 and 4, section 7, township 27, range 4 east, 
amounting to 225 acres, to Andrew J. Pope, William C. Talbot, Josiah P. Keller 
and Charles Foster (Puget Mill Company), for the consideration of $337.50. 
This deed was entered by E. C. Ferguson, county auditor, and is the first official 
mention of the Puget Mill Company in the county records, and one of the first 
indications of the opening of the great logging and milling industry. This land 
was located about four miles southeast of the present city of Edmonds. A second 
sale by the University Board, to Andrew J. Pope, was recorded October 29, 1862, 
transferring 61.54 acres in section 18 of the same township, a mile northeast of 
Edmonds, for $92.31. 

The records of early county government are meagre and incomplete. The 
books at the courthouse do not give the canvass of the first elections; sometimes 
not even the names of the men elected. Not being county officers, the names of 
those elected to the Legislature are not mentioned in the record, and, according to 
Prof. E. S. Meany, the accepted authority on all questions relating to Washington 
history, no record was printed of the proceedings of several of the earliest sessions 
of the Territorial Legislature. Such are the handicaps of one who would deal 
with historical facts rather than with vague and often contradictory reminiscences. 
History becomes then a mosaic of fragmentary data out of which must be con- 
structed the picture of the past. 


FIRST TAX LEVY 


But two sessions of the commissioners court sufficed to transact the business 
of the county in 1862. The first meeting was in May with the full board, which 
consisted of Harvey, McClurg and Fowler, in attendance. Two road petitions 
were received; the liquor license to Fowler & Frost was renewed for one year, 
the price being raised to $70 and a new license was issued to E. H. Thompson, for 
six months, for $25. 

The tax levy for the county began with the very modest sum of four mills. 
This was to cover the entire expense of territorial tax, county government, courts, 
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roads, bridges and schools. It was a veritable millenium for the taxpayers, albeit 
they did not think so at the time, any more than they do today. One-fourth of 
the tax was ordered set aside for the “court fund.” The report of the auditor 
was read and filed and he was allowed $8.77 for the purchase of the first record 
books of the county. Other bills allowed were: Salem A. Woods, assessing 
county, $28; P. H. Ewell, conveying prisoner from Mukilteo to Port Townsend, 
$15; J. D. Fowler, attendance on court, February term, 1861, $11; commissioners, 
per diem and expense, H. McClurg, $9.20, J. D. Fowler, $6.80, John Harvey, $6. 
The sum of $3 each was paid to H. McClurg, F. Dolan, Peter Voisard and George 
Rouse, as election judges, and E. C. Ferguson was allowed $27.50 as county audi- 
tor. The resignations of Charles Stilwell as justice of the peace, and of Salem 
A. Woods as sheriff and assessor were accepted, although it was provided that 
Woods should serve until the next general election. At this session, also, the old 
road districts were annulled and new ones created. 

The board did not meet again until November 3, 1862, several months after 
the election; so long after, in fact, that it seems not to have been deemed necessary 
to make any record of the vote, although Samuel Howe, George Walker, William 
Hawkins, F. Buck and J. A. Gilliland were allowed $3 each as election officials in 
Snohomish Precinct and J. M. Smith, A. Davis, P. H. Ewell, J. D. Fowler and 
G. Sanders received like amounts for their services at Mukilteo precinct. J. M. 
Smith was paid $15 for bringing the election returns from Mukilteo to Snohomish. 

As assessor, Salem A. Woods took a census of the county, in 1862. This list 
contains the names of the forty-four residents, with their ages and places of nativity. 
The oldest was P. G. Landerville, fifty-eight; and the youngest, P. H. Ewell, 
twenty-three. Of these men twelve were under thirty years of age, twenty-four 
were between thirty and forty; six between forty and fifty and three were over fifty. 
The average age was a little over thirty-three years. There were no white women 
and no white children in the county. 


CENSUS OF 1862 


The census of the county as taken by Salem Woods, in 1862, was as follows: 


NAME NATIVITY AGE 
Charles Taylor Maine 30 

- James Long Baltimore, Md. 28 
S. A. Woods Fredonia, N. Y. 31 
William McDonald Scotland 49 

- Benjamin Young South Carolina 36 
John Cochrane Westfield, N. Y. 7 31 

~ Henry McClurg Pennsylvania 29 
E. C. Ferguson New York City 29 
A. Davis Franklin County, N. Y. 34 
P. Golasher Massachusetts 40 
C. M. Stilwell Massachusetts 38 
P, H. Ewell Missour1 23 
James A. Gilliland Charleston, S. C. 25 
Thomas Ermine New York 47 


Thomas Hare New York 33 
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J. D. Fowler New York 24 
M. H. Frost New York 55 
D. Brigham Waster County, Mass. 55 
P. G. Landerville Montreal, Canada 58 
Thomas Dixon Iowa 28 
John Gould New Jersey 38 
George Blanchard France 42 
Rev. E. C. Chirouse France 40 
E. H. Thompson Wisconsin 32 
John Foss Holland 30 
- George Walker ln eae 39 
* John Richards France 29 
George Fisher Utica, N. Y. 39 
George Saunders England 30 
P, J. Fields Franklin County, Mass. 30 
James Hayes Liverpool, England 34 
D. W. Browning Holland | 40 
E. T. Cady Utica, N. Y. 34 
George Walters Cambridge Port, Mass. 33 
John Harvey Devonshire, England 30 
Charles Short St. Louis, Mo. 36 
Peter Voisard Stark County, Ohio 31 
Frank Buck Pennsylvania 27 

‘ George Rouse Ypsilanti, Mich. Zo 
George Kelsey Long Island, N. Y. 33 

> Wiliam Hawkins Vermillion 24 
Andrew Johnson Sweden 33 
Patrick Doyle Norfolk, Va. 33 
George Allen Mount Rose, Scotland 35 
Frank Dolan Albany, N. Y. 25 


Thirty years later, July 25, 1892, a list was printed of the surviving pioneers 
of 1862. This list contained the names of Frank Dolan, Wm. Hawkins, James 
Hayes, George Saunders, J. D. Fowler, E. C. Ferguson, John Cochrane, George 
Kelsey, George Walker, P. J. Fields, H. McClurg, S. A. Woods and Charles 
Taylor. None of these men survives in 1926. 

It will be noted that but three of these pioneers were born west of the Missis- 
sippt River; twelve were of foreign birth and twelve were born in the state of 
New York. There was no German and but one Swede in the county. There were 
but six who were born west of the Alleghany Mountains. Surely this was a cos- 
mopolitan population which was to bring the civilizations of the Old World and 
of the Eastern states to the wilds of the Northwest. | 


GOVERNMENT IN 1863 


The new and at that time most remote settlement of the United States seems 
to have been but little affected by the progress of the Civil war. Doubtless great 
personal interest was taken, quite probably on both sides of the contest, as men 
from both North and South were numbered among the pioneers. The effects of 
the war must have been felt in the stamp taxes imposed and in the higher prices 
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of some commodities, but the early settlers transacted but little business of the 
stamp requiring kind and their purchases were confined to simplest necessities. 
Snohomish County was obliged, however, to pay a direct tax to the United States 
Government, in 1863. This amounted, for the county, to $20.86 and it had to be 
provided for by an added tax levy. The minutes of the commissioners for May 
4, 1863, show that the tax levy was increased from four to seven mills, as follows: 
territorial tax, one mill; schools, 2; county, 3; court, 1. It was explained that the 
increase in the county tax was made to meet the direct Federal tax and it was 
“ordered that the direct tax for 1862 be paid out of the money now in the treasury 
and that the amount be assessed in the roll of 1863.’’ The expenses of the county, 
allowed at this session amounted to $120.19; as follows: S. Howe, as sheriff, $2, 
as assessor, $30; John Harvey, treasurer, $7.45; E. C. Ferguson, auditor, $39.60; 
EK. S. Dyer, clerk district court, $9.14; P. H. Ewell, commissioner, $18; John 
Harvey, commissioner, $6; Henry McClurg, commissioner, $8. Following the 
July election of 1863, J. E. Clarke filed his bond as auditor and took the oath 
of office before Charles Short, probate judge. Fred L. Dunbar also filed his bond 
as the newly elected sheriff. This bond, for $2,000, was signed by Jacob Liv- 
ingston, William G. Bradley, George Greenwood, M. J. Fassett, James C. McKay 
and J. D. Tullis, and was attested by J. E. Clarke, recorder; it was rejected, how- 
ever, by the board at its regular session held at the home of E. C. Ferguson, No- 
vember 2, 1863, the record reading “the bondsmen -not being considered legally 
responsible.” Although there is no record of the action, the bond must have been 
accepted, for on February 27, 1864, J. D. Tullis filed notice of his withdrawal from 
it. Sheriff Dunbar evidently failed to function as an officer, for on April 2, 1864, 
there was a called meeting of the board at which time James Widdoes was appointed 
sheriff, but he “being present” declined to serve. The clerk was then ordered to 
notify the coroner to give bonds and enter upon the duties of sheriff “that officer 
not having conformed to law in regard to bonds.”’ Again, in August, 1864, there 
was a called meeting at which the sheriff was “ordered forthwith to proceed to 
assess the county and return the roll; that duty not having been performed, the 
county having no sheriff at the time specified by law.” The assessment was finally 
made by Charles Seibert, for which service he was allowed $50 at the November 
session. The delay in making this assessment resulted in delaying tax payments 
and forced the county to go on a credit basis, with its scrip below par, a condition 
which persisted for many years. 


FIRST COURTHOUSE 


It was at the November, 1863, session that the commissioners took the first 
action looking towards a permanent home for the county offices. E. C. Ferguson 
had erected a store and hotel building at Snohomish, and according to the min- 
utes, “a contract was entered into with E. C. Ferguson for the use of a building 
for county offices at the nominal rental of $5 for one year.” At the same time 
the auditor and treasurer were authorized to furnish “suitable and economical”’ 
desks for their offices and to present bills. They were also allowed $10 for sta- 
tionery. At this session the bond of George Walker, treasurer, was approved, and 
E. If. Thompson was appointed justice of the peace for Snohomish. 

The growth of the county was witnessed by the fact that at the called session, 
April, 1864, Qualco precinct was created at the forks of the Snohomish River 
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and a precinct was also established at Ebey’s Slough, the polls to be at Runnells 
camp and the election officers to be McDonald, Runnells and Spithill. Other elec- 
tion officials were N. B. Fowler, M. H. Frost and B. F. Chalker at Mukilteo and 
John Harvey, Charles Short and George Walker at Snohomish. 

J. M. Smith and Salem Woods were the commissioners present at the sessions 
held during 1864. They increased the tax levy to nine mills, including territory 
2 mills; schools, 2; and county, 5. They also imposed a poll tax of $2 on each 
male citizen, for road purposes. This tax raise was quite necessary for bills allowed 
at the November, 1864, session amounted to $284.42. 

Although the records are silent as to details, there seems to have been some 
trouble as to county government in 1865, for at the May session, after granting 
liquor licenses to Entwistle, B. F. Chalker, Frost and Fowler and E. C. Ferguson, 
and increasing the tax levy to eleven mills, the board, Woods and Smith being pres- 
ent, proceeded to take the reports of the auditor and treasurer “from the table,” and 
“on adjustment” the funds in the treasury were found to be $175.55, this sum 
including $84.89 in the school fund and $13.94, “county funds on hand to date.” 
The minutes of this session were signed by E. C. Ferguson as ‘‘clerk pro tem,” 
and, in June, as deputy auditor, Ferguson filed a certificate to the effect that “E. 
C. Ferguson received the highest vote for auditor.” This was attested by George 
Walker, treasurer, James Widdoes, coroner, and sworn to before W. B. Sinclair, 
probate judge. In November the bill of Ferguson as deputy auditor from April 
24, to June 16, and as auditor, from June 16 to October 1, 1865, was approved 
by the board, and it would appear that J. E. Clarke did not serve after April 24, 
but, as he wrote at the bottom of the minutes of one session of the board, adjourned 
“Siniae Diae.” 

The trouble as to the assessment rolls continued to perplex the board as is 
shown by the order, dated May 8, 1865, “that the tax roll for 1864 be delivered to 
the treasurer with the roll of 1865, and the treasurer shall receive the taxes on 
said roll without the addition of any percentage to the original of said tax levy, 
and it is further ordered that when said tax roll of 1864 be delivered to the sheriff 
for collection it shall contain in addition thereto the same percentage as is con- 
tained in the roll of 1865, and no more.” 


ELECTION OF 1865 


For the 1865 election, Ebey Slough Precinct was made to include all settlers 
“from the head of the slough to the mouth of the Snohomish River, the polls to 
be open at the house of Bagley and Tullis; H. L. Bagley, George Saunders and 
J. D. Tullis to serve as judges. For Mukilteo, M. H. Frost, H. McClurg and 
David Williams (a newcomer) were named as judges, but Qualco and Snohomish 
were allowed to name their own election officials. The result of this election, of 
1865, was the choice of Franklin Buck as a county commissioner, Charles Seibert 
as sheriff, W. B. Sinclair, probate judge and E. C. Ferguson, auditor. The can- 
vass of the vote was not spread upon the minutes. The creation of new precincts 
and the growth of the Snohomish settlement made it necessary to appoint addi- 
tional justices of the peace and accordingly Leo Smith was appointed for Ebey 
Precinct, W. H. Waite for Qualco, while Snohomish was given two justices, S. 
Howe and Peter Voisard being named. 

The creation of Ebey Precinct was the first recognition of the increased activi- 
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ties near the mouth of the Snohomish River. In 1863, H. A. Taylor and H. L. 
Bagley established a store, hotel and bar at the mouth of the Snohomish River, 
on the east side. In March, 1864, Taylor gave a bill of sale for his one-half 
interest, including store building and merchandise to Robert H. Lawrence, who, 
in turn, gave Taylor full power of attorney, so that he evidently remained in man- 
agement of the property. These documents were attested by M. H. Frost and J. J. 
Vanbokelin, the early Indian fighter and well known pioneer of Whidbey Island. 
In this instrument the property is described as being located at “Habolum,” and 
this long forgotten name must find its place in history as the first ever given to a 
settlement at the mouth of the Snohomish River, antedating Lowell or Marys- 
ville or Riverside or Everett or any other. The county is to be congratulated, 
however, that this name, “Habolum” was not perpetuated. In September, 1865, 
Bagley sold his half interest, including hotel, storehouse and two dwellings to 
J. D. Tullis, for $1,000, but this did not include one dwelling and “land for ship- 
yard” which was leased to Bagley until February 1, 1866, and Bagley bound him- 
self not to sell merchandise or liquors on the premises of Bagley and Tullis for 
five months from September 12, 1865. Later Tullis sold to P. C. and C. H. 
Preston for $1,800, and it was this settlement and trade center which called for 
the establishment of the new precinct which, mercifully, was called Ebey and 
not Habolum. 

The acts of the commissioners as to the all important matter of roads have 
been purposely omitted from this chapter that the subject of roads may be treated 
separately, but with these omissions the record of county government is very 
meagre. At the May session, 18606, Salem A. Woods, Frank Buck and M. H. 
Frost were in attendance as commissioners. They fixed the levy at five mills for 
the county, three for schools and three for the territory and also imposed a special 
tax of twenty cents on the $100 for road purposes. They also allowed E. C. 
Ferguson $5 for a copy of the public lands located in Snohomish County. H. A. 
Smith was the new member of the board elected in 1866. 


STILLAGUAMISH PRECINCT 


In May, 1867, the voting place for Ebey Precinct was changed to the home of 
Peter Miller and a new precinct, Stillaguamish, was created. The election officers 
for this new precinct, the establishment of which was the first recognition in county 
government of the growth of settlement along the Stillaguamish River, were 
Harry Marshall, George Neville and O. S. Kellogg. 

Other precinct officers were: Mukilteo, Dennis Brigham, B. F. Chalker and 
McNab; Ebey, A. B. Harding, H. A. Smith and W. McDonald; Snohomish, 
M. L. King, F. Buck, C. Taylor; Qualco, Salem A. Woods, W. Waite and Charles 
Harriman. Sinclair was county treasurer at this time and Seibert, sheriff. The 
tax levy took a jump, reaching fifteen mills, as follows: county 7; territory 314; 
schools 214; roads 2 mills. The relations between the commissioners and the sheriff 
were not entirely satisfactory and in the election of 1867 a new name appeared 
upon the official roster; that of Benjamin Stretch, as sheriff. He was destined to 
be the most popular, the best liked (and the most heartily abused) man in Sno- 
homish County during the succeeding ten years, with the possible exception of 
E. C. Ferguson. These men worked together and for a long time thoroughly domi- 
nated the politics and government of the county. Sheriff Stretch was finally 
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beaten, after many strenuous attempts, but the power and prestige of Ferguson 
did not wane until the new and powerful influence of Everett dawned on the politi- 
cal horizon. Another strong man who appeared at this time was Charles Harri- 
man, who was chairman of the board of commissioners, the other members being 
Nat Fowler and P. J. Fields. The new auditor was W. G. Bradley, George 
Walker continued as treasurer, and Mr. Ferguson contented himself for the time 
being with the office of deputy auditor. 


FIRST LOCAL OPTION 


Besides the appointment of Charles Short as coroner and W. B. Sinclair as 
probate judge and the granting of a liquor license to William Romines at Fort 
Ebey, the only important act of the commissioners was the issuing of the follow- 
ing order—the first in anywise restraining the liquor traffic—“That the auditor 
issue no more licenses for retail liquors unless the petition is signed by a ma- 
jority of the adult white inhabitants of the precinct in which the house is located. 
All licenses granted by the auditor in vacation shall be subject to the approval of 
the commissioners.” 

This was virtually a local option law and, while possibly it was not the intent 
of the order, did not confine the petitioners to the male inhabitants. There were, 
however, but few women in the county, even at this time, public opinion favored 
liquor sales and the order by the board had little practical effect save to take 
some authority from the county auditor. 


The rapidly increasing valuation as settlers came in and logging operations de- 
veloped, put the county in somewhat improved financial condition by 1869, but by 
that time there had developed a sharp difference in the value of coin and the green- 
back currency. This entered into county financial operations, as was shown by 
the order of the board that the “‘auditor should charge the treasurer with $1,158.16, 
said amount being considered equal to $868.62 coin, the amount paid into the 
treasury by Hugh Ross, administrator of the estate of Peter Cronin.” This sum 
was to be placed to the credit of the county fund and the treasurer was ordered 
to redeem all warrants issued prior to November 1, 1869. This was the first call 
for the redemption of county warrants. The treasurer was further ordered, after 
December 1, 1869 to “pay all county warrants if there be funds in his hands be- 
longing to the county.” He was to be permitted to pay in coin at seventy-five 
cents on the dollar, if agreeable to the holders, but “no orders shall be paid in coin 
at face value at the expense of the county.” The board at this time was composed 
of Charles Harriman, chairman, P. J. Fields and P. C. Preston. E. C. Ferguson 
was the newly elected auditor; Ben Stretch had been elected sheriff, having been 
previously appointed to that office. John Barrett was probate judge, W. B. Sin- 
clair, treasurer; Robert Barrett, the newly appointed coroner, and William Daniels 
and George Walker were new constables at Snohomish. 


Another thing which aided the finances of the county, if not its morals, was 
the increasing number of liquor licenses. At the November, 1869, session eight 
such licenses were issued, the amounts ranging from $75 to $300 and totalling 
$1,300. The amount of the individual license seems to have been left to the dis- 
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cretion of the board and to have been based upon the location and the extent of 
business which might be expected. 

The year 1869 witnessed the first considerable appropriation by the county for 
the support of the poor; $90 being allowed for this purpose. Preston precinct, 
with the voting place at the home of George W. Preston, was created during this 
year, but the petition of H. C. Hale for a new precinct at Tulalip, was refused. 

The precincts and election officers for 1869 were as follows: Qualco—Andrew 
Johnson, John Cochran, Salem A. Woods. Snohomish—George Kelsey, Peter 
Voisard, John Little. Ebey—Charles Siebert, W. Cilly, R. Hilton. Preston—H. 
A. Smith, Dennis Brigham, O. S. Kellogg. Stillaguamish—Willard Sly, Daniel 
Marvin, T. S. Adams. 

The tax levy for 1869 was fourteen mills, no road tax being levied, but in 1870 
the levy was raised to seventeen mills, three of which were for road purposes. 
The cash in the treasury, May, 1870, was given as $698.42. 


LOWELL AND SULTAN PRECINCTS 


Two new names appear in the list of precincts for the election of 1870. Ebey 
Precinct was transferred to “Lowell,” at the home of E. D. Smith, and Sultan 
Precinct was created with the store of Dow and Company as the voting place 
and the officers, James Hulce, James Harris and Thomas Kennedy. The voting 
places were: Mukilteo, Frost & Fowler’s; Stillagaumish, home of George F. Kyle; 
Snohomish, home of E. C. Ferguson; Qualco, home of W. H. Waite. It was 
in this year, 1870, that the first commissioners seal was purchased, as well as the 
first seal for the probate court of Snohomish County. 

One reason for the apparent good financial standing of the county in 1869 
was that during that year and the year preceding, no outstanding warrants had 
been cancelled. The order of the board calling in all warrants prior to November, 
1869, brought in a large number and by February, 1871, the commissioners awoke 
to the fact that the county was bankrupt. (This was the first February session of 
the board, prior to that time two sessions had sufficed, but thereafter regular 
sessions were held in February, May, August and November.) “There being no 
money in the treasury” the minutes read, a bill of $27 was paid by warrant for $54. 
The treasurer was ordered to withhold $50 in cash as a contingent fund subject 
to the special order of the board only. For some time thereafter the bills of the 
county were paid in this manner; at the rate of 200 cents on the dollar, although 
some of the county officers were paid in cash, as was Sheriff Stretch, who received 
$300 for making the assessment and taking the census of the county in 1870. In 
May the treasurer was ordered to retain taxes due the territory until further orders. 
The total funds on hand at this time amounted to $478.07, of which $139.93 be- 
longed to the county ; $166.96 to the schools and $171.68 to the territory. In spite 
of this bad showing the tax levy was fixed at but thirteen mills, seven of which, 
however, were for county purposes, but the record does not show that a road 
tax was levied. 


SESSION OF 18/71 


Charles Harriman resigned from the board after the May session and, in Octo- 
ber, Woods and Fields, the remaining members, appointed E. D. Smith of Lowell 
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to fill the vacancy, and M. W. Packard was appointed treasurer, vice Robert Bar- 
rett, resigned. An odd entry in the minute books for the November, 1871, session 
is the allowance of a bill “of the French doctor for medical attendance on a pauper ; 
$90, cash.” Quite a controversy arose at this time between King and Snohomish 
counties occasioned by a claim for $150 made by King County for the care of a 
pauper of whom Snohomish County disclaimed any knowledge. Times grew harder 
throughout the Nation as the “Crisis of 1873” approached, and this was felt in 
Snohomish County. The board reduced expenses where possible, made few appro- 
priations for roads, raised the liquor license to $150 per year and increased the 
tax levy to eighteen mills, the highest point it had reached. Among the liquor 
licenses issued at the May, 1872, session were ones to Albert Robbins, Fort Ebey; 
Smith and Getchell, Lowell; Kyle Bros. and Robert Freeman, on the Stillaguamish 
River and Reynolds and William Romines at Snohomish. A wholesaler’s license 
was also issued to E. C. Ferguson. Eldridge Morse, later the editor of Snohomish 
County’s first newspaper, The Northern Star, acted as deputy auditor during 1872, 
under E. C. Ferguson, and Harvey Pike was appointed county surveyor. Among 
the justices of the peace named to fill vacancies were John Pike, Qualco; R. Has- 
kell, Snohomish; Charles Siebert, Ebey, and James F. De Arcy, Stillaguamish. 

Of the elections, conventions and party politics of these days there is abso- 
lutely no record available. There was no newspaper in the county and the minutes 
of the commissioners do not show the canvass of any vote. The names of com- 
missioners as they appear on the record, the approval of official bonds and the 
signatures of officers to various documents are all by which the history of this 
period may be gleaned. In 1873, there is the record that E. D. Smith, M. H. Frost 
and James Long constituted the board, and, in March, it is recorded that E. C. 
Ferguson turned the auditor’s books over to M. W. Packard. At the same time 
M. W. Packard was allowed fees both as county treasurer and as probate judge. 
Sheriff Stretch was allowed a bill for a pair of handcuffs, the first purchase of 
the kind mentioned, and E. Morgan, of Olympia was paid $350 for a map of the 
county. The discount rate on currency had improved and the auditor was ordered 
to pay “all bills at coin rates with an addition of thirty-three and one-third per 
cent.” John Davis was appointed a justice of the peace for Snohomish upon the 
resignation of R. E. Sheldon and Royal Haskell was probate judge the latter part 
of the year. 

FE. D. Smith and M. H. Frost were the commissioners present at the February 
session, 18/4. They appointed W. T. Ballou county surveyor in lieu of Harvey 
Pike, resigned, and took the first steps towards the systematic care of the poor 
of the county by entering into correspondence with Dr. Minor of Port Townsend 
to contract for their keep and medical attendance. At the May session $71.50 was 
paid Jackson & Company for a safe for the use of the county; the tax levy was 
fixed at nineteen mills and H. Blackman was appointed a justice of the peace for 
Lowell. 


MURDER OF CHARLES SIEBERT 
The great sensation of the county at this time was the murder of Charles Sie- 


bert, a well know settler on the flats opposite Lowell. He was killed by his son, 
Edward, a lad of nineteen, and his body was mutilated in a most savage and brutal 
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way. Siebert had served as sheriff, as election judge and in other minor offices and 
was one of the substantial men of the county. The murderer escaped, but after 
an exciting chase and search he was captured at Seattle and brought to trial in 
Kitsap County. He was acquitted on the ground of insanity, his mother coming 
from California to testify in his behalf, claiming that both she and her son had 
been subjected to such brutal treatment that the son's intellect had been affected, 
even before birth; that he had great aversion for his father and stood in great 
fear of him and that the act was committed when the boy was thoroughly fright- 
ened by threats of violence made by his father. It was upon this testimony that 
the son was acquitted, but it is only fair to the memory of the murdered man to 
state that he was a respected citizen and bore no reputation for violent temper or 
abusive conduct. Snohomish County had no jail, and the expense of the capture, 
the detention in jail in Kitsap County, the trial and the subsequent care of the 
insane patient bore heavily upon the resources of the county. To induce tax 
payments the sheriff was ordered to collect twenty-five per cent interest on all 
delinquent taxes and to push collections as speedily as possible. 

Packwood Precinct was created by the board in August, 1874, on Ebey Slough 
and Preston Precinct was discontinued. Following the election there is the nota- 
tion of the approval of the bonds of David Sheridan, auditor; Thomas F. Marks, 
treasurer, and Benjamin Stretch, sheriff, with W. B. Stevens, deputy. 

W. V. Reeves, M. T. Wight and George Kyle (chairman), were the commis- 
sioners in 1875. One of their first acts was to appoint Royal Haskell as probate 
judge. This was an office which went a-begging, Haskell and others accepting it 
only to resign in a short time and later to be reappointed. Judge Haskell held the 
office at least half a dozen different times. One of the first bills before the board 
was presented by the sheriff of Kitsap County for the keeping of Edward Siebert 
for the ninety-two days he was in jail. The new board found the bonds of Sheriff 
Stretch and Treasurer Marks insufficient and Marks was ordered to offer $3,000 
additional bond, and both were to have new bonds by March 1, at which time they 
were approved. The bond of Hugh Ross, coroner, was approved at this session, 
which lasted seven days—the longest session the county had known, the time being 
chiefly occupied in hearing road petitions. 

In May, the ghost of the Siebert case again confronted the county in the shape 
of a bill for $508.25, court expenses, which necessitated the increase of the tax levy 
to twenty-one mills; divided as follows: county 8, territory 4, schools 4, roads 5. 
The first record of a franchise over a highway being given for a logging railroad 
was made in May, 1875, the grant being to Blackman Brothers. Other evidences 
of the progress of the county are found in the facts that the new Snohomish County 
Agricultural Society made its report to the board, the contents not being made of 
record, however; and the issuance of a permit to D. B. Jackson to build a wharf 
at the foot of Maple Street, at Snohomish, under a ten years’ lease, the work to 
be completed within two years. 


COUNTY FINANCES TO 1875 


In August the auditor, David Sheridan, made a report to the board as to 
county finances. It was in part as follows: 
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COUNTY WARRANTS 


YEAR IssSUED Parp 
1861 155.33 None 
1862 160.50 94.75 
1863 318.79 248.33 
1864 376.00 449.61 
1865 880.06 None 
1866 843.72 2,313.66 
1867 1,066.46 1,106.18 
1868 1,694.09 None 
1869 1,988.99 None 
1870 3,186.52 2,896.53 
1871 3,538.11 3,651.78 
1872 2,954.77 2,411.07 
1873 5,850.62 3,218.06 
1874 5.2272 5,296.50 
1875 6 mos. 2,537.58 1,927.88 

Totals $30,874.19 $23,094.35 


“From the above figures” continued the report, “should be deducted, county 
funds in treasury $779.00, delinquent taxes, $578.72. From a very careful exam- 
ination of the records it appears that in several instances the full amounts have not 
been checked in canceling orders, but only the balance after prior endorsements, 
and an error of from $300 to $500 from this cause would exist in favor of the 
county.” The actual indebtedness was given as $5,922.12, but it was admitted that 
there were a number of discrepancies and the debt might be more or less. The 
estimated income for 1876 was given as, from property tax $1,949.78, licenses 
$1,200, poll $400. 

It was but a few weeks after this report was made that the county awoke one 
morning to find that the county auditor had vanished over night. Eldridge Morse, 
who had served as deputy under Ferguson, stepped into the breach and conducted 
the affairs of the office. For this he received the thanks of the commissioners at 
their November session and was appointed to act as commissioners’ clerk as well 
as auditor pro tem. The board took an invoice of the auditor’s office, burned the 
ballots and some $1,746.94 in paid scrip. It was found that there was no shortage 
in Sheridan’s accounts, and upon their request his bondsmen, R. Haskell and Wil- 
liam Romines, were released from liability and the office declared vacant. A 
petition was presented for the appointment of M. W. Packard, but the board 
laid this on the table and appointed William H. Ward, I. Cathcart and E. C. Fer- 
guson going on his bond. 


OFFICERS IN 18/6 


The official directory of the county as published in the first issue of the Northern 
Star, January 15, 1876, was as follows: 

Auditor, W. H. Ward; sheriff, B. Stretch; deputy auditor, Eldridge Morse; 
treasurer, T. F. Marks; probate judge, Royal Haskell; superintendent of schools, 
William H. Reeves; coroner, Hugh Ross; commissioners, G. F. Kyle, William H. 
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Reeves and M. T. Wight. In February, Robert O. Donaldson was appointed sur- 
veyor. In February, also, occurred the death of Peter Voisard, who had taken 
active part in county government and politics and served in numerous official 
capacities. He was listed in the census of 1862, as age thirty-one, nativity, Stark 
County, Ohio. 

At the May session of the board, W..H. Reeves tendered his resignation as 
commissioner. Salem A. Woods was appointed, but refused to serve, whereupon 
Charles Harriman was named. This was the centennial year and it was proposed 
to make the Fourth of July celebration a county affair of unusual note. With this 
in view the board of commissioners passed the following resolution: 


CENTENNIAL RESOLUTION 


“In view of the near approach of the Centennial Anniversary of American 
Independence, it is fit and proper that steps should be taken by the people of this 
county to so observe that day that its celebration may be a time to be remembered 
by all now living in this county or who are interested in the progress of our 
people. Therefore the commissioners recommend that a mass meeting of the citi- 
zens be held at the county seat at as early a day as convenient, for the purpose 
of providing means and making arrangements for holding a celebration at Sno- 
homish City, and to provide for conducting said celebration that full opportunity 
shall be given for representing the local interests of each part of the county. As 
a means of securing a full account for preservation of the early settlement, history 
and progress of the people, it is further suggested that a suitable person be selected 
as county historian and that the facts gathered be published and preserved as a 
permanent record of the occasion.” 

Eldridge Morse, who took great interest in all matters of civic concern, was 
undoubtedly the father of this resolution and his was the leading spirit in arranging 
for the celebration which was held at Snohomish, July 4, 1876. He was also the 
“county historian” selected for the occasion. So far as known, but one copy of 
this, the first history of Snohomish County is in existence, and it is contained in 
a scrap book of clippings from the Northern Star, owned by E. Morse, of Index, 
a son of the pioneer editor and historian. All that these invaluable books contain 
have been tendered to aid in the preparation of this history, written fifty years 
later, and it will be but carrying out the wishes of Eldridge Morse and the county 
commissioners of 1876 to reprint this Centennial History herewith, in full. 


CENTENNIAL HISTORY OF SNOHOMISH COUNTY 


As Written by Eldridge Morse and Read by Him at the Centennial 
Celebration Held at Snohomish City, July 4, 1876 


“In submitting the Centennial History of this county, I shall not include any- 
thing prior to the general Indian war of 1855 and 1856. This wads the date white 
men first became acquainted with the natural resources of this county, and began 
to form plans for its settlement. The explorations and settlements in Western 
Washington prior to that date have no special relation to the history of this county, 
except as they explain the state of affairs at the commencement of hostilities. 

“Generally speaking, the region around the head, or southern end of the Sound 
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was settled first, from thence the settlements gradually extended northwards 
towards Snohomish and Whatcom counties. 

“The Indian tribes in Snohomish County are similar in habits, character and 
appearance to the other tribes found around Puget Sound. They all belong to 
the class known as flat-head Indians, so called from their custom of flattening the 
heads of the young. When the whites first came here, the Indians were many 
times more numerous than now; since which time they have gradually melted 
away, through the operation of those natural causes, usually at work on an 
inferior race, when forced into competition with a superior one. 

“The names used to designate the local tribes were those since retained as 
names of rivers, towns, etc. Besides the local tribe language, these Indians were 
accustomed to use the Chinook jargon, common to the whole Northwest Coast, 
as a means of communication with the whites or between different tribes. 

“No systematic effort has been made towards collecting a regular account of 
their traditions, customs, etc., therefore, I shall confine this article to the history 
of the white settlements of Snohomish County. ‘ 

“The Indian war was the result of a very carefully matured conspiracy of 
most of the tribes of the Cascade Mountains, together with those between the Sno- 
qualmie and Columbia rivers west. This outbreak had been contemplated for 
several years previously. It was expected that the Snoqualmie Indians would 
unite with the rest; but their head chief, Patkanim, had previously witnessed the 
power of the whites, and kept them friendly. This chief’s brother was hanged 
at Steilacoom, in 1850, by order of the court for murdering a soldier. Since that 
time Pat was supposed to harbor feelings of revenge against the Bostons, and 
was narrowly watched. He was known to be shrewd, cunning and crafty. But 
in 1852 he took a trip to San Francisco on a lumber vessel; when he returned he 
said his “tumtuim’”’ had “killapied,” or his heart had changed; that the Bostons were 
too strong for the Indians to contend with; they had too many ships, houses, 
men, etc. 

“Sometime before the outbreak, he, with others, warned the authorities at 
Steilacoom of the threatening danger. His warnings were disregarded until after 
the outbreak had taken place, when it was deemed advisable to send troops to 
the Snohomish to confirm the doubted loyalty of the Snoqualmies, separate the 
enemy, and prevent the hostile Klickitat and Yakima Indians, east of the moun- 
tains, from uniting with the enemy on the Sound. 

“For this purpose, in the fall of 1855, Col. I. N. Ebey raised a company of 
volunteers at Port Townsend. They left there in November. The little iron 
steamer Traveler, towing the schooner, A. Y. Trask, transported them to the Sno- 
homish River. Patkanim was pilot of the expedition. Under his guidance they 
proceeded some eight miles up the river, to the head of Ebey Slough, where they 
built a large log fort, called after their leader, Fort Ebey. Captain Horton com- 
manded the Traveler, Capt. John E. Burns, the schooner Trask. The Traveler 
was the first steamer ever up the Snohomish; she was afterwards lost between 
Foulweather Bluff and Port Gamble. 


“This company remained at Fort Ebey until the Spring following, when their 
term of service having expired, a battalion of three companies, called the Northern 
Battalion, was organized, consisting of Captain Smalley’s of Port Townsend and 
Dungeness, Capt. Samuel Howe's of Whidbey Island, and Capt. R. V. Peabodv’s 
company from Whatcom County. 
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“Most of Ebey’s company enlisted in Capt. Smalley’s company. Other duties 
compelled Colonel Ebey to return to Whidby Island, where he was shortly after- 
wards murdered by the Indians. J. J. Van Bokkelen, now of Port Townsend, was 
elected major, and retained command of the battalion until the close of the war. 

“About the time of the siege of Seattle, while Colonel Ebey’s company was on 
the island, during the winter, Patkanim had protested the strongest friendship for 
the whites, and through the solicitations of Col. M. T. Simmons or Mike Simmons, 
the Daniel Boone of this territory, the Governor had consented to accept Pat and 
his braves as allies, and allowed them to attack the White River Indians. Sim- 
mons and a young man named Fuller, accompanied the expedition. They surprised 
the enemy, routed them, killing nine, and losing five braves. Pat brought the heads 
of the enemy back to the Snoqualmie, thence down the Snohomish in canoes to 
Fort Ebey, where they came ashore, with the heads of the Indians set up on sticks. 
They set these sticks in the ground, and had a regular Indian war dance around 
them all night in the presence of the garrison. 

“Pat and his braves then went up to Olympia, where they received for their 
services “Jiayu icktas” (Chinook for “plenty goods’). It is said that Pat and his 
company are the only ones who have ever received a dime for their services in 
this disastrous war. | 

“After the organization of the Northern Battalion in the spring of 1856, Fort 
Ebey was abandoned. The battalion going up the river to Snoqualmie Falls and 
the Prairie in the vicinity of the Falls, where they remained until the end of the 
war; building Fort Tilton opposite where Falls City now stands, also Fort Alder, 
above the Falls on the south bank of the river. Fort Smalley near the center of 
Snoqualmie Prairie, as well as another fort on Rattlesnake Prairie. The first 
yoke of oxen ever brought to the Snohomish Valley, was brought on a scow from 
Port Townsend to Fort Ebey; thence on two big canoes up river to Patkanim’s 
Prairie, thence by trail to Snoqualmie Prairie. After hauling timbers for the fort 
they were killed for food by the soldiers. 

“At the close of the war, the Battalion was disbanded; the men being scattered 
over all parts of the Sound, but they had not been wholly in vain, for they had ob- 
served with careful eyes the abundant resources nature had scattered with a lavish 
hand along the whole valley of the Snohomish and its beautiful tributary the Sno- 
qualmte. These resources became the subject of conversation around many a fire 
during the long evenings of winter. Many a veteran of the war sighed to be- 
come a settler on the Snohomish. 

“Shortly afterwards the Fraser River gold excitement broke out. Old miners 
flocked from all parts of the Pacific Coast to make their fortunes there. Belling- 
ham Bay became a base of supplies and point of departure for miners bound to the 
mines. For a time 10,000 people were living around the Bay, and our sister county 
seemed destined to contain within her borders a great city before a single white 
person should settle on the Snohomish or in our county. 

“But the Fraser excitement died out, the city of Whatcom disappeared as 
quickly as she arose, and hundreds of men, ruined financially, were left on the 
Sound, unable or ashamed to return to their former homes. 

“During the summer of 1859 the proposed Military Road from Fort Steilacoom 
to Fort Bellingham was worked from Seattle northward across the Snohomish 
Valley and into the Stillaguamish, being worked some distance north of the 
Stillaguamish River. After the close of work in the fall, many who had been em- 
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ployed on the road, together with many who had served in the northern battalion, 
with some returned Fraser River miners, located claims and became the first 
settlers of the Snohomish; locating their claims upon the Snohomish, and one of 
its main tributaries the Skykomish River. Nearly all of them are still honored 
citizens of our county. Among them we can name Alexander Davis, Charles 
Short, Charles Taylor, John Ross, John Richards, Jacob Foss, and George Kelsey 
settling on the Snohomish, and Salem A. Woods, Frank Dolan and James Long 
on the Skykomish. About the same time E. F. Cady, Egbert Tucker and Hiel 
Barnes came from Steilacoom to Snohomish, Tucker taking what is now John 
Harvey’s claim, opposite Snohomish City, Cady locating what was afterwards 
Sinclair’s claim, Barnes representing E. C. Ferguson and locating for him a claim 
adjoining Cady’s. 

“In the April following, E. C. Ferguson came down in person. Snohomish 
City is now located on the original Cady and Ferguson claims. The Cady, or Sin- 
clair part being known upon the county records as Snohomish City, eastern part; 
Ferguson’s claim becoming the site of Snohomish City, western part. 

“Cady was an engineer by trade, commanded a small steam scow, with a very 
peculiar name, the first steamer regularly run on the Snohomish. He was widely 
known. The idea of building a city way down on the Snohomish was looked 
upon with contempt. Most of the people refused to recognize the name of Sno- 
homish City as the proper name of what was a town only by courtesy, giving it the 
name of Cadyville, after one of its enterprising founders. It is only within the 
past few years that the growing social and commercial importance of the place 
has caused the original name of Snohomish City to be universally adopted as the 
popular name of the place, by people residing at a distance. 


“About the same time as the settlement began on the river, in 1859, M. H. 
Frost, the collector of customs at Port Townsend sent lumber and materials from 
there to Mukilteo, for the purpose of building a store, hotel, etc., forming a part- 
nership with J. D. Fowler. It was several years afterwards before Mr. Frost 
moved to Mukilteo. For many years, this was the only store between Seattle and 
Utsaladdy. They supplied all the settlers, and did a very large business with the 
Indians. From the admirable location as well as the extensive business carried on 
at Mukilteo, the place gave promise of becoming in time, one of the leading finan- 
cial centers of the Sound. After a while other centers of trade developed surround- 
ing Mukilteo and from various causes their trade declined, until a few years since 
the store was shut up. All the mercantile business had gone elsewhere yet the 
partnership of Frost and Fowler, perhaps the first, at any rate the oldest business 
partnership in the county still continues. Their hotel is still a favorite winter 
resort for loggers during the rainy season. All the steamers going to the Sno- 
homish or to Whatcom County, find Mukilteo a necessary stopping place, so we may 
expect again to see Mukilteo become an active center of business for the sur- 
rounding country. 

“In the fall of 1860 a petition was circulated, asking that the Legislature of 
Washington Territory, would in their wisdom think proper to grant the petitioners’ 
request that all that part of Island County which lies on the main land, between 
the counties of King and Whatcom, be set aside and incorporated into a separate 
county, to be called Snohomish. 

“This petition was signed by E. C. Ferguson and twenty others. Up to 
this time, what is now Snohomish County had been included in the boundaries of 
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Island County, but political influences were at work from other sources, trying 
to secure a larger representation from this part of the territory in the Legislature, 
so the bearer of this petition on his way to Olympia learned that “An Act to Create 
and Organize Snohomish County” had already passed. This act is found in the 
Territorial statutes of 1861, on page 19, and was approved January 14, 1861. 

“The first census of Snohomish County was taken in 1861, at which time there 
were twenty-five men in the county. I have also examined the first poll book of 
the first election ever held in Snohomish City. This was held at the residence of E. 
C. Ferguson, on Monday, July 9, 1860, before Snohomish County was organized. 
There were seventeen votes polled. 

“The officers voted for were Councilman, Representative, Sheriff, Treasurer 
and Assessor of Island County. Precinct officers elected were: E. C. Ferguson, 
justice of the peace; Hiel Barnes, constable. The officers of election were Charles 
Short, Francis Dolan and Salem Woods, judges, and Jacob Summers and E. C. 
Ferguson, clerks. At the time of the general election held on Monday, July 8, 
1861, the first election was held in Snohomish County subsequent to the county 
organization. From the returns of this election I find there were two election 
precincts, Mukilteo and Snohomish. There were seventeen votes cast in Sno- 
homish precinct, seven in Mukilteo. The county seat was changed from Mukilteo 
to Snohomish by this election, where it has since remained. Some of the principal 
officers elected at this time were E. C. Ferguson, auditor; Charles Short, probate 
judge; Salem A. Woods, sheriff and assessor and John Harvey, treasurer. 


“By the census of the county taken the next year by Salem A. Woods we 
have a total of forty-four as the total population of the county. 

“At this time we might say the settlements here were permanently established 
and had an independent growth of their own; to be sure there was not a single white 
woman or child in the county. The Indians were tenfold more numerous than the 
whites. There was no social organization to be compared with the institutions of 
civilized life. The men who settled here were scarce a handful in a band of sav- 
ages, and in many instances were compelled to adopt customs of a barbarous life, 
yet they were all men who had seen much of the world, were used to being com- 
pelled to rely upon their own resources, and the independent spirit of self-re- 
liance they then were compelled to cultivate has always been a marked characteristic 
of our citizens. 

“We give below the names of the persons who have filled some of the different 
county offices, as well as a selection of statistics, sufficient to illustrate the main 
features of the development of our county. 

“The Auditor’s office has been filled by Messrs. Fowler, Ferguson, Clark, 
Bradley, Packard, Sheridan and Ward, Mr. Ferguson holding the office the greatest 
number of years of any. 


“The Sheriff’s office has been occupied by Messrs. Summers, Woods, Dunbar, 
Siebert and Stretch. Mr. Stretch has filled the office since 1867. 

“The Treasurer’s office has been occupied by Messrs. Harvey, Walker, Sinclair, 
Barrett, Packard, Batt and Marks; while Charles Short, W. B. Sinclair, John 
Barrett, M. W. Packard and R. Haskell have been the probate judges of the 
county. From the time of the organization of the county, terms of court were 
held at Port Townsend for this county among others included in that sub-dis- 
trict, until by act of the Legislative Assembly of the territory, approved January 
25, 1868, King, Kitsap and Snohomish were made a sub-district, of the Third Ju- 
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dicial District of the Territory, until the last session of the Legislature passed 
an act creating the District Court of the county of Snohomish. Under this act 
the first term of this court was held at Snohomish City, the county seat, last 
March; Judge J. R. Lewis, Chief Justice of the Territory, being the presiding 
judge. 

“The first white family who ever lived on the Snohomish was that of Mr. 
Thompson ; they stopped a while at the home of Mr. Ferguson. Shortly after, John 
L. Clark and family settled about a mile below Snohomish City, on what is 
known as the Little Place. Mr. Clark’s name appears on the county records as 
Auditor for the years 1863-1864. On the 2nd day of May, 1864, W. B. Sinclair, 
wife and child, with Mrs. Ellis, wife of the superintendent of Amos Phinney and 
Company, logging interests, came from Port Madison to Snohomish City on the 
steamer Mary Woodruff. Mrs. Sinclair, now residing among us, is the first white 
woman who ever came and remained a permanent settler in this county. Up to 
this date all the settlements made in Snohomish County were made along the 
Snohomish or its tributaries, around the mouth of the river or in the vicinity of 
Mukilteo; it was not until the fall of 1864, that any settlements were made on the 
Stillaguamish River. Henry Marshall came first in October, 1864. A few weeks 
afterwards, Willard Sly, G. D. Nevill and Daniel Marvin and wife followed. 
Robert Fulton came during the winter after. No more settlers came there for ten 
years, when W. B. Moore settled at the Stillaguamish tide flats; he was soon fol- 
lowed by others. Mr. Marvin and family settled some four miles above the mouth 
of the Stillaguamish, the families settling in that section since have all settled on 
the tide flats or nearer the mouth; so that Mrs. Marvin, for nearly twelve years 
past has lived a life of almost complete isolation from her sex, for years at a 
time not speaking to a single white woman. To patiently endure this, seems to 
me, requires a greater amount of self sacrifice than usually falls to the lot of our 
race. 

“For the first ten years after the settlement of the county the value of property 
assessed was very small. Messrs. Frost and Fowler, for years, appeared to be 
assessed the highest of any of the residents of the county. The land in the vicinity 
of Mukilteo, being township 27 north of ranges 3 and 4 east, and townships 
28 and 29 N. R. 4 east, appear to have been the first surveyed, no title was acquired 
to this land much before 1863. This section of the country contained some of the 
best timber land in the county; between 1868 and 1870 most all this land was 
entered by the Puget Mill Company, their agents or speculators. Perhaps this 
explains why the business of Mukilteo declined so quickly after this time. 

“All the lands above the mouth of the Snohomish have been settled upon in 
cases where title to the same has been acquired under the Homestead or Preemp- 
tion laws of the general government; consequently, the original title in all cases 
is supposed to rest in actual settlers. I find that the first tract of land for which 
a government title has been acquired on this river, above its mouth, is the pre- 
emption claim of E. C. Ferguson; proof being offered in February, 1871. This 
tract embraces a large part of the town site of Snohomish City. Title to nearly all 
the land owned by actual settlers on this river and its tributaries has been acquired 
during the past four years—while on the Stillaguamish few are more than two or 
three years old. I believe none are more than three years old there, consequently 
the assessed value of property in the county by the earlier assessment rolls appears 
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very low. Total value of all property in the county being little over $11,000, 
divided among forty-four persons. 

‘Perhaps I can not better illustrate the general progress of the different inter- 
ests of our county than by some selections made from the general census of 1870, 
as taken by Hon. Edward Eldridge, for this county. Total white inhabitants 529 ; 
but of this number there were very few families. Nearly all the white women now 
resident in this county have settled since 1870, there was then one school, with five 
males and seven females of school age. , 

“The assessed value of property was: real estate, $19,670, personal $118,900; 
total, $138,570. There was one county pauper, costing $138. per annum, for his 
support. County indebtedness, $500. During the year ending June 1, 1870, 
eleven persons died in the whole county. No white women died until after that 
date; the first one being Mrs. A. Peden, accidentally drowned at the head of 
Ebey slough. Mrs. M. W. Packard, whe died December 12, 1875, and Mrs. E. 
Morse, who died March 11, 1876, are the only white women who have ever died 
in Snohomish County. 

“The only kinds of public business noted in the census of 1870, are the Eagle 
Brewery at Mukilteo and five shingle mill factories, one camp getting out sh:p- 
knees, and fourteen logging camps situated in different parts of the county. 

“The cutting and hauling of logs first began about the same time on both the 
Snohomish and Stillaguamish rivers. Logging had previously been carried on 
near salt water, but Thomas Runnell’s camp, started in 1864, was the first camp 
ever started on the Stillaguamish. Mr. Record is now logging near the place where 
Mr. Runnell first started in. Circumstances never favored the development of the 
logging interests of the Stillaguamish like those of the Snohomish. E. D. Smith 
has the honor of being the first Snohomish logger; Smith and Wilson starting at 
Lowell in the fall of 1864. Mr. Smith has logged there nearly ever since, has 
hauled between 25 and 30 million feet of logs from that place since starting there, 
is still hauling, and has timber enough to last for years to come. For years Ebey 
Slough was, besides Lowell, almost the only logging point for the river. It 1s now 
one of the principal logging centers, more being hauled now than ever before from 
there, with no signs of exhaustion. At present on the Snohomish and its tributa- 
ries there are employed in twenty camps, 237 men and 234 oxen. Off the river 
there are employed in eight camps, 70 men and 88'oxen. The logging interests of 
Snohomish being represented by 28 camps, 307 men and 322 oxen. The annual 
product being 50,000,000 feet of logs, or 40,000,000 feet for the Snohomish Valley 
alone. Since 1864, nearly 350,000,000 feet of logs have been cut and hauled down 
the Snohomish River Valley, and upwards of 400,000,000 feet from this valley and 
the rest of the county; yet our logging interests are still in their infancy. With 
the rapid development of our logging interests, during the past few years followed 
an equally rapid development of our commercial and agricultural interests. 

“Only about seven years ago steamers began making regular weekly trips from 
Sound ports to this river. From one steamer a week, a few years ago, we now have 
four or five weekly to the river. 

“There has never been any great excitement or anything to provoke a mush- 
room growth in this county. It took about ten years for men to learn what the 
resources of the county really were, when we examine them carefully; it is no 
wonder that since 1870, when our resources began to be appreciated, our popula- 
tion has more than doubled, that the increase in population has been mainly in 
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families, who have come here to stay; have permanently identified themselves with 
all local interests and have so rapidly developed our local resources that the total 
value of property subject to taxation in this county is now nearly fourfold what it 
was six years ago. Our resources today are scarce developed at all, to what extent 
may we expect them to be during the next ten years? What will be the picture 
presented at the next centennial? We may estimate it partly by a general review 
of our present situation, some of our leading institutions and their development 
during the past few years. 

“The county extends from the north boundary line of township 26 north, Wil- 
lamette meridian, to the north boundary line of township 32 north, being six town- 
ships in width from north to south, and nearly one hundred miles from east to 
west, from the summit of the mountains to the shore line of the Sound, an area 
over one-half as great as the State of Connecticut. Besides the wealth of our 
forests of fir on the highlands, we have agricultural resources second to no region, 
along our river bottoms, comparatively easy to subdue and of extraordinary fer- 
tility. The southern portion of the county is drained by the Snohomish and its 
tributaries. Its social and business centers are, Snohomish City, the county seat, 
at the head of tide water navigation, twelve miles from the mouth of the river. 
Six miles below is situated the Town of Lowell, sustained in part by the extensive 
logging operations of E. D. Smith; Packwood’s Landing on Ebey Slough, and 
Priest Point on the Tulalip Reservation are also important business centers. The 
first for the logging camps of the slough; the second as the mooring ground for 
logs cut on the river, before towing them to the mills. 

“The northern portion of the county is drained by the Stillaguamish River, 
with its great amount of bottom land awaiting the husbandman, and its tideflats, 
around its mouth, a greater part of which are now reclaimed becoming the most 
productive land in the world, and forming the garden spot for Snohomish County. 

“The first school ever taught in the county was taught by Miss Robie Willard, 
in 1869, at Snohomish City. In 1870 there were only twelve school children in the 
county, now there are eight districts, and November last there were 237 children 
of school age within the county. 

“The social and intellectual development of the county has been equally as 
rapid as the growth of the logging and agricultural interests. The first celebration 
of the national anniversary ever held on this river was July 4, 1873. The first 
literary society organized was the Atheneum, which began from $500 capital, in 
January, 1873, to a tenfold greater value now; containing the best scientific library, 
and the largest museum in the territory, and destined to exert almost a controlling 
influence upon the intellectual development of the Puget Sound region. A bare 
list of some of our other Snohomish institutions is sufficient to indicate fully the 
nature of the growth and future direction of our progress as a community. Among 
them are the Snohomish Free Religious Association, Union Presbyterian Church, 
Snohomish County Agricultural Society, Snohomish Telegraph Company and Sno- 
homish Cemetery Association. The county paper, the Northern Star, started less 
than six months ago, now has a weekly issue of over 600 copies, well shows the 
public spirited support given by our people to all local enterprises. 

“T have been careful in giving details of early settlement, etc., because most of 
these details were found in a shape very easily lost. Our Atheneum and other 
public institutions will preserve full records of what is now taking place for my 
successor, the next centennial historian, to do full justice to the history we are now 
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making, causing it to be superfluous for me to more than glance at later matters of 
our county history, as [ have already.” 

The foregoing, very remarkable, document which comes as an authentic voice 
from fifty years ago, has been printed here just as it was in the old Northern Star 
of July 8, 1876, for although it relates to many things in addition to the subject of 
county government, it is felt that it should be preserved in this volume intact, as 
written by Eldridge Morse, the first, and for many years thereafter, the only 
historian of Snohomish County. 


PARTY POLITICS IN 1876 


It is not to be supposed that party politics did not exist in Snohomish County 
before 1876, or that there were no clashes of personal and political ambitions, but 
it was not until the advent of a newspaper, January 15, 18/6, that there is any 
record of the political life of the county. Following the Civil war the predomi- 
nance of the Republican party grew and increased throughout the northern states. 
Many old soldiers, whose home ties had been broken by the war, and who had 
gained a fresh taste for adventure, sought homes in the Northwest, and it was not 
strange that Snohomish became a strongly republican county, nor that it has re- 
mained such, with but few exceptions, through all its history. The opposition 
party, by whatever name it has at different times been known, has served a good 
purpose, however, as a check upon official extravagance or dishonesty, and as a 
means of holding the inajority party to a strict accounting. There were strong and 
able men in both parties in 1876, as well as in 1926, and this fact has made for 
better government throughout the entire history of the county. 

Both parties held conventions at Snohomish, in September, 1876. MM. H. Frost, 
of Mukilteo, was chairman of the Democratic convention and J. Town, secretary. 
The call for the convention was signed by T. F. Marks, John Davis and Charles 
Harriman. M. H. Frost and C. Ferguson were elected as delegates to the terri- 
torial convention. Charles Harriman, William Whitfield and F. H. Hancock were 
nominated for commissioners; H. W. Light for representative, H. Blackman for 
sheriff, John Swett for auditor, T. F. Marks, treasurer, J. Town, superintendent ; 
J. T. Cotton, surveyor; Dr. A. C. Folsom, coroner. Precinct officers nominated 
for Snohomish were J. Davis and J. Town, justices, and Wm. Romines, constable. 
The new central committee consisted of C. Ferguson, Frost, Light, Low and 
Buchanan. 

The Republican county convention was a more pretentious affair, as became the 
majority party. The call was signed by M. W. Packard, S. A. Woods and Hugh 
Ross and delegates were apportioned as follows: Centerville (Stan Wood) three; 
Mukilteo one; Packwood three; Lowell three; Snohomish eight; Qualco three. 
FE. C. Ferguson was chairman and O. B. Iverson, secretary of the convention. The 
delegate roll of these pioneer republicans was E. C. Ferguson, M. W. Packard, 
Theron Ferguson, H. D. Morgan, A. Hulbert, A. C. Folsom, Hugh Ross, Isaac 
Cathcart, E. D. Smith, Martin Getchell, John Longfellow, R. D. Hilton, (with 
proxy for R. Jamieson), M. T. Wight, Salem A. Woods, James P. Austin, P. J. 
Field, O. B. Iverson, J. H. Irvine and John Rhoades. 

M. W. Packard and Edward Shone were elected delegates to the territorial 
convention which was to be held at Kalama, September 20; and E. D. Smith and 
Benjamin Stretch, delegates to the district council convention for Snohomish, 
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Whatcom and Kitsap counties. E. C. Ferguson was declared the first choice of the 
convention for joint councilman. The county ticket nominated was: representa- 
tive, O. B. Iverson; sheriff, Benjamin Stretch; auditor, John Swett; probate judge, 
H. D. Morgan; treasurer, John D. Morgan; commissioners, J. H. Irvine, L. H. 
Witter and M. T. Wight; superintendent, Hugh Ross; coroner, A. C. Folsom. 
The new central committee was composed of M. W. Packard, Hugh Ross, O. B. 
Iverson, Salem A. Woods and E. D. Smith. E. C. Ferguson and N. W. Lakeman, 
of Whatcom County were the candidates for nomination as councilman; Ferguson 
winning on the first ballot. 

The campaign was not a perfunctory one by any means. Orange Jacobs, of 
Seattle had a strong antagonist for Congress, in J. P. Judson of Whatcom County, 
and W. H. White, democrat, proved more than a match for W. A. Inman, repub- 
lican, for prosecuting attorney. White spoke at Snohomish and Lowell and both 
Jacobs and Inman spoke at Snohonush. | 

W.H. Ward had been appointed auditor, following the disappearance of Sheri- 
dan, but the work of the office was performed by Eldridge Morse, who was anxious 
to devote more of his time to his newspaper venture and who stated that he would 
resign at once 1f John Swett should be nominated by both parties. This was done 
and Mr. Swett was elected unanimously. The county commissioner has always 
played the most difficult role in county government and there was much dissatis- 
faction with the old board in 1876. This was made manifest at the polls; two of 
the Democratic candidates being elected. 


ELECTION RESULTS, 1876 


The canvass of the vote for 1876 showed that the county was republican on 
national politics. Orange Jacobs, republican, and J. P. Judson, democrat, for Con- 
gress, headed the two tickets and for them the vote by precincts was as follows. 


Jacobs Judson 
Snohomish ............. 115 49 
OBI CO ie baie Shirin ees 14 30 
Lowell...............4. 25 8 
Packwood.............. 13 19 : 
Mukilteo............... 13 13 
Centerville.............. 44 34 
224 143 Jacobs’ majority 81. 


Jacobs was elected in the district by 242 majority, but W. H. White defeated 
Inman, for prosecuting attorney, by 334. 

In the county the majorities were as follows: Iverson, representative, 43; Fer- 
guson, council, 124; Inman, prosecuting attorney, 1; Swett, auditor, 353; Stretch, 
sheriff, 89; Morgan, treasurer, 81; commissioners, Whitfield, 59, Harriman, 52, 
Irvine, 9; probate judge, Morgan, 122; superintendent, Town, 12; surveyor, Cotton; 
and coroner, Folsom, had no opposition. Ferguson won in the district, for council- 
man and Iverson was victorious for representative. 
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In 1876, Shone Bros. (Edward and Kensie) purchased the Riverside Hotel and 
early in 1876 they made an offer to lease the store room which had been occupied 
by William Packard, for county offices, together with the use of the hall by the 
district court, for $100 per year. This offer was accepted and the county records 
thus changed their location for the third time, the offices of auditor, sheriff and 
clerk of court occupying the Shone building. Among other items to be noted in 
the record of 1876 are that the name of Stillaguamish precinct was changed to 
Centerville and that for the first time, the board designated an “official paper,’ nam- 
ing the Northern Star. 


EVENTS OF 1877 


The new commissioners for 1877 were elected as reformers and economists 
and were antagonistic to some of the county officers. It was, perhaps, to forestall 
any adverse action by the new board that the old members met in special session 
on January 3, 1877. The accounts of the auditor W. H. Ward were “examined, 
settled, declared balanced to date, and his bondsmen released.” Cancelled warrants 
to the amount of $3,503.89 were destroyed. The accounts of Treasurer Marks were 
also examined. It was found that “all county funds were paid out” but there were 
balances of $539.33 in the school fund and of $221.54 in the road fund which were 
turned over to the new treasurer, J. D. Morgan. The balance of $355.25 due the 
territory was remitted and Marks’ bondsmen were released from any further liabil- 
ity. Bonds of the following officials were approved: H. D. Morgan, as probate 
judge and as justice of the peace; John Swett, auditor; E. C. Ferguson, road 
supervisor, district No. 11; Frank Matthews, S. Tait, Packwood, and Henry Oliver, 
justices of the peace; A. Johnson and John McDonald, constables. Additional 
security was asked on the bonds of Benjamin Stretch, sheriff, W. B. Stevens, con- 
stable, and E. D. Smith and M. H. Frost, justices. Among the bills allowed at 
this session was $64 to E. C. Ferguson for rent of poor house. 

The new board met, February 5, 1877, and after electing Charles Harriman, 
chairman, proceeded to undo some of the work of the special session. As a first 
move the minutes of that session were laid on the table. Bonds not accepted by 
the old board were approved. The resignations of H. D. Morgan as probate judge 
and as justice of the peace were accepted; Royal Haskell being appointed to the 
first position and Clark Ferguson to the latter. Joseph H. Plaskett was appointed 
coroner to fill vacancy. As a measure of economy the salary of school superin- 
tendent was reduced to the minimum allowed by law, $25, and this was divided, 
Dr. A. C. Folsom receiving $16.64 and Wm. H. Reeves $7.28. 

On the second day of the session E. C. Ferguson filed an affidavit to the effect 
that the minutes of the January session were incorrect and that the old board had 
not released the bondsmen of the auditor and treasurer. The minutes were then 
accepted after the words relating to such release had been stricken out. On mo- 
tion of William Whitfield, W. M. Tirtlot, the new attorney, was employed to 
examine the books and county records. The lease with Shone Bros. for the use 
of a part of the Riverside Hotel for county officers was renewed. This board 
instituted one permanent reform when it ordered that all bills must be filed before 
the first day of a session. 
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W. M. Tirtlot recetved $150 for the report which he filed with the board in 
May. He found a balance of $98.47 due from Treasurer Marks and that in at 
least one instance no liquor license had been paid to the county for a period of 
seventeen months. Unfortunately, for the later historian, this report was not 
printed in the Northern Star. Editor Morse had been rather free in his criticisms 
of members of the board and of the courts and they retaliated by having the report 
published in the Seattle Intelligencer, paying Editor Higgins $28 therefor, and 
Having the proceedings of the board posted in three places in the county and not 
published in the county newspaper. A letter from O. B. Iverson to the Star, 
asking why the minutes were not published, drew a lengthy reply in which the 
board was bitterly attacked. The board held the Star’s charges exorbitant and 
reduced its bill from $81.60 to $24.75. The report could not have contained very 
serious charges, however, as satisfactory settlements were made and the bonds- 
men released. 

The board was unable to reduce the tax levy and it was fixed at 21 mills, divided 
as follows: county 8 mills, territory 4, schools 4, roads 5. The question of taxa- 
tion of timber lands was already a vital issue and the board received a petition 
asking that the valuation of these lands be increased. 


CENSUS OF 1877 


A census taken by Assessor Stretch in 1877 told the following story of the 
condition of the county. The figures were: Number of dwellings, 219; white 
males, 635; white females, 328; colored males, 25; colored females, 13; foreign 
born males, 190; foreign born females, 37; married, 299; unmarried, 342; births 
during year, 18; marriages during year, 12; school attendance, 150; illiterate adults, 
30; total population, 1,001. Adult male citizens, 414. Assessed value resident 
real estate, $134,455; non-resident, $90,124. Personal property, $106,494. Amount 
of taxes—county, $2,648.62; school, $1,324.32; territorial, $1,224.39; road, $1,- 
655.39; total tax, $6,052.65. 

This was the year of the Nez Perce Indian war of which more is related in 
another chapter. The only action taken by the board relative to this war, which 
amounted only to a scare so far as the Puget Sound region was concerned, was 
when, on the request of Capt. J. H. Plaskett, of the Snohomish Volunteer Rifles, 
requisition was made upon the territorial government for 75 stands of arms, which 
were not forthcoming. Another noteworthy act of the board was the purchase of 
a large safe for the county from a San Francisco firm for the sum of $475, gold 
coin. 


COUNTY BOUNDARY CHANGED 


By an act of the Legislature, passed November 9, 1877, the boundaries of 
Snohomish County were redefined and slightly altered. The amended description 
of the boundary read “to begin at the southwest corner of Whatcom County, thence 
east to the summit of the Cascades, thence south along the summit to the northeast 
corner of King County (due east of the northeast corner of township 26, range 4), 
thence west on north boundary of King County to Admiralty Inlet, north along 
channel of inlet to entrance Port Susan, including Gedney Island, up the main 
channel of Port Susan to the mouth of the Stillaguamish River, thence northwest 
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through the channel of the slough at the head of Camano Island (Davis Slough) 
to point of beginning.” 


HAPPENINGS OF 1878 


A law passed by the legislature in 1877 made county scrip acceptable for taxes 
only in the hands of the one to whom it was issued. This was done to check 
speculation, but one effect was to lessen its current value. The credit of the county 
was in a bad way and County Commissioner Irvine estimated that the total tax 
receipts would not exceed $3,600; not enough to pay court, pauper and election 
bills, and that the county would have to go into debt for all other expenses. The 
tax levy was raised to 23 mills of which the county received 8 mills, territory 4, 
schools 6, and roads 5, and by August, 1878, the funds on hand were in fair shape, 
the county fund amounting to $1,159.75. Warrants prior to January, 1875, were 
ordered paid and scrip to the amount of $3,846 was canceled during the year. 

Early in the year Doctors Folsom, McCoy and Taggart filed a report with the 
commissioners to the effect that the house occupied by the poor was totally unfit 
for occupancy. This led to the making of a contract with T. T. Minor of Port 
Townsend to care for the poor of Snohomish County at the rate of $1 per day and 
the three county charges were transported to that place at an expense of $41.50. 
This was the first of the contracts by which the poor were cared for outside the 
county, a custom which prevailed for a number of years. 

Politics were of an absorbing nature in 1878. By an act, approved November 
9, 1877, the Legislature ordered a special election to be held April 9, 1878, to elect 
delegates to the constitutional convention to be held at Walla Walla on June 11. 
Col. Chas. H. Larrabee, candidate for delegate for the judicial district, made a 
canvass, speaking in Snohomish on March 16, but there seems to have been little 
interest taken as the only mention of the result printed in the Star was a little 
item reading as follows: “Snohomish County official returns show that for delegate 
at large, O. F. Gerrish received 33 votes, S. M. Gilmore 60, A. J. Cain 29, E. 
Eldridge 36, W. A. George 33; delegate for third judicial district, Larrabee 63; 
this council district, Emory 32, Houghton 29, Calhoun 1.” 


CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 


The constitutional convention met at Walla Walla in June with A, S. Abernethy 
of Cowlitz County as president and Byron Daniels of Clarke County as secretary. 
The work of the preparation of the constitution was divided among three standing 
committees and a constitution was framed and adopted by popular vote at the 
November election. It was said of this convention that the delegates might safely 
be said to be the flower of Washington Territory and that they were with hardly 
an exception fine looking, sedate, thoughtful men. One delegate writing of the 
convention said “There seems to be a desire on the part of all the delegates to 
ignore partisan feeling and work harmoniously for the welfare of the people. The 
hostility that has been manifested east of the mountains against a state government 
seems to be subsiding, and the prevailing opinion seems to be: If the convention 
produces a document that will satisfy the people, it will be adopted.” Such a 
document was produced and adopted, but to no avail as statehood was not accorded 
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served as a model for the later constitution in many ways and its adoption also 
served to solidify the people on both sides of the mountains and thus paved the 
way for statehood. The non-partisanship shown at the convention was the natural 
sequence of the non-partisanship which prevailed to some extent at the election, 
as Mr. Larrabee, a democrat, was elected, unopposed, from the third judicial 
district. 

For this special election in April, 1878, the voting places were: Centerville, 
house of McLaughlin and McNamara; Qualco, house of Frank Matthews; Sno- 
homish, auditor’s office; Lowell, E. D. Smith’s; Packwood, William Afflick’s; 
Mukilteo, M. H. Frost’s. 

The delegates at large elected to this constitutional convention were W. A. 
George, S. M. Gilmore, Edward Eldridge and O. F. Gerrish; third judicial dis- 
trict, C. H. Larrabee; council district, H. B. Emory. 


ELECTION OF 1878 


The party conventions were held in August and September, the democrats 
holding their convention first and placing the following ticket in the field: Rep- 
resentative, H. Blackman; sheriff and assessor, William) Whitfield; auditor, John 
H. Swett; treasurer, Lot Wilbur; probate judge, E. H. Nicholl; coroner, Doctor 
Taggart; superintendent, Doctor McCoy. John N. Low was chairman and E. H. 
Nicholl, secretary of the convention. 

There were but thirteen delegates present when the republicans of the county 
met in convention, Mukilteo, Packwood and Qualco precincts not being represented. 
The delegates were, from Centerville, J. H. Irvine, J. S. Brown and H. Dewey; 
from Lowell, George D. Smith and Chas. Pierce; from Snohomish, M. W. Pack- 
ard, I. Cathcart, H. A. Gregory, E. C. Ferguson, R. Haskell, W. H. Ward, T. 
Ferguson and J. D. Morgan. Snohomish with eight out of the thirteen delegates 
had control of the convention. M. W. Packard, I. Cathcart and O. B. Iverson 
were elected delegates to the territorial convention, which was held at Vancouver. 
The nominations were: Representative, O. B. Iverson; commissioners, J. H. Ir- 
vine, W. H. Ward and C. H. Stackpole; sheriff, J. H. Plaskett; auditor, H. A. 
Gregory; treasurer, E. C. Ferguson; superintendent, T. W. McCoy; surveyor, 
W. F. Brown; coroner, Henry Oliver. 

The contest between Brents, republican, and Caton, democrat, for delegate to 
Congress, was the center of interest, outside of the county ticket. The democrats 
made an active campaign which closed with a rally at Snohomish which was 
addressed by Maj. G. M. Haller, Judge Burke and Mr. Caton. W.B. Moore was 
an independent (farmer) candidate for representative. Orange Jacobs was the 
star speaker for the republicans. There are no figures available as to the returns 
from this election. It was not the custom of the commissioners to spread the 
canvass on their minutes, and the Star at this time was in a precarious condition, 
being published fitfully, from time to time, after periods of suspension, and breath- 
ing its last the following May. The result was something in the nature of a 
Democratic victory, however, for Lot Wilbur defeated E. C. Ferguson. for treas- 
urer, William Whitfield was victorious over John Plaskett for sheriff, and C. H. 
Stackpole was the only. republican commissioner elected, the others being F. H. 
Hancock and John Davis, who was elected chairman. 

The grand jury which sat in November, 1878, examined the county records and 
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reported them kept “in a neat, proper and systematic manner,” but found that the 
place where such records were kept was wholly unsuitable for the purpose, there 
being great danger of their destruction by fire. They recommended that a more 
suitable and safer building be secured for the county offices and also for the court, 
and further recommended that a jail be built, ‘there being no place for the con- 
finement of prisoners in the county.” 


COURTHOUSE MOVED AGAIN 


The chief event in county government in 1879 was the removal of the county 
offices to a new location. Centennial Lodge of the Masonic order was erecting 
a very ambitious hall, at Snohomish, and the offer was made to lease two rooms 
for the major county offices, together with a room for commissioners’ meetings and 
for the use of the grand jury, for $150 per year, payable in scrip, to be ready for 
occupancy March Ist. This offer was accepted and the auditor and clerk were 
authorized to purchase suitable desks. Thus the county offices made their fourth 
move. Another event was the return of Judge Haskell to his old Iowa home. He 
had been judge of the probate court, intermittently for seven years. He took with 
him a large collection of rocks, plants, timbers, mosses, etc., to exhibit to his friends. 
He had been in the county since 1871 and was the owner of a good farm near 
Snohomish. M. W. Packard became probate judge, but he resigned in May, when 
he was succeeded by J. N. Low, who held the office a year when he was, in turn, 
succeeded by Lot Wilbur. The tax levy remained at 23 mills in 1879. Upon the 
suspension of the Northern Star the Seattle Weekly Post was made the official! 
newspaper of Snohomish County. 


CHAPTER II 


COUNTY AFFAIRS; 1880-1894 


NEW DECADE OPENS WITH COUNTY AT LOW EBB—POLITICS IN 1882—EF- 
FORT TO DIVIDE COUNTY—CAMPAIGN OF 1884¢—-NEW COURT HOUSE 
LOCATION—LOCAL OPTION ELECTION—POLITICS OF 1886—PROSPERITY 
IN 1887—NO MARRIAGE LICENSES—HEAVY TAXPAYERS IN 1888—COURTS 
KILL LOCAL OPTION LAW—1888 PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN—BOOM DAYS 
COMMENCE--STATEHOOD APPROACHES—COURT HOUSE BONDS DE- 
FEATED—NEW COURT HOUSE ERECTED—COMMISSIONER DISTRICTS 
CREATED—-REPUBLICAN REVERSES IN 1890—“RUFF” HOUSE IN AU- 
DITOR’S OFFICE—NEW COURT HOUSE OCCUPIED—EVERETT TO THE 
FRONT—EVERETT IN THE SADDLE—FUSION EFFORTS FAIL—CONDI- 
TION OF COUNTY AFFAIRS—TURMOIL PREVAILS IN 1893—DEATH OF 
T. J. DOOLEY—GROWTH OF POPULISM—ELECTION RESULTS, 1894. 


The opening of the new decade of 1880 seemed in a way to belie the bright 
prospects portrayed by Eldridge Morse in his Centennial history. His newspaper 
had been forced to suspend, the population of the county had increased but forty- 
two from the summer of 1878 to the summer of 1879, and the principal business 
of the court was said to be “taking judgments on confession and foreclosure of 
mortgages and loggers’ liens.” The minutes of the board contribute little of 
interest for the year 1880 and there is no record of the political activities. At the 
May term the commissioners let the “poor contract” to Robert Hughes, who offered 
to care for paupers, while living, at the rate of 85 cents, coin, per head, per day; 
and to bury them for $15 per head. This was considered better than the offer 
by Doctor Minor of Port Townsend and the worthy poor were transported back 
to Snohomish County. The only note as to the presidential election is to be found 
in the board’s order as to voting precincts. The progress of settlement along the 
Stillaguamish is evidenced by the establishment of a new precinct by that name, 
and the mining activity is reflected in the creation of a precinct at Silver City. 
The precincts and voting places were as follows: Centerville, Irvine’s hall; Mukil- 
teo, schoolhouse ; Packwood, Packwood’s house; Lowell, E. D. Smith; Snohomish, 
courthouse; Qualco, Harriman schoolhouse; Stillaguamish, Iver Furness; Silver 
City, Silver City Mining Company’s boarding house. 

H. D. Morgan was chairman and FE. D. Smith and Thomas Overnell were the 
other members of the board which took charge of Snohomish County affairs in 
1881. The bonds accepted show that William Whitfield was reelected sheriff and 
Lot Wilbur, treasurer. Other officers were: H. A. Gregory, auditor; C. A. Mis- 
simer, superintendent; W. F. Brown, surveyor; A. Hulburt, probate judge. Among 
the justices whose bonds were approved were L. T. Packwood, A. W. Brewster 
and D. E. Bartlett. The proposition by E. C. Ferguson to build a jail and lease it 
to the county for $100 per year was accepted, and, acting on the report of the 
grand jury another safe was purchased for $750. In August, it was found that 
the payment of bounties was too heavy a draft on the county treasury and it was 
repealed. The Indians, particularly, were doing a thriving business in collecting 
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bounties, among them being Pill Chuck Charley, Pill Chuck Jack, Mowitch Sam, 
Indian Charley, Indian January and Sultan John. These bounties were first offered 
in 1880 and were, for cougars, $4, bears $2, wildcats 50 cents. The first bounties 
claimed were as follows: L. Hanson, bear and wildcat, $2.50; Sam Howe, cougar, 
$4; Charles Stevenson, three bears, $6; Jim Libby, Indian, four bears, $8; Indian 
George, four bears, $8; Captain Sam, Indian, one bear, $2; J. E. Getchell, two 
bears, one wildcat, $4.50. 

The Seattle Intelligencer was the official newspaper for Snohomish County in 


1881 and in it was published the call for the redemption of all warrants prior to 
January 1, 1876. 


POLITICS IN 1882 


In 1882 the Snohomish Eye was established and since that time there has been 
one or more newspapers published in the county, their reports lending human 
interest to the bare skeleton of official records. In county government, H. D. 
Morgan and E. D. Smith, who were the commissioners present at the February 
session, decided that the bond of H. A. Gregory was insufficient after John Staf- 
ford, Ulmer Stimson and S. M. Knapp had withdrawn from it. Unable to fur- 
nish additional bondsmen, Mr. Gregory tendered his resignation as auditor and 
J. H. Plaskett was appointed in his stead. At the May session the tax levy was 
fixed at 2314 mills and the poll tax was increased to $4, the added $2 being for 
bridge purposes. The Eye began publication in May and was at once made the 
official newspaper and from its columns can be drawn something of the politics 
of the times. According to the official call, Snohomish County was entitled to but 
three delegates to the territorial Republican convention; King County had nine and 
Whatcom County five, showing the relative population. H.G. York, presided at the 
Republican county convention and C. A. Missimer was secretary. Delegates to the 
territorial convention were Stretch, Jackson and D, O. Pearson. E. C. Ferguson 
was a candidate, but was defeated, practically for the first time in the history of 
Snohomish County politics. That he was not unpopular, however, was witnessed 
by the fact that he was endorsed, and later nominated, for the council. The county 
ticket consisted of Benjamin Stretch, sheriff; J. H. Plaskett, auditor; Isaac Cath- 
cart, treasurer; J. G. Swafford, probate judge; Dr. M. A. Eddy, superintendent ; 
J. P. Anderson, surveyor; Christian Taftzon, coroner. The new central commit- 
tee consisted of one from each precinct and was as follows: Harbitz, Stillaguamish ; 
C. Taftzon, Centerville; S. S. Hassard, Mukilteo; J. G. Swafford, Lowell; S. T. 
Packwood, Packwood; H. G. York, Snohomish; Charles Stackpole, Qualco. 

The call for the Democratic convention was made by William Whitfield, chair- 
man, and J. Van Bowen, secretary, of the county committee. The nominations 
were: Sheriff, John Swett; treasurer, Lot Wilbur; auditor, William Whitfield; 
probate judge, H. Blackman; superintendent, Mrs. L. W. J. Bell; surveyor, J. Van 
Bowen; commissioners, T. S. Adams, Clark Ferguson and Isaac Peer. Blackman 
later withdrew. The new Eye charged that a “ring” controlled the Republican 
nominations and supported a portion of the Democratic ticket. The People’s party 
was a new applicant for the voters’ favor and it also held a convention over which 
H. D. Morgan presided, with C. A. Missimer as secretary. It also denounced the 
“ring,” nominated Missimer for surveyor and W. W. Howard, who withdrew, for 
sheriff, and endorsed the candidacies of Plaskett, Wilbur and Swafford. E. Black- 
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man, G. G. England and C. A. Missimer formed the central committee. The total 
vote of the county at the November, 1882, election was 500. T. H. Brents, 
republican, for Congress, received a majority of 144. James Power of Whatcom 
County was given 111 majority for joint councilman, and It. C. Ferguson received 
a like majority for joint representative. Both were elected; Powers by 258 and 
Ferguson by 83. This was a republican year in the county, the entire ticket being 
elected with the exception of Mrs. Bell, superintendent, and Clark Ferguson, com- 
missioner. The majorities were: Plaskett, auditor, 88; Stretch, sheriff, 183; Cath- 
cart, treasurer, 27; Mrs. Bell, superintendent, 114; Swafford, probate judge, 181; 
Anderson, surveyor, 41, plurality. 

Clark Ferguson, chairman, John Rhoads and Granis Austin composed the 
board of commissioners for 1883, and aside from road and bridge work the 
proceedings were almost without interest. The tax levy was reduced to 21% 
mills, distributed as follows: Bridge 2 mills, county 8, schools 6, roads 3, territory 
2%. For the first time the sheriff was permitted to employ a jailer. Robert 
Hughes found the poor contract unprofitable and once more the paupers were sent 
outside the county, this time to the Sisters of Providence Hospital at Seattle. An 
odd entry in the record of the board for November, 1883, is as follows: “It 
appearing to the board that the sallery of the prosecuting attorney was placed too 
low at the May term of the board, it 1s ordered that the yearly sallery be placed at 
$67.” The salary fixed at the May term was $62.50, but it was not as meagre as 
it would seem, for the prosecuting attorneyship was a district office and Snohomish 
County paid but a portion of the salary. The growth of the county was making 
the liquor business more profitable and the receipts from licenses at the November 
session amounted to $2,481. 


EFFORT TO DIVIDE COUNTY 


It was during this year that Skagit County was separated from Whatcom, and 
there was much agitation in the north part of the county to have the north tier of 
townships taken from Snohomish and added to Skagit. The north part of the 
county felt that it was discriminated against in the matter of roads and _ out- 
maneuvered in politics by Snohomish interests. No boats plied between the Sno- 
homish and the Stillaguamish rivers, and the only means of reaching the county 
seat from Stillaguamish points was via Seattle. The round trip, allowing any time 
for the transaction of business, required five days. The only alternative was to 
find one’s way through the trackless woods, on foot, by the aid of a compass. 
This condition persisted until the advent of the railroads and was one of the con- 
tributing causes which led to the removal of the county seat to Everett. D. O. 
Pearson relates that he had this separation in mind one day when he set out in 
his canoe to confer with Skagit County leaders upon the subject. He had gone 
but a little way down the river when he saw a canoe coming up. The occupant 
was James Power, of LaConner, a candidate for councilman, coming to see Pear- 
son on the same business. It was agreed that the north part of the county should 
support Power, who should in return try to get the Stillaguamish Valley included 
in the new County of Skagit. The bill passed one branch of the territorial Legis- 
lature, but E. C. Ferguson, an old and experienced member was able to accom- 
plish its defeat. ‘The Snohomish Eye, later, published a statement to the effect 
that it was the election of Ferguson which kept Snohomish County intact at this 
time. 
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1884 was a year of great political activity. Nationally the administration of 
President Arthur had not proved popular, times were hard, and there was a spirit 
of unrest, which, together with republican dissention, led to the election of Grover 
Cleveland. Locally there was growing antagonism between the north and south 
parts of the county and there was a bitter fight between the friends and enemies 
of the sheriff, Benjamin Stretch. larly in the year, occurred the death of Dr. 
John Rhoades, one of the county commissioners, and James L. Kent of Stillagua- 
mish was appointed in his stead. This appointment served to stir political activ- 
ity. The liquor question was an issue and when the commissioners reduced the 
license on the plea of hard times made by liquor dealers, their action drew forth a 
sarcastic petition asking relief for the merchants who were also hard times suf- 
ferers. The minutes of the board at this time show an entry of $63.75, paid the 
probate judge for “advertising drunks.” The tax levy stood at 211% mills, with 
two poll taxes; one the regular poll tax of $2, the other a road poll tax of $4. The 
heaviest taxpayers in the county were Blackman Bros., showing the growth of the 
logging industry. 

The Republican convention held at Snohomish early in September may well be 
described as a “red-hot affair,” with the opponents of Stretch the victors. The 
delegation to the territorial convention consisted of the veteran, E. C. Ferguson, 
a new lawyer by the name of Sam H. Piles, E. M. Allen and Mrs. C. A. D'Arcy, 
a delegate from Centerville and the first woman ever sent to a territorial conven- 
tion by Snohomish County. She was one of two women delegates to this con- 
vention, and her name must go down in history as one of the pioneers of women’s 
political activity in Washington. ‘The law for the first time permitted women to 
vote and they were quite active in the campaign, 87 women casting their votes in 
Snohomish precinct. ‘Soon after, the law was declared unconstitutional by the 
omnipotent supreme court. 

For county offices the republicans nominated J. H. Plaskett by acclamation, but 
there was a hard fight against the renomination of Isaac Cathcart for treasurer 
and he defeated Hilton, his opponent, by a bare eight votes. The battle royal came 
over the nomination for sheriff, W. W. Howard beating the unbeatable Stretch by 
twelve votes. The balance of the ticket was: Probate judge, J. W. Hulburt; sur- 
veyor, A. M. Hawkins; coroner, S. J. Burns; superintendent, Mrs. E. C. Granger; 
commissioners, P. A. Peterson, H. W. Il[man and D. F. Sexton. 

The democrats nominated William Whitfield for sheriff; R. M. Folson, auditor ; 
J. H. Swett, treasurer; E. Boesch, probate judge; D. W. Craddock, superintend- 
ent; John Nailor, surveyor; and William Deering, coroner. Both conventions 
were larger than heretofore as eight new precincts had been created. These were: 

Sultan—Voting place, house of L. Bernard; officers, H. W. Illman, Benjamin 
Franklin and Leroy Olney. 

Park Place—Schoolhouse, district No. 2; officers, Salem A. Woods, A. Mc- 
Dougall and Charles Taylor. 

Pilchuck—Home of Charles Niemeyer; officers, H. A. Gregory, H. J. Andrus, 
Charles Niemeyer. 

Kent’s Prairie—Schoolhouse, district No. 16; officers, J. H. Condit, B. Schlo- 
man, James L. Kent. 
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Port Edmonds—Home of Geo. Brackett; officers, George Brackett, J. C. Pur- 
cell, J. C. Lund. 
Florence—F. Norton’s hall; officers, James Cuthbert, J. W. Sill, P. A. Peterson. 


Port Susan—Home of B. Dereg; officers, T. S. Adams, D. Munson and B. 
Dereg. 

Marysville—Home of J. P. Comeford; officers, James McBride, David A. 
Quinn and J. P. Comeford. The precinct at Packwood’s landing was discontinued. 

Even before the regular party conventions there were signs of a political up- 
heaval in the north part of the county. Conferences were held and a mass con- 
vention was called to meet at the store of D. O. Pearson, at Centerville, on Sep- 
tember 6. This was to a large extent a pro-Stretch movement. In the Eye’s report 
of this convention the place of meeting is designated as “Stanwood,” the new name 
for Centerville. The gathering was well attended, chiefly by residents of the 
Stilaguamish Valley. The “rings” of both old parties were heartily denounced 
and a ticket was nominated consisting of B. Stretch, sheriff and assessor; Robert 
Folsom, auditor; J. G. Swafford, probate judge; Mrs. E. C. Granger, superintend- 
ent; H. H. Ames, surveyor; P. A. Peterson, Charles Harriman and S. S. Murphine, 
commissioners. This ticket contained the names of three who had been nominated 
by the republicans and three named by the democrats, thus making portions of each 
party neutral, if not friendly to the third party movement. Before this convention 
was held the grand jury had made report following a probe of Mr. Stretch’s 
official acts as assessor. It found Stretch guilty of “culpable neglect of duty, but 
are not able to say it was willful.” With this report as a matter of campaign 
discussion the three cornered fight for sheriff was an exceedingly warm one. Poli- 
tical antagonists of Mr. Stretch of that day, years later admitted that he was no 
worse than the other politicians of his time. As assessor and sheriff he was able, 
and did, show many favors—favors which often meant very much to the settlers 
who were almost universally poor. That the favors were widespread and had made 
him more friends than enemies was shown by his election, in spite of the grand 
jury report and the fact that his own party had repudiated him, by a plurality of 
130. This was at a time, too, when party feeling ran high. Snohomish was said 
to have looked “like a market day” when J. M. Armstrong came up on the steamer 
Josephine to address the republicans, an unprecedented crowd of 600 being present 
and the brass band being called into requisition. S. H. Piles and E. C. Ferguson 
were other speakers at this “grand rally.” An event which had some bearing on 
the campaign, as creating sympathy, was the death by drowning in the Skykomish 
River of Philip Illman, a brother of the candidate for commissioner, who was 
unable to save his brother’s life in spite of gallant efforts, when their canoe struck 
a snag. 

The county went Democratic on the head of the ticket, C. S. Voorhees, for 
Congress, carrying the county by 158 and J. T. Ronald receiving a majority of 23 
for prosecuting attorney. C. E. Ferguson, republican, and Walter Crockett, dem- 
ocrat, were tied for the council, each receiving 506 votes. Ferguson received a 
majority of 497 in Whatcom County, and was elected. Charles Terry, republican, 
was elected representative in the district. In the county the candidates endorsed 
by the independents or named by them, were victorious. H. W. Illman, Charles 
Harriman and P. A. Peterson were elected commissioners. Other results were: 
Probate judge, J. G. Swafford, Ind., 165 majority; sheriff, B. Stretch, Ind., 130 
plurality ; auditor, J. H. Plaskett, Rep., 190; treasurer, I. Cathcart, Rep., 492; sur- 
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veyor, A. M. Hawkins, Rep., 355; superintendent, Mrs. E. C. Granger, Rep., 81; 
coroner, William Deering, Dem., 220. The proposition to tax church property 
carried in the county by 292. 

The total vote of Snohomish County at this election was 1,019 and the vote by 
precincts is given as serving to show the distribution of population in 1884. The 
vote was: Snohomish City 341, (the eighteenth largest in the state, Seattle being 
first with a total vote of 3,218), Sultan 39, Park Place 53, Qualco 63, Pilchuck 45, 
Lowell 63, Marysville 76, Edmonds 17, Port Susan 24, Stanwood 124, Florence 
62, Stillaguamish 44, Kent’s Prairie 31. The vote was heavy as it was a presi- 
dential year, and a number of women voted. As an aftermath of the election the 
Eye asserted that the election of Ferguson frustrated a “plot” to have the two 
northwest townships of the county annexed to Skagit and it was announced that 
as the result Marysville was encouraged to make an effort to secure the county seat. 

The year 1885 was marked by great turmoil in county affairs. The times were 
hard and tax payments slow, the Snohomish Eye was “at outs” with the sheriff 
and the commissioners and was continually stirring the troubled waters, the county 
was badly in debt and taxes were, as always, considered too high. 


STATISTICS FoR 1884 


The assessed valuation of the county, which was $250,000 in 1874, had in- 
creased to $604,000 in 1884, but this was not in proportion with the gain through- 
out the territory, the valuation of which was $14,000,000 in 1874 and $51,000,000 
in 1884. | 

Governor Squires’ report to the Secretary of the Interior for 1884, gave the 
following figures for Snohomish County : 

Production: Wheat 2,400 bushels, oats 62,000, barley 7,200, potatoes 150,000, 
apples 15,000, plums and other fruits 5,000 bushels, hay 8,000 tons, hops 15 tons, 
lumber 2,800,000 feet, wood and iron products $64,000. 

Livestock: Horses and mules 400, neat cattle 4,500, hogs 1,500, sheep 25,000. 

Orchard trees 17,000, valuation $604,362. Tax levy 19 mills, population, esti- 
mated, 2,150. School districts 17, school houses 13, school children 668. 

Under instructions from the judge, the grand jury made an investigation of 
county affairs in March, 1885. It found “some discrepancies” but said that for 
lack of time it had made no thorough examination. The report stated that county 
affairs were not in a satisfactory condition; that more delinquent taxes might well 
be collected ; that in some instances taxes on delinquent list were receipted for; that 
there were $23,000 in warrants outstanding with accrued interest of $4,200. It 
concluded, ““We have no jail, no roads, no good schoolhouses, no courthouse— 
but $27,000 debt. Schools are closed for lack of funds.” The grand jurors held 
that “a little more diligence’ might be used and recommended the erection of a jail 
as the building used was “not fit for violent prisoners.” 

At this time county warrants stood at 75 cents on the dollar. The tax levy was 
2234 mills, plus poll taxes of $2.00 and $4.00. The board refused, however, to 
assess timber lands at more than $2.50 per acre, although urged to do so by peti- 
tion. The commissioners did, however, pass a resolution recommending economy, 
and practiced it by appointing the auditor as county purchasing agent and having 
the proceedings of the board posted at Snohomish, Park Place and Florence in- 
stead of publishing them in the county newspaper. Both these acts were directed 
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more against the Eye and its editor than in the interests of economy, and out of 
the appointment of a “purchasing agent” grew troubles which were to affect the 
county seriously in later years. 


NEW COURTHOUSE LOCATION 


The county offices were at this time housed in scattered locations about Snoho- 
mish. The auditor, clerk and probate judge were in the Masonic Building, the 
sheriff’s office was over the Wilbur drug store, the treasurer’s office was in Cath- 
cart’s Hotel and the county rented what was held as a very poor excuse for a jail 
from E. C. Ferguson. The total rents paid amounted to $382 per year. It was 
now proposed by the Masons and Odd Fellows, jointly, that they would house all 
these offices and provide a better jail for $300 a year, and this offer was accepted. 
The license fee was raised to $300 and again the minutes of the board show an 
item of $18.40 in favor of the probate judge for “advertising chronic drunks.” 


BITTER FEUDS oF 1885 


The attacks of the opposition were bitter throughout the year and centered upon 
Sheriff Stretch, Treasurer Cathcart and E. C. Ferguson. The Eye published one 
“expose” after another. Early in the year, Cathcart, who was not only county 
treasurer, but logger, merchant and hotelkeeper, with bar attached, became involved 
in a lawsuit, when a horse he raffled was won by his barkeeper. This case was to 
be tried before a jury, but was non-suited by the justice on the ground that the 
“plaintiff has failed to prove a sufficient cause for a jury.” S. H. Piles was attor- 
ney for the plaintiff and, according to the Eye, much indignation was felt in the 
community over the court’s action. Among other things, Sheriff Stretch and Pro- 
bate Judge Swafford were accused of arresting Indians on flimsy charges, in order 
to collect fees. Finally the Eye accused Stretch of being short in his accounts to 
the extent of $2,000. This brought matters to a head and in August the commis- 
sioners instituted two suits against the sheriff for $2,711.73 not properly accounted 
for according to the allegations. In November the board ordered the sheriff to 
post $5,000 bond as tax collector and requested him to compare tax rolls with the 
auditor each month. Stretch promptly secured the added bond, which amounted 
to $4,000. 

The list of justices’ bonds approved by the board in February, 1885, gives at 
least a partial record of the early dispensers of justice throughout the county. They 
were: John V. Bowen and J. G. Swafford, Snohomish; J. D. Morris, Marysville ; 
Charles Villeneuve, Centerville; T. S. Adams, Port Susan; S. H. Giddings, Flor- 
ence; Fred W. Koch, Stillaguamish; Dennis Brigham, Lowell; G. T. Sorenson, 
Park Place; Isaac Peer, Qualco; Don W. Evans, Sultan. 

Early in 1886, the commissioners decided to divorce the offices of sheriff and 
assessor and George James was appointed assessor, with bond fixed at $2,500. This 
appointment was contested by Stretch and his loyal friends, who were many 
throughout the county, and in May Judge Greene decided the appointment of James 
illegal and the office of assessor was restored to Stretch. According to a settle- 
ment made with the treasurer, in August, the sum of $2,485.51 was due the county 
from the assessor. Mr. Stretch never admitted this shortage and upon his retire- 
ment from office settled with the county in full, a much smaller amount being due, 
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arising largely from errors and showing no intent to defraud the county. Never- 
theless, it was in an atmosphere filled with these charges and countercharges that 
the republicans of Snohomish County entered the campaign of 1886. 


LOCAL OPTION ELECTION 


Another matter which complicated the political situation was the local option 
election which took place in June. Under the law. it was obligatory on the board 
of commissioners to call an election in those precincts from which a sufficient peti- 
tion was presented demanding one. The newly organized Knights of Labor cir- 
culated the petition in Snohomish and soon sufficient petitions were received from 
Pilchuck, Qualco, Sultan, Florence and Lowell. Preliminary to this election the 
commissioners redistricted the county as to voting precincts, the new ones added 
being Fernwood, Beecher Lake, Portage, and Wallace, making a total of eighteen 
precincts in the county. This local option election was very warmly contested, es- 
pecially in Snohomish, where the vote was close. Party lines were broken and 
there was intense feeling on both sides. The vote was as follows: 


Precinct For Against Majority 
SHOHOMISH: -iiee eng tee oe Stee BN Ee be 134 eal 13 for 
PUCHUCK: -12-sesaniocomdoe tite am gs aes 11 1 10 * 
OUAICO doa ae ak aan ea wale ease een ae 24 6 18 “ 
Sulla: ead geste een e ote oes 15 4 11 “ 
PIOECNCG ccndnwn tae at eons deena 23 41 18 against 
ISO WEll awstats oe de baa eee eee 13 49 26 “ 


The outcome was a great surprise insofar as Snohomish was concerned, one 
immediate result being the publication of a notice by Isaac Cathcart to the follow- 
ing effect: “Through the action of the local option voters, I am compelled to shut 
down all of my business in Snohomish for an indefinite period. Call and settle. 
Isaac Cathcart.” Mr. Cathcart soon thought better of this, as is evidenced by the 
fact that he did not withdraw from business in Snohomish. With saloons and bars 
flourishing in the major part of the county this local option was particularly diff- 
cult to enforce and soon gave rise to a large number of illicit vendors who knew no 
law and no restraint in making sales. In December, the grand jury reported many 
violations and said children were seen drinking on the streets of Snohomish, but 
that owing to public opinion it was impossible to get evidence that would secure 
conviction. The jury blamed both the officers and the people. In a short time the 
law was utterly disregarded in Snohomish and other parts of the county, the local 
option liquor dealers having an advantage, in fact, in that they paid no license. 
Soon after the local option election the county refunded $328.30 to dealers who 
had paid in advance for licenses which were annulled by the election. - 


POLITICS OF 1886 


The republican county convention of which S. Vestal was chairman and J. H. 
Plaskett was secretary, consisted of thirty-two delegates and was in contro! of the 
Ferguson-Stretch-Cathcart forces by the narrow margin of seventeen to fifteen. 
J. Kreischal represented the new Lake Beecher precinct in which no primary had 
been held. Stretch, sheriff; Cathcart, treasurer, and Plaskett, auditor, were re- 
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nominated. The democrats placed a complete ticket in the field, pitting Cyphers 
against Stretch, Craddock against Plaskett and Knapp against Cathcart. The new 
People’s party held a convention at Marysville, but contented itself with nominat- 
ing D. O. Pearson of Stanwood for representative and endorsing Wm. Ewing for 
the council. Charles Harriman had resigned as commissioner early in the year, 
his successor, by appointment, being F. E. Phelps. 


The result of the election was a sweeping victory for the democrats and a new 
regime in Snohomish County politics; E. C. Ferguson being the only one of the 
old-timers who ever regained a hold in county politics. The results were as follows: 


REPUBLICAN DEMOCRAT PEOPLE’S 


Delegate to Congress..... Bradshaw ..540 Voorhees ..559 
Prosecuting Attorney ....Newlin ....550 Ronald ....658 


Council scacaant ogres: McGlinn ...690 Lewis ..... 495 
Representative ........... Irvine ..... 379 .McElroy ...528 Pearson ....265 
Sheri ~Anecpanseoteiaes Stretch ....368 Cyphers ....825 
PUGILOR esis o'scace Maareis aiavecs Plaskett ...558 Craddock ..665 
PROASUP CT a iotacs och fac bre eG eae Cathcart ...460 Knapp..... 716 
ASSESSOR icin toniane aS hese Murphy ....691 Larson ....503 
SUPVEVOR i460 pe hdn weetias James ..... 498 Anderson ..715 
Superintendent .......... Heffner ....642 Griffith ....574 


An entirely new board of commissioners was elected, the new members being 
N. P. Leque, chairman, Don W. Evans and C. D. Lloyd. A. Leamer, who was 
nominated for assessor, a new office, for the first time separated from that of sher- 
iff, died at Stanwood during the campaign, about three weeks before the election, 
and Larson was named to fill the vacancy on the ticket. 

D. W. Craddock, the new auditor, came to Snohomish County from Kansas, 
in 1876, worked in the logging camps until 1881 by which time he had saved enough 
to enable him take a two years’ course at Washington University, after which he 
returned to the county, being employed as a civil engineer and a teacher. He de-. 
feated Plaskett, who had been in the county twelve years as a merchant and who 
had been auditor, first by appointment and twice by election. Sewell M. Knapp, 
the new treasurer, came from Maine, in 1876, and had been active as a logger, 
clerk and farmer. 

Aside from this political strife and road work the year 1886 was unimportant 
as to the events of county government. The routine of the commissioners’ work 
is, perhaps, well illustrated by the rather plaintive entry in the minutes for Feb- 
ruary 3: “The rest of the day was occupied in hearing complaints of Robert Par- 
ker.” However, on the same day, the board received a telegram from the county 
superintendent telling that timber was being cut on school lands and P. A. Peter- 
son was appointed to investigate, with what results the record does not disclose. 
The county’s poor, who had been sojourning in the county for a year, were sent 
back to Seattle to be cared for by the Sisters of Providence, at 7414 cents per day, 
per head. The receipts from 1885 taxes amounted to $18,750.04 and the liquor 
licenses to $3,100, and the tax levy was reduced 4 of a mill. One saving was made 
when it was ordered that all warrants which had remained uncalled for for six years 
should be cancelled. The assessed valuation of the county increased $56,000 dur- 
ing the year, the total reaching $755,543. 
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PROSPERITY IN 1887 


Snohomish County was much too busy in 1887 to pay much attention either to 
politics or to county government. It was the first year of real railroad building. 
The Seattle and West Coast Railway was incorporated the first of the year, and 
the Seattle, Lake Shore & Eastern was already in the field. The county was filled 
with workmen; surveyors, graders, tracklayers and promoters. Their demands 
helped the lumber industry and also afforded the farmers a good market for their 
products, and also for their land if it chanced to be on the right-of-way. 1887 
was, therefore, the most prosperous the county had ever known, and just as hard 
times breed discontent and direct attention towards problems of government, so 
the good times gave the people other matters to think about. The county felt so 
rich that bounties were restored at increased rates, these being: For cougars, 
panthers and wolves, $5; bears, $3; wild cats, $1.50; muskrats, 10 cents. 

The Supreme Court decision by which women were deprived of the ballot was 
made in March, 1887, and called for much indignant comment both on the part of 
men and women. Mrs. H. W. Illman, of Sultan, wrote to the Eye, denouncing 
this decision and saying that it was because the women had defeated the whisky 
ring at the last election. She added, “by this infamous decision of Judges Lang- 
ford and Turner, the white women of Washington Territory have been put on an 
equality with Chinese, insane, convicts and full-blooded Indians.” 

The problem of the poor again confronted the board and the five unfortunates 
who lived on the bounty of the county were brought back from Seattle and placed 
under the care of Charles Short, who offered to give them board, lodging, clothing, 
medical and surgical attention and washing for 83 cents per day, and to bury them 
for $15.00. 


NO MARRIAGE LICENSES 


The auditor’s statement showed tax receipts of $21,562 and warrants outstand- 
ing, $27,512, with $4,395 accrued interest. This indebtedness was not a cause of 
dismay, however, as valuations and population were increasing rapidly, in fact 
everything was so rushing that, before he knew it, the auditor ran out of blank 
marriage licenses and two eager couples were obliged to wait until the supply could 
be replenished through a rush order to Seattle. This feeling of prosperity was felt 
to be justified by the figures given out at the close of 1887. The total valuation of 
the county was placed at $1,052,323; an increase of more than $300,000 during the 
year. Within two years the population had almost doubled, standing at 1,581 in 
1885, and at 3,138 in 1887. This was a gain of 200 per cent over 1878, when the 
population was 1,042. The progress of agriculture was shown by the increasing 
acreage of farmlands on the assessor's rolls, the number of acres assessed being: 


ISSO) ict. ciao bboedam ans aes 80,261 SOA dra sehtints BAe ocraienaretetende aay 141,815 
L681 ceGeshonmeasdaltiars pie ats 86,232 LOSS: aroha wade tela iae ates 148,734 
L652. ataiieonnsmnnwesues a 100,734 TOGO? wig'e Ghia €hie.che aera stro une 166,865 
LSS 3: Gt Cnet ee eee eae 121,872 ISO) Bites oath ou teats 172,287 


The valuation of these farmlands, in 1887, was $711,942, which would indicate 
that the farmer and landowner paid about seven-tenths of the taxes. 
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HEAVY TAXPAYERS IN 1888 


The list of the heaviest taxpayers of the county, as published in the Snohomish 
Eye on January 7, 1888, was as follows: 


Puget: Mill -Cois.eiaseae aes $3,306.10 Andrew Johnson .......... 78.00 
Port Blakeley Mill Co...... 2,196.06 William Whitfield ......... 76.68 
Blackman Bros. ........... 671.46 Chinook Boom Co.......... 74.88 
Isdac Cathcart 4.004 c65006n.5 404.19 is dee Mi A Sad ts catice arn cata 70.48 
Ps TO Stitt Miya a Resa oS 396.12 William McGee ........... 69.68 
Chas: HY Lowest: cccsayunsisa 335.20 Ws. 96 Clay etwnennenqaawed 69.36 
Edwin G. Ames........... 234.99 Ee Fe Jacksons oo.haketwtax 66.00 
Yates Ferguson ........... 218.27 Henry S. Wilson.......... 66.00 
I ae ad ba ho eee ee 180.00 John KWrschiel cdcuayecacks 65.88 
Lake Superior and Puget Harriette Parkhurst ....... 64.88 

Sound Land Co.......... 173.50 Fe, Mo. (PHC PS achat eG argehey 63.59 
Andrew Hagerty .......... 162.80 CAF. JacksOny aves ccaeaece 63.08 
A. A. Brockway........... 158.74 NE Bs SIC Ss oes bl aloe eats 61.80 
TTD Meri) s5nidao wkaak.a 158.74 M. McCauley ............ 60.12 
Wo SOMsOn 24 sac thar eaeet 143.70 Augustus Hines ........... 59.79 
Henry Oliver <aajo0di04de4 123.89 Jolin: HltGias 3 ot adit etice 2 59.60 
William Douglass ......... 110.80 PV POV Cte bau eoae Laks 58.80 
Comegys and Vestal....... 109.74 Mary L. Hughes........ 348 58.73 
Cyrus Walker ............ 109.04 William McPhee .......... 56.88 
Ls Ge POrPUsOl yn s.2 ado wako tn 107.88 de hs Plaskettci b kracidindd 55.56 
J. P. Comeford............ 105.20 Edward N. Hamlin........ 54.90 
Jie Pe TAAVNES 4.34 Sate ak donee d 96.00 Nicholson & Hanson....... 54.43 
DO) PearsGiié sia. e coed eed 95.30 John Gilchrist ............ 54.40 
CFs VOAtOs.c54.00asoreraes 94.59 Charles Harriman ......... 54.00 
John Bryggar ............ 89.94 John Harvey, estate........ 52.99 
F. H. Hancock............ 85.68 Sinclair, estate ............ 52.88 
John A. Brawley.......... 83.78 Ce MO Vverielhennc cased toes 52.49 
James Long .............. 82.90 PsN, SOMETIME! er2 oro tnatark ca sa 52.19 
Jasper Sill osiaad o Soeur eae 81.32 We Mia. SEU tng, ease hte dy aetna ies 52.00 
Mary L. Packard.......... 81.28 Henry Gable 4000440444 «4 50.00 
William Tester ........... 79.79 Postal Tel. Co............. 50.00 


The above list contains the names of all who paid taxes to the amount of $50 
or more in 1888. It will be noted that the lumber interests were first in the list and 
that Blackman Bros. were the heaviest resident taxpayers. It will be seen, also, 
that at this time no railroad paid any taxes into the county treasury. With the - 
oncoming tide of prosperity, warrants stood at par for the first time in the county’s 
history. 

COURTS KILL OPTION LAW 


The decision by the Supreme Court that the local option law was unconstitu- 
tional because a voting precinct was not a municipal corporation, brought added 
money to the county through licenses which were fixed at $300. There were six 
saloons at Snohomish, two at Stanwood and one at Marysville. Fire destroyed the 
residence of Charles Short, in which the poor of the county were housed, in Feb- 
ruary, 1888, but none of the inmates were injured and they were soon provided 
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for elsewhere. The improved finances, the increased county business and_ the 
growing dilapidation of the jail, brought about renewed agitation for a courthouse 
building, and the May grand jury, of which R. V. Thomkins was foreman, declared 
the county jail unfit, recommended a new building and ordered that no more pris- 
oners be confined in the old jail. This imposed much expense and inconvenience 
to the county, for railroad work was being pushed and hundreds of laborers were 
imported with the usual accompaniments of immorality and license. 


1888 PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 


Politically, the republicans had learned a lesson from their drubbing at the pre- 
ceeding election. They also held the tactical advantage of being on the offensive, as 
the democrats held all the major county offices, and the republicans were aided by 
the enthusiasm of their national campaign in which Benjamin Harrison was elected 
President. The democrats renominated Cyphers for sheriff, Craddock for auditor 
and Knapp for treasurer, with I. N. Mudgett of Snohomish, W. R. Stockbridge 
of Stanwood and James Roberts of Park Place for commissioners. One new man 
on their ticket destined to become a strong factor in the affairs of Northwestern 
Washington, was J. R. Winn, a young lawyer, who, however, was named as a can- 
didate for superintendent. C. S. Voorhees again headed the Democratic ticket as 
candidate for delegate to Congress and J. B. Allen was the Republican nominee. 
J. B. Ault was placed on the republican ticket for the Council, to fill a vacancy. 
The Eye, which had bolted the greater part of the republican ticket in 1886, gave 
its support to the party nominees, but democracy had a champion in the newly es- 
tablished Snohomish Sun, which was expected to ‘‘put the Eye on the blink,” as 
one enthusiast predicted. It was a year of much oratory and of campaign hats— 
G. G. England and H. F. Jackson being the proud wearers of the first Harrison 
hats in the county. 

The election resulted in a complete republican victory, with majorities averag- 
ing over 300. The successful candidates and their majorities were as follows: 


OFFICE MAJORITY 
Delegate to Congress............ J. B. Allen 322 
Prosecuting Attorney .......... W. W. Newlin 334 
Couneiliiant <4 oie.cetccact on eeoa ge J. B. Ault 407 
Representative sivstci dns iam J. J. Edens 380 
AUG? <4, beau kee eae ee F. H. Lysons 10 
SHOEI. «tec.asa war aaa ems wees R. V. Thomkins 366 
TVEASUPCE cz duweecenussads Hes C. Lawry 181 
Probate: (ude@- sic soe 3 eas J. G. Swafford 301 
Superintendent. “.424tiiniatonas J. W. Heffner 315 
SURVEYOR pvosaebutseganetesan P. Leque 370 
ASSESSOE Ghiinn Soh eee tise J. Rhoades 333 
COMMISSIONS? sau cvacumebensecs D. S. Baker 54 

Te ic apitaa teria ae cake kare cee A. M. Pritchard 183 
eS oe 20 eee en a ce F. E. Phelps 14 
COLONErs bnb0 b4-tetN caus seis U. Stinson 360 


Craddock, for auditor was, as the returns show, the most popular candidate on 
the democratic ticket, but even he was unable to stem the tide of republican enthu- 
siasm and harmony. The Eye, which had celebrated republican defeat in 1886 
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with screaming cartoons, jubilated exuberantly over the “setting Sun” of democ- 
racy. It was in August, prior to this election that the Supreme Court confirmed 
the decision that the equal suffrage amendment to the Washington constitution was 
unconstitutional. 

It was just at the close of December, 1888, that the first political machinery was 
set in motion in the effort to have Washington admitted into the sisterhood of 
states. Sk.ort notice was given, but the republicans met at the Odd Fellows Hall 
at Snohomish and sent E. C. Ferguson, H. C. Comegys, W. P. Bell and E. Black- 
man as Snohomish County delegates to the convention to select delegates to the 
Territorial Admission Convention. 


BOOM DAYS COMMENCE 


The year 1889 was the very heydey of the old regime in Snohomish County. 
Business was good. The valuation of the cotinty increased $300,000 within the 
year. Snohomish was changing from a country village to the aspects of a city. 
Railroad lines were building and more were being planned. The population of 
the county, not including some 500 said to have been occupying unsurveyed lands 
to the East and the small army of transient workmen, exceeded 6,000. There was 
none of the tremendous excitement and fevered speculation which boomed and 
later devastated such towns as Anacortes and Fairhaven (later South Bellingham), 
but there was good substantial growth and splendid business. It was the year of 
statehood, the year of railroads and prosperity, the year of the Seattle fire, which 
created a great temporary demand for lumber and labor and supplies. The farmer 
found a greater market than he could supply at good prices. The laborer arrived, 
for almost the first time in Puget Sound history, at the point where the job was 
seeking the man, not the man the job. Hopeless holders of town lots suddenly saw 
their properities becoming of value, and they dreamed of wealth. Above all things 
it was a paradise for politicians. | 

Ordinarily, with the biennial election system, the odd numbered years were 
times of political quiet, needed breathing spells between the heats of battle. But 
1889 was to be the one great exception in all the history of Washington and the 
great struggle of a presidential campaign had scarce subsided before the campaigns 
incident to statehood began. 


STATEHOOD APPROACHES 


The special election for delegates to the constitutional convention was called 
for May 14, and before that time the commissioners met and redistricted the county 
into twenty election precincts. Among the new ones created were Highland, to 
vote at Gregory’s store; Lake, at Crooked Lake Schoolhouse; Gold Bar, at the 
residence of F. Sparling; Bear Creek, at Earl’s; Fernwood, at C. L. Morton’s; 
Mountain and North Fork. Port Susan was made a part of Florence precinct. 

No sooner had these preliminaries been arranged than both parties set to work 
to make their nominations. Skagit and Snohomish counties were districted to- 
gether and the republican convention was called to meet at Snohomish. The con- 
vention was organized with H. C. Comegys as chairman, and a new and popular 
young man, C. T. Roscoe, as secretary. Skagit delegates had not arrived and 5Sno- 
homish delegates were prepared to go through their program undisturbed, when 


~ 
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Clayton Packard, the editor of the Eye, a man of much influence on that account 
but who had never been admitted into the political Holy of Holies, appeared on the 
scene with a perfectly good proxy sent him by wire by the Skagit County delega- 
tion. This was a bomb shell. Ferguson at first objected to the use of the proxy 
as irregular, but conceded that Packard might use the proxy, but only as to the 
Skagit County candidate (Mr. Hayton), who was nominated. Vestal contended 
that Packard was on the same footing as any other proxy holder and wes entitled 
to cast the vote of Skagit County on any proposition. In the meantime Packard 
got into communication with his Skagit County friends and received a second tele- 
gram instructing him to withdraw Skagit County from the convention unless the 
proxy was fully recognized. The convention proceeded with its business, electing 
H. G. York as permanent chairman and nominating H. C. Comegys as one dele- 
gate. The Skagit proxies held by Packard were then thrown out and Schooley of 
Florence was named for the second delegate. 

The democratic convention was held at Stanwood with Judge Neely of Skagit 
County as chairman and H. Clothier of Mt. Vernon, secretary. J. I. Griffith of 
Snohomish and H. Clothier of Skagit were placed in nomination. The campaign 
was brief but intense. Both sides tried to encourage party feeling. The repub- 
licans, under the leadership of J. B. Ault, formed a Harrison Club at Snohomish . 
and the democrats soon established a club likewise. 

The result was almost a foregone conclusion, however, from the day of the re- 
publican convention. Skagit County “plunked” its vote, to Griffith and Clothier, 
democrats, and Hayton, republican, and they were elected; Comegys recetving but 
one vote in all Skagit County. Thus, although Snohomish County had much the 
larger vote, it had but one representative in the constitutional convention, and he 
was from the minority party. But the effects of this unfortunate convention did 
not end with this election. At the time of the territorial convention the judicial 
convention was also held and Judge Geo. A. Kellogg of Whatcom was placed in 
nomination by the republicans. J. R. Winn, who had been the democratic candi- 
date for superintendent and who was a rising young lawyer and a member of the 
democratic state central committee, was nominated for judge as a sort of forlorn 
hope by the democrats, as the district was strongly republican. Within a few days 
after his nomination Judge Kellogg died. This reopened the field for republican 
nominations and J. C. Denny was the almost unanimous choice of the republicans 
of Snohomish County, with J. J. Weisenberger, later one of the heroes of the 
Puget Sound region in the Philippine War, as the choice of Whatcom County. The 
convention was held at LaConner, after a hurried call. It met on a Saturday, no 
delegates from Snohomish County being present. Adjournment was taken until 
the following Monday, at which time Weisenberger was nominated with the votes 
from Snohomish County still absent. The feeling which already existed between 
the republicans of Skagit and Snohomish counties on account of the earlier con- 
vention was said to have been one reason why the Skagit delegates worked with 
those from Whatcom County. Snohomish republicans claimed that they had not 
been duly notified and that it was impossible for them to attend the convention, 
while Whatcom leaders declared sufficient notice had been given. Winn and his 
friends made a strenuous campaign urging retaliation. Weisenberger had secured 
the enmity of Nelson Bennett, the great figure in the railroad situation at Fair- 
haven on account of local affairs. The friends of Denny were eager for revenge 
as were also the friends of Comegys. In the meantime a bitter contest was being 
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waged among the republicans of Snohomish County as to the nominations for 
state senator and clerk of courts. A very exciting primary was held at Snohomish 
in which the faction led by J. B. Ault was defeated by a vote of 118 to 106, Sam- 
uel Vestal securing the delegation in behalf of his candidacy for senator. Ault 
carried the fight to the convention, but on the fourth ballot Vestal was nominated. 
The nominees for representatives were A. H. Eddy and A. Robertson, while C. T. 
Roscoe was named for clerk at the end of a contest that lasted for five ballots. 
Although the republicans carried Snohomish County by 200 on the head of the 
ticket, Winn received 163 majority and was elected in the district by 24. The 
majorities were: Wilson, rep., Congress, 230; Ferry, rep., Governor, 221; Vestal, 
senator, 172; Roscoe, clerk, 60; representatives, Eddy, rep., 55, Robertson, rep., 
32. 

A number of separate proposals were voted upon at this first election for state 
officers. In Snohomish County the majority for the ratification of the constitu- 
tion was 1,065; against equal suffrage, 529; against prohibition, 357; against court- 
house bond issue, 181. For capital location the vote was: Ellensburg 335, North 
Yakima 88, Olympia 982. 

The successful candidates gave a grand free ball at Snohomish to celebrate 
their victory and the people of Edmonds tendered a banquet to C. T. Roscoe in, 
honor of his victory. The republicans had cause for rejoicing as they had, by a 
close margin, defeated a very strong ticket which the democrats had placed in the 
held. D. W. Craddock, former auditor, was their candidate for senator; J. Van 
Bowen for clerk and William Whitfheld and Wm. McPhee, of Stanwood, for rep- 
resentatives. They carried the City of Snohomish, the democratic majorities in 
that city being Winn, 156; Craddock, 36; Whitfield, 25; McPhee, 21; Van Bowen, 
87. 

This election was the beginning of the judicial career of Judge J. R. Winn, who 
later removed to Whatcom and who is now engaged in the practice of law at Ju- 
neau, Alaska. It was also the beginning of the career of C. T. Roscoe, still prom- 
inent in the political affairs of Snohomish County. Mr. Roscoe was born in Clin- 
ton County, New York, May 18, 1868, and went with his parents to Michigan in 
1879, where he went to school as much as possible, earning his way by working on 
log booms and in tug service. He studied law in Michigan under F. H. Bassett 
and in January, 1889, began the practice of law at Edmonds, being elected clerk 
of the court when he had been in the county less than a year. He took office the 
Monday following the admission of Washington as a state and has the honor of 
being the first clerk of court under statehood in Snohomish County. 

Samuel Vestal, the new senator, was born in Clinton County, Ohio, in 1835. 
He came to Washington Territory in 1872 and taught school in Cowlitz County 
until 1876, when he entered the general merchandise business at Kalama. He was 
county treasurer of Cowlitz County for three terms, being elected in 1876, 1878 
and 1880. His store was destroyed by fire in 1879. He came to Snohomish in 
1883, entering into partnership first with H. C. Comegys and then with William 
Whitfield. 

President Benjamin Harrison signed the proclamation declaring Washington a 
state, at 5:20 o’clock P. M., November 11, 1889. The Snohomish Sun received a 
brief wire of the news, just before going to press, and was thus able to boast that 
it was the first paper in the State of Washington to announce the good tidings. 
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COURTHOUSE BONDS DEFEATED 


Early in May, 1889, a petition was filed with the commissioners asking that a 
vote be taken on a bond issue of $100,000 for a new courthouse. The commission- 
ers were favorable and published notice that the matter would be taken up at the 
August session and plans and estimates were invited. Following this, they issued 
a call for a vote on a bond issue of $63,000; bonds to run forty years at 6 per cent. 
A Sultan correspondent, writing to the Sun, said the people were against court- 
house bonds and would be so long as “‘one-half the population lives miles from a 
road that can be traveled except on foot.’ This seems to have been the opinion 
of the majority of the county as the vote showed. 

Owing to the many transient laborers in the county, and to one of the spas- 
modic “‘clean-ups” by the chief of police of Seattle, there was a considerable in- 
crease in criminality and the commissioners were obliged to erect a temporary jail 
in which were placed a number of steel cells. | 

Near the close of the year, a third determined effort was made by the two north- 
west townships of the county, including Stanwood and Florence, to be detached 
from Snohomish and added to Skagit County. «As with previous efforts, this came 
to naught. The road situation was the chief cause of this discontent for, as the 
Snohomish Sun admitted, “the county was divided into two great valleys, the Sno- 
homish and the Stillaguamish; divided by dense forests not yet traversed by a 
practical wagon road.” The valuation of the county rose to $1,640,211, in 1889 and 
the tax levy stood at 21 mills, divided into a larger number of funds than hereto- 
fore, as follows: Territory 2.5, military .2, county 8, school 5., bridge 1.5, road 
3.7, soldiers of Indian wars .1. 


NEW COURTHOUSE ERECTED 


Politics were quiescent in 1890, but the year is noteworthy in that it witnessed 
the building of the first courthouse owned by the county. The old lease on the 
Masonic Building expired in April and notice was given of an advance in rent. 
In spite of the adverse vote on the bond issue, therefor, the commissioners decided 
it was time to act and advertised for bids for a two story brick structure to be 
erected on lots donated for the purpose by E. C. and Clark Ferguson. The plans 
drawn by Delos D. Neer, of Portland, were accepted in March, and the bid of 
Thomas Mann, for $22,231.70, was accepted 1n May, the First National Bank of 
Snohomish agreeing to accept all county warrants at par, making Snohomish the 
only county in the state on such a favorable financial basis. In July, it was neces- 
sary to re-let the contract to the second highest bidder, who was Daniel Warner, 
of Seattle, his bid being $23,940. H.C. Comegys was appointed superintendent 
of construction and the stone was to come from the Snoqualmie quarry and the 
brick from the Bast brickyards at Snohomish. Stone from the Chuckanut quarry, 
at Whatcom, was used for the foundation, however, and work began as soon as the 
steamer Daisy brought the stone up the river. The cornerstone was laid Septem- 
ber 13, 1890, with appropriate ceremonies. In the cornerstone were deposited a 
copy of the school laws, a history of Snohomish County schools by J. W. Heffner, 
a history of Snohomish County by Eldridge Morse, a list of the first county off- 
cers, statistics, business cards, a coin dated 1683 and current copies of the Snoho- 
mish Eye, the Stillaguamish Star and the Snohomish Daily Sun. 
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COMMISSION DISTRICTS CREATED 


It was during this year, also, that the county was divided into commissioners’ 
districts, to be redistricted every four years, under a new law. Issuance of liquor 
licenses at Jewel City (now part of Stanwood) and Haller City indicate the growth 
of the county as rail lines were extended. According to the federal census of 1890, 
the population of Snohomish County was 8,482, a gain of more than 2,000 within 
a year. Snohomish was the ninth county in the western part of the state in point of 
population. The population of King County was 65,443; of Pierce, 51,126; Spo- 
kane, 35,658; Whitman, 19,011; Whatcom, 18,308; Walla Walla, 12,105. The 
population of Western Washington was 227,152; Eastern Washington, 117,415; 
the entire state, 334,567. Snohomish County claimed that its population would 
have been some 500 larger had the census included the miners in the eastern part 
of the county. The comparison, by ten year periods, illustrated the growth of the 
county, the figures being: 1870, 599; 1880, 1,387; 1889, 6,884; 1890, 8,480. 


REPUBLICAN REVERSES IN 1890 


Politics were much less exciting than in the presidential election of 1888 or the 
first statehood elections of 1889, but they were warmly contested and resulted in a 
partial democratic victory, representing the first of the swing of the pendulum 
which was to return Cleveland to the presidency in 1892. The republicans main- 
tained an organization known as the Harrison Legion, with the following officers: 
President, A. W. Frater, later superior judge in Seattle; vice president, H. P. 
Niles; secretary, L. F. Hart, later lreutenant-governor and governor; treasurer, 
C. T. Roscoe; executive committee, Edward Warner, C. C. Thornton, H. P. Niles, 
Ik. C. Ferguson and J. C. Denney, superior judge and now on state board of public 
works, They held their county convention first, September 20 and nominated a 
ticket composed largely of new men. C. T. Roscoe, clerk; F. H. Lysons, auditor; 
Charles Lawry, treasurer, and John Rhoades, were the men renominated. J. W. 
Heffner, who had been superintendent, was the nominee for attorney and new 
names on the ticket were Elmer Lenfest, a son-in-law of E. C. Ferguson, for sur- 
veyor; H. B. Dixon, superintendent; C. C. Thornton, sheriff; D. O. Pearson and 
A. W. Frater, representatives; Dr. S. F. Limerick, coroner, and J. W. Armstrong, 
L. R. Hillery and J. L. Brown, commissioners. 

The democrats ran Fred Anderson, M. F. Shea and J. L. Morgan for commis- 
sioners; Samuel Knapp, for treasurer; James Burton, sheriff; George R. Ruff, 
auditor; Dr. J. S. McIlhaney, coroner; A. B. Rogers, superintendent; J. W. Frame, 
now a political stormy petrel of Alaska, and H. B. Myers, representatives; W. M. 
Allen, clerk; J. W. Miller, attorney, and D. Evans, assessor. 

This was the first election under the Australian ballot system and the total vote 
of the county was 1,941. A second vote was necessary on capital location and 
Olympia again won in Snohomish County, the vote being Olympia 1,436, Ellens- 
burg 94, North Yakima 41. The proposition to bond the county for road pur- 
poses carried by a vote of 987 to 564. The democrats won two major offices, audi- 
tor and sheriff, and also elected one representative, J. W. Frame defeating D. O. 
Pearson by four votes; Pearson refusing to contest the election, although urged to 
do so. The results were as follows: 
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OFFICE REPUBLICAN VOTE DEMOCRATIC VOTE 
CONSLESS: siercdraactt tra mtan sua Wilson ...... 1,017 Carroll iscaeeiee 668 
Representative .............205: HEALER such gee te 956 Myers 5200S 611 

ne Se ee Pearson ....... 795 Frame ........ 799 
SHEE -saite.44tucoruaan aces he Thornton ...... 811 Burton ....... 1,042 
Cleth: .aaivssdonesnechiws sc bacle Roscoe ....... 1,236 Allen ......... 595 
PUCUOM icc esedeuwase wen see cke LAVSONS: assure acear 802 IW 2 ode hee s 1,020 
SE REA GUECE so aeansnthin a urea aes Lawry ....... 1,049 Knapp ........ 746 
PNCLORDICY sient a tires Bence nacard mee eines Heffner ...... 1,049 MCR Gur noreaed 765 
INSSESSOF 5.4 chau cameaaia-bacewes obs Rhoades .....1,027 F\VANS' 2 dcta oobean 742 
Superintendent ................ Dixon ....... 1,072 ROGENS cane dota -ate 676 
DUPVEVOR 4.255 ssh ed abe Lenfest ...... 1,000 Anderson ...... 782 
COLONER spa civ, ed ogden me eh 4 Limerick ..... 1,129 Mclihaney ..... 630 
Commissioner ............0005. Armstrong ..... 728 Anderson ....1,035 

Nt de rts Je a anaes Brown ........ 964 DHE ine coeees 744 

oC Regaynonte nee eee PIN ERY cede 962 Morgan ....... 770 


“RUFF HOUSE’ IN AUDITOR'S OFFICE 


As an old-time punster put it, there was a “Ruff house’ when the newly elected 
auditor, George R. Ruff, attempted to take possession of the office in January, 
1891. The commissioners at first rejected the bond presented by Ruff against 
whom there was some feeling on the part of republicans because he had always 
been a republican but had accepted the nomination and had been elected on the 
democratic ticket. ater the bond was accepted. When Ruff asked to have the 
office turned over to him, Auditor Lysons was in Seattle and Watson, his deputy, 
refused to give possession. Ruff and his friends demanded immediate possession 
and there was a fracas, the outcome of which was that Ruff gained possession of 
the office, but Watson had the combination to the safe. On his return, Lysons 
claimed that Ruff had not properly qualified and that it was necessary for him to 
retain possession in order to protect his bondsmen. For a time the auditor's office 
was held under joint occupancy, but Lysons finally turned it over. Another sen- 
sation came through the statement made by J. W. Frame, representative, that he 
had been offered $3,000 to vote for Squires for United States senator. Charges 
and countercharges were rife following this contest for United States senator, but 
no serious investigation was made. 


NEW COURT OCCUPIED 


Contractor Warner turned the keys of the new courthouse over to Superin- 
tendent Comegys on January 22, 1891, and the burning of the county jail, in Feb- 
ruary (the steel cells being uninjured), made it desirable to move into the new 
courthouse as quickly as possible. This was done in May, 1891. The new court- 
house was 64 by 104 feet, two stories and well built of brick and stone. The first 
floor housed the commissioners and the principal county officers. On the second 
floor there was a court room, 42 by 54 feet in size, and the basement was used 
for jail purposes. The total cost was $32,000. There was much opposition to the 
issuance of bonds to pay for this building and an indignation meeting was held 
at Marysville; E. J. Anderson being one of the leading spirits in this movement. 
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A bitter newspaper controversy arose over a bill for $7,451.55 presented by the 
Snohomish Sun for printing legal blanks for the use of justices of the peace. The 
written order as exhibited by the Sun, called for the printing of 400 each of twen- 
ty-nine different blanks. The grand total of the order was for 240,400 blanks, a 
stock sufficient to last the county for a generation. The officers admitted the order 
but claimed that it was given under a misunderstanding as to the amount involved. 
The Eye made the most of this and there was a running controversy which lasted 
for many months. The account was finally settled for a much less sum but the 
transaction served to discredit the Sun as well as the officials involved, although 
there was no charge against the officials except that they had made an uninten- 
tional blunder. 


The commissioners were unable to make a satisfactory sale of $80,000 bonds 
voted for road purposes and it was proposed to call a special election on the issue 
of road bonds to the amount of $250,000. The election was called, and two new 
voting precincts, Galena and Monte Cristo, were created, but public opinion was 
so evidently against the measure that the commissioners withdrew the call on the 
ground of some technical irregularity as to the publication of notice. 


EVERETT TO THE FRONT 


There were two absolutely new things in Snohomish County politics in 1892. 
The first and greater of these was Everett; the second was the rapid growth of 
the people’s party. Everett was the more important because it was a permanent 
factor, while Populism attained a mushroom growth, only to subside before the 
dawn of the new century. Prior to this time Snohomish had it all practically its 
own way in the leadership of both parties. There were occasional rebellions, and 
from time to time favors had to be shown to other communities in order to keep 
the peace, but at every election the larger and better organized forces of Snoho- 
mish dominated both conventions. Everett was not a factor in the elections of 
1891. It was not even honored by having a voting precinct, which was not strange 
for there were practically no voters. But by the spring of 1892 a city had sprung 
up almost as by magic. It was, too, a city whose leading spirits in business and pol- 
itics were trained, experienced men of affairs. They were used to doing big things 
ina big way. They had no awe for the oldtimer. The new was their idol. They 
were not founding a village which was to rival Snohomish, but a city, which in 
their judgment was to rival Seattle and Portland and San Francisco and, perhaps, 
New York. They took to politics as a duck does to water. The fact that E. C. 
Ferguson or anyone else had been in the county since 1860 and had been the ac- 
knowledged leader in every enterprise, meant nothing at all to them. Thus while 
Hon. Alexander Robertson, of Florence, was going about the county “feeling the 
pulse of the people’ in reference to the proposed candidacy of Ferguson for lieu- 
tenant-governor, J. E. McManus was heading the list of a new democratic club at 
Everett, and the republicans, under the leadership of F. H. Brownell, were form- 
ing a campaign club which started with 79 members. 

The influence of Everett was not so greatly manifested at the March republican 
convention, which met to select delegates to the first state convention. E. C. Fer- 
guson was chairman, B. H. Dixon secretary, and the delegates were such oldtimers 
as Ferguson, Nicholls, E. D. Smith, J. H. Irvine, George Brackett and L. F. Hart. 
Good men and true, who had guided the republican craft for many years. The 
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new precinct of “Swalwell” had a strong delegation, however, including J. H. 
Mitchell, F. J. Call, P. K. Lewis, J. J. Maney, S. H. Nicholls, W. W. Getchell 
and H. D. Cooley. W. O. Hayden was the precinct committeeman. W. P. Bell 
was an unsuccessful candidate for the nomination for superior judge, against J. C. 
Denney, and this contest beginning early in the year. The new populist party began 
to make county economy an issue and the democrats had found a new and brilliant 
champion in the person of L. K. Church, former governor of Dakota. The popu- 
lists decried the fact that the county’s salary roll had reached the alarming figure 
of $5,880 per month and they published a partial list of salaries, as follows: Sheriff, 
James Burton, $141.67; judge, J. C. Denney, $125; clerk, Chris. T. Roscoe, $125; 
auditor, George C. Ruff, $141.67; treasurer, C. L. Lawry, $125; attorney, J. W. 
Heffner, $125; surveyor, Elmer Lenfest, $100; assessor, John R. Rhoades, $130; 
commissioners, Anderson, Hillery and Brown, $130. Another source of conten- 
tion was the new courthouse. F. S. Anderson, one of the commissioners, sought 
to enjoin the sale of bonds to pay for this building and when the first installment 
came due he brought action in the Superior Court, basing his claim on the grounds 
that when the commissioners entered upon the contract the assessed valuation of 
the county was not such as to justify an added indebtedness of $23,000. The tes- 
timony showed that while the roll as made up by the county assessor amounted to 
$4,000,000, it had not been returned to the county auditor. Anderson contended 
that this was necessary before there was an assessment. The other commissioners 
held that as soon as the assessor placed his valuation upon property the roll was 
complete and was sufficient to justify the board in contracting indebtedness of 1% 
per cent of the total. This latter view was upheld by the court in May, 1892, but 
the trial served to keep the courthouse issue before the people. 


At the Democratic convention, held in May, S. Baird of Lowell, presided. Sno- 
homish had thirteen delegates and Everett eight, but each were allowed to name 
three of the delegates to the state convention at Vancouver. J. V. Bowen was pre- 
sented as the candidate of Snohomish County to the democratic national conven- 
tion and a boom was started for John E. McManus as a candidate for state sen- 
ator. A county democratic club was also formed with J. V. Bowen, president; 


Clark Ferguson, vice president; A. Van Buren, treasurer, and F. E. Headlee, 
secretary. 


The people’s party was thoroughly organized by July and sent H. G. York, 
J. P. Comeford, J. H. Fitzgerald and C. B. Hyson as its delegates to the Ellens- 
burg convention. M. F. Knox, candidate for Congress, opened the populist cam- 
paign with an address at Snohomish, in July. 


Seven hundred votes were cast at the republican primaries in Everett, in July, 
the ticket of the Nicholls faction triumphing largely over the Young republicans 
and the Sweeney faction. The delegates were James Hambly, W. H. McMartin, 
W. H. Davis, W. J. Wallace, W. H. Emerson, W. O. Hayden, S. C. Sanford, 
H. D. Cooley, J. W. Hartnett, F. A. Sexton, S. H. Nichols, F. H. Mulford, W. M. 
Ross, F. H. Brownell, N. M. Neeld, G. Frazier and E. Ensel; nearly all of them 
new men in Snohomish County politics. 

W. Nichols was brought forward as a candidate for the state senate, in opposi- 
tion to E. C. Ferguson, and the issue between Everett and Snohomish was clearly 
drawn. When the county convention was called to order it was found that there 
were contesting delegations from Lowell. E. D. Smith, E. M. Getchell and A. E. 
Prudden led the contestants, claiming that Joe Young had led sixty “repeaters” 
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from Everett into the precinct and that the invaders had blocked the way to the 
ballot box so that the resident republicans were forced to hold a “rump” caucus. 
The delegation named by the alleged “invaders” consisted of H. F. Jackson, G. W. 
Wilson, E. H. LeClaire, W. G. Tanner, G. L. Hollenbeck, E. D. Ingersoll, O. N. 
Nelson and J. W. Redpath; while the contesting delegation consisted of E. D. 
Smith, A. E. Prudden, R. Schrinsky, M. Getchell, C. J. Freese, A. Harmon, C. 
Tidball and J. D. Gauslin. 


EVERETT IN THE SADDLE 


According to the irate Snohomish newspaper, “Everett was in the saddle” at 
the convention and it was declared that “the convention was run by F. H. Brown- 
ell, attorney for the Everett Land Co.” Nevertheless, it admitted that “several 
good men were nominated.” Everett won the temporary organization, electing 
H. D. Cooley chairman by a vote of 57 to 51, over H. W. Illman, in spite of an 
impassioned speech by E. C. Ferguson who urged the danger of third party success 
unless the republicans acted harmoniously. This initial victory gave the naming 
of the credentials committee into the hands of the Everett delegates and the E. D. 
Smith delegates from Lowell were not seated. Nichols was then nominated for 
senator by acclamation; Molique of Silverton was named for one representative 
and C. T. Roscoe defeated Rev. Bowers of Sultan for the second representative 
nomination. L. F. Hart was placed in nomination for county attorney, but he 
withdrew in a hot speech scoring the “convention methods” of the majority. A. B. 
Ault and F. M. Headlee made like remonstrances and McMartin was finally nomi- 
nated. The only victory scored against Everett was the nomination of R. Hurl- 
burt, for clerk against the vote of the Everett delegation. This Waterloo for Sno- 
homish closed with the dramatic resignation of E. C. Ferguson as chairman of the 
county central committee. 


FUSION EFFORTS FAIL 


This republican battle encouraged both the democrats and the populists. The 
populist state convention at Ellensburg nominated a full ticket and this encouraged 
Snohomish county populists to do likewise. Clubs were formed all over the county 
with large memberships. Doctor Thompson headed the club at Snohomish and 
Jay Ewing reported 110 members at the initial meeting of the club at Everett. The 
call for the populist county convention was signed by J. A. Davis, chairman, and 
J. W. Davidson, secretary, and a permanent club was organized, with 300 members. 
The prohibition party also got into the field; O. L. Fowler, chairman, and J. W. 
Dorrance, secretary, signing the call for a county convention which nominated a 
complete ticket. 

The Democratic convention met in August with Judge J. I. Griffith as tempo- 
rary, and Governor L. K. Church, as permanent chairman. The delegates to the 
state convention from Everett were C. A. Clark, A. H. Gamel and L. K. Church. 
They placed the third complete county ticket in the field. 

The populists did not hold their nominating convention until September. There 
was talk of fusion with the democrats, but this was effectively opposed by H. G. 
York, the permanent chairman. Jay Ewing of Everett was named for senator, 
Farrell of Qualco and Burton of Snohomish for representatives, F. M. Headlee 
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for superior judge, and the convention ended with a grand rally at the Wigwam 
at Everett. On the removal from the county of Reverend Freese, their candidate 
for superintendent, the democrats made one move for fusion by placing Sinclair, 
the populist candidate, on their ticket also. One of the stories circulated during 
the campaign was that the Everett republican club had refused to pay a bill of 
$186, authorized by F. H. Brownell, for hauling voters to the polls at the primary 
and that Everett hackmen were about to bring suit against Brownell for the bill. 
McGraw was the republican candidate for governor and he did not add strength 
to the ticket in Snohomish County, the only precincts which he carried being Sno- 
homish, Marysville, Highland, Trafton and Silverton. It was only the multiplicity 
of tickets that saved the republicans from a complete defeat. 


ELECTION RESULTS IN 1892 


The results of this interesting election were as follows: 


OFFICE REPUBLICAN DEMOCRAT POPULIST 
Governor ........ McGraw ...1,388  Snively ....1,311 Young ....1,704 
Superior judge .... Denney ....1,574 Coleman ...1,368 Headlee ...1,386 
State senator ..... Nicholls ...1,312 McManus .1,525 Ewing..... 1,399 
Representative ... Roscoe ....1,512 Anderson ..1,440 Farrell ....1,280 
Representative ... Molique ...1,281 Marsh..... 1,182 Burton ....1,504 
Auditor ......... Baker ..... 1,339 Swerdfiger .1,561 Davis ..... 1,358 
CVCE nce bree ania Hulburt ...1,588 Hyner..... 1,370 Jones ..... 1,310 
Treasurer ....... Lawry ....1,496 Shea ...... 1,307 York...... 1,429 
METI .4.5.404-00-308 5% Gierin ..... 1357 Hagan ....1,958 McShane ..1,117 
ALtOTneYy ~ ceed canes McMartin .1,332 Whitney ...1,438 Dooley ....1,481 
Superintendent ... Dixon ..... L352) sdeieueees eases Sinclair ...2,684 
ASSESSOF ..eseees Leque ..... 1,562 Gillespie ...1,395 McNeil ....1,239 
Surveyor ........ Carothers ..1,486 Crocken ...1,398 Cooley ....1,357 
Coroner? ss cestsed Limerick ...1,377 Harris ....1,365 Thompson .1,370 
Commissioner ..... Murphy ...1,346 Moran ....1,568 Douglass ..1,106 
Commissioner .... Hollenbeck .1,126 Friars ..... 1417 Fourtner ..1,249 
Commissioner ....  Iltliman ....1,344 Evans ..... 1,440 Smallman ..1,142 


In addition to the above, Prohibition candidates received from 70 to 100 votes 
each. The total vote of the county was 4,796. The only party to nominate a can- 
didate for wreckmaster, was the Populist and thus J. W. Meece had the honor of 
being the first to hold that office in Snohomish County. The Democrats threatened 
to contest the election of Lawry, under the two-term rule and because the boundaries 
of the new precincts of Everett, Whaleback and Mitchell were fixed after Sep- 
tember 1, but no action was taken. 

D. S. Swerdfiger, the auditor elect, was a new figure in Snohomish politics. He 
was born in the province of Ontario, Canada, in 1860, emigrating to Chicago with 
his parents when he was but eleven years of age. He learned the printer’s trade and 
came to Washington Territory in 1882, working in the editorial department of 
the Seattle Post-Intelligencer. He was United States customs inspector at Port 
Townsend and came to Snohomish County as an employee of the Lumberman’s 
Bank, serving as deputy auditor in 1891. 

C. T. Roscoe, elected representative, was but twenty-five years old and was 
the youngest man in the Legislature; the oldest was J. J. Foster, 69, of Wahkiakum. 
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Some twenty electors voted for J. .\. Coleman for the short term for Superior 
Judge, which would expire January 12, 1893. This had been generally overlooked 
by all parties and it was found that Mr. Coleman was elected; he did not, however, 
think it worth while to qualify. One close contest was the election of John W. 
Gunn, editor of the Independent, as a justice of the peace over W. H. Kerinedy, 
by two votes. A tragedy which stirred the county occurred on election day when 
Edward Guthrie was murdered with a knife by Dick Ragan, because he refused 
to sell Ragan a drink on election day. Guthrie was one of the proprietors of the 
Pioneer Hotel at Sultan. 


CONDITION OF COUNTY AFFAIRS 


The outstanding county debt, amounting to $115,000 was funded early in 1892 
with bonds bearing 6 per cent interest. These were sold at a premium of $2,300. 
This money was rapidly paid out upon its receipt, in March, and county scrip again 
returned to par, the discount having ranged from 3 to 5 per cent. Treasurer Lawry 
seems to have been an indefatigable tax collector for in May, 1892, he attached a 
locomotive of the Seattle, Lake Shore and Eastern and also the office of the tele- 
phone company for taxes, forcing both of these corporations to pay up. The rail- 
road’s delinquency amounted to $1,330.81. The road bonds voted on at a spe- 
cial election held in February were defeated 933 to 343. In November, the com- 
missioners called for bids for the erection of a combined poorhouse and hospital 
and this contract was let, December 30, for $4,400. 


TURMOIL PREVAILS IN 1893 


The year 1893 was one of utmost turmoil and confusion in county govern- 
ment. The hard times which were becoming more and more oppressive through- 
out the nation, were particularly hard for the new city of Everett which was so 
largely dependent upon outside enterprise and capital to promote its infant indus- 
tries. The new county officers inherited all the bitterness of the three cornered 
fight through which the county had been at the last election. All parties were rep- 
resented at the courthouse, with the result that there was no team work, but an 
eager desire to put each other in the wrong. The new board, which was com- 
posed entirely of democrats, also inherited a bad tax situation. The last act 
of the old board was to compromise with the Northern Pacific and the S. L. S. and 
E. railways by reducing their taxes 50 per cent; the board stating that these taxes 
were excessive and that grave legal difficulties would be encountered in their col- 
lection. The taxes of the Puget Mill Company, Port Blakeley Mill Company and 
Stimson Mill Company for 1891 were also reduced one-half, the board admitting 
that ‘doubt exists as to the legality of the tax proceeding for 1891 and collection 
would be expensive.” With this precedent established, of reducing taxes of the 
large comporations, it was difficult for the new board to refuse like compromises 
and the printed proceedings of the commissioners for this year are devoted very 
largely to the recording of these many tax reductions. On the last day of 1892, 
Treasurer Lawry received $42,000 in tax payments, but the men who had paid 
promptly regretted it when they saw others securing reductions and this had a 
tendency to slow up all tax receipts, which in turn crippled the county financially. 
The economy issue had played an important part in the campaign and, in March, 
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the commissioners slashed the salaries of the clerical force generally. A few 
increases were made, however, and these served to intensify the resentment of those 
whose wages had been reduced and helped to make the courthouse a veritable 
hotbed of animosities. 

Injunction proceedings having been dissolved, the board contracted with A. 
B. Palmer for the construction of two bridges across the Stillaguamish River. 
These contracts became the subject of much discussion and many charges the fol- 
lowing year. In May, Chester A. Hardison of Everett, was appointed “inspector 
of liquor” at fifty cents a barrel. Whether this liquor was to be tested by taste 
and for effects, or by chemical analysis was not stated. Possibly the latter, for 
the appointee resigned after holding the office one week and the vacancy was not 
filled. 

Snohomish County played a prominent part in the Legislature. Roscoe, in the 
House, introduced a bill making it unlawful to pay employes in merchandise, orders, 
time-checks or due-bills of any kind and he was also author of the anti-cigarette 
bill which became a law. In the Senate, McManus made a reputation for himself 
by refusing to accept per diem for days when he was absent from the Senate 
chamber. Col. Will L. Visscher, the republican editor of Fairhaven, said of 
McManus: “He is perhaps the most logical speaker on the floor of the senate 
and his clean-cut remarks are listened to with much attention. He is one of the 
coming leaders of the democracy of the state.” The democrats were in power, 
nationally, and thus some of the faithful of Snohomish came into their reward. 
W. R. Stockbridge of Stanwood was appointed deputy collector of customs at 
Everett, vice A. Y. Tuttle, by collector Saunders, and new democratic postmasters 
were: B. A. Platt, Marysville; Thomas Moran, Arlington; J. J. McGilicudy, 
Silverton; M. E. Hyner, Edmonds, vice C. B. Knapp; H. F. Meader, Lowell, vice 
E. D. Smith, and J. L. Logan, Stanwood, vice D. O. Pearson. 


DEATH OF T. J. DOOLEY 


On May 6, 1893, occurred the death of T. J. Dooley, the newly elected Pop- 
ulist county attorney. Mr. Dooley was born at LaSalle, Ill., in 1855; received his 
legal education at St. Louis, Mo., and was admitted to the bar in 1874, practicing 
first at Manchester, Iowa. He came to Washington Territory in 1888, residing 
first at Seattle and then at Whatcom, moving to Everett in 1892, and at once 
becoming active in Populist politics. He was a law partner of C. A. Clark. 

Immediately following Mr. Dooley’s death the commissioners appointed a 
fellow democrat, L. C. Whitney, to fill the vacancy, and on the same day Governor 
McGraw appointed his fellow republican, W. H. R. McMartin, to the same posi- 
tion. McMartin did not serve and the courts finally decided that the appointing 
power was vested in the commissioners, not the governor. At the time of Whit- 
ney’s appointment some agreement was made with the commissioners that A. D. 
Austin should be appointed assistant attorney. For some reason this arrange- 
ment grew irksome to Whitney and in August he withdrew the appointment in 
spite of a remonstrating petition which contained 250 signatures. The commis- 
sioners requested Whitney’s resignation and he replied by filing a written “opin- 
ion,” attacking them as incompetent and advising them to resign. In November, 
Whitney declared the board to be sitting illegally and that they could not be paid 
for per diem. In December, he appointed J. W. Miller as assistant, but the com- 
missioners refused to allow his salary. Whitney finally brought action in the 
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courts to oust the commissioners charging irregularities as to liquor licenses and 
bond issues; that the appointment of the auditor as purchasing agent was illegal 
and that the commissioners were making illegal payments to themselves. The 
county was confronted by the unusual spectacle of the county government paying 
attorneys both to defend and to prosecute it, as the board employed Delaney, 
Church and Austin to defend it in the action brought by the county attorney. In 
February, 1894, the commissioner asked Judge Denny to have the grand jury make 
a thorough investigation, and experts were appointed to investigate county affairs. 
There were wild rumors of large shortages and missing records. The final report 
criticised former officers and was laudatory of all those then holding office. The 
actual balances due proved to be very small and were speedily adjusted. The 
experts did, however, make some excellent recommendations and introduced a better 
bookkeeping system in county affairs. On account of their report the power of 
the auditor as a purchasing agent was curtailed. They found the road district 
accounts impossible to check, but held that this was the fault of the law, not of the 
auditor. Shortages amounting to something more than $1,000 were found and 
this amount the county lost, together with the expense of suits and of the inves- 
tigation. The Monte Cristo Railroad was building at this time and the railroad 
camps had the usual hangers-on of saloons, gambling houses and dance halls. The 
commissioners passed an order limiting the number of saloons in these camps, 
or, rather, refused to issue but a limited number of licenses. It was charged that 
certain of the commissioners were themselves interested in these saloons and that 
the action of the board virtually gave them a monopoly on the business in these 
camps. It was further charged that monies were collected from unlicensed dealers 
and not turned over to the county. These charges were never fully proven; nor 
were they disproven. The investigation took too much of a political turn to be 
of the greatest value. The ouster proceedings instituted by Whitney were dis- 
missed by the court and with the political exigencies of the campaign of 1894, 
and the excitement attending the county seat contest differences were forgotten 
and the probing was dropped. One result of the malfeasance and the hard times 
was that: by August, 1893, there was no money in the county’s salary fund and 
employes were paid in warrants, which were worth ninety cents on the dollar. 
Nevertheless the assessed valuation of the county increased rapidly; the figures 
for 1893 being: Real estate, $8,682,737; personal, $1,492,444; total, $10,175,181; 
an increase of $685,071 over 1892. Everett had by this time, August, 1893, greatly 
surpassed Snohomish in valuation as well as in population. City valuations were 
as follows: Everett, $3,031,929; Snohomish, $1,138,197; Edmonds, $161,496; 
Marysville, $105,242. The tax levy for the year was reduced to eighteen mills. 
The assessors’ census gave the population of the county as 14,768 and the number 
of voters, 9,786. This large proportion of voters to population shows that the 
county had not as yet approached settled conditions of family life and that the 
newcomers were chiefly single men. 

The only activity having a bearing upon politics during this year was the grow- 
ing strength of the Farmers Alliance, which, although not a political organization, 
had great influence in crystalizing public opinion. At a meeting held at Edmonds, 
in July, H. G. Chase was elected president and Lewis Partee secretary. Another 
large meeting was held at Sultan in October. The Alliance and the continued 
agitation as to the mismanagement of county affairs paved the way for the rapid 
growth of Populism which was apparent in 1894. 
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County government and county politics were minor considerations during the 
year 1894, all interest being centered in the great fight made by Everett to secure 
the county seat. The three parties went through the motions of political activity 
and the candidates did their best to arouse enthusiasm, but the struggle between 
Snohomish and Everett, the old order and the new, was all that really interested 
the voters. The populists were the only ones showing real vitality and purpose. 
Their clubs throughout the county held weekly meetings for the discussion of 
public questions in which such men as Knapp, Cox, Whiting, Burton, Wheeler, 
Skaggs, Ralston and Kruegar took part. In the west the Industrial Legion was 
the counterpart of the Coxey and Kelly armies of the east. At Arlington, in 
April, 1894, there were twenty-nine members. At Tacoma and Seattle they num- 
bered more than 1,500 and their attempts, under their “Generals” Shepherd and 
Cantwell, to join their eastern brethren caused Governor McGraw to call out the 
militia and there was fighting and bloodshed. Refused transportation, the army 
broke up into squads, outwitting the officers and making their way across the 
mountains piecemeal. At Yakima there was a struggle in which five were wounded 
and 150 members of the army were brought back to Seattle for trial. They were 
treated roughly and regular troops had to be stationed to prevent their release 
by a mob. Few of these exciting incidents took place in Snohomish County, but 
the reaction was to increase the spirit of unrest and dissatisfaction with the gov- 
ernmental and industrial conditions which had brought hard times upon the people 
without any fault of their own. At the populist convention held at Snohomish 
in July, thirty-six out of the forty-five precincts were represented by the eighty- 
eight delegates. A. T. Perry, the first Negro to take part in a political convention 
in Snohomish County made an impassioned speech. It was said that he was edu- 
cated as a lawyer but owing to race prejudice he was unable to earn a living at 
his profession and was blacking boots in Everett. The Populists endorsed town- 
ship government, which was then an issue. Their delegates to the state conven- 
tion were M. J. McGuiness, Snohomish; W. W. Dennis, Everett; William Rein- 
ecke, Mukilteo; J. H. Fitzgerald, Beecher Lake; S. C. Jackson, Trafton; J. A. 
Davis, Lowell; P. C. Sullivan, Edmonds; E. L. Chesney, Marysville; William 
Douglass, Stanwood; W. H. Iilman, Index; O. C. Taylor, Sultan; Dr. Chappell, 
Granite Falls and T. Jenson of Kent’s Prairie. It illustrates the fervor of these 
men that some of the delegates walked to Yakima where the state convention was 
held, taking five days to make the journey. 

The republican nominating convention was held at Snohomish on August 23 
with E. C. Ferguson chairman and Capt. F. J. Call of Everett secretary. Everett 
was ready to sacrifice its political ambitions for the sake of winning the county 
seat and used its votes as trading stock to further this purpose. It did ask the 
nomination of City Attorney Cooley as county attorney, but J. W. Heffner was 
nominated. Other nominations were: Clerk, R. A. Hulburt; auditor, Peter Leque; 
superintendent, H. J. Langfitt; surveyor, J. B. Carothers; treasurer, W. W. Mish; 
coroner, Dr. T. Keefe; representatives, Col. T. V. Eddy and Capt. L. H. Coon; 
assessor, John McEwan. 

The democrats convened at Everett, September 13. Swerdfiger was defeated 
for renomination for auditor but both Whitney, attorney, and Friars, commis- 
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sioner, who had been bitter enemies throughout the year, were on the ticket to- 
gether. Everett made this convention an opportunity to put in a good word for 
itself as the proper location for the county seat and the gathering closed with a 
grand free banquet to all the delegates with toasts to “Pioneer Democrats” by 
H. Blackman and to “Everett”? by Henry Hewitt, Jr. 

The populists met the following day at Snohomish and were duly banqueted 
by that city. This convention was the scene of a number of close contests. Com- 
missioners were first nominated, as follows: O. Tiedeman of Florence; H. H. 
Whitman of Everett, who defeated Stevenson after two tied ballots, and John 
Krieschal, who defeated Cathcart. F. M. Headlee was named for county attorney 
by the unusual method of a secret ballot. J.C. Mitchell defeated James Burton 
as the candidate for sheriff by 49 to 48. The veteran populist, H. G. York, 
headed the county ticket as the candidate for auditor. There was some pressure 
for fusion with the democrats, but the populists were over-confident and believed 
they could defeat both the old parties. 

In September the commissioners accepted the Everett city ordinance dividing 
the city into precincts. The precincts of Mitchell and Swalwell were abolished 
and made parts of Welangdon Precinct. The boundaries of Mukilteo and Lowell 
were changed to exclude territory included in Everett and the new precinct of 
Port Gardner was created. James D. Moody, a son of the great evangelist was 
an independent candidate for commissioner at this election, and the prohibitionists 
again had a ticket in the field. 


ELECTION RESULTS, 1894 


The election returns showed that the populists had over-estimated their strength 
although they had made great inroads upon the ranks of democracy which sank 
to third place. In the state the vote on the head of the ticket, for congress, was 
Doolittle, republican, 35,981 ; Adams, populist, 26,128; Heuston, democrat, 14,602. 
In Snohomish County Doolittle and Adams were tied with 1,145 votes each, while 
Heuston received but 441. On the county ticket the vote was as follows: 


OFFICE REPUBLICAN DEMOCRAT POPULIST 
Representative ...Eddy ....... 1,953 Currie ...... 1,411 Joergenson ..1,743 
Representative ...Coon ....... 1,776 McPhee..... 1,008 Sinclair ..... 1,732 
PUCION .ceeck es Leques iciok: 1,923 Anderson ... 963 Davis ....... 1,710 
SHEP: warexceiuees Brown ...... 1,387 Hagan ...... 2,064 Mitchell ..... 1,422 
Clerk, oictcuicacdad Hulburt ....2,217 Johnson ..... 1,260 Ewing ...... 1,218 
Treasurer ....... Mish ....... DADS. OM Laie £e tee 502 ‘York s<ca2%2 1,926 
Attorney ........ Heffner ..... 1,758 Whitney ....1,284 Headlee ..... 1,606 
Assessor ........ McEwan ....1,827 Myers ...... 1,191 Jensen ...... 1,440 


Pluralities of other candidates were: Langfitt, republican, superintendent, 108; 
Sheehan, democrat, surveyor, 258; Keefe, republican, coroner, 298 ; commissioners, 
Friars, democrat, 260; Kreischal, populist, 108. This election in which they 
secured but one office, that of commissioner, after all their very strenuous cam- 
paign, did not discourage the populists, but it made them more ready for the fusion 
which swept the county in 1896. It was at first reported that Mitchell, Davis and 
York, defeated populist candidates would contest the election on the ground of 
frauds at Everett, evidence of which was offered in the county seat fight, but no 
action of this kind was taken. 


CHAPTER III 
COUNTY SEAT FIGHT 


HEATED CONTEST COVERS THREE YEARS—ATTITUDE OF SNOHOMISH— 
EVERETT VIEWPOINT—EARLY MOVES MASKED—OPEN FIGHT BEGINS 
—REMOVAL PETITION FILED—EVENTS OF CAMPAIGN—BOTH TOWNS 
CLAIM VICTORY--CANVASS OF VOTE BEGINS—SOUTH SNOHOMISH RE- 
TURNS—FEELING RUNS HIGH—EVERETT DECLARED WINNER—RE- 
MOVAL RESTRAINED BY COURT—SNOHOMISH CELEBRATES—EVERETT 
UNDISMAYED—VOTE RE-CANVASSED—GRAVEYARD SUBPOENA-—-EVER- 
ETT WINS—COURTHOUSE CONTRACT LET—NEW BUILDING OCCUPIED, 
FEBRUARY 1, 1898—DESCRIPTION OF BUILDING. 


The most interesting event in the history of Snohomish County was “The 
County Seat Fight” between Everett and Snohomish in the years 1894, 1895 and 
1896. Today, the older men of both cities like to meet and swap yarns about it 
and chuckle over it, but it was no laughing matter a third of a century ago. The 
story which brings a smile in 1926 would have brought blows in 1896. It is 
fortunate that time has softened the bitternesses of the conflict and that Snohomish 
County is united in love and loyalty and pride in its great accomplishments. The 
bravest, most valiant fighters are always the readiest to forgive and forget when 
the battle 1s over. During the heat of the struggle when it was felt that the fate 
of the two cities hung in the balance, men whose lives have proven them to be 
honest, upright, reliable citizens threw ethics to the winds as useless baggage and 
did things for the sake of their city which they would not have thought of doing 
for any personal gain. It is the province of history not to criticise nor to moralize, 
but to relate. | 


‘ 


ATTITUDE OF SNOHOMISH 


For a third of a century, from 1861 to 1894, Snohomish City had been the 
center of Snohomish County industrially, financially, socially, intellectually and 
politically. In the main it had played its part well. It established and maintained 
the first school, the first church, the first newspaper and the first lodges. The 
Atheneum was in its day the most notable literary organization in the Territory, 
and it was the work of the public-spirited citizens of Snohomish City. The city 
had given many good and helpful citizens to the county and had shown enterprise 
in numerous ways. It had not been wholly selfish and it was a kindly, hospitable, 
friendly place. It is no wonder that its people felt that the seat of government 
was theirs by some inherent right, that to take it from them was in the nature of 
robbery and that whoever attempted it was a selfish, designing public enemy to 
be dealt with accordingly. It is no wonder also that it was hard for a people so 
firmly convinced of their rights and so accustomed to rule, to realize their danger 
until it was too late. That the young, upstart town at the mouth of the river where 
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but three years before there had been a trackless forest, should even dare to cross 
swords with them was almost unbelievable to the people of Snohomish City. 


EVERETT VIEWPOINT 


On the other hand, there was the new community, pulsing with life and energy 
and ambition. It had no traditions connected with Snohomish County or its history. 
There was no sacred past so far as its citizens were concerned. They were liv- 
ing in the present and the future. The oldest resident of the county was as 
much a stranger to them as they were to him. The leading spirits among the 
newcomers were not the ordinary type of casual settlers drawn to a new country. 
They were big men, come to carry through a great, constructive enterprise; picked 
men, accustomed to control and to accomplishment. It was found by them that 
it was a necessary part of the program of city building that Everett should be 
the county seat and they went about the business of getting it with perfect unan- 
imity and with surpassing skill and shrewdness and ability. They studied the 
field and planned their approaches cleverly; they counted the costs and provided 
the funds without stint and without a murmur. 

But there was a third element; that of the county at large, and it was here 
that Snohomish over-estimated its strength and here that Everett showed its 
greatest ability. Nature divided Snohomish County into two great divisions fol- 
lowing the courses of the Snohomish and the Stillaguamish rivers and between 
them erected a great, almost impenetrable barrier of forest. Along these valleys 
there grew two distinct settlements which had scant means of intercommunication 
and thus little in common save county government. Even in this the northern 
part of the county felt as an outcast. When its leaders, those enough interested 
to make the two days’ journey necessary, arrived at the county seat to attend a 
convention they usually found that the more populous community had a program 
arranged and that it had the votes to carry it through. For more than a decade, 
since the establishment of Skagit County in 1883, the northern tier of townships 
had been trying to break away from Snohomish County. They had been blocked 
in this until they felt a sense of injustice—that they were neither allowed to depart 
in peace, nor properly cared for as members of the household. The difficulties 
of transportation contributed to community spirit, as opposed to county spirit, 
in all parts of the county. Snohomish and Marysville, for instance, might be but 
a few miles apart, but they had little in common and the difference in the size of 
the different communities of the county was not so great but that none of them 
stood in awe of each other. Marysville acknowledged longings to secure the 
county seat some time before Everett entered the contest. The eternal bickering 
of the early press was another factor which promoted discord. It was a common 
custom with journalism of that day to paint every opponent as a rogue and a 
rascal. News and editorial columns were one, which meant that news was colored 
to suit the opinions of the editor. In this way every one of the old time leaders 
had been at some time traduced and maligned, or over-praised, until the people 
had largely lost confidence in them and were ready to turn to new leaders, whose 
merits and demerits were at least unknown. 

The coming of Everett was at first heartily welcomed by Snohomish people, 
on the theory that whatever brought population and wealth to one part of the 
county was helpful to all. Soon, however, this astounding young giant was seen 
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as a rival to be treated with something of amused contempt. Next, and almost 
before any of the old residents of the county had fully realized it, Everett had 
arrived. 

As early as June, 1888, the far-sighted Snohomish Eye had sounded this note 
of warning: “Should a railway touch the shores of Lake Stevens a town will be 
built that will become a dangerous rival to Snohomish. Being situated near the 
geographical center of the county, it could with but little difficulty secure the 
county seat.” 

In 1892, an effort was made to restrain the commissioners from building the 
new courthouse, and though the injunction was denied, it indicated the feeling 
that existed outside of Snohomish. The Democrat of that city was quite elated 
over the decision and took occasion to boast: “It (the county seat) will not be 
moved to Marysville. Poor Austin!” 


EARLY MOVES MASKED 


As early as February, 1893, Everett began cultivating the good will of neigh- 
boring towns; the Everett Land Company offering to pay one-half the expense 
of a plank road to Granite Falls and to extend a helping hand as to better roads 
to other communities. The next step was to make it appear that the demand for 
the removal of the county seat came from the county generally, and not from 
Everett. In line with this was the statement sent by an Everett correspondent to 
the Seattle Telegraph, to the effect that “the rest of the county asks Everett to 
make the fight, but it probably will not.” These tactics were pursued and the same 
correspondent wrote the Telegraph, in January, 1894: “A great many outlying 
precincts are urging Everett people to secure the county seat here next year, 
but the agitation for removal is said to have originated with and be confined to 
a small number of two-for-a-nickle politicians.’ In these ways the path was 
cleverly cleared for a friendly, but coy and rather diffident Everett to enter the 
contest. 


OPEN FIGHT BEGINS 


The first “overt” act came from the Young Men's Democratic Club of Everett, 
in March, when it passed a resolution instructing its secretary to correspond with 
the secretaries of the republican and populist organizations of the city, that a 
committee of five from each organization might be appointed to confer with the 
land companies and citizens so as to raise a sufficient bonus to erect county build- 
ings, within limits, and to secure the removal of the county seat from Snohomish 
to Everett at the coming election. This was something of a bombshell, but Sno- 
homish did not take it seriously, the only reaction being that it led E. C. Fer- 
guson to recall the early fight when* Snohomish succeeded in getting the county 
seat away from Mukilteo. He said that at that time there were but seventeen 
votes in the county; that each town could count on seven votes and that a three 
months’ campaign was waged for three votes—Snohomish winning 8 to 9. This 
was perhaps an unfortunate reminiscence, as it showed what might be done and 
that Snohomish had not hesitated to secure the coveted plum from another town. 

The Everett Republican Club, through its executive committee, refused to 
join with the young democrats, the Everett News saying that it would be “poor 
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politics” and that the club idea would have little effect upon the proposition. 
Nevertheless the suggestion was at once acted upon by the citizens as a whole and 
without regard to party. One of the first, indirect, moves was for a committee 
of Everett business men to confer with Mayor Myers of Marysville as to con- 
structing a road between the two towns. The next step was a meeting of the 
Everett Business Men’s Association, at which time Judge Delaney offered a reso- 
lution, which was adopted, to the effect that a committee of three be appointed to 
consider the advisability of moving the county seat to Everett and to ascertain 
what, if any, inducements could be offered, and to report their conclusions. 

Snohomish now began to realize that the movement was in earnest, and it was 
stunned and horrified when one of its own newspapers, the Democrat, said that 
there was a strong feeling against Snohomish, amounting almost to hatred in 
parts of the county, due to the selfishness of Snohomish and the fact that no 
effort had been made to punish grafting county officials. It added: “They know 
there is something rotten in Snohomish, and the only danger is that they will con- 
clude that the easiest way out of it is to pick up their records and carry them 
down to Everett and leave all the stench undisturbed.” The Democrat undoubtedly 
allowed itself to be carried away by partisan zeal and did not realize what damage 
it was doing to Snohomish’s cause. The people of that city regarded the editorial 
as rank treachery, and never forgave it, much to the glee of the Democrat’s rivals 
who harped upon it continually, thus keeping it before the people, and further 
injuring the chances of Snohomish. 

In May, Everett business men appointed a committee “to secure the county 
seat.” This committee consisted of Judge Delaney, N. D. Darling, H. D. Cooley, 
W. W. Black, F. H: Brownell, George J. Sherry and L. K. Church. All parties 
were represented on this committee and it did its work in a masterly fashion. 
Their first proposal was that the city should bond itself for $30,000 “for park 
purposes,” the money to be used through this indirect method as a campaign fund 
and to build a courthouse. This subterfuge was used as it would have been illegal 
to bond the city for the real purpose involved. It was proposed that the city 
should buy a tract for $30,000 from the Everett Land Company, that concern to 
use the money to secure and build the courthouse upon lots which it agreed to 
donate. The city council promptly ordered a special election on this proposition, 
and it was held in July, the vote being 615 to 22 in its favor. From this time 
on, Everett pushed its campaign with relentless vigor. The business men next 
proposed a bond issue of $100,000 to build market roads and sent committees to 
various towns to confer and to offer aid in road building. Snohomish undertook 
to belittle the promises made by Everett, and to question its good faith as to 
the $30,000 courthouse fund. Said the Snohomish Eye: “The sum of $30,000 
will not complete and furnish as good county buildings as are now occupied, and 
taxpayers do not want to vote more taxes upon themselves.” 


REMOVAL PETITION FILED 


The Everett County seat petition which was filed September 2, 1894, contained 
1,884 signatures ; a sufficient number to make it mandatory upon the commissioners 
to order the question submitted to the people at the regular election in November. 
Snohomish was now thoroughly aroused and made the best fight possible; if the 
Everett people spent $500 to banquet the members of the Democratic convention, 
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Snohomish came back by entertaining the populists in the same fashion the day 
following. The people of the county soon caught the excitement. Oso invited 
Snohomish and Everett champions to appear before them in joint debate. ‘Two 
Snohomish representatives went and were gleeful when the Everett debaters did 
not appear and a straw vote of the gathering stood thirty for Snohomish and eight 
for Everett. Everett did, however, send speakers throughout the county and dis- 
tributed thousands of a pamphlet “Everett for the County Seat.” The Everett 
city council voted an appropriation of $5,000 for “street improvement” to be used 
in planking a road to Machias. The thoroughness of the Everett campaign is 
shown by the fact that at the term of court held in Snohomish in September, they 
brought up sixty-nine men, together with witnesses, to secure citizen’s papers, so 
that they might have a vote. 


EVENTS OF CAMPAIGN 


The newspapers waged bitter warfare. The Snohomish Eye quoted Editor 
Connella of the Everett News as calling the editors of the Tribune “gibbering 
idiots” and saying “Those Shohomish fellows are coarse, impossible falsifiers 
and idiotic theorists.” But let it be said that the Snohomish journalists gave as 
good as they got. Snohomish opened “County Seat Headquarters” in the First 
National Bank Building, late in September, and succeeded in casting such doubt 
upon Everett’s bonus offer that it was obliged to post $30,000 cash with the Everett 
National Bank, to show its good faith. Snohomish raised the point that unless 
used for courthouse purposes the Snohomish site and buildings would revert to 
the original owners, thus involving the county in great loss. It was not a one- 
sided fight and Snohomish had many supporters throughout the county. At a 
Hartford meeting, addressed by an Everett team of speakers consisting of Melvin 
Swartout, W. H. R. McMartin, A. Ackerman, Nichols, Defoe, Grant, Ford, Grey, 
Lozier and Bronson-—a most imposing array of talent—Colonel Eddy, of Highland, 
almost disrupted the gathering by his warm defense of the old county seat. The 
Sultan Journal was another Snohomish supporter, arguing that Snohomish was 
more centrally located and nearest to three-fifths of the people, who must go 
through Snohomish to reach Everett, that two good towns were better than one 
and that $30,000 was not enough to build a good courthouse. Among the joint 
“debates recorded, in October, there was one at Oso between Bogart and Allen of 
Everett and Bell and Siglar of Snohomish and another at the Short Schoolhouse 
on the Skykomish between W. W. Black and Frank Clark. Near the close of the 
campaign the Everett Land Company filed a conditional deed to the proposed 
new courthouse site which consisted of one-half block between Rockefeller and 
Wetmore avenues and was divided into two parts, each 120 by 200 feet. Another 
development was the charge made by Snohomish papers that Everett was colon- 
izing voters, a letter to that effect from a Seattle employment agency being quoted. 


BOTH TOWNS CLAIM VICTORY 


Under the law it required three-fifths of the total vote cast to relocate the 
county seat. The election was held on November 6, 1894. Snohomish sent watchers 
_and challengers to guard their interests at Everett, and Everett returned the com- 
pliment as to Snohomish. The incomplete returns gave neither side the victory. 
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Everett claimed to have won by from 50 to 100 majority. Snohomish claimed 
victory by a smaller margin. Returns were received at the courthouse from a 
majority of the precincts, but the returns from two precincts at Everett and one 
from Snohomish were delayed. A delegation of fifty men came up from Everett 
guarding the returns from the two belated precincts. The air was filled with 
charges of fraud on both sides. The Snohomish Eye quoted from the Seattle 
Telegraph to the effect that Everett had hired “floaters” at Seattle to go to Everett 
to vote, at $2 per head, and expenses, and it was charged that eighty-nine such 
paid voters came on the steamer Greyhound. Captain Barrington attempted to 
land them at Mukilteo but was prevented by Mukilteo citizens and they were 
reshipped to Everett and voted at Port Gardner Precinct. This statement was 
made on the authority of H. Blackman, G. O. Kirk and J. J. Folstad, Snohomish 
men sent to protect that city’s interests. 


CANVASS OF VOTE BEGINS 


The commissioners met on Friday, November 16, to canvass the vote. The 
rooms were crowded and there were threats of violence. The canvassing board 
consisted of Prosecuting Attorney Whitney, Commissioner Friars and Auditor 
Swerdfiger. Both cities were represented by an array of legal talent. Delaney, 
Brown and Church of Everett and Sullivan of Tacoma appeared for Everett, and 
Judge Sapp and S. H. Piles for Snohomish. Snohomish opened the battle by 
objecting to any canvass on account of alleged frauds at Everett and introduced 
an affidavit by County Treasurer Lawry, which charged that a large number of 
illegal votes had been cast, approximately 400, by voters colonized from Seattle. 
This was supported by affidavits that the steamer Mary F. Perley had brought 
seventy-five men from Seattle with the intent to have them vote at Mukilteo, Port 
Gardner, Whaleback, Lowell and the four precincts of Everett; that they had 
not been allowed to vote at Mukilteo, where they first landed, and reembarked 
for Everett and were taken to different precincts and voted. The charges con- 
tinued that these seventy-five were voted at Port Gardner, where there were but 
seventeen legitimate voters, and that the election judges of that precinct had refused 
the right of challenge. It was also urged that the vote of Everett was 1,309, as 
against 750 at the last general election, although the population was less. Twenty- 
four affidavits signed by such men as H. Blackman, R. C. Allen, C. E. Hewitt, 
W. G. Stevens, F. E. McDonald, J. W. Knapp, G. B. Deering, W. R. Booth and 
H. C. Pettit, who went to Everett to watch the vote, were offered to substantiate 
these charges. Affidavits as to the acts of Captain Barrington of the Greyhound 
and Captain Redding of the Perley, in hiring voters at Seattle were also offered. 
Everett attorneys refused to discuss these charges but maintained that the can- 
vassing board was not a judicial body and could not go back of the returns. They 
demanded that the returns be produced and canvassed. The session lasted through- 
out the day and at night the returns were guarded by armed men from both cities. 
The following day the returns from Basin and Boulder precincts were canvassed, 
but at this time Auditor Swerdfiger appeared as the champion of Snohomish and 
refused to produce any more returns unless only state and county offices were to 
be canvassed. Delaney, on behalf of Everett applied for a writ of mandamus to 
compel Swerdfiger to show cause why he should not produce the returns. This 
was heard before Judge McClinton of Clallam County, on November 22. He 
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granted the writ and ordered the board to proceed with the canvass, which was 
“first blood” for Everett. The board ordered the room, which was filled with 
angry men from both cities, to be cleared, but Judge Sapp stood on his rights as 
a citizen and refused to go. Excitement rose almost to fighting pitch when the 
returns from Monte Cristo and Galena precincts could not be found, each side 
claiming that the other had made way with them. Duplicates were ordered by 
wire, to be sent under armed guard. The returns from Port Gardner were opened 
and it was found that Everett was given 118 votes, not 78 as counted by the 
election officers and that Snohomish was credited with but three votes instead of 
seven. Charges of forgery were immediately made and Swerdfiger refused to 
bring forward any more returns. 


SOUTH SNOHOMISH RETURNS 


During all this time the returns from South Snohomish had not been brought 
in. These were produced on Saturday, November 30, and showed the surprising 
vote of 242 for Snohomish and five for Everett. This was a horse of another 
color. The men from Everett proclaimed that gross fraud had been committed, 
as no man on the county ticket received more than fifty votes and there were not 
more than fifty voters.in the precinct. The men from Snohomish grinned and 
called attention to the ruling of the judge that the board could not go back of the 
returns. Whitney, who was a strong partisan of [verett, sent the sheriff to pro- 
duce the duplicates of the South Snohomish Precinct. But none of the election 
officials could be found, except one clerk who did not have charge of the dupli- 
cates. Whitney and Friars, a majority of the board, moved to proceed with the 
canvass, passing South Snohomish. Swerdfiger, as auditor, refused to produce 
any more returns until South Snohomish was counted. Whuth this deadlock the 
board adjourned for another day. 

Few men slept at Snohomish that night. Armed deputy sheriffs, representing 
both cities stood on guard over the returns, angry men disputed at hotels and bars 
and street corners, lawyers and committees were deep in secret conferences. 

In the morning Robert Cairns, election judge of South Snohomish was called 
to the stand. He swore that during his absence the duplicate poll had been stolen 
from his residence and that he could not produce it. He also swore that A. B. 
Palmer had offered him a bribe of $2,500 if he, Cairns would swear that the 
returns were forged. Palmer took the stand and denied this in toto. Howarth 
of the Everett Paper Company qualified as an expert and testified that the returns 
had been altered. U. K. Loose, of Snohomish, qualified as an expert and swore 
that the returns had not been changed. Sipprel and Montgomery, election off- 
cers, were placed on the stand but could offer nothing beyond the statement that 
the returns were correct. 


FEELING RUNS HIGIi 


Then came a running fight before Judge McClinton, with positions reversed, 
Everett demanding the admission of evidence as to fraud and Snohomish insisting 
that the board could not go back of the returns. Friars presented an affidavit 
charging fraud and several parties offered to testify that there were not more 
than fifty voters in South Snohomish, but this testimony was not admitted and 
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the judge ordered the count to proceed. The feeling at Snohomish is well ilus- 
trated by the following item in a local newspaper of December 6, 1894: “A. B. 
Palmer, the Arlington bridge contractor, made himself obnoxious over the county 
seat question and received a patriotic drubbing from a local pugilist.” J. W. 
Potts, agent of the Seattle, Lakeshore and Eastern Railway at Snohomish, was 
another victim, being discharged on account of a dispute with Superintendent 
McBride, of the Everett and Monte Cristo Railway, over the county seat troubles. 
Snohomish people threatened to boycott the railroad unless Potts was reinstated. 
H. A. Porter, chairman, and G. A. Clum, secretary of the populist organization, 
issued an appeal asking that the contest be submitted to disinterested judges, but 
the feeling of partisanship was too intense for such a suggestion to be given 
consideration. 
EVERETT DECLARED WINNER 


The count was resumed, December 19, before a large crowd of interested spec- 
tators. The returns from South Snohomish were offered. Whitney asked for 
other precinct returns. Auditor Swerdfiger refused to turn them over. The 
majority of the board decided to call the count closed with five precincts missing, 
which would give Everett 100 majority. Friars announced the vote of South Sno- 
homish as “242 as it 1s; 42 as it should be.” Auditor Swerdfiger filed a statement 
with the commissioners giving the total vote as 5,161; Everett, 3,010; Snohomish, 
2,151; Snohomish winning by eighty-six and three-fifths. The canvassing board, 
however, with Whitney and Friars forming the majority, struck out the returns 
from South Snohomish and declared Everett the winner. 

Following this action the county commissioners met and passed a resolution 
throwing out the votes of both South Snohomish and Port Gardner, and declaring 
the vote to be, Everett, 3,005; Snohomish, 1,909; Everett winning by fifty-seven. 
The commissioners further ordered the county officers to remove the records to 
Everett and posted notices to that effect. Commissioner Evans’ name was signed 
to this notice, and he printed a card denying that his name had been used with 
authority. Still later, December 27, the commission passed another resolution, 
Evans voting “no,” to the effect that the Port Gardner and South Snohomish 
votes be thrown out on account of erasures and forgeries and that the vote stood 
Everett, 2,890; Snohomish, 1,906; giving Everett twelve votes above the 2,878 
needed. The records were ordered removed to Everett by January 21, 1895. At 
the same time the commissioners refused to file the auditor’s statement giving 
the victory to Snohomish. | 


REMOVAL RESTRAINED BY COURT 


A temporary restraining order preventing the removal was obtained by Sno- 
homish, while guards, day and night, deterred Everett’s more radical champions 
from carrying out their threat to move the records by force. County Trea- 
surer Lawry was the first to appeal from the removal order, but at a hearing 
held on January 19, Judge Ballinger dismissed the action. In the meantime the 
new board of county commissioners had taken office and Krieschal, one of the 
new commissioners, obtained a temporary injunction in which all the county offi- 
cers were named as defendants. The hearing was held on January 30 and two 
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weeks later Judge R. A. Ballinger granted a temporary restraining order, saying 
that, admittedly, 127 legal votes were not canvassed and therefore the result could 
not be determined and that in effect no election had been held. Judge Moore 
upheld this opinion in his decision in the case brought by J. W. Heffner, saying 
the board had no right to reject the returns from Port Gardner and South Sno- 
homish and then guess at the correct returns. Everett appealed from these deci- 
sions. It was about this time that the business men of Everett resolved to boycott 
the Seattle Post-Intelligencer on account of its partisanship for Snohomish. While 
the appeals were pending, the Everett Mosaic Tile Company applied for an 
injunction to prevent the superior court from trying a case at Snohomish, on the 
ground that Everett was the county seat. This application was dismissed by the 
Supreme Court. 


SNOHOMISH CELEBRATES 


The Supreme Court decisions favorable to Snohomish were handed down in 
- August, 1895, and the following is the graphic description of the celebration, as 
published in the Snohomish Eye: 

“The first news of the victory of Snohomish was received here about 5 o’clock 
Friday afternoon, in a telegram from the clerk of the Supreme Court to a personal 
friend—Mr. Young, of the firm of Young & Tennant. Within a few moments 
commenced a celebration that continued in a varied degree of intensity until a 
late hour Saturday night, and it is not improbable that some of the more enthus- 
lastic friends of Snohomish are still celebrating. The toot of steam whistles and 
tin horns, the crack of fire crackers, the boom of Chinese bombs and giant powder 
cartridges, and the whoops and cheers of the enthusiastic whoopers made ‘a har- 
monious discord’ that under the circumstances was pardonable. The waterworks 
whistle broke loose again later in the evening and some benighted citizen who had 
not heard the news, rang a fire alarm and sent the department out almost to the 
pumping station on a wild goose chase. 

“A fund was raised by subscription for the purpose of continuing the cele- 
bration in a more artistic manner on Saturday. The Rialto Band of Seattle was 
sent for, but its arrival was delayed because they came via Everett, missed the 
boat, and the liverymen of that benighted city could not be induced to convey 
them to ‘the county seat at Snohomish.’ 

“The celebration proper commenced with an immense parade in the evening, 
led by the band and ‘Captain’ E. Blackman of the county seat committee occupying 
the seat of honor in a chair that was draped with the American flag and carried 
on the shoulders of four stalwart guards; the mayor, heads of the county seat 
committee and attorneys for the city and prominent citizens in carriages, the bicycle 
club on wheels, and the courthouse guards and citizens on foot. The procession, 
which reached almost the entire length of First Street, proceeded to the courthouse, 
where brief speeches were made by Judge Sapp and Fred Lysons of Seattle, two 
of this city’s attorneys in the memorable contest, Judge Denny, Mayor Ferguson, 
E. Blackman and Ex-Auditor Swerdfiger. At the conclusion of the addresses the 
parade returned to First Street, where a magnificent display of fireworks, rivaling 
those of the Fouth, was given. The program concluded with a grand free ratifi- 
cation ball at the Rink, which was the most largely attended of any ever given 
in this city.” 
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EVERETT UNDISMAYED 


These decisions inspired Snohomish with great confidence and the belief that 
the county seat question was settled. The Eye, editorially, asked Everett “What 
are you going to do about it,” and suggested that the time had come to “bury the 
hatchet” and consider the incident closed. The reply by the Everett News, showing 
the temper of Everett people, was as follows: “Why, we are going to fight about 
it, and fight hard, too. Of course there is no telling what fool conclusion a court 
will reach on any given proposition, but Everett will afford Sam Piles a long line 
of opportunities to levy assessments on Old Ferg and other producers. All the 
rot about burying the hatchet comes from those whose selfish interests demand the 
exit from the scene of this symbol of warfare, but it is still very much in evidence 
and will remain there.” From this it will be seen that Everett had no intention 
of giving up the fight or considering itself beaten. There was some dissatisfaction 
with the management of the campaign at Everett, however, and Peter Smout 
applied for an injunction to restrain the city from issuing bonds to refund the out- 
standing indebtedness, alleging that a large portion of the debt was contracted in 
carrying on the county seat fight. He was persuaded to withdraw the action, but 
not until after it was in process of hearing before the court. 


VOTE RECANVASSED 


The point upon which the decision against Everett rested was that the returns 
had never been properly canvassed by the commissioners, with the effect that no 
election was held. It was no wonder that Snohomish celebrated with all the noise 
and vehemence at its.command. As to counting the vote of South Snohomish, the 
decision had favored Everett’s contention, and while Snohomish rejoiced the legal 
talent of Everett directed its best efforts towards discovering some method by 
which the errors in the canvass found by the Supreme Court might be rectified. 
Accordingly, in October, 1895, when the board of commissioners met, Moran 
moved that the board take up the election of November 6, 1894, and proceed with 
the canvass. Kreischal opposed, but was unable to defeat the motion. The poll 
books were produced after an order had been secured from Judge Denny, and 
the vote was counted. The vote of Port Gardner Precinct was counted as Everett, 
56; Snohomish, 7; the vote of South Snohomish as, Everett, 5; Snohomish, 42. 
On this basis Everett received a total of 2,951 and Snohomish 1955; Everett receiv- 
ing 7.4 more than the needed three-fifths of the vote. The commissioners, there- 
upon, declared Everett to be the county seat on and after November 5, 1895. 


GRAVEYARD SUBPOENA 


This action threw consternation into the ranks of Snohomish supporters and 
their attorneys at once took action to thwart it if possible. From Judge Denny 
was secured a restraining order to prevent removal on November 5 and a perma- 
nent injunction was sought in the name of J. W. Heffner, with Friars, Moran 
and all county officers as defendants. Piles, Sapp and Lysons were the attorneys 
for Snohomish. It was at this time that F. H. Brownell, attorney for Everett 
and one of its chief supporters in the contest, had the poll books of South Sno- 
homish photographed and had subpoenas issued for the election officials and 200 
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voters whose names appeared on the roll. As these 200 were largely permanent 
residents of the Snohomish cemetery, the subpoenas were never served. This 
move was very adroit, however, as it placed South Snohomish officials in a most 
awkward position. In truth, neither side was particularly anxious to have all 
its acts probed by the law, and old-timers of today declare that no one could be 
induced to tell the real facts until after the time prescribed by the “statute of limi- 
tations” had expired. Under these circumstances the long drawn battle was con- 
fined largely to technicalities and did not enter into the merits of the case. 


EVERETT WINS 


It was not until December, 1896, that the final decision was rendered in this, 
the most famous county seat contest the State of Washington has ever known. 
The court held that the second canvass of the vote made by the commissioners in 
October, 1895, was legal and that the court had no power to review the decision 
of the commissioners, which was binding. The lower court was ordered to dis- 
miss the injunction asked by Heffner. This was complete victory for Everett. 

Snohomish recognized that it had fought until the last ditch, its resources for 
continuing the fight were well nigh exhausted, and it bowed to the inevitable with 
the best grace possible. A delegation headed by W. P. Bell visited Everett with 
the proposal that Snohomish would interpose no more legal obstacles if Everett 
would allow the county seat to remain at Snohomish until the new courthouse was 
completed, but Everett was in no mood to compromise and the answer was an 
emphatic “No.” 

It was late in January, 1897, that a long line of teams with empty wagons drew 
up in front of the old courthouse at Snohomish. Guards were placed about the 
building, but there was no need of them, for while Snohomish people could not 
behold the dismantling of the courthouse with feelings other than those of regret 
and anger and disappointment, they felt that any physical opposition would be 
both useless and a blot upon their record as law-abiding ciizens. So, under the 
observant eye of groups of silent citizens the wagons were quickly loaded with the 
precious books and records of the county and the procession of thirty-seven teams 
started on the long, twelve-mile journey, over the rough road to the new county 
seat. The Snohomish newspaper account read that it “looked just like a funeral.” 

But the aspect was entirely different at the other end of the line, and when 
the procession drove down Hewitt Avenue to the Wisconsin Building, (now oc- 
cupied, in part, by the offices of the Everett News) it was greeted with cheers and 
ringing bells and strident salutes from every whistle in the town. 

No one will ever know the actual count of the honest votes cast in the county 
seat election of 1894. Both sides over-reached themselves and neither could go into 
court with clean hands, so the case was not decided upon its merits. The margin 
was close and as the law demanded a three-fifths vote it is apparent that the ‘will 
of the majority’, at least, was carried out. Time quickly healed the breach be- 
tween the two cities. They had too many interests in common to remain enemies. 
The rapid growth of Everett in the years following indicated that the removal 
was inevitable at some later period, if not in 1894. 

To an impartial historian reviewing the facts today, one of the finest things 
about the entire contest was the way in which Snohomish “carried on” after a 
loss which seemed at the time irretrievable. How the old courthouse was made 
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useful in first one capacity and then another until the historic building and grounds 
were made the home of one of the very finest and best equipped high schools in 
the entire state of Washington, and how the little city retained its individuality 
and became what is today, a center of beautiful homes, of business activity and 
industrial enterprise. No city could have met defeat more bravely, nor have accom- 
plished more in the face of such disaster. There is nothing of the “deserted village” 
about Snohomish. 


COURTHOUSE CONTRACT LET 


One of the last acts of the old commissioners, in January, 1897, was to return 
to the Everett Land Company the certified check for $30,000, which it had put 
up as a guarantee of good faith for the building of a new courthouse. This was 
done after a contract had been entered into with Rucker Brothers for the building 
of a brick and stone courthouse on the donated lots, according to plans drawn by 
A. F. Heide, the architect. Everett agreed to pay any added cost. Schuyler Duryee, 
J. B. Crocker and B. J. Rucker were appointed trustees to hold the $30,000 and 
to pay same to contractors as the work proceeded. The building, on the corner 
of Pacific and Wetmore avenues was to have a frontage of 140 feet and a depth 
of 75 feet, and be three stories in height. The contract price, including all labor 
and material, but not the grading and surfacing of grounds about the building, 
was $30,000. There is no reason to believe that this entire arrangement was 
not entered into in good faith by all parties concerned, but the action was im- 
mediately attacked on the ground that the board had surrendered any bond or 
Company (Rucker Brothers) to give bond for $30,000. The Everett National 
Bank was ordered to return the $30,000 to the county; the trustees were to act 
security that the building would be erected as specified, and that it was the busi- 
ness of the county to build its own building and let its own contract. Judge 
Reid considered these objections good and ordered the trustees of the Terminal 
as agents of the county, and the Everett Land Company was to have no voice 
save to see that the money was expended for courthouse purposes. Under the 
circumstances, all this amounted to very much the same thing, as the first arrange- 
ment and the work of building was not seriously hampered or delayed. 

Work on the foundations began in May, 1897; the corner stone was laid on 
July 3, with Masonic rites, by Hon. A. W. Frater, Grand Master Mason for the 
State of Washington. Contracts for vaults and furniture were let in November, 
the new vault costing $1,600. The process of removal began January 25, and 
on February 1, 1898, the new courthouse, ready for business, was thrown open to 
the public. Let it be said that while at this time there were many charges of 
graft as to other county expenditures there were none such in regard to the court- 
house and Everett lived up to its agreements in good faith and delivered to the 
county an excellent, honestly built structure which served well its purpose until 
its destruction by fire in 1909, The commissioners published notice of intention 
to sell the old courthouse at Snohomish, in March, 1897, but on petition of many, 
action was postponed until the new courthouse was completed. In October, 1898, 
it was sold by the county to the Congregational Church, to be used as an academy. 

The Arlington Times told of the opening of the new courthouse, as follows: 

“The courthouse has been completed, with the exception of a few finishing 
touches, the furniture and records of the county have been removed from the 
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old county building, and all county officials are transacting business in the new 
quarters. The new building is situated at the corner of Pacific and Wetmore 
avenues. It is a very commodious and substantial brick building and presents a 
fine appearance. : 

“The main entrance is on Wetmore Avenue. On entering, the first office to 
the right is occupied by the sheriff, and the room to the left by the county attorney. 
The clerk’s office is in the southwest corner of the building and the assessor oc- 
cupies the room in the southeast corner. North of that is the office of the super- 
intendent of public instruction. In the north end of the building 1s the auditor's 
room, the surveyor’s office, judge’s private office and the attorney’s consulting 
rooms are on the second floor.” 


CHAPTER IV 
PANIC POLITICS 


COUNTY SUFFERS FROM HARD TIMES—FUNDS IN CLOSED BANK—CAM- 
PAIGN OF 1896—STATE CONVENTION AT EVERETT—TRIPLE CONVEN- 
TION HELD—BRYAN CARRIES WASHINGTON-—SKETCH OF H. G. YORK— 
JUSTICES SUE COUNTY—GRAFT CHARGES MADE—REPUBLICANS COME 
BACK—ELECTION SUMMARY, 1898—MINOR EVENTS OF 1899. 


During the year 1895 the attention of the entire county was riveted on the 
contest concerning the county seat and but little of general interest transpired 
in the affairs of county government. There was a “new deal’ at the courthouse 
in January, one newspaper stating that Miss Dora Jackson was the “only familiar 
face” left. Among the new employees were J. H. Mitchell and C. Jay Smith, 
deputies to Auditor Leque and Iver Johnson of Stanwood and A. O. Pen, his 
clerks. In the office of Treasurer Mish the employees were Edward Mills of 
Everett, and C. C. Thornton and W. R. Booth of Snohomish. Dr. Keefe qualified 
for Coroner and at once resigned in favor of John T. Rogers of Everett, the 
democratic candidate at the recent election. This appointment angered the popu- 
lists, as Rogers had stood third in the balloting. 

Under a new law, penalty and interest on taxes delinquent for 1893 were 
remitted if paid at once. This induced a tax payment of $36,476 by the Everett 
Land Company and served to relieve the financial straits of the county temporarily, 
but in September the Marysville Globe stated that county warrants were “going 
a-begging”’ at eighty cents on the dollar. Times were growing harder and harder 
all during this period, and the people had grown distrustful and suspicious of finan- 
cial institutions and of each other. An indication of this was when E. C. Ferguson 
and wife and U. K. Loose and wife withdrew from the bonds of Treasurer Mish, 
their places being quickly taken, however, by F. B. Sumner, A. S. Taylor, S. H. 
Nichols, R. M. Mitchell and W. G. Swalwell, in the sum of $70,000. The Puget 
Sound National Bank had closed its doors in 1893 but had been reopened. It again 
suspended and its affairs were in the hands of L. K. Church as receiver. Treasurer 
Mish had $23,783 of county funds deposited at the time, but it was announced 
that these were secured. Church, as receiver, sued Mish, alleging fraud, and the 
case was settled out of court by the return of the securities. 


FUNDS IN CLOSED BANK 


This left the county funds in bad condition. Nothing was done, however, 
until January, 1896, when the commissioners passed the following resolution: 
‘‘Whereas the Puget Sound National Bank of Everett is insolvent, in which County 
Treasurer W. W. Mish had deposits of $23,783, and many bondsmen are in- 
solvent; the board demands additional bonds to the amount of $100,000.” Polli- 
tical friends declared that Mish was a victim of persecution, but when the addi- 
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tional bonds were not forthcoming by February 20, he was cited by the Board 
to show cause why they were not. In March he presented added bonds to the 
extent of $50,000 and was allowed forty days in which to secure the balance. 
In May the defunct bank paid fifty cents on the dollar to depositors and it was 
announced that the county would be paid in full, providing Mish was retained as 
treasurer. Soon after, however, Mish was removed from office by the com- 
missioners, J. J. Maney of Everett being appointed. The board stated that it 
had given Mish every opportunity to secure additional bondsmen and to restore 
the money lost in the Puget Sound National, but that he had failed to do, and 
that as heavy tax receipts were expected, the commissioners felt called upon to 
act. In June, the board authorized Mr. Mish to sell the certificate of deposit for. 
$11,283, approximately one-half its face value, and this money was turned into 
the treasury. The bondsmen were not released from lability. 

The condition of county indebtedness, January 1, 1896, was: $346,773.02; 
divided as follows; county warrants, $113,078.49; road and bridge warrants, 
$3,694.56; funding bonds, $150,000; road and bridge bonds, $80,000. There was 
a cash credit of $13,793.15; leaving a net debt of $332,979.87. The valuation 
of the county was: real estate $6,660,380, personal $964,427, railroads $845,498, 
a total of $8,470,305. | 


CAMPAIGN OF 1896 


The people of Snohomish and Everett were tremendously excited about the 
courthouse election in 1895, but every man and woman was excited about general 
politics in 1896. This year stands out above all others as the most strenuous 
in the history of American political affairs, and the state of Washington did not 
escape the contagion. It witnessed the greatest political upheaval the country has 
ever known. Men who had voted the republican ticket since Lincoln was a candi- 
date cast their first democratic ballots, and Cleveland democrats flocked by the 
thousands to the banner of McKinley. 

In Snohomish County the populist party had shown great strength in 1894, and 
had exhibited more vitality and zeal than either of the old parties. Lack of 
unison was all that prevented a republican defeat in that year. The populists 
took the lead in political activity in 1896. At Sultan, a club was formed in Janu- 
ary, with thirty-seven charter members and such influential officers as W. H. 
Iilman, W. H. Bates and F. G. Koehnle. A county convention was held at 
Snohomish in February, at which time J. -\. Davis was reelected county chair- 
man and Boyer, of Everett, county organizer. .\ recent convert was J. \W. Frame, 
who was still a member of the democratic central committee. The American 
Protective Association, familiarly known as the A. P. A., was also active, some 
of the leaders being W. G. Stevens, C. L. Lawry of Snohomish, James Van 
Horne, C. B. Gregory of Hartford, A. M. Pritchard of Edmonds and Charles 
Neimeier of Machias. At Arlington the A. P. A. became, for a short time, the 
paramount issue; both sides winning a partial victory in the republican caucus, the 
Twin City Liberty League having been formed at Haller and Arlington to combat 
this movement. As the campaign progressed this religious question was, fortun- 
ately, lost sight of. 

STATE CONVENTION AT EVERETT 


The republican convention, held in May, endorsed McKinley for the presi- 
dential nomination and urged W. C. Butler of Everett as a delegate to the 
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national convention. T. H. Coon presided and W. P. Bell was secretary. The 
republican state convention was held at Everett, with addresses by Gov. John H. 
McGraw, A. F. Burleigh, H. A. Fairchild, F. H. ‘Brownell, Judge Moore and 
Colonel Howlett. This state convention endorsed McKinley and declared for the 
gold standard, the election of United States Senators by direct vote of the people, 
the restriction of immigration and against religious discriminations in politics. 
There was spirited discussion of the money question, the free silver advocates 
losing by a vote of 112 to 296. This state convention was the first political 
recognition of the growing importance of Everett, and the city gave its guests 
a most royal welcome. 

The democratic county convention at Everett, in July, was also a noteworthy 
event. Governor Church, J. B. Fogarty and J. Hamilton Lewis were among the 
speakers and the convention endorsed William Jennings Bryan and free silver. 
A. D. Warner was chairman of this convention. The first populist convention, 
also held in July, declared for a “middle of the road” policy. 

Political activity did not wait for the fall months for as early as the first of 
August, W. P. Bell, republican candidate for state senator, was out with a chal- 
lenge to A. W. Hawkes for a series of joint debates, and the staid republican 
Haller City Times had announced its allegiance to Bryan. The silver republicans 
held a convention, in August, among the leaders being such men as W. W. Black, 
J. G. Fritz, W. W. Getchell and Thos. Robinson of Everett, J. A. Hatfield, Ole 
Nelson of Lowell, M. Swinnerton, J. J. Nagley of Marysville, J. B. Ault of 
Snohomish, H. W. Jllman of Sultan and L. Myers of Silverton. A real bomb- 
shell fell in the republican ranks when E. C. Ferguson, who had been the Nestor 
of the republican party since 1860 and who had held almost every position within 
the gift of the party, refused election as president of the republican club of 
Snohomish, saying that he would not promise to vote for McKinley. 


TRIPLE CONVENTION HELD 


Fusion between the democrats, populist and free silver forces took place in 
September, after a triple and joint convention which lasted for two days and two 
nights. The ticket nominated by the populists in July resigned in a body and a 
new ticket was named representative of the three parties, the populists sacrificing 
their candidate for sheriff to promote harmony. James Hamilton Lewis was one 
of the most picturesque figures of this campaign. Lewis rose from the ranks 
and was at one time a stevedore, working on the docks at Seattle. It was there 
that his studious politeness won for him the soubriquet of “Dude” Lewis, which 
followed him throughout his career as a term of ridicule on account of his always 
neat and fastidious appearance, long after the rather flattering origin of the title 
had been forgotten. He studied law at Seattle and was a leader of the bar of 
the Northwest, being called as counsel in some of the most noted criminal trials 
of the time. He was at this time the fusion candidate for congress. Elected in 
1896 and defeated in 1898, he returned to the East and was at one time a United 
States Senator from Illinois and a powerful figure in the democratic politics of 
that state. He was a very polished and forceful orator and his eloquence did 
much to inspire the fusionists of Snohomish with zeal and confidence during this 
campaign. It was a spectacular campaign throughout and the following account 
of Mr. Lewis’ reception at Snohomish, as told by the Eye, is characteristic of 
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the political enthusiasm of that year. The account reads: “James Hamilton Lewis 
is speaking at Odd Fellows Hall to the largest audience yet addressed at this place. 
Great enthusiasm is manifested. A procession headed by the Haller Band and 
consisting of the old soldiers, sixteen ladies dressed in white and one dressed in 
yellow, escorted by sixteen gentlemen with white sashes and one with a yellow 
sash, and citizens, met the Colonel at the depot and escorted him to the hall where 
he was introduced as the most popular man in Washington.” 


BRYAN CARRIES WASHINGTON 


The state of Washington gave Bryan a majority of 12,000 and the entire fusion 
ticket was elected; Lewis and Rogers running far ahead. In Snohomish County 
the fusion ticket was elected by majorities averaging nearly one thousand. Bryan’s 
majority was 904, and the republicans carried but nine precincts; these were two 
precincts in Everett, two in Snohomish, and Fernwood, Lowell, Marsh, Pilchuck 


and Welangdon. 
The results of the election of 1896, in Snohomish County were as follows: 


OFFICE REPUBLICAN FUSION 
Presid@it:. a-xwcsis uesgaaiers McKinley ....... 1,871 Brat. sap tadsees 2775 
COMET OSS ices ce Sra-shechs Be acnaates Hyde 263 aceed a 1,782 LC WAG: 4.0 Sacto ects 2,842 
CONSTESS 0h) obs donate ee’ Doolittle ........ 1,813 WGHES: sydee maw heiged 2,736 
GOVELNOL oi... cee cee sees Sullivan ......... 1,846 ROGEES: ccacaceehs 2,707 
VE SS recast Gok OG Bees Ae wats Denny” 2aceadannct 1,887 TRCIG!. dah terete 2739 
Senator ~ 34.2 irbaecantadar Summer ......... 1 846 DAVIS: teh eed 2,706 
Representative .......... Phelps: 2yceges bee 1,909 Warner << si:<44- 2,716 
Representative .......... Bells , scwietedartonces 1,793 Fre 22cendersse 2,622 
NETL a 20he-tathudeo ted INA: acre Ran Sacen 1,821 CUPIC: -os0d achat 2,822 
Clete: 25 che oie hedina tated Bartholomew ..... 1,839 CMe -4.6203.0.6 sat 2,783 
PXUICILOR: «dees 2 css Goss id rer ee CCUG eis hae bee 2,156 Headlee ......... 2,486 
ASS@ESSOF wo. cee ee ee eee McEwan ........ 2,002 Palmer «2i3.0420%% 2,620 
MEPCASULOR - 65202 as a wate ods 4 Hunsacker ....... 1,820 NOG! slxssteaa Ruse 2,807 
PONE hat. d codes Soak COOH: vadindenG kink 1,965 Naylot aneusccie 2,658 
Superintendent .......... Langfitt ......... 1,836 CIOS: Gamers anes 2,790 
DURVEYVOR oye bindeten oe Peake Barney aus gag dates 1,891 Maj OTS a0 se0d-d-acaes 2,/06 
COPONe? 6 shinies ee eee es Stauffer ......... 1,886 Bakeman ........ 2,721 
Commissioner ........... Furness ......... 1,925 Joergenson ...... 2,685 
Commissioner............ Neimeyer ....... 1,891 Whitney ........ 2,699 


Bryan, a station on the Seattle, Lakeshore and Eastern Railroad, near the 
north line of the county was a new precinct created just prior to this election. 


SKETCH OF H. G. YORK 


H. G. York had been a candidate a number of times, but without success until 
1896. He was born in Maine, on December 12, 1840. He lived on a farm in 
the Pine Tree State until the outbreak of the Civil War, when he enlisted as a 
young man of twenty-one, and was twice promoted for bravery on the field of 
battle. He went to California in 1865 and came to Snohomish County in 1871. 
He was prominent in Grand Army circles and was commander of the Post at 
Snohomish for a number of years. He had one of the best farms on the river. 
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Upon his election he determined not to be under obligations to any financial con- 
cern and he succeeded in securing a bond of $103,000, signed by farmers through- 
out the county and not containing the signature of any bank or bank official. He 
is still an honored resident of Snohomish County. The fusionists had complete 
control of the state government, including the legislature, and Snohomish County 
was recognized by them in the appointment of John W. Gunn as state commis- 
sioner of statistics, while Edward Skaggs was elected minute clerk of the state 
senate. 


JUSTICES SUE COUNTY 


One of the sensations of 1896-1897 was the demand of H. A. Porter and 
W. T. Schuyler, justices of the peace, and T. J. Holland and Ed Hennessey, 
constables, of Everett, for back salaries amounting to $5,805.13. The claim was 
based upon a law which provided that these officers should receive salaries, not 
fees, in cities of over 5,000 population, and a city census taken in January, 1895, 
when the population of Everett was given as 7,000. The commissioners ordered 
a census taken and this was completed in May, 1897, showing that Everett had 
4,780 inhabitants. Prior to this time Judge Reid had decided in favor of the 
officials. County attorney made no move to appeal but asked that warrants be 
issued as per the court decision. These were refused by the auditor and the 
grand jury, with J. H. Irvine, foreman, urged the commissioners to employ 
special counsel to carry the case’to the higher courts and this was done. Gov. 
LL. K. Church was also employed to sue the Puget Sound National Bank for the 
balance of $13,000 still due the county. 

A Supreme Court decision rendered in July, 1898, granted the Everett justices 
and constables the salaries claimed, the judgment amounting to $6,549.27. 


GRAFT CHARGES MADE 


The year 1897 was marred by continual strife between county officers. Charges 
of graft were brought before the grand jury and forty-six witnesses were ex- 
amined, while Fairweather, a Tacoma expert, was employed to investigate the 
books of the county. It was complained that county road and bridge work had 
been purposely loaded with heavy overhead expense, that commissioners were 
interested in contracts and that they had paid to themselves illegal amounts for 
mileage and expense. The spikes on one plank road were counted and found to 
be 6,013 pounds short of the amount called for by the contract. Charges were 
made that Commissioner Friar had profitted largely through sub-contracts to the 
lumber mill in which he was interested. Frauds on the Ebey Slough contract 
were unearthed, but action was barred by the statute of limitations. The grand 
jury found itself unable to extract evidence from unwilling witnesses and reported 
dolefully that the half had not been told, but that the people were helpless and 
that there was no way in which official carelessness, or worse, could be punished 
“unless you see them put the money in their pockets.”” As a part of this official 
quarrel, the board had J. J. Sheehan, ex-surveyor, indicted for making a false 
report regarding a road survey, and Sheehan charged the board with taking 
the work of inspection out of his hands for fraudulent purposes. He also sued 
the county for back salary and in November, 1897, secured judgment for $1,775. 
In January, 1898, the board reduced the county clerk’s force to one deputy, but 
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the following July the force was increased to three, “until such time as he shall 
catch up with his work.” Clark declared these orders were actuated by personal 
spite. 

REPUBLICANS COME BACK 


These charges of graft and the unseemly bickering served to weaken the hold 
of the fusionists upon county politics, although they were not responsible for the 
acts of their predecessors. The defeat of their hero, William Jennings Bryan, 
and the improved business conditions of 1897 and 1898 also served to weaken 
the fusion cause, nationally, and while there was complete fusion of populists, 
democrats and silver republicans in Snohomish County in 1898, the campaign 
lacked the enthusiasm of 1896 and the results were disappointing from the fusion 
standpoint. The conventions of these parties were held on the same day and a 
fusion ticket agreed upon, but not without a good deal of divisive strife, so that 
while there was fusion there was not entire harmony. On this ticket the demo- 
crats had the offices of D. W. Currie, sheriff ; T. E. Headlee, auditor; R. E. Friars, 
superintendent; E. E. Johnston, representative. The populists were James Brady 
and W. G. Douglas, commissioners; J. H. Naylor, attorney; B. C. Majors, sur- 
veyor, and H. G. York, treasurer. The silver republicans were represented by 
C. P. Clark, assessor; George Bakeman, coroner, and C. L. Clemens, representa- 
tive. The republicans put up a strong ticket and fought with their backs to the 
wall, but with the encouragement of having the national administration and the 
Federal patronage behind them. A tax amendment to the state constitution and 
also an amendment granting equal suffrage were voted on at the 1898 election, 
both losing in Snohomish County. The returns were as follows: 


ELECTION SUMMARY, 1898 


OFFICE REPUBLICAN FUSION 
GCOneress: 4.nieanacushe uss Cushman ........ 1,873 LEWIS" 22 sree acekcnatane 2,071 
CONSTESS. HatacreunlesaS ou Jones, W. L...... 1,788 Jones, W. C. ..... 1,879 
Representative .......... Tanentt : cs esa ies 1,918 Johnson ......... 1,920 
Representative .........+ Missimer ........ 1,839 Clemens 2s anisiegs 1,879 
Sheil: ty.cauesscweaee as Zimmerman ...... 1,949 CUTTIC! Scie.dne exces ec 1,876 
Clete n2clanceteeeseets CONIMS ce cates teow 2,054 PAalnye® s.oaareeaive 1,728 
FUG sees sears Brokaw ......... 1,814 Headlee ......... 1,975 
THOGASULEr 420.062 2Aa6%s divs Hunsacker ....... 1,885 VOC cist ¢arnce eed 1,942 
PTLOLNEY. x Sdave-coe gatidacas Dell ubarn eae 2,002 Nav lO ssc ieeeee 1,788 
PISSESSOL - biciwa dened aus Stevenson ........ 2,126 CIA ange ai ase ibe 1,695 
Superintendent .......... IN CSc teacticacdeast ne Shets 1,780 Prats x see exeacnde 2,012 
SULVEVOr: + .niscwresasees Dime ye xdacad aoe 1,902 Majors .......... 1,904 
COLONCt. 664 i004 aeiawads Stafford ......... 1,922 Bakeman ........ 1,866 
Commissioner .......ee08 ROSS> siieacheedews 1,908 BIAGy age es eens 1,867 
Commissioner ........... Johnson ......... 1,969 Douglas ......... 1,813 


Thus when the smoke of battle had cleared away it was found that the repub- 
licans had gained control of the board of commissioners and held such major 
offices as sheriff, clerk, attorney and assessor. Birney, defeated by two votes, 
prepared to contest the election with Majors, but desisted when a recount of 
Marysville, on which he counted for a favorable change, proved the first figures 
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to be correct. The new precinct of Norden, on the South Fork of the Stillagua- 
mish, was established at this election, on petition of Ole Erickson and others. 
Following the election Stanwood voters petitioned the Legislature to annex Stan- 
wood and Florence townships to Skagit County, charging that Snohomish County 
discriminated against that section of the county as to roads and that access to 
Mount Vernon was much easier. There were many signers to this petition but 
like the three previous attempts, it was unavailing. 


MINOR EVENTS OF 1899 


Minor incidents of this period of county seat and political excitement, from 
1895 to 1899, included the refusal of the commissioners to accept a flag donated 
by the American Protective Association; the sending of E. C. Ferguson, F. J. 
Call and H. B. Cooley to the state immigration conference, which met at Everett, 
in February, 1896, and the holding of primaries to select delegates to that con- 
ference. The county officers of the conference were E. C. Ferguson, chairman; 
W. G. Douglas, Stanwood, vice president; E. C. Majors, Everett, secretary; and 
Steven Saunders, Marysville, treasurer. In 1899, when reelected treasurer, H. G. 
York abandoned the policy of securing farmer bondsmen and secured bonds 
through an indemnity company. The county debt, which was $368,103 in 1896, 
increased to $404,837 in 1897, and to $435,346 in 1898. The amount of the tax 
levy created much dissatisfaction, one newspaper complaining that it had reached 
334% mills, and adding “O masters, lords and rulers of this land, where is this 
thing going to stop?” These cries were heeded, for in December, 1899, the com- 
missioners reduced the county levy from 22 to 18 mills. Two men, well known 
in county politics died during this period. One was P. A. Peterson, of Florence, 
who did good service as a commissioner in 1884, and who died in December, 1895; 
the other was George C. Ruff, former auditor, who died, after a lingering illness, in 
August, 1897, and who was buried with honors by the G. A. R., of which he was 
a member. 


CHAPTER V 
MODERN POLITICAL HISTORY 


MAJOR ACCOMPLISHMENTS—CAMPAIGN OF 1900—ELECTION RESULTS, 1900 
—BROWNELI URGED FOR CONGRESS—CONVENTIONS OF 1902—1902 ELEC- 
TION RESULTS—ROOSEVELT CAMPAIGN, 1904—DENNY-BLACK CONTEST 
—ELECTION RETURNS, 1904—LISTLESS CAMPAIGN OF 1906—REPUBLICANS 
WIN IN 1908—ROAD BOND ISSUE FAILS—EXCITING SNOHOMISH ELEC- 
TION—GENERAL ELECTION RESULTS, 1908—EVERETT TOPS BELLING- 
HAM—BLACK CARRIES COUNTY—RESULTS IN 1910—PROGRESSIVES WIN 
IN 1912—$1,500,000 ROAD BONDS BIG ISSUE—VOTE IN 1912—COUNTY VOTES 
DRY—REFERENDUM RESULTS—PROGRESSIVES WIN AGAIN—HARTLEY 
TO LEGISLATURE—ROAD BONDS BEATEN—ELECTION RESULTS, 1914— 
ROAD BONDS CARRY IN 1915—BATTLE WITH I. W. W.—HUGHES CARRIES 
COUNTY—SUMMARY OF 1916 VOTE-—PROHIBITION APPROVED—1918 
ELECTION RESULTS—FARMER-LABOR VOTE HEAVY—HARDING CARRIES 
COUNT Y—DEATH OF C. W. GORHAM—RECALL ELECTION—1922 ELECTION 
SUMMARY—HARTLEY FOR GOVERNOR—HOT PRIMARY FIGHT—ELEC- 
TION RESULTS, 1924—HARTLEY TRIUMPHANT. 


Partisan politics in the new century continued much in the same way that it 
functioned in fin de siecle days, except that many of the sectional sore spots seemed 
to be healing, and the vigorous spirit of the young metropolis and county seat for 
constructive progress and development throughout the surrounding country dis- 
tricts was beginning to be generally appreciated, so that a unified Snohomish 
County seemed to be arriving at maturity. 

Among the significant high lights of the first quarter of the century were: 
The election of Walter P. Bell of Everett as attorney-general of the state in 1908, 
a position he held with honor until 1911; the disaster that befell County Attorney 
W. F. Stringley in May, 1906, when he lost his eyesight in the earthquake and 
conflagration in San Francisco; the repeated election of Sam H. Nichols of Everett 
as secretary of state; the introduction of the new primary election law, and the 
holding of the first primary election in 1908; (at the beginning of the campaign 
for this primary election an immense public meeting was held in Everett to promote 
the candidacy of Judge W. W. Black and at which F. H. Brownell provided a 
complete and comprehensive analysis and explanation of the law); the establish- 
ment of the commission form of municipal government in Everett in 1912; the 
first major selection of Roland H. Hartley for service to the state, when he was 
elected as a representative to the Legislature in 1914 from the forty-eighth rep- 
resentative district, and, finally, his election at the head of the republican ticket 
as chief executive of the commonwealth, in 1924. 

During the early years of the century the population of the cities and towns 
and of the county as a whole enjoyed an unbroken and rapid growth; problems of 
transportation, markets, community welfare and trade relations became more ex- 
acting and complex, and the fitness of candidates for county offices enlisted the 
sincere attention of an ever increasing number of political leaders and voters. In 
the years succeeding the election of 1900 there appeared a veritable procession of 
new situations, developments and revelations in the theater of county government, 
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and these had to be faced and solved, first at the polls and then in the councils of 
the chosen. 

It is worthy of note that in no important instance did those who were chosen 
to perform the duties fail to meet each issue as it arose, and each time with uniform 
success. Indeed, this entire period has been pregnant with difficult and novel 
phases of administration of county affairs, and it is to the credit of the parties 
who succeeded in electing one or more men on their tickets to take charge of the 
business of the county that men of ability were nominated at the partisan conven- 
tions or in the primary elections. 

The flattened county indebtedness fund in 1901, the “bankers’ panic’ in 1907, 
the destruction of the courthouse by incendiary fire in 1909, the building of the 
new courthouse in 1910-11, the county farm, the difficulties occasioned by the 
World War, the matchless system of paved highways, the creation of the Port of 
Everett, the establishment of the vital and inestimable service of a trained county 
agricultural agent, and many similar problems of business and progress, demanded 
the thought and action of capable and experienced men, men of vision and courage, 
and up to the present time the electors of Snohomish County have not failed to 
produce them at the right time. 


CAMPAIGN OF 1900 


The presidential campaign of 1900 was noteworthy in the State of Washington, 
and in Snohomish County, in more ways than one. There was no more the threat 
of the middle-of-the-roaders, the people’s party, populists or silver republican 
bisection of the G. O. P. These exciting diversions had evidently been threshed 
out in the fervid campaigns of 1894, 1896 and 1898, and the contest again sim- 
mered down to the two historic opponents, republican and democrat, and this was 
notably true in Snohomish County, where the populists in 1900 had no ticket in 
the field. The campaign on Puget Sound was made unusually noteworthy by 
William, Jennings Bryan, the great commoner candidate for president in 1896 and 
1900, who regaled the people of the Evergreen state at their population centers 
with memorable examples of his ringing eloquence. 

Colonel Bryan, who had but lately won his title in the field with his regiment 
during the Spanish-American War, practically opened the campaign in Snohomish 
County when, on April 6, 1900, he addressed a great crowd of people, using the 
Everett Nail Works as an auditorium. It was probably the largest assemblage of 
Snohomish County folk Everett had known up to that time, and the multitude was 
indeed too big satisfactorily to hear the famous orator. He was followed soon 
after by an opposing national figure, the stirring republican campaigner of Ohio, 
Ben Butterworth. In addition to these, we had our own Washington spellbinders, 
including such nationally recognized men as the late Francis W. Cushman, “Abe 
Lincoln of the West,” and James Hamilton Lewis, “Dude,” “Habeas Corpus” or 
“Red Lion” Lewis. In the parlance of a later and more lingual day, it was some 
campaign. 

The democratic party opened the fireworks with an enthusiastic county conven- 
tion held in Snohomish in May to choose delegates for the state convention. The 
pioneer, E. C. Ferguson, was chairman, and although no candidates were nomi- 
nated, plenty of seasoned timber was in attendance and a rousing set of resolutions 


was adopted. 
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At the republican county convention for the nomination of a county ticket, held 
early in August, there were two or three spirited contests for place on the ticket. 
In nominating W. M. Ross for county auditor, Mr. Neimeyer declared that Ross 
“had done more than anyone else to build decent roads in Snohomish County,” and 
the other delegates evidently agreed with him and nominated Ross, with many 
votes to spare. The two most exciting contests were those for state senator from 
the thirty-eighth senatorial district and county superintendent of schools. There 
were but two candidates for the senatorial nomination, but it was easily the most 
interesting combat of the convention, the contestants being T. B. Sumner of Everett 
and N. P. Niles of Snohomish, and the official ballot resulted in the nomination of 
Sumner with 135, to 113 for Niles. There were six candidates for superintendent, 
and Prof. J. A. Campbell of Granite Falls won the nomination. The convention 
unanimously endorsed the candidacy of Sam H. Nichols of Everett for secretary 
of state. Other nominees on the ticket were: 

Representatives, C. W. Gorham, Index; Joseph Ferguson, Arlington; judge of 
superior court, J. C. Denney; clerk, U. L. Collins; sheriff, Peter Zimmerman ; 
assessor, Al Stevens; treasurer, C. L. Lawry of Snohomish; prosecuting attorney, 
H. D. Cooley of Everett; surveyor, J. S. Bonney; coroner, George Bakeman; 
county commissioners, Thomas G. Fleming and J. F. Stretch. 


ELECTION RESULTS, 1900 


At the general election in November, 1900, the results were: 

Presidential ticket: William McKinley, r., 2,961; W. J. Bryan, d., 2,480. 

Congressmen: Cushman, r., 2,889; W. L. Jones, r., 2,856; Robertson, d., 2,519; 
J. T. Ronald, d., 2,505. 

Governor: J. M. Frink, r., 2,578; John R. Rogers, 2,875. 

Secretary of state: Sam H. Nichols, r., 2,824; Brady, d., 2,578. 

State senator: Sumner, r., 2,963; Ferguson, d., 2,440. 

State representatives: Gorham, r., 2,853; Joseph Ferguson, r., 2,791; Joergen- 
son, d., 2,416; Hiatt, d., 2,464 (Gorham and Joseph Ferguson elected). 

Superior court judge: Denny, r., 2,720; Padgett, d., 2,798. 

Sheriff: Zimmerman, r., 3,011; Kelly, d., 2,430. 

Clerk: Collins, r., 3,032; Hatfield, d., 2,395. 

Prosecuting attorney: Cooley, r., 3,000; Headlee, d., 2,521. 

Treasurer: C. L. Lawry, r., 2,940; Johnson, d., 2,553. 

Auditor: Ross, r., 2,877; Wingard, d., 2,585. 

Assessor: Stevenson, r., 3,047; Bouck, d., 2,384. 

Surveyor: Birney, r., 2,930; Springer, d., 2,570. 

Superintendent of schools: Campbell, r., 2,027; Small, d., 2,186; Eva Bailey, 
ind., 1,346. a 

Coroner: Bakeman, r., 2,862; Andrus, d., 2,505. 

Commissioner first district: Fleming, r., 2,877; Currie, d., 2,541. 

Commissioner third district: Stretch, r., 2,850; Whitney, d., 2,548. 


BROWNELL URGED FOR CONGRESS 


Although there were the usual local contests within and between the three 
established parties in the conventions and the election of 1902, the one great am- 
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bition of Snohomish County, and in a lesser degree of the northern neighbors, 
Skagit and Whatcom, was to have Frank H. Brownell of Everett placed on the 
republican state ticket as the nominee for Congress from the first district. At the 
Snohomish County republican convention, held in the Central Opera House, Ev- 
erett, August 22, Mr. Brownell received the enthusiastic and united endorsement 
of the convention, and the Snohomish County delegation to the state convention 
at Tacoma, September 10, headed by S. T. Smith of Marysville as chairman and 
S. F. Street of Edmonds as secretary, concentrated its energies upon this one 
ambition. 

Governor Henry McBride and his organization were at the same time making 
a great fight for a plank in the state platform favoring the passage of a law creating 
a commission to regulate the railroads. It was known that if Brownell would unite 
with the McBride forces he could be nominated, but Brownell was conscientiously 
opposed to the commission project and preferred to sacrifice his Congressional 
aspirations than to support it. Snohomish and Whatcom delegates were likewise 
opposed to the measure, which, however, was endorsed and supported with a plank 
in the state platform by a vote of 308% to 262¥. 

Wesley L. Jones of Yakima, Francis W. Cushman of Tacoma and Will E. 
Humphrey of Seattle were placed on the ticket by acclamation as candidates for 
Congress from the three Washington districts. ‘We were euchred out of it!’ was 
the comment of the Snohomish delegation and of the Everett Herald, the latter 
adding: “The Jones-Cushman-Humphrey combination, which King County brought 
about, after toying with Snohonush, went through by acclamation when the show- 
down came.” 


CONVENTIONS OF 1902 


There was but one noteworthy contest in any of the three county conventions 
held in Everett in August, 1902, and that was over the nomination for county com- 
mussioner on the republican ticket in the first district. S. G. Buell of Arlington 
was finally nominated over Robert Kinnear of Edgecomb by a vote of 46 to 42. 
Then the Kinnear supporters found that Mountain Park, 3 votes, should not have 
heen allowed to vote in the first district, and also claimed that part of the Granite 
Falls vote did not belong in the first commissioners’ district. The three Mountain 
Park votes were taken from Buell’s total, but the Granite Falls vote remained, so 
Buell won by one majority. | 

The Republican, Democratic and Socialist parties put full county tickets in 
the field. The conventions of the two older parties were rather quiet and un- 
demonstrative, but the socialists had made elaborate preparations for theirs, held in 
the Montecello Hotel, Monday, August 18, beginning with a big outdoor mass 
meeting at the corner of Rockefeller and Hewitt the preceding Saturday evening, 
and closing with another on the evening of August 22. Principal addresses were 
by Geo. E. Boomer of the national socialist organization and State Labor Commis- 
sioner William Blackman. “Silver Dick” Warner interrupted the speakers a 
number of times, and was challenged to debate in public, but this contest never 
materialized. 


1902 ELECTION RESULTS 


The result of the November election was a victory for the republican ticket, in 
detail as follows: 
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State representative, forty-eighth district, two elected: H. Johnston, rep., 1,711; 
N. J. Craigue, rep., 1,840; C. G. Smyth, dem., 1,005; W. E. Moore, dem., 865; 
C. W. Searight, soc., 144; J. R. Graybill, soc., 135. 

State representative, forty-ninth district, two elected: B. H. Morgan, rep., 
1,897 ; Joseph Ferguson, rep., 1,917; A. P. Waterhouse, dem., 855; E. C. Bissell, 
dem., 831; F. H. Vanderhoff, soc., 274; Louis Gothman, soc., 224. 

Auditor: W. M. Ross, rep., 3,975; Chas. Slater, dem., 1,621; R. Rossiger, soc., 
325. 
Sheriff: F. P. Brewer, rep., 3,353; Alex Thompson, dem., 2,358; W. O. Mc- 
Laughlin, soc., 315. 

Clerk: G. W. Adamson, rep., 3,861; Jos. Bird, dem., 1,673; August Stehr, 
soc., 344. 

Treasurer: C. L. Lawry, rep., 3,862; H. G. York, dem., 1,988; John Morris, 
soc., 309. 

Attorney: H. D. Cooley, rep., 3,667; H. Hathaway, dem., 1,987. 

Assessor: E. M. Allen, rep., 3,700; H. O. Boyd, dem., 1,878; N. P. Parker, 
soc., 330. 

Superintendent of schools: T. A. Stiger, rep., 3,000; R. A. Small, dem., 2,777. 

Surveyor: J. F. Birney, rep., 3,775; Edwin Peterson, dem., 1,916. 

Coroner: C. H. Bakeman, rep., 3,886; F. R. Hedges, dem., 1,652; John Ek, 
soc., 334. 

Commissioner first district: S. G. Buell, rep., 3,475; John Hamilton, dem., 
2,059; Thomas Jansen, soc., 331. 

Commissioner third district: J. F. Stretch, rep., 3,072; J. H. Smith, dem., 
2,527; Geo. Menzel, soc., 319. 


ROOSEVELT CAMPAIGN OF 1904 


With Roosevelt and Fairbanks heading the republican national ticket and Alton 
B. Parker and Henry G. Davis as democratic standard bearers, while Albert E. 
Mead of Whatcom County headed the republican state ticket for governor and Sam 
H. Nichols of Everett the popular nominee for secretary of state, the long cam- 
paign of 1904 should have been much more lively and colorful than it turned out 
to be in Northwest Washington. Indeed, it was among the most peaceful and 
unexciting of national election campaigns held here since statehood, up to that time. 

Four rival parties presented almost complete state and county tickets, and all 
made a brave show of fighting for them—republican, democratic, socialist and pro- 
hibition. 


DENNEY-BLACK CONTEST 


The liveliest contests of the campaign were for the superior judgeship and for 
county commissioner in the second district. Superior Judge John C. Denney was 
the republican nominee and he was defeated by Judge W. W. Black, democrat, by 
4,244 to 3,576. During the campaign republican opponents of Judge Denney were 
called “Boxers,” and were said to maintain a club of that name, and to make their 
support of Judge Black effective they were active in both Snohomish and Kitsap 
Counties, the judicial district. The Everett Herald, after the election, charged 
that it was a case of treachery within the republican party, that Judge Denney had 
been traded to strengthen other candidates on the ticket, and that Denney was 
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handicapped in having no funds to employ workers. However, the paper heartily 
congratulated Judge Black on his signal victory. 

At their county convention, held in Everett on July 30, the Democrats strongly 
advocated laws to create railroad and tax commissions. James Brady of Edmonds 
was the temporary chairman and keynote orator. One plank in the platform ad- 
vocated repeal of the new road law and restoration of something like the old state 
road law. 

On the Saturday preceding election day the Republican County Central Com- 
mittee estimated that Judge Denney would carry Snohomish County by from 
1,000 to 1,500 and Kitsap by 800 to 1,000, and that A. H. B. Jordan would win 
by at least 1,200. 

Mr. Jordan was elected county commissioner from the second district all right, 
defeating his nearest competitor, J. N. Scott, dem., by a vote of 4,528 to 2,540, 
a majority of 1,988, much greater than his committee had promised. But Judge 
Black’s majority over Judge Denney in Snohomish County was 668 in a strong 
republican district, Roosevelt carrying the county with 6,025 votes, to 1,405 for 
Parker and Davis, 592 for the socialists and 252 for the prohibition candidate for 
president. 


ELECTION RETURNS, 1904 


Everett boasted its largest registration of voters for this election. The total 
registration in the city during the first five years of the new century was: 1900, 
2,230; 1901, 1,939; 1902, 1,882; 1903, 3,147; 1904, 3,882. The results in Sno- 
homish County were in part as follows: 

Governor: Albert E. Mead, rep., 4,622; Geo. Turner, dem., 2,930; D. Burgess, 
soc., 435; A. H. Sherwood, prohi., 269. 

Secretary of state: Sam H. Nichols, rep., 5,298; P. Hough, dem., 2,017. 

State representatives (two), forty-eighth district: J. A. Falconer, rep., 2,466; 
H. L. Strobridge, rep., 2,342; E. W. Husted, dem., 1,387; L. T. Smith, dem., 
1,353; J. K. Reece, soc., 194; O. H. Gunhus, prohi., 122. 

State representatives, forty-ninth district: B. H. Morgan, rep., 2,561; John A. 
Theurer, rep., 2,513; W. E. Smith, dem., 1,068; S. Shoultes, dem., 1,057; Arthur 
Morris, soc., 256; F. H. Vanderhoof, soc., 260; E. H. Blair, pro., 136; Geo. D. 
Smith, pro., 135. 

State senator, thirty-eighth district: Thos. B. Sumner, rep., 2,308; Adam Jor- 
genson, dem., 1,457. 

Auditor: Samuel Vestal, rep., 5,594; R. Roessiger, soc., 488; Dan Sileox, 
pro., 263. 

Sheriff: Frank P. Brewer, rep., 4,946; B. E. Hilen, dem., 2,540; J. W. Morris, 
soc., 448; J. E. Deupree, pro., 258. 

Clerk: Geo. W. Adamson, rep., 5,629; C. W. Belknapp, dem., 495; H. H. Man- 
ley, pro., 290. A 

Treasurer: Wm. R. Booth, rep., 5,267; C. Jorgenson, dem., 2,101; P. Dono- 
hue, soc., 457; Benj. R. Baker, pro., 248. 

Attorney: Jas. W. Hartnett, rep., 5,217; E. W. Bundy, dem., 2,086. 

Assessor: Edwin M. Allen, rep., 5,147; J. M. Morgan, dem., 2,158. 

Superintendent of schools: T. A. Stiger, rep., 5,767; Ulysses Jeans, dem., 286. 

Surveyor: Elmer E. Lenfest, rep., 4,837; James Flynn, dem., 2,180; August 
Stehr, soc., 462, 
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Coroner: Clarence E. Munn, rep., 4,191; John F. Jerread, dem., 3,244. 

Commissioner, first district: Nils Sather, rep., 4,869; Hugh Allen, dem., 2,398 ; 
J. W. Blankley, soc., 440. 

Commissioner, second district: Alva H. B. Jordan, rep., 4,528; J. N. Scott, 


dem., 2,540; C. A. Rottluff, soc., 418; John Spencer, pro., 183; R. C. Nichols, 
ind., 436. 


LISTLESS CAMPAIGN OF 1906 


Being an “off year,” 1906 did not provide much political excitement, although 
three congressmen and four state Supreme Court justices were reelected and a 
full county ticket was carried to the polls. The Democrats contented themselves 
with a playful heckling campaign, but their candidate for assessor, Carl Clemans, 
came out with a daring pamphlet in which he proposed introducing an adaptation 
of Henry George’s single tax theory, in case of his election as assessor. This 
aroused some spirited discussion, but the campaign right up to the day of polling 


the votes, November 6, was uniformly fireless throughout the county. The more 
noteworthy results were: 


: ELECTION RESULTS 


Congressmen (three): Francis W. Cushman, rep., 3,809; Wesley L. Jones, 
rep., 3,795; Will E. Humphrey, rep., 3,749; Wm. Blackman, dem., 1,523; eight 
other candidates. 

State senator, thirty-ninth district: S. T. Smith, rep., 1,307; Anderson, dem., 
699 ; three others. 

Representatives (two), forty-ninth district: Geo. H. Armstrong, rep., 1,890; 
E. Milton Stephens, rep., 1,997; Still, dem., 712; Currie, dem., 612. 

Representatives (two), forty-eighth district: J. A. Falconer, rep., 1,780; H. L. 
Strobridge, rep., 1,765; McElroy, dem., 665; Smith, dem., 668. 

Auditor: Samuel Vestal, rep., 4,006; States, soc., 402; Straka, labor, 410. 

Clerk: John R. Dally, rep., 3,645; Burd, dem., 1,376; Cook, soc., 460. 

Treasurer: W. R. Booth, rep., 3,874; Moehring, dem., 1,234. 

Assessor: John F. Tanner, rep., 3,356; Carl Clemans, dem., 1,772. 

Superintendent of schools: Miss Eva V. Bailey, rep., 4,274; Darling, soc., 558. 

Surveyor: Elmer Lenfest, rep., 3,941; Flynn, labor, 508. 

A. H. B. Jordan, rep., was elected commissioner second district, polling 3,907, 
and John Anderson, rep., third district, with total of 3,512. 


The republicans elected Jeff E. Beard sheriff and Gordon D. Eveland prosecut- 
ing attorney. 


REPUBLICANS WIN IN 1908 


Roosevelt having carried the State of Washington in 1904 with a plurality of 
73,442 votes, his total being 101,540, Parker 28,098, Debs 10,023, Swallow (pro- 
hibition) 3,229, the republicans romped through the 1908 campaign confident that 
Taft would duplicate the Roosevelt triumph. Taft carried the state and nation 
easily, but not overwhelmingly as did Teddy. 

There was one Snohomish County fatality in this campaign. F. B. Hawes, 
prohibition candidate for the Legislature in the forty-eighth district, died in the 
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midst of the furore, and the name of M. M. Smith appeared on the official ballot 
in his place. 

There was not much of a partisan contest, the republicans having matters more 
or less all their own way. The democrats attempted to center their county ticket 
fight against George Deering, republican candidate for sheriff, and C. L. Lawry, 
republican candidate for county treasurer, but both were elected. 


ROAD BOND ISSUE FAILS 


The chief county issue was the proposition to bond the county for $500,000 to 
provide for the construction of new county highways. It was claimed by propo- 
nents of the bonds that Everett, which would have to bear about one-third the 
cost, would receive less direct benefit than either Snohomish, Arlington or Stan- 
wood, which towns were understood to be opposing the project on the ground that 
Everett would get most of the benefit from the expenditure. To win, bonds had 
to receive a 60 per cent vote, and the result was defeat. The last figures published 
by the Everett Herald, which did not include the 578 votes of the fourth ward, 
Everett—four full days were required to count the votes in this ward—were: For 
bonds, 3,497; against, 3,504. 


EXCITING SNOHOMISH ELECTION 


The Snohomish city election, November 10, 1908, was hailed as the hottest in 
the history of that pioneer town. There was but one ticket in the field, called 
‘““Non-Partisan,” but it carried two complete sets of radically opposite candidates— 
the one endorsing, the other denouncing the then city administration. Mayor 
Lamprey was defeated for reelection by Edgar Wright by four votes majority, but 
a majority of the councilmen elected were known to favor the incumbent admin- 
istration. 


GENERAL ELECTION RESULTS, 1908 


The official returns, 1908, were: County road bonds, for 3,497, against 3,504. 

President: Republican 5,659, democrat 2,964, socialist 958, independent 14, pro- 
hibition 569. 

Congressman: W. E. Humphrey, rep., 5,711; Chas. H. Miller, dem., 2,838. 

Governor: Samuel G. Cosgrove, rep., 5,913; John Pattison, dem., 2,700; A. S. 
Caton, prohi., 598. 

Secretary of state: Sam H. Nichols of Everett, rep., 5,856; Otis Johnson, 
dem., 2,826. 

Senator, thirty-eighth district: J. A. Falconer, 3,262; Ed. C. Warner, dem., 
1,364; C. Folsom, soc., 353; J. H. Requa, prohi., 292. 

Representatives, forty-eighth district (two): J. E. Campbell, rep., 2,841; John 
T. Rogers, rep., 2,804; T. E. Skaggs, dem., 1,750; R. L. Bussabarger, dem., 1,429; 
I. A. Sweet, soc., 283; J. N. O. Graybill, soc., 283; M. M. Smith, prohi., 425; 
Edward Emmett, prohi., 316. 

Representatives, forty-ninth district (two): E. Milton Stephens, rep., 2,609; 
Thomas Bird, rep., 2,700; John W. Miller, dem., 1,374; H. W. Illman, dem., 
1,248; M. M. McCaully, soc., 132; Albert Roeder, soc., 132; R. D. Snyder, prohi.. 
352; Gus Ratcliffe, prohi., 345. 
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Superior court judge: W. W. Black, dem., 8,658; H. B. Whartenby, soc., 557. 

Sheriff: Geo. B. Deering, rep., 5,048; Jos. S. Phillips, dem., 3,340; Wm. Men- 
zel, soc., 528; W. T. Pillman, prohi., 889. 

Clerk: John R. Dally, rep., 6,055; W. G. Grim, soc., 559; C. J. Melby, prohi., 
848. 

Auditor: J. T. Sherfey, rep., 5,625; Louis Lesh, dem., 2,812; W. H. Cook, 
soc., 550; E. L. Meeker, prohi., 666. 

Treasurer: C. L. Lawry, rep., 5,423; G. D. Norton, dem., 2,909; A. O. Zook, 
soc., 548; O. H. Gunhus, prohi., 784. 

Attorney: Ralph C. Bell, rep., 5,807; Guy C. Alston, dem., 2,900. 

Assessor: William Whitfield, rep., 5,754; Phil V. Crawford, soc., 547; C. W. 
Anguish, prohi., 1,441. 

Superintendent of schools: Eva V. Bailey, rep., 6,739. No opposition. 

Engineer: John F. Birney, rep., 5,041; E. Colburn, dem., 3,204; F. M. Cuth- 
bertson, soc., 525. 

Coroner: C. H. Bakeman, rep., 4,896; I. W. Parsons, dem., 3,091; J. Ostant, 
soc., 518; A. L. Lewis, prohi., 617. 

Commissioner, first district: A. L. Willhite, rep., 4,722; John A. Brue, dem., 
2,228; Thos. Jensen, soc., 498; N. P. Leque, prohi., 1,611. 

Commissioner, third district: James McCulloch, rep., 5,209; D. E. Caldwell, 
dem., 2,603; C. Jorgenson, soc., 500; J. M. Sherman, prohi., 789. 


EVERETT TOPS BELLINGHAM 


Returns from the federal census reached the city in time to spread a glow of 
gratification and good cheer over the political campaign of 1910, for it installed 
Everett as the fourth city of Washington, a position held by Bellingham for many 
preceding years. The census gave Everett 24,814, and Bellingham 24,298. 

Although the local option wet and dry issue confronted the voters of Everett 
for the first time, the campaign was good humored and not at all acrimonious. It 
was said that the wets were in the lead until the shingle weavers and lumbermen 
came to the polls from their work to vote, and the drys claimed that the mill hands 
carried the day for them, for Everett voted against the saloons—dry 2,208, wet 
1,933. This election was held on November 8, 1910. 


BLACK CARRIES COUNTY 


Although Snohomish County, as usual, was overwhelmingly republican, it 
turned from the straight and narrow to give one of its most respected and dis- 
tinguished sons a hearty vote of confidence: Judge W. W. Black of Everett, dem- 
ocratic nominee for Congress from the second district, received 3,492 votes, while 
his republican opponent, Congressman Will E. Humphrey of Seattle, received 3,183. 

Tom C. Fleming, republican candidate for county commissioner in the second 
district, was the target for lively attack throughout the campaign by critics of his 
former service as county commissioner, 1900-1903, but he stuck to his guns and 
was elected with a majority of 444. The total vote was: Fleming, 3,916; Headlee, 
dem., 3,472. 

With these minor exceptions, the campaign of 1910 aroused very little general 
interest, and the total vote of the county was extremely light and unrepresentative 
numerically. 
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Official returns, 1910 election: Congressman, first district: Will E. Humphrey, 
rep., 3,464; W. W. Black, dem., 3,898; W. W. Smith, soc., 1,280; R. E. Dunlap, 
prohi., 294. 

There were three complete tickets for the five places on the State Supreme 
Court, republican, socialist and independent non-partisan judiciary, and the five 
republican candidates carried the county by large pluralities; they were: Mack F. 
Gose (four years), Geo. E. Morris, Frank H. Rudkin, Emmett N. Parker and 
Mark A. Fullerton. E. J. Brown, later mayor of Seattle, received 1,683 votes on 
the socialist ticket. 

State senator, thirty-ninth district: E. M. Stephens, rep., 2,501; Chas. Albert 
Payne, soc., 761. 

Representatives, forty-eighth district: H. W. Holmes, rep., 2,688; J. E. Camp- 
bell, rep., 2,537; James Brady, dem., 1,480; Jesse H. Davis, dem., 1,383; Fred E. 
Ballinger, soc., 862; G. A. Sweet, soc., 894. 

Representatives, forty-ninth district (two): Thos. Bird, rep., 2,589; John L. 
Boyle, rep., 2,595; H. Thorsen, soc., 753; V. H. Vanderhoof, soc., 730. 

Sheriff: Geo. B. Deering, rep., 6,274; James M. Salter, soc., 1,753. 

Clerk: W. F. Martin, rep., 6,519. No opposition. 

Auditor: P. T. Lee, rep., 6,602. No opposition. 

Treasurer: C. L. Lawry, rep., 6,630. No opposition. 

Attorney: Ralph C. Bell, rep., 6,446. No opposition. 

Assessor: Wm. Whitfield, rep., 5,952; Alvin B. Davey, soc., 1,779. 

Superintendent of schools: Lizzie Jones, rep., 6,/60. No opposition. 

Engineer: John F. Birney, rep., 6,325. No opposition. 

Coroner: W. D. Smith, rep., 6,281. No opposition. 

Commissioner, first district: A. L. Willhite, rep., 4,449; D. I. Carpenter, dem., 
2,420; Thomas Jensen, soc., 1,417. 

Commissioner, second district: T. C. Fleming, rep., 3,916; T. E. Headlee, dem., 
3,472; A. M. Yost, soc., 1,339. 


PROGRESSIVES WIN IN 1912 


There were many interesting issues in the political campaign of 1912, when the 
Roosevelt progressive republicans carried with them the strength of the original 
party of Lincoln, and the regular republican party headed by Wm. H. Taft carried 
only two small states, the democrats electing Woodrow Wilson, New Jersey gov- 
ernor and school master, while Ernest Lister, democrat, defeated Governor M. E. 
Hay, republican, for the governorship of this state. 

Snohomish County proved strongly progressive republican, the vote on the 
presidential tickets being as follows: Republican (Taft) 3,041, democrats (Wil- 
son) 3,905, socialists (Debs) 3,995, prohibitionists (Chafin) 1,134, progressive 
(Roosevelt) 7,648. 

On congressman from the first district, the progressives were also favored, 
although Congressman Will E. Humphrey was elected. The Snohomish vote was: 
Will E. Humphrey, rep., 4,187; C. G. Heifner, dem., 4,790; Gilbert, soc., 4,026; 
Dan Landon, prog. rep., 6,451. 
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On the governorship: M. E. Hay, rep., 3,789; Ernest Lister, dem., 3,604; 
Maley, soc., 3,908; Hodge, prog. rep., 7,058. 

The county voted against the proposed amendment extending the terms of cer- 
tain county officers, 3,551 for, 4,136 against. The amendment providing for recall 
of officers, 6,607 for, 1,552 against. On the provision for the initiative and refer- 
endum, 6,441 for, 1,419 against. 


$1,500,000 ROAD BONDS BIG ISSUE 


The most absorbing county issue before the voters was the great plan to issue 
bonds for the construction of a systematic, modern and permanent establishment of 
paved roads, on a plan which the county commissioners had thoroughly worked 
out, contemplating the completion of fifteen highways, a total mileage of 124% 
miles. Twenty-year 414 per cent bonds were proposed, a total of $1,500,000. The 
roads were to be restricted to a maximum grade of 5 per cent, to be graded 24 
feet wide, with cement pavement 8 feet wide, supplemented with hard rolled gravel 
4 feet on either side of the pavement. The roads were to be built under the super- 
vision of the county commissioners, acting with an advisory board of ten appointed 
by the County Road Improvement Association and representing ten Snohomish 
County towns. 


VOTE IN 1912 


The official returns: Jacob A. Falconer, progressive candidate for congressman 
at large, polled the second highest vote of any contesting candidate, 8,342, defeating 
W. J. Bryan, dem., 6,958, Giles 4,079, Wakenknecht 4,059, Frost 3,373, Dewey 
3,260, Connor 2,999, White 2,960 and Thompson 898. Mrs. Lizzie Jones, repub- 
lican candidate for superintendent of schools, polled the highest vote, 9,115, de- 
feating Mary McNamara, socialist, 5,008. 

The road bonds won a small majority, but not enough to make up the necessary 
60 per cent of the vote. 

State senator, thirty-eighth district: John E. Campbell, prog., 3,293; Sullivan, 
rep., 2,291; Lindberg, soc., 2,028; Hedges, dem., 1,680; Parter, prohi., 379. 

Representatives, forty-eighth district (two): H. W. Holmes, prog., 3,330; 
Fred K. Overman, prog., 3,127; Stryker, rep., 2,390; Keim, rep., 1,837; Olinger, 
soc., 2,371; Bartlett, soc., 2,104; Davis, dem., 1,936; Smith, dem., 1,695. 

Representatives, forty-ninth district (two): A. H. Moll, prog., 2,991; T. K. 
Robe, prog., 2,978; Bascom, rep., 2,400; Matthews, rep., 1,461; Ballinger, soc., 
1,822; Grimm, soc., 1,800; Miller, dem., 1,264; Walker, 1,183. 

Commissioner, second district: T. C. Fleming, rep., 5,091; Rust, prog., 4,870; 
Myers, rep., 3,825; Salter, soc., 4,112. 

Commissioner, third district: James McCulloch, rep., 7,543; Thompson, prog., 
4,569. 

Sheriff: Donald McRae, prog., 6,111; J. H. Smith, rep., 5,068; Leister, soc., 
3,907; Norland, dem., 2,677. 

Clerk: W. F. Martin, rep., 6,421; Sapp, prog., 4,597; Reverend Parr, Con- 
gregational pastor, Granite Falls, soc., 4,118; Dubuque, dem., 2,738. 

Auditor: P. T. Lee, rep., 6,189; Gaston, prog., 5,658; Carr, soc., 3,888 ; Leavell, 
dem., 2,315. 
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Treasurer: J. L. Boyle, prog., 5,949; C. L. Lawry, rep., 4,774; Hebert, soc., 
3,892 ; Linden, dem., 3,120. 

Attorney: R. J. Faussett, prog., 5,543; O. T. Webb, rep., 5,354; W. W. Smith, 
soc., 3,933; Merrick, dem., 2,862. 

Assessor: T. D. Davies, prog., 5,564; Skalley, rep., 4,910; Cort, soc., 4,052; 
Quam, dem., 2,949. 

Engineer: Hans J. Mumm, prog., 6,832; Cutter, rep., 5,502. 

Coroner: A. R. Maulsby, prog., 6,176; W. D. Smith, rep., 4,846; Keyser, soc., 
3,779; W. T. Davis, dem., 2,297. 


COUNTY VOTES DRY 


All the usual political issues and personalities in the campaign of 1914 were 
submerged by the white-hot vitality of the state-wide prohibition project, known 
as Initiative Measure No. 3. Both the wets and the drys had fully prepared them- 
selves for this revolutionary contest, and it was difficult to arouse any interest in 
any other subject during this unique campaign. Both sides at the conclusion of 
the campaign felt confident of victory, but the wets were mistaken—Snohomish 
County voted dry 11,171, wet 8,792, a dry majority of 2,379. 

It was a fierce and memorable struggle in the City of Everett, and the drys 
won by a majority of only 105—drys 4,222, wets 4,117. In the county, 60 out of 
77 precincts first reporting showed a dry majority. The wets carried few of the 
large precincts, although the results in all were uniformly close. For instance, the 
wets carried Edmonds 139 to 136, Stanwood 137 to 123, Lowell 168 to 120, and 
Allen 127 to 74. The drys carried Arlington by 352 to 204, Marysville 308 to 187, 
Mukilteo 139 to 123, Snohomish and South Snohomish by 710 to 581, Sultan City 
118 to 98, Hartford 196 to 112, Armstrong 197 to 117, Monroe 346 to 237, Silvana 
212 to 112, Granite Falls 151 to 106, and Tulalip 73 to 18. 


REFERENDUM RESULTS 


Snohomish County results on other state initiative and referendum measures 
were: To abolish private employment:agencies, for 10,766, against 6,443; first aid 
in workmen’s compensation, for 10,100, against 6,869; “blue sky” law, for 9,207, 
against 6,857; teachers’ pensions, for 2,/24, against 14,199; alien land ownership, 
for 3,203, against 11,206; Quincy project, for 7,835, against 8,770; eight-hour day 
law, for 8,945, against 9,468; to abolish State Inspection Bureau, for 7,839, against 
8,020; to work state convicts on roads, for 6,264, against 10,192; to establish 
township organization, for 5,037, against 7,789. (Township organization was 
adopted in Whatcom and Spokane counties. ) 

The elaborate and thoroughly planned trunk line county road system for which 
the voters were asked to authorize bonds of $1,500,000, 41% per cent, 20-year, was 
defeated by a vote of 9,444 against to 8,423 for. 


PROGRESSIVES WIN AGAIN 


Judge W. W. Black of Everett, democratic nominee for United States senator 
against Senator Wesley L. Jones, republican, carried Snohomish County with 
5,646, against 4,852 for Jones, but the progressive candidate, Ole Hanson, polled 
the highest vote, 5,666, while the socialist, Barth, received 3,351. 
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Congressman: J. E. Campbell of Everett, prog., 5,103; Hadley, rep., 4,526; 
Husted, dem., 4,761; Boomer, soc., 3,610; Murray, prohi., 868. 

Ed. M. Hawes of Everett, after printing 35,000 of the 88,000 official ballots 
for this election in Snohomish County, discovered a vital error in the use of the 
word “and” instead of “the” in the title of the prohibition amendment which would 
have invalidated the election on that issue; the Anti-Saloon League demanded 
correction at Olympia, and Secretary of State I. M. Howell had all the hundreds 
of thousands of ballots then printed destroyed, and correct ballots printed, just two 
days before election day, November 3. 


HARTLEY TO LEGISLATURE 


Roland H. Hartley, now governor, was elected to the State Legislature on the 
republican ticket, but his running mate, James H. Hogan, was defeated by Thomas 
N. Swale, progressive. Charles Fickel led the republican ticket, as candidate for 
clerk, and Miss Mae Weatherbee, who was elected auditor, led the progressives. 
Donald McRae, progressive, was elected sheriff over J. H. Smith, republican, and 
O. T. Webb, republican, defeated Harry L. Jones, progressive, for attorney. 


ROAD BONDS BEATEN 


There was more grief over the defeat of the trunk line highway bonds than 
anything else. The towns generally were for it, the rural districts opposed. Fol- 
lowing the election, the Everett Herald compiled a statement from the county 
treasurer’s records showing that in the twenty years including 1914 Everett tax- 
payers had paid into the county road and bridge fund and the permanent highway 
fund a total of $484,056.29, yet in all that time the only direct aid received by 
Everett from these funds was $6,000 used to pay for macadamizing a short stretch 
of road on Ebey Island. Although the city paid one-third the cost of all county 
bridges, it had to pay all the cost of building the main bridge spanning the Sno- 
homish River in the city, the chief gateway to the county seat, at a cost of more 
than $80,000. It seems that an effective opposition to the bonding project was to 
denounce it as an Everett promotion scheme, instead of a splendid county develop- 
ment project. 


ELECTION RESULTS IN 1914 


Official returns: Total vote, 21,144. 

United States senator: W. L. Jones, rep., 4,852; W. W. Black, dem., 5,646; 
Adam H. Barth, Soc., 3,351; Ole Hanson, prog., 5,666; A. S. Caton, prohi., 589. 

Congressman, second district: L. H. Hadley, rep., 4,526; Earl W. Husted, 
dem., 4,761; Geo. E. Boomer, soc., 3,610; J. E. Campbell, prog., 5,103; H. T. 
Murray, prohi., 868. 

State senator, thirty-ninth district: Geo. M. Mitchell, rep., 2,509; Thos. yes 
soc., 1,826; James Burton, prog., 2,981. 

Township organization: 5,038 for, 7,789 against. County road bonds: 8,423 
for, 9,444 against. 

Representatives, forty-eighth district (two): Roland H. Hartley, rep., 3,323; 
Jas. M. Hogan, rep., 3,160; Jas. A. Gannon, dem., 1,865; Ella M. Russell, dem., 
2,148; R. J. Olinger, soc., 2,653; J. N. McCullough, soc., 2,345; Thos. N. Swale, 
prog., 3,162; W. W. Blain, prog., 2,477. 
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Representatives, forty-ninth district (two): Chas. H. Jones, rep., 2,447; E. T. 
Bascom, rep., 2,451; A. H. Coburn, soc., 1,992; W. G. Grimm, soc., 1,886; Arthur 
H. Moll, prog., 2,852; Frank K. Robe, prog., 2,861. 

Clerk: Chas. H. Fickel, rep., 8,790; Frank Cort, soc., 4,046; Dell A. Ford, 
prog., 4,754. 

Auditor: John Haugen, rep., 6,060; F. G. Crosby, soc., 3,754; Mae Weather- 
bee, prog., 8,370. : 

Attorney: O. T. Webb, rep., 7,592; Peter Husby, soc., 4,158; Harry L. Jones, 
prog., 6,176. 

Treasurer: Samuel F. Street, rep., 4,368; Mrs. Flora M. Bartlett, soc., 4,063 ; 
John L. Boyle, prog., 9,126. 

Sheriff: J. H. Smith, rep., 5,650; Hugh Allan, dem., 3,536; H. F. Leister, soc., 
3,615; Donald McRae, prog., 6,601. 

Assessor: J. R. Jensen, rep., 5,586; Hans J. Solie, soc., 4,208; Thos. D. Davies, 
prog., 6,978. 

Superintendent of schools: Mrs. R. A. Small, rep., 8,234; R. W. Thompson, 
soc., 4,146; Helen Prostor Howard, prog., 6,060. 

Engineer: Hans J. Mumm, prog., 9,122; J. F. Birney, 34 complimentary. 

Commissioner, first district: C. H. Quast, rep., 6,261; A. J. Grannell, dem., 
1,719; Ole Larson, soc., 3,893; John Furness, prog., 5,959. 

Commissioner, third district: A. M. Blackman, rep., 5,750; J. A. Winston, 
dem., 1,841; W. S. Keller, soc., 3,802; J. C. Falconer, 6,692. 


ROAD BONDS CARRY 


In 1915 the Snohomish County Good Roads Association prepared a more thor- 
oughly representative bonding proposition, contemplating the paving of 139.6 miles 
of main line highway serving all possible settled districts and towns, and proposing 
a bond issue of $1,813,800. At the special bond election held on December 28, 
1915, the bonding proposition carried by a vote of 7,619 for the bonds to 3,249 


against. 


BATTLE WITH I. W. W. 


The historic campaign of 1916, in the midst of, but before we became partici- 
pants in the World War and in which the Wilson slogan was “He kept us out of 
war,” culminated in Everett’s greatest tragedy, a pitched battle between I. W. W. 
invaders on the steamer Verona and officers and citizens on the dock to prevent the 
landing of the vessel. This took place two days before presidential election day, that 
is, on Sunday afternoon, November 5, 1916, when two Everett men and five I.W.W. 
members or associates were killed and thirty I. W. W. men wounded, as well as a 
number of citizens, including Sheriff Donald McRae, who received four bullet 
wounds in the legs. 

Up to this time the political campaign had been dragging along rather peace- 
fully, although Everett was undergoing all the unpleasantness of a big strike of 
shingle weavers, which started May 1, 1916, and which, for the sake of industrial 
peace, was called off by the International Shingle Weavers Union of America 
November 9, 1916, this action being a direct result of the tragedy with which the 
shingle weavers’ union and strike management were in no way connected. To a 
large extent this episode hampered the usual enthusiastic windup of the campaign, 
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and the voting at the polls on Tuesday, November 7, was carried on in an extremely 
quiet environment. 
HUGHES CARRIES COUNTY 


The total Snohomish County vote was 20,732, and was carried by the republican 
candidate for president, Charles Evans Hughes, by a plurality of 217, over Wood- 
row Wilson, democrat. Here are some of the results: 

Presidential ticket—Republican 8,625, democrat 8,408, socialist 2,543, prohibi- 
tion 609, social labor 45. 

Congressman—Lindley H. Hadley 8,459, Mrs. Axtell 7,171, Olinger 3,075. 

One of the surprises to many throughout the state was the election of Governor 
Ernest Lister, democrat, who had been given no time for a state-wide campaign, 
being a substitute candidate replacing W. W. Black at the head of the ticket, 
defeating former Governor Henry McBride, republican, who until the returns 
reached him was absolutely sure he couldn’t be beaten. Superior Judge Black was 
the democratic nominee for governor, but the Supreme Court ruled that he could 
not accept while serving as a judge on the bench. 

At Seattle on November 1, Governor McBride issued a final statement in 
which he declared in part: “At the very lowest and most conservative estimate the 
plurality I will receive can not fall below 30,000. The probabilities are that my 
plurality will reach 50,000.” But Lister was elected. The vote of Snohomish 
County was: McBride, rep., 8,080; Lister, dem., 9,040; Bradford 69, Gellerman 
201, Katterfield 2,616, Riordan 32. 

All the seven referendum measures, the two initiative propositions and the pro- 
posed state constitutional amendment were given an overwhelming negative vote— 
more than two to one in each case. Referendum No. 6, to prohibit picketing during 
labor troubles, received the highest affirmative vote, for 4,958, against 9,740. 

President Wilson carried the State of Washington with a vote of 197,000, 
Hughes 183,000. 


SUMMARY OF 1916 VOTE 


Presidential ticket: Republican 8,625, democrat 8,408, prohibition 609, social- 
ist 2,543, socialist labor 45. 

United States senator: Miles Poindexter, rep., 10,251; Geo. Turner, dem., 
6,016; Walter J. Thompson, prog., 36; Jos. A. Campbell, prohi., 371; Bruce 
Rogers, soc., 2,696. 

Congressman, second district: L. H. Hadley, rep., 8,459; Mrs. Frances C. 
Axtell, dem., 7,171; R. J. Olinger, soc., 3,075. 

Governor: Henry McBride, rep., 8,080; Ernest Lister, dem., 9,040; Jas. E. 
Bradford, prog., 69; A. B. L. Gellerman, prohi., 201; L. E. Katterfeld, soc., 2,616; 
Jas. E. Riordan, socialist labor, 33. 

State senator, thirty-eighth district: Joseph H. Smith, rep., 5,204; Halvor 
Quam, dem., 3,852; John E. Goudie, prog., 180; Walter Reece, soc., 1,678. 

Superior court judges (two): Ralph C. Bell 9,665, Guy C. Alston 9,522, Sher- 
wood 38, Earl Husted 8, complimentary. 

Representatives, forty-eighth district (two): Thos. N. Swale, rep., 5,986; S. 
Frank Spencer, rep., 5,689; Alex. Marsolais, dem., 3,149; E. G. Reep, dem., 3,314; 
Geo. Bartlett, soc., 1,723; Samuel T. Roberts, soc., 1,717. 

State representatives, forty-ninth district (two): M. G. Thomle, rep., 4,176; 
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C. W. Gorham, rep., 4,038; C. H. Cleaver, dem., 2,545; M. J. McGuinness, dem., 
2,500; R. W. Thompson, soc., 1,204; W. J. Fortson, soc., 1,190. 

Assessor: William Whitfield, rep., 9,124; Frank M. Evans, dem., 6,820; Sofus 
Bonnevie, soc., 2,804. 

Auditor: Mae Weatherhee, rep., 12,259; V. M. Sill, soc., 2,929. 

Clerk: Chas. H. Fickel, rep., 11,313; Hannah J. Crosby, soc., 2,895. 

Commissioner, first district: C. H. Quast, rep., 9,813; Thos. Moran, dem., 
6,097; W. G. Grimm, soc., 2,768. 

Commissioner, second district: John L. Boyle, rep., 10,422; Ed. Hennessy, 
dem., 5,454; J. M. Salter, soc., 2,913. 

Coroner: A. R. Maulsby, rep., 8,672; Wm. D. Smith, dem., 7,729; Hans Bon- 
nevie, soc., 2,/04. | 

Engineer: W. C. Bickford, rep., 11,208; no opposition. 

Attorney: O. T. Webb, rep., 8,092; Lloyd L. Black, dem., 8,642; Peter Husby, 
soc., 2,734. 

Sheriff: Jas. McCulloch, rep., 9,896; Alvin L. Peck, dem., 6,426; B. A. Burton, 
soc., 2,857. 

Superintendent of schools: W. F. Martin, rep., 10,707; Mary A. Wilson, dem., 
5,674; Mary McNamara, soc., 2,781. 

Treasurer: D. Carl Pearson, rep., 10,913; G. W. Carr, soc., 2,922. 


PROHIBITION APPROVED 


The epochal drive of our doughboys, marines and airmen on the western front 
in Europe took all the snap and interest out of the off-biennium political campaign 
in Snohomish County, during that storied November of 1918. The election was 
held November 5, just six days prior to the signing of the Armistice, at a crucial 
period of the advance of our boys into enemy fastnesses. 

There was but one personal campaign of general interest: Joseph A. Sloan, 
democrat and Anacortes shipbuilder, was waging a vigorous newspaper and stump- 
ing campaign as the democratic candidate for congressman from the second dis- 
trict, opposing Congressman Lindley H. Hadley, republican. There were also two 
referendum propositions, one proposing a constitutional convention for revision of 
the constitution, the other, No. 10, prohibiting the manufacture and sale of liquor 
in the state. The former was rejected, but prohibition was adopted by the state at 
this election. 

On the eve of election day Chairman Edward Mills of the Republican County 
Central Committee issued a statement declaring that that party had not been so 
thoroughly united for a number of years past, the progressives and regulars were 
working together heartily, and a sweeping victory in this county and throughout the 
country was certain. 

Not more than half the qualified voters went to the polls, and the total vote was 
only 9,338, as compared with 20,732 cast in 1916. The constitutional convention 
referendum received 2,476, against 2,464. Referendum No. 10, for 4,060, against 
2237 : 


1918 ELECTION RESULTS 


Congressman: L. H. Hadley, rep., 4,755 (plurality 1,374); J. A. Sloan, dem., 
3,381; James M. Salter, soc., 635. 
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State senator, thirty-ninth district: Magnus G. Thomle, 2,321. 

State representatives, forty-eighth district: S. Frank Spencer, rep., 3,393; Geo. 
W. Adamson, rep., 3,260; Chas. F. Manning, dem., 1,606; John Ness, soc., 394. 

State representatives, forty-ninth district: C. W. Gorham, rep., 2,243; C. W. 
Anguish, rep., 2,014; W. H. Tierney, dem., 1,347. 

Assessor: Wm. Whitfield, rep., 6,269; S. E. Engstrom, 824. 

Auditor: P. T. Lee, rep., 6,319; Peter Kietis, 768. 

Clerk: Adrian Hulbert, rep., 6,205; B. F. Howarth, 787. 

Commissioner, second district: J. L. Boyle, rep., 5,566; Chas. S. Smout, dem., 
2,426; W. J. Fortson, soc., 726. 

Commissioner, third district: J. C. Falconer, rep., 5,832. 

Coroner: N. B. Challacombe, rep., 5,788; J. W. Montgomery, 2,163. 

Engineer: F. G. Tegtmeier, rep., 5,942; E. A. Comney, 766. 

Attorney: Thos. A. Stiger, rep., 5,031; Lloyd LL. Black, dem., 3,138; Geo. W. 
Louttit, 733. 

Sheriff: James McCulloch, rep., 6,376; A. E. Holmberg, 870. 

Superintendent of schools: W. F. Martin, rep., 6,574; Mary McNamara, 864. 

Treasurer: D. Carl Pearson, rep., 6,500; C. M. Steele, 787. 


FARMER-LABOR VOTE HEAVY 


Judge W. W. Black, a resident of Snohomish County nearly thirty years, was 
the democratic nominee for governor in 1920, and his vigorous campaign was 
observed with sympathetic interest by all his fellow citizens in the home county, 
and when he appeared finally at a mass meeting in Everett on the evening of 
November 1 he was accorded an ovation. 

Robert Bridges, Farmer-Labor candidate for governor and one of the founders 
of Seattle’s Port District harbor development, was a picturesque figure on the 
rostrum during the campaign. 

One of the principal state issues was known as Referendum No. 1, which pro- 
posed a six-year plan of state trunk line highway construction without increasing 
taxation, by appropriating automobile license fees. 


HARDING CARRIES COUNTY 


The official count of the Snohomish County vote for 1920 resulted: 

Presidential ticket: Republican, 10,793; democrat, 3,056; socialist, 356; so- 
cialist-labor, 34; prohibition, 181; and farmer-labor, 6,146. 

United States Senator: Wesley L. Jones, 10,194; France, 7,178; Cotterill, 
2,638. 

Congress: L. H. Hadley, republican, 10,304; Wm. Bouck, farmer-labor, 7,302. 

Governor: Louis F. Hart, republican, 9,383; Robert Bridges, farmer-labor, 
7,915; Judge W. W. Black, democrat, 3,353. 

State Senator, 38th District: Adamson, republican, 6,496; Brower, farmer- 
labor, 4,248. 

Representatives, 48th District (2): Rogers, republican, 6,717; Spencer, re- 
publican, 6,667; Morgan, farmer-labor, 4,159; Ferrell, farmer-labor, 4,159. 

Representatives, 49th District (2): Colwell, republican, 4,388; Wm. Whit- 
field, republican, 4,423; Wrage, farmer-labor, 3,269; Fortson, farmer-labor, 3,228. 
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Sheriff: West, republican, 10,422; Thompson, democrat, 2,853; Goldthorpe, 
farmer-labor, 6,604. 

Clerk: Adrian Hulbert, republican, 11,158; Frank Johnston, farmer-labor, 
7 414. 

Auditor: P. T. Lee, republican, 11,381; O. F. Wefferling, farmer-labor, 7,361. 

Treasurer: N. J. Craigue, republican, 11,003; J. W. Reynolds, farmer-labor, 
7 458. 

Attorney: Thomas A. Stiger, republican, 11,112; George Louttit, farmer- 
labor, 7,673. 

Assessor: W. J. Williams, republican, 11,157; M. C. Hazen, farmer-labor, 
7 A62. 

Superintendent of Schools: J. A. Jacobson, republican, 11,264; G. F. Wat- 
kins, farmer-labor, 7,392. 

Engineer: F. G. Tegtmeier, republican, 11,771. 

Coroner: N. B. Challacombe, republican, 11,743. 

Commissioner First District: Peter Henning, republican, 11,173; Luther Orr, 
farmer-labor, 7,464. 

Commissioner Third District: W. W. Morgan, republican, 11,082; Alex. 
Wheeler, farmer-labor, 7,615. 

The formidable strength of the farmer-labor party vote was a surprise to many, 
but not to observing politicians who had marked the progress of the campaign, 
headed in this state by the veteran progressive candidate for governor, the late 
Robert Bridges, a picturesque campaigner who in the Bryan campaign of 1896, as 
candidate for state land commissioner, had stumped the state afoot and horseback. 
As a campaigner he was classed with J. Hamilton Lewis and Francis W. Cushman. 


DEATH OF C. W. GORHAM 


While the State Legislature was in session at Olympia in 1919, Representative 
Charles W. Gorham of Snohomish, former editor and publisher of the Snohomish 
Sun (name changed to Tribune) and former official state printer, suffered a stroke 
of paralysis that rendered his right side powerless. He was removed to his home 
in Snohomish, where he died early in the following year. His colleague in the 
House from the forty-ninth district, Charles Wesley Anguish, late in 1919 re- 
moved from Snohomish to Everett, and has since removed to Los Angeles, Calif., 
where he still resides. 

This left two vacancies, no representation from Representative District No. 
49, and as a special session of the State Legislature was to be called in 1920 to 
provide an adequate general school levy, a special election was held in Represen- 
tative District 49 on March 17, 1920, at which Anna K. Colwell, democrat, and 
E. H. Lincoln, democrat, were elected to succeed Gorham and Anguish as State 
Representatives for the unexpired term. A total of 1,813 votes were cast at this 
special election, with results as follows: 

A. M. Wendell, republican, 706; Frank Currie, republican, 578; E. H. Lin- 
coln, democrat, 1,094; Anna K. Colwell, democrat, 1,109; T. H. Gilman, socialist, 
2; L. Snedling, socialist, 2; complimentary votes, J. H. Westlund, Gus Bloomdale 
(2), Geo. Murphy, Ruby Herman, Peter Husby, G. W. Grimm, Roy Moore, W. 
R. Parr, and Jim O’Toole. 
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Silver Lake, Centerville Precinct, seems to have the only Snohomish County 
record of a recall election. It was held on May 20, 1922, on petition for the recall 
of Ida McKanna, justice of the peace, and the lady jurist was successfully ousted 
from office by a vote of 104 in favor of recall, and only twenty against. The 
objections to Mrs. McKanna’s judicial methods were several, among them the 
charge that in the many booze cases tried in her court there were nearly always too 
many witnesses, making these trials very expensive. 


1922 ELECTION SUMMARY 


General election November 7, 1922: Total vote, 16,258; 136 precincts. For 
United States Senator: Miles Poindexter, republican, 6,032; C. C. Dill, demo- 
crat, 6,399; James A. Duncan, farmer-labor, 2,679; David Burgess, socialist- 
labor, 37; Frans Bostrom, workers, 17. Dill’s plurality, 367. 

Representative in Congress, second district: Lindley H. Hadley, republican, 
8,483; Fred A. Clise, democrat, 2,298; P. B. Tyler, farmer-labor, 2,864. Hadley’s 
plurality, 5,619. 

State Senator, thirty-ninth district: George Murphy, republican, 3,386; Mar- 
vin W. Smith, democrat, 1,101; W. J. Fortson, farmer-labor, 1,166; Murphy’s 
plurality, 2,220. 

State Representative, forty-eighth district: Mrs. Harry John Miller, repub- 
lican, 5,008; S. Frank Spencer, republican, 5,311; Ed. C. Warner, democrat, 2,056; 
Mrs. Agnes Lever, farmer-labor, 1,579; Chas. D. Lewis, farmer-labor, 1,552. 
Miller and Spencer elected. 

State Representative, forty-ninth district: A. L. Willhite, republican, 3,072; 
R. D. Deselle, republican, 3,527; Ralph C. Cochran, democrat, 1,453; J. E. 
Wrage, farmer-labor, 1,226; Marie Louise Wenberg, farmer-labor, 1,501. Will- 
hite and Deselle elected. 

Sheriff: James McCulloch, republican, 7,073; T. E. Headlee, democrat, 5,821 ; 
J. M. Vetter, farmer-labor, 1,883. McCulloch’s plurality, 1,252. 

County Clerk: Frank A. Turner, republican, 10,893; J. R. McKay, democrat, 1. 

County Auditor: Adrian Hulbert, republican, 11,055. No opposition. 

County Treasurer: John A. Ramstad, republican, 9,963; C. W. Rogers, far- 
mer-labor, 2,784. 

County Attorney: C. T. Roscoe, republican, 9,736; Louis A. Merrick, demo- 
crat, 3,326. 

County Assessor: W. J. Williams, republican, 10,139; Leota White, farmer- 
labor, 2,762. 

Superintendent of Schools: John A. Jacobson, republican, 11,316; Anna 
Sweet, democrat, 1. 

County Engineer: Ross D. Alverson, republican, 10,938; F. Tergmeyer, dem- 
ocrat, 3; Duncan McCormick, farmer-labor, 3. 

County Coroner: Chas. H. Fickel, republican, 10,635; John F. Terrcad, dem- 
ocrat, 4; J. R. Maulsby, farmer-labor, 6; Dr. Moorehouse, farmer-labor, 6; Paddy 
Kane 10, Wm. Loobs 1. 

County .Commissioner, first district: Peter Henning, republican, 6,588; B. 
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FE. Chappell, democrat, 5,682; Hans Thomsen, farmer-labor, 2,031. Henning’s 
plurality, 906. 

County Commissioner, second district: Thos. C. Fleming, republican, 8,227 ; 
John Kk. Healy, democrat, 3,289. Fleming's majority, 4,938. 


HARTLEY FOR GOVERNOR 


It is probable that the candidacy of Governor Roland H. Hartley as the repub- 
lican nominee for governor and the name of Lloyd L. Black on the democratic 
ticket as the nominee for congress from the second district, both being honored 
residents of Snohomish County, had more to do with bringing out a record vote 
at the election in November, 1924, than all the six different candidates for Presi- 
dent of the United States, the heads of the tickets representing the republican, 
democratic, progressive, American, socialist labor and workers party of America 
organizations. 

There were at this time 122 voting precincts in Snohomish County, of which 
forty were in the City of Everett, each limited to a maximum of 300 voters. ‘The 
total vote polled at the election of 1924 was 22,687. 

It was a strenuous and colorful campaign, centering chiefly in the lively contests 
for the governorship and representative in congress, in both of which the home 
condidates shaded their competitors, Hartley, republican, by a plurality of 951 
over Ben F. Hill, democrat, and Black, democrat, by a plurality of 967 over Con- 
gressman L. H. Hadley, republican. 


HOT PRIMARY FIGHT 


Even the primary election of September 9 was hotly contested, especially the 
republican nominations. There were five candidates for the State Senator nomi- 
nation, thirty-eighth district, Joseph A. St. Peter winning, as follows: St. Peter 
2,229, Homer T. Fowler 1,922, Geo. W. Adamson 1,141, Joseph H. Smith 1,058, 
Robert B. Miller 983. 

Representative, forty-ninth district: James A. Durant 2,101 and A. L. Will- 
hite 2,037 (nominated), R. D. Deselle 1,925. 

Representative, forty-eighth district: E. J. Templeton 2,733, Mrs. Harry 
John Miller 2,451 (nominated), S. Frank Spencer 2,111, F. G. Tegtmeier 2,023, 
Geo. S. Aldrich 1,140, John T. Rogers 1,097, A. E. Daily 884. 

Treasurer: John H. McKay 6,323, Geo. H. Wilson 4,021. 

Commissioner, second district: Thomas C. Fleming 5,645. 

Commissioner, third district: W. W. Morgan 1,561, J. M. Welter, J. Shan- 
nahan. 

The total vote registered for the primary election was 22,053, or 634 less than 
the total vote polled at the November election. The total polled by all parties 
at the primary, September 9, was 14,032. 

In the democratic primary 722 votes were polled, and a full state and county 
ticket nominated. Edward T. Mathes of Bellingham received the high vote for 
governor, 255; Ben F. Hill of Walla Walla, who won the nomination, and Walter 
J. Robinson, each received 138, E. F. Blaine 109, Hartley and French each one. 
For congress, second district, Lloyd L. Black 516, James Cleveland Longstreet 
98. There were seven candidates for the nomination for county treasurer, and 
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J. R. McKay was nominated, likewise by the republicans, and was elected without 
opposition, with a vote of 12,863, the highest polled by any candidate at the 1924 
election. There were four candidates for commissioner in the second district, 
and the democrats endorsed Thomas C. Fleming. 

The farmer-labor party polled 807 votes at the primary election, with a full 
state ticket up. There were seven candidates for governor, but J. R. Oman re- 
ceived 702 votes. W. J. Fortson was favored for congress over W. J. Bryan, 
but no candidate was nominated. Instead, Mr. Forston was nominated for rep- 
resentative from the forty-ninth district, and Floyd J. Haynes from the forty- 
eighth. 

In the non-partisan Superior Court judicial primary, Ralph C. Bell was nomi- 
nated for position No. 1 with 7,885 votes, and Guy C. Alston was nominated for 
position No. 2 with 7,963 votes. 


ELECTION RESULTS, 1924 


For Superior Court, position 1, Ralph C. Bell was elected with 11,466, and 
Guy C. Alston for position 2, with 11,163. 

The results on the Presidential tickets were: Republican, 10,484; progressive, 
8,929; democrat, 1,548; American party, 428; socialist labor, 51; workers party 
of America, 31. 

Congressman: L. H. Hadley, republican, 8,435; Lloyd L. Black, democrat, 
9,402; August Toellner, independent, 231. 

Governor: Roland H. Hartley, republican, 9,417; Ben F. Hill, democrat, 
8,466; J. R. Oman, farmer-labor, 2,190; David Burgess, socialist-labor, 33; Emil 
Hermann, socialist, 139; Wm. A. Gilmore, state, 90. 

State Senator, thirty-eighth district: Joseph A. St. Peter, republican, 7,984. 

Representatives, forty-eighth district (two elected): Mrs. Harry John Miller, 
republican, 7,418; E. J. Templeton, republican, 8,063; Floyd J. Haynes, farmer- 
labor, 1,607. 

Representatives, forty-ninth district (two elected); John A. Durrant, repub- 
lican, 4,718; A. L. Willhite, republican, 4,732; W. J. Fortson, farmer-labor, 1,373; 
complimentary votes for T. H. Anderson (5), Wm. DeWitt, Deselle, democrats. 

Treasurer: John R. McKay, republican, 12,863. No opposition. 

Commissioner, second district: Thomas C. Fleming, republican, 11,402; John 
L. Blacken, progressive, 5,290. 

Commissioner, third district: W. W. Morgan, republican, 12,243. No op- 
position. 


HWARTLEY TRIUMPHANT 


The general election of 1924 proved to be unique in Snohomish County political 
history, not only in the election of one of her distinguished citizens to the highest 
office in the commonwealth, but also in the practical unanimity with which the 
electors of the county participated in the memorable and highly interesting cam- 
paign right down to the polls. When the returns of this noteworthy election were 
finally canvassed and analyzed, it was found that just eighty-six and one-third 
per cent of the registered voters of Snohomish County had indicated their prefer- 
ences in the ballot boxes, a record of active citizenship that it was claimed had 
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rarely if ever been cqualed, and was probably not surpassed by any other county 
in the state. 

The outstanding feature, however, was the triumphant campaign of Hon. 
Roland H. Hartley and his election as Governor of Washington. The people of 
Everett and Snohomish county knew Colonel Hartley; they understood his qual- 
ities, his frankness and independence ; he had served them as mayor of the vigorous 
young City of Smokestacks, and as a member of the State Legislature; his posi- 
tion upon any proposition had never been in doubt; people were either for or 
against him because of his outspoken opinions and conclusions. He was no dip- 
lomat, and while many of his fellow citizens in Snohomish County consistently 
voted against him as a candidate for governor, all respected and appreciated him 
as a Sincere, active citizen with ideas and ideals. 

It was Snohomish County’s first taste of major distinction in politics, although 
she had tried in vain to send one of her able sons to congress, and many wished 
to celebrate the event with a general assembly reception and the splendors of ora- 
tory. It seems that both Governor-elect Hartley and his equally practical cam- 
paign manager and neighbor, Joseph Irving of Everett, did not care much for that 
sort of display, so the big jollification meeting did not materialize. Instead, how- 
ever, Mr. Irving provided a state-wide banquet at the Cascade Club, attended by 
sixty-five Hartley enthusiasts from most of the counties in the state, at least two 
representing each county. It was a real “love feast,’ as the politicians say, and 
many of the leading campaigners of the commonwealth participated and added 
their wit and joy to the rosy spirit of the occasion. Colonel Hartley himself was 
of course the inspiring figure at the banquet board, at which the genial and happy 
host, Joseph Irving, performed the duties of toastmaster. 

A few days later the King County Young Men’s Republican Club, taking 
over for the occasion the functions of the Seattle Kind Words Club, in codperation 
with the Young Men’s Republican Club of Everett and Snohomish County, pro- 
vided a greater and more general celebration of the victory in a Hartley dinner 
eventuated in Seattle, in which many Snohomish County citizens participated. 

Everett Lodge No. 479, B. P. O. E., of which Colonel Hartley was and still 
is a member, could not realize its desire to celebrate Brother Hartley’s triumph 
immediately after the November election, the elaborate new home being then under 
construction, but when the splendid new Elks Home was finally dedicated and 
thrown open for public inspection, on Washington’s Birthday, February 22, 1925, 
Governor Roland H. Hartley was there, the most distinguished participant and 
speaker, and this happy event, after all, served to afford opportunity for the ex- 
pressions of gratification and confidence of his fellow citizens over his election. 


CHAPTER VI 
COUNTY GOVERNMENT, 1900-1926 


FINANCES AT LOW EBB—BETTER TIMES ARRIVE—NEW JAIL ERECTED— 
TAXPAYERS LEAGUE—TAXATION PROBLEMS—NEW ROAD LAW AP- 
PROVED—INTEREST RATES LOWERED—COURTHOUSE ENLARGED— 
SEATTLE EXPOSITION—COURTHOUSE BURNED—NEW ANNEX SAVED 
—CHIEF RECORDS SAFE—NEW COURTHOUSE BUILT—$100,000 BOND 
ISSUE—FIRST PAVEMENTS LAID—ROAD BUILDING ERA—COUNTY 
AGENT EMPLOYED—PORT OF EVERETT CREATED--CENSUS SHOWS 
GROWTH—COUNTY ROSTER—ROAD BONDS REFUNDED—POOR FARM 
PROJECT—COUNTY EXPENDITURES—COURTHOUSE ADDITION PRO- 
POSED. 


The decade beginning in 1890 and ending with 1899 witnessed the highest 
ambitions and hopes of Snohomish County, and particularly of the new City of 
Everett, and yet the major portion of that brilliant and memorable period saw 
the disastrous back-swell of the Eastern panic of 1893 blighting the constructive 
programs of the entire Western coast, an unprecedented era of unemployment 
and heroic sacrifice and suffering, and the county government stepping into the 
breach to ease the suffering by projecting and carrying on work on roads and 
bridges, encouraging further development of the public schools, and straining 
every resource to help tide over the most discouraging times in the history of 
Snohomish County. This lowest ebb of human sacrifice and unwonted activities 
persisted from the latter part of 1893 until the late months of 1897, when evidences 
of revival toward normal conditions began to manifest themselves, spurred for- 
ward early the following year by the stampede to the Klondike gold fields in 
Alaska. 

During the last half of the decade the county government found it necessary 
to initiate and complete a number of road and bridge projects which were really 
emergency relief measures, designed not only to improve the transportation facil- 
ities of resident farmers and to open new settlement districts, but mainly to soften 
and make endurable a dire economic situation, and at the same time to buoy up 
the hopes, ambition and courage of the builders of the community centers and 
cities. 

Naturally most of these projects were hurriedly planned, and the cost of some 
of them may have been a little greater than would have been the case if more 
deliberate and leisurely preparation had been permissible. That is why the finan- 
cial condition of Snohomish county at the beginning of 1900 was at a low ebb, 
its credit strained to the limit, its county warrants sadly discounted, and a great 
proportion of its property owners unable or unwilling to pay their taxes over a 
span of five years. Most of these tax delinquencies, which were relatively uni- 
form in proportion throughout the Puget Sound country, were due to the utter 
inability of the taxpayers to raise the cash required. There were, however, large 
and valuable land and townsite areas and establishments owned by real estate con- 
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cerns and speculators who found this stressful period ideal for the acquisition of 
valuable properties at rock-bottom prices, so long as they had the cash, which 
proved a temptation to buy other properties with money which should have gone 
to the county treasurer, allowing their then present holdings to stand delinquent 
on the tax rolls. 

To the solution of this problem the Legislature in biennial session in 1899 
addressed itself with commendable zeal, framing and passing a law that added 
a penalty of fifteen per cent for delinquency in the payment of real estate taxes. 
In a newspaper interview published in May, 1900, Deputy County Treasurer M. 
F. Shea enthusiastically commends this statute as most effective and desirable, not 
only greatly stimulating the sale of tax delinquency certificates, but at the same 
time effecting a much higher percentage of payment of taxes at the time they 
were due. Under the law, tax certificates of delinquency of 1896 or prior years 
expired December 1, 1900, when the county instituted foreclosure proceedings, 
conducted at small cost to the county by the prosecuting attorney, and thus from 
the proceeds of the sale of the delinquent properties the county treasury received 
considerable sums of cash in taxes, interest and penalties covering those desolate 
years. 


BETTER TIMES ARRIVE 


Toward the close of 1900 and the beginning of the year 1901, business had 
noticeably revived, times were infinitely better, many new business and industrial 
projects as well as greatly improved farm activities gave employment to large 
numbers of men, and taxes were being paid into the county treasury in unpre- 
cedented volume. 

The Board of County Commissioners, headed by the astute and alert first set- 
tler of the county, E. C. Ferguson, concluded it was high time, now that there was 
some money on hand and more coming in all the time, to pay some attention to, 
the county’s makeshift punitive shack. After visiting and critically inspecting 
that rickety relic of the boom days a number of times, Chairman Ferguson frankly 
and publicly declared that the county jail “is not a fit place even for beasts,” and 
announced that one of the first and most humanitarian duties of the new board 
would be to provide a more humane detention home for the derelicts of society. 
All the members of the board felt the same way, and the board at once proceeded 
to act accordingly, first deciding upon a suitable site for the jail structure. 


NEW JAIL ERECTED 


This favored site was objectionable to many property owners, being in the 
heart of the central residential section, and they protested to the board. William 
Howarth came forward with a generous solution of the difficulty; he offered to 
buy suitable lots on Rockefeller Avenue, and in addition to pay $500 for sewer 
connections in the old jail. This. settled all arguments, and by June 1, 1901, the 
board had awarded the contract to furnish the project with steel cages and cells 
to the Pauley Jail Company for $7,937. 

Two weeks later George A. Weber was awarded the contract to erect and 
complete the new jail building, his bid of $19,995, being the lowest received. But 
there was formidable opposition to the whole project, and within a week after 
the awarding of the contract to Weber, the Everett Improvement Company applied 
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to the Superior Court for an injunction to suspend work on the project until a 
formal hearing of their objections could be had. The company declared that the 
finances of the county and the need for a new jail did not warrant such large 
expenditure; its complaint declared that the total debt of the county was now 
$385,593, the law permitting indebtedness of only $305,987, leaving a total excess 
debt of $79,606. The county commissioners stood pat in opposing this action. 
“The board will fight this or any other restraining order,” declared Commissioner 
J. F. Stretch. He charged that this action was actuated entirely by local property 
interests, and claimed that the county’s finances and assets were amply sufficient 
to take care of this needed improvement. He was at the same time quoted as 
threatening that, if the jail project be enjoined and prevented, all county improve- 
ment work will be stopped. ‘We will, in such event, be compelled to tear down or 
remove the old shack jail and put up a new frame building instead,” he declared. 

Superior Judge Denny, however, took the whole matter calmly under advise- 
ment, and in the third week of July, 1901, decreed that the injunction could not 
be granted. The work of the contractor proceeded without further interruption, 
and in due time the new fireproof, sanitary, permanent county jail became a 
handsome reality. The total cost, including furnishings complete, was approxi- 


mately $30,000. 


TAXPAYERS LEAGUE 


In June, 1901, Daniel Currie issued a call for the formation of a taxpayers’ 
league, and at the preliminary meeting held in Everett the last week of that month 
at which permanent organization was initiated by the selection of an Organization 
Committee, composed of J. T. McChesney, W. J. Agnew, J. E. Bell, U. K. Loose, 
L. Wilbur, Bruhn & Henry, H. C. Comegys and James Brady. 

At first the commissioners regarded this taxpayers’ league activity as a move- 
ment aimed against their policy of taxation or the methods of valuation and 
assessment, but this the leaders of the league quickly disavowed, claiming to have 
for their paramount purpose the consideration of prospective county expenditures. 
In March, 1901, the commissioners had planned soon to restore to normal the 
depleted County Indebtedness Fund by issuing refunding bonds to the amount 
of $140,000, confident that the bonds would sell at par at four and one-half per 
cent interest, taking up Indebtedness Fund warrants then outstanding, and which 
were drawing eight per cent interest. The board was in doubt whether the league 
was inspired by opposition to such a bond issue, displeasure over the new county 
jail project, or the more vital function of the board, taxation. In April, the rail- 
road companies had finally effected a settlement with the county for their delin- 
quent taxes, on the basis of the 1900 assessment, with interest on delinquent 
taxes. Thus the County Treasurer received $75,000 in cash from the Great 
Northern Railway Company and a somewhat less amount in cash from the Seattle 
& International Railway. 

At the June sessions of the board a number of disputed tax cases were satis- 
factorily settled. In almost every instance the protesting taxpayers claimed that 
the valuations and assessments were too high during the hard years from 1895 to 
1900, and the board, whose members were themselves taxpayers and familiar with 
most of the properties involved, were able to effect a just settlement, largely by 
compromise modifications. 

Late in June the commissioners granted to C. K. Greene a franchise em- 
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powering him and his associates to establish and operate an electric power plant 
and electric interurban railway from Lowell to Snohomish. 

By July the commissioners returned to their original intention of the preceding 
March, to issue funding bonds in order to take up outstanding Indebtedness Fund 
warrants drawing eight per cent interest, and at the meeting of July 3, 1901, it 
developed that Indebtedness Fund warrants totaling $155,000 were then outstand- 
ing against that fund, with only $5,500 on hand to meet them. The three 
commissioners, Thomas C. Fleming, Iver Johnson and John F. Stretch, united 
in resolutions initiating the bonds project and called for bids for the sale of the 
bonds to be opened August 7. None of the bids at that time was satisfactory, 
and new bids were called for and considered September 23. The best bid offered 
was from W. M. Harris & Company of New York; they were to be ten-year 
and twenty-year bonds, interest five per cent.or less. Harris and Company’s net 
bid was $151,620 and accrued interest, bonds five per cent interest. This bid made 
possible a saving of three per cent interest on $150,000, or $4,500 annually. 


TAXATION PROBLEMS 


In August, 1901, the Snohomish County Taxpayers’ League complained rela- 
tive to the policy and methods of valuation and assessment for purposes of taxation. 
Upon invitation of the board the League appeared before the commissioners, then 
sitting as a board of equalization and explained their attitude and objections more 
fully. 

To these representations the commissioners replied in writing, showing, it was 
claimed, that the assessed valuation of properties in Snohomish County was de- 
cidedly moderate, if not, indeed, very low. In Everett, for instance, from whence 
came much of the objecting, the commissioners submitted the following valuations 
of the current year, involving well known properties, the commissioners regarding 
these half dozen examples as representative, sound and moderate: 


Everett Paper Company plant and properties......... $107,000 
Puget Sound Reduction Company, smelter.......... 71,000 
Everett Railway and Light Company............... 54,000 
Everett Water Company ............cc ccc ceeeeees 42,000 
Telephone Company cccicses oe bel ac deka tendon Goes 15,000 
Monte-€ cisto ote! pncc sh nat iee oes aweds dak Suws 12,400 


The Taxpayers’ League promptly again disavowed its chief concern about tax- 
ation, but declared its members were sensitive in the matter of county expenditures. 
Edward Staggs, permanent secretary of the League, was quoted in a newspaper 
interview as declaring that the chief purpose of the League was to promote reduc- 
tion of expenditures not absolutely necessary, with a view to reducing the tax levy, 
which now amounted to approximately five per cent of the total property valuation 
in Snohomish County, and was the highest in the state. 

In the following month, September 17, 1901, the total assessed valuation of 
Snohomish County real and personal taxable property had been ascertained and 
equalized, as follows: 

REA ES LACE cherie cians aidne daaeneseand tod ees aeandie BA $6,563,670 
Personal, property: ..6s:64%4 fe noeedueeeedawacs 1,835,627 


Total county valuation.................. $8,399,297 
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NEW ROAD LAW APPROVED 


Earlier in the same month the County Commissioners, Everett Chamber of 
Commerce Members’ Council and others met in joint session in Fourteenth Street 
Fire Engine Hall, to consider the newly adopted state road law, which was com- 
prehensively explained in detail to the meeting by Charles W. Gorham of Sno- 
homish. It was stated that Snohomish County had in the last ten years expended 
$375,000 on the construction and maintenance of county highways; that to super- 
vise the work in the eighty-seven districts of the county had cost $10,875, and 
yet there was little worthy of mention to show for it. 

The joint meeting was heartily in favor of the new measure, and a committee 
composed of J. A. Coleman, T. A. Garrigues and C. W. Gorham was appointed to 
explain, introduce and work for the new law. 


INTEREST RATES LOWERED 


Returns from all parts of the county in the payment of the last half of the 
taxes levied for the preceding year were already coming in before the end of 
October, 1901; the county’s credit was steadily improving in sympathy with its 
increasing prosperity and stability, so that before November the interest rate on 
Snohomish County warrants was reduced from 8 to 6 per cent. It is interesting 
to recall, in these later days of officially stimulated hunting and fishing, with the 
stocking of lakes and streams everywhere with game fish and of game birds in the 
woods and on the prairies, that in October, 1901, the county commissioners de- 
clared the office of game warden vacant. 

In 1904 Snohomish County cooperated heartily and materially with the state in 
establishing and maintaining impressive exhibits in the Washington State building 
at the St. Louis World’s Fair, and did fully as much for the great Pacific coast 
fair, the Lewis and Clark Exposition at Portland in 1905, for which Elmer E. 
Johnston of Everett was selected as executive commissioner for the State of 
Washington. 

Wagon roads, however, formed the principal concern of the county government, 
the modern plans and methods of road building being initiated by the county board 
of 1901, Chairman Thos. C. Fleming of Lowell, John F. Stretch of Monroe and 
Iver Johnson. S. G. Buell succeeded Mr. Johnson in 1903, and in January, 1905, 
Mr. Fieming was succeeded by A. H. B. Jordan. These were in turn succeeded in 
the brief span of busy years that followed by C. H. Quast of Marysville, John C. 
Falconer of Monroe and John McCulloch of Snohomish, and they all proved to be 
admirably fitted for the job, with the result that Snohomish County has been excep- 
tionally well governed and its business affairs capably and wisely handled amid 
ever-changing conditions. 

At the beginning of 1907 all county affairs were humming along merrily and 
constructively, but the ides of September brought the sudden clamp of the clearing 
house certificates on the vaults of the cash in the banks. This, however, was not 
to continue over a long and dismal period, like the crash of 1893; it was an effective 
method of tiding over a sharp crisis in the finances of the country without forcing 
the banks to close for good. In fact, the banks soon resumed specie payment, and 
no depositor lost a cent. 
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COURTHOUSE ENLARGED 


By January, 1908, much of the human activity of the Puget Sound country had 
again restored itself to nearly normal, and the newly formed Board of County 
Commissioners resolved at the January session to immediately arrange to supply 
a long felt want—more room in which to transact the county’s growing business. 
It was planned to build a large annex of two stories adjoining the courthouse on 
the north, and before the end of February ground was being cleared for the new 
building. : 

Brick was decided upon as the principal building material. The rooms on the 
first floor were to be set apart for the departments of the county assessor and the 
county engineer; the second floor for the Superior Court room and judges’ cham- 
bers. Robert McAdam was awarded the contract to construct the building, which 
according to the contract was to be completed ready for occupancy by August 1, 
1908, at a total cost of $18,000 for construction. 


SEATTLE EXPOSITION 


In June, 1908, the board showed its attitude toward the Seattle project to even- 
tuate the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition in the summer of 1909, by deciding 
upon a tax levy up to the maximum permitted under the state enabling act, one-half 
mill, which would bring a total of $12,395 to pay the expense of having Snohomish 
County properly represented at that historic exposition. This action was generally 
applauded. . 

Snohomish County suffered serious losses in the year 1909, which to a large 
extent dampened the gratification of the people of the county over the outstanding 
attractiveness and success of its large booth of exhibits at the A.-Y.-P. Exposition. 
at that time enjoying maximum attendance. The material loss was the destruction 
of the old county courthouse in Everett by a fire thought to have been of incendiary 
origin, started in the afternoon of August 2, 1909. The personal loss was the 
death about the same time of the aged and honored county auditor, Capt. J. T. 
Sherfey, a veteran of the Civil War, and a familiar figure on the streets and at the 
county’s capitol. The commissioners appointed P. T. Lee to serve as auditor during 
the unexpired term, after which Mr. Lee served two terms by election in that 
position. | 

COURTHOUSE BURNS 


There were several fires during the afternoon and night of August 2, the total 
loss being afterwards estimated at $185,000. The inception of the fire which 
destroyed the old courthouse building was in the Iles & Newman carriage and wheel. 
factory, a large frame building at the northwest corner of Wetrhore and Pacific 
Avenues, directly across the street from the courthouse. This building and prop- 
erty was owned by Aalbu Bros. and the building was a total loss. The sparks and 
heat from this seething blaze soon ignited the roof of the courthouse, which was 
soon a mass of flames and beyond the control of the fire department. When the 
fire had finished its work, the charred, jagged, wobbly brick walls of the old court- 
house remained standing, with nothing left in their once proud interior but heaps 
of smoking ruin, the small county vault and the county safe. This building was 
completed in 1897 at a cost, to the people of Everett, of $30,000—the gift of Ev- 
erett to the county at the conclusion of the memorable county seat fight. 
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NEW ANNEX SAVED 


The firemen, however, succeeded in saving the new annex, completed late in 
the preceding year, and this a few days later became the official home of the county 
government, into which several departments were at once crowded. The county 
engineer was provided with quarters in the old Scandia Bank building, but nearly 
all the other principal departments were jammed into the annex. 

The county clerk was given the apartment vacated by the engineer, the treasurer 
shared quarters with the assessor, the auditor opened for business in the quarters 
of Judge Sheller, justice of the peace, and Superior Judge W. W. Black held court 
in the modest audience chamber of the superintendent of schools—all in the new 
annex building, which is now occupied by the justice, assessor, game warden, super- 
intendent of schools, engineer and district and county deputy horticultural in- 
spectors. 


CHIEF RECORDS SAFE 


After the debris of the fire had sufficiently cooled it was found that the court- 
house vaults still retained unsullied the principal records of the county, although it 
was announced that all the stenographic records of the Superior Court, in the form 
of completed transcripts covering the preceding six months, had been destroyed. 

Next day the Everett Herald described the scene of the fire in these words: 
“Curious throngs hung about the ruins of the courthouse, the Mehan building and 
the destroyed stable of Thorsvig & Miley today. About the courthouse they 
walked where angels should fear to tread, for the hanging walls appear extremely 
menacing, full of cracks as they are and in instances appearing to be supported 
merely by a thread of masonry. The weary firemen, ousted from their quarters in 
Station No. 2 by the damage done the building, were asleep on lawns across the 
street.” And week after week, month after month thereafter these shaky, skeleton 
walls continued to lend their grim-visaged presence to the urban landscape, while 
the Board of County Commissioners tried their wits to devise ways and means and 
to agree upon a plan for a new and permanent courthouse building. The total loss 
of the courthouse and its furnishings destroyed was estimated at approximately 
$50,000. 

The wide-awake editor of the Snohomish Tribune did not overlook this oppor- 
tunity to take a long and sarcastic shot at the winner of the old county seat contest 
of 1894-97. Criticising the Everett Fire Department for trying to subdue the fire 
in the big wooden building across the street, the Tribune editorially advocated 
removal of the county seat to Arlington, Monroe or Snohomish, in any one of which 
cities the county would be assured of better fire protection for its property. Everett 
people and papers read this bit of sarcasm in a spirit of good humor and without 
comment in reply, so the old rancor and rivalry were not revived. 


NEW COURTHOUSE BUILT 


Early in 1910 the commissioners finally arrived at a solution of the new court- 
house problem. Architect A. F. Heide of Seattle prepared the plans and was 
engaged as supervising architect; in March advertisements calling for bids were 
published, and on April 12, 1910, the contract for the erection of the new court- 
house, to adjoin and be in common with the annex building, was awarded to Olson 
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& Mellen of Seattle, who submitted the lowest of seven bids, their bid being 
$59,700, the structure to be completed by November 1, 1910. The amounts pro- 
posed by the six other bidders were: $68,964, $65,200, $68,499, $76,000, $76,128 
and $77,777. 

The new building was at that time of the latest approved modern construction, 
the materials being steel and brick, with a roof of tiling. Some alterations and 
adaptations of the original plan, however, were found desirable, and the structure 
was not completed in the time specified in the contract, and was not ready for 
occupancy until the first meeting of the new Board of County Commissioners, in 
January, 1911. 

Thomas C. Fleming and A. L. Willhite had been elected commissioners in the 
second and first districts, respectively, at the biennial election the preceding Novem- 
ber, and they had much to do with finishing up the courthouse arrangement and 
furnishing as it is today. 


$100,000 BoND ISSUE 


The very first act of the new commissioners, however, was the issuing of county 
funding bonds to the amount of $100,000, drawing 5 per cent interest, issued 
January 2, 1911. These bonds were for a term of twenty years, but all were to be 
redeemable after the first ten years, and the money was devoted to calling in out- 
standing county warrants then drawing 8 per cent interest. The last of these bonds 
were called in by the present county treasurer, John R. McKay, in 1925, fourteen 
years after they were issued. 


FIRST PAVEMENTS LAID 


County road building comprised the major part of the brain work and activities 
of the Board of County Commissioners and the county engineer, especially from 
and after 1912. The first hard pavement laid on the county highways was the 
stretch of vitrified brick connecting Stanwood with East Stanwood, put down in 
1913, just one mile. The first experimental mile of concrete pavement was laid 
in the same locality the following year, 1914, from Stanwood north, and in the 
same year a mile of concrete from Arlington west, and the first Everett cement 
pavement on highways, from Broadway and Forty-first Street to Lowell, 1.3 miles. 

In the following year, 1915, the good roads enthusiasts, Good Roads Associa- 
tion, city and community progressive organizations of the county supported the 
county commissioners in the greatest county highway paving project ever conceived 
and carried to successful culmination in the State of Washington. This was the 
gigantic county bonding proposition to finance the admirable and complete plans 
that had been thoroughly worked out for the construction of a systematic estab- 
lishment of cement-paved county highways. 


ROAD BUILDING ERA 


At first the immensity of the great project seemed appalling to many taxpayers 
and property owners throughout the county, and indeed was received with surprise, 
admiration and skepticism all over the Pacific Coast—the idea of bonding the one 
county of Snohomish for $1,813,800 at one fell swoop for the purpose of paving 
a gigantic system of roads. But before the campaign was over the majority of the 
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people were outspokenly advocates of the project, and when the polls were finally 
closed, at 8 o’clock in the evening of December 28, 1915, it was found the one big 
problem had brought out a record poll for a special election, a total of 10,868 votes 
were cast, and the bonds were authorized by 7,619 to 3,249, a majority of 4,370 
for the bonds. That was a great occasion for rejoicing on the part of the com- 
missioners who had fathered and planned and sturdily stood pat for the entire 
project—Commissioners Thomas C. Fleming, C. H. Quast and John C. Falconer. 
The excellent pavements resulting from this daring project could not now be 
duplicated for much less than twice $1,800,000. The great project was conceived 
at just the right time, when costs of labor and material were still at the old pre-war 
level, and the entire project was practically completed and the highways ready for 
use before the United States entered the theater of the cataclysmic World War. 


COUNTY AGENT EMPLOYED 


In 1917, complying with the desires of many of the agricultural leaders and 
forward-looking farmers, the commissioners entered into coOperative agreement 
with the Department of Agriculture through the Extension Service of the Wash- 
ington State College at Pullman, and engaged Chester C. Farr as county agricul- 
tural agent. It was some time before the farmers of the county fully understood 
and appreciated the services of a highly trained and practical man whose thought 
and time were devoted entirely to their material interests and to the scientific and 
enlightened study and solution of their perplexing problems, but when they did 
witness the undeniable, continuous benefits of the service, at the end of the first 
year, they admitted that the service was practically indispensable. Mr. Farr was 
later succeeded by W. D. Love as county agent, who served three years, and was 
succeeded December 1, 1922, by Arnold Z. Smith, the present efficient county agent. 


PORT OF EVERETT CREATED 


In 1918 the commissioners wrestled a long time with the difficult problem of 
creating the Port of Everett, petitioned for by the business men and property own- 
ers of Everett, Lowell and vicinity. The first meeting at which the board con- 
sidered this matter was held on April 8, 1918. A public hearing was called for 
April 29, 1918. But the Port of Everett was noc born until the special election of 
July 13, 1918 validated the proposition of a limited area, eliminating the interior 
centers of the county and electing the first port commissioners. The county com- 
missioners at this time were John C. Falconer, John L. Boyle and C. H. Quast. 

After the signing of the World War armistice, November 11, 1918, activities in 
Snohomish County quickly reverted to the old constructive channels and all but the 
prices of commodities and manufactures gradually returned to near their normal 
status. Average prices remained high, and reached their peak in the year 1920. 
The county government, however, seemed fully aware that this condition of affairs 
could not long continue, and therefore did not undertake any major construction 
projects, but rather resolved upon a period of retrenchment and “he reduction of 
the county’s debts. 

CENSUS SHOWS GROWTH 


The federal census of 1920 showed that Snohomish County at that time main- 
tained a population of 67,690, the considerable increase since the census of 1910 
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having been of the most substantial and permanent character, at no time swelled by 
city, town or district booms. 

According to the Washington State Bureau of Statistics, the actual valuation 
of Snohomish County in 1922 was $110,197,876. Taxes were low, in comparison 
with similar large counties in this and other Pacific Coast states, and it was the 
sense of the people that nowhere, in this state at least, were the taxpayers getting 
more for their money. 

COUNTY ROSTER 


In the years 1925 and 1926 the Board of County Commissioners was composed 
of Thomas C. Fleming, District No. 2, chairman; Peter Henning, District No. 1; 
W. W. Morgan, District No. 3. The judges of the Superior Court were Guy C. 
Alston and Ralph C. Bell. The other officers and heads of major departments 
were: Auditor, John Haugen; sheriff, James McCulloch; clerk, Frank A. Turner ; 
treasurer, John R. McKay; assessor, W. J. Williams; superintendent of schools, 
J. A. Jacobson; engineer, Ross D, Alverson; prosecuting attorney, C. T. Roscoe; 
coroner, Charles H. Fickel. The assessed valuation of the county was $46,278,108 
on the tax rolls of 1924, and the number of acres of land assessed, 563,769.66, in 
1925. 


ROAD BONDS REFUNDED 


On May 1, 1925, the commissioners succeeded in refunding the remaining road 
bonds issued in 1916. The original issue of $1,813,800 had then been reduced to 
$1,050,000, which is the amount of the serial funding bonds, drawing interest at 
41% per cent and payable annually from the second to the tenth year, inclusive, in 
payments of approximately $100,000 a year, the last payment falling due May 1, 
1935, and, according to County Treasurer John R. McKay, this is the only out- 
standing county bonded debt at this time, September 1, 1926. Since the issuance 
and sale of the mighty road bonds of 1916, the county had paid $763,800 of the 
principal with interest carrying all the bonds. 


POOR FARM PROJECT 


One of the large building projects completed in 1925 was the erection and equip- 
ment of a fireproof modern building at the County Poor Farm, the cost of the 
building alone being $99,255.94. This County Poor Farm is really a noteworthy 
institution. In the year 1925 there were 69 inmates, at the close of the year, while 
there were accommodations for 100. The average cost of maintenance per inmate 
daily was 56.5 cents, and there were nine regular employes; the sale of produce 
from the farm yielded a cash revenue of $3,310.39. The people of Snohomish 
County have ample reason to be proud of their liberality in this and like philan- 
thropic matters and of the business-like manner in which all county welfare work is 
conducted by their county government. 


COUNTY EXPENDITURES 
A synopsis of the county’s official expenditures for relief, welfare and other 


donation purposes in the year 1925, including the fine new building at the county 
farm, may be considered of sufficient general interest to be included here, as follows: 
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County farm, cost of new building.......... $ 99,255.94 
County farm miaintenance..............005. 18,185.72 
Indisent Teller os cvecaeee Wadia ena denpees 16,177.71 
County “Sanitaria: casey aud, o'ei ed ese neste Sst 36,890.53 
Mothers’ *pensiOns: sca Gia ae edrken tba Sante 31,970.85 
County probation service .......... ee eee eee 4,176.03 
County PHYSICIAN vt08 otek cht ehas a eewe 2,396.76 
COUNTY MUFSO 6 ek octet esc, Meee eedi old ea as 2,059.27 
Physicians’ insanity boards.............0.0-- 480.00 

TOA Sci incy hatscete toad aa aed $211,522.81 


Other maintenance and salary expenditures included: 


COUNLY ACCNl od haucde du tuiedandeeahe erases $3,966.45 
County :MOrlicultarist: 633.34.24 cede dwiataven tied Me 2,968.66 
Superintendent of schools..............eeeees 5,451.55 
PONAHOMNS: icy s bhaae Oe ad hand Rhea ated 3,000.00 
Courthouse, salary and maintenance............ 8,736.36 


In the calendar year 1925 the county treasurer was able to redeem with interest 
county road bonds to the amount of $1,252,940.62, and at the end of the year the 
total of all bonds outstanding against the county was $2,364,550, and there was 
still left in the county treasury $390,863.52 in cash. 


COURTHOUSE ADDITION PROPOSED 


With all these more or less complex undertakings conducted from a common 
center, it is little wonder the Snohomish County courthouse is a hive of industry 
from 8 a. m. till 5 p. m., at least, a continuous and increasing volume of business, 
all of which must go through the process of recording, pouring in from all parts 
of the county daily. Even with the combination of the old annex and the imposing 
steel and brick structure erected in 1910-11, the commissioners and other officials 
have found the space all too restricted for the expedition and furtherance of 
county work, and the board is at this time considering the advisability of building 
an addition to the main structure, this addition to replace the space required for 
the present corridor down the center of the present building and approach to the 
annex, providing more suitable offices convenient to all for the county agent and 
the prosecuting attorney, at a cost of approximately $40,000, provision for which 
the board may include in the budget for the year 1927 if it be decided to build the 
desired addition. 


CHAPTER VII 
COUNTY ROAD BUILDING 


BEAUTY AND EXCELLENCE OF SNOHOMISH COUNTY ROADS UNSUR- 
PASSED—OLD MILITARY ROAD—FIRST ROAD DISTRICT—FIRST ROAD 
TAX—ROAD DISTRICTS, 1870~HOME RULE A FAILURE—FIRST COUNTY 
BRIDGE—ROAD PETITIONS—FIRST COUNTY SURVEYOR—FIRST STATE 
AID—ROAD OF 1883—KENT’S PRAIRIE ROAD, 1884—FIRST ROAD BONDS, 
1890—EVERETT BOOSTS GRAVEL ROADS—STILLAGUAMISH BRIDGED— 
EVERETT-MACHIAS ROAD—BRIDGE TO CAMANO  ISLAND—GRAFT 
CHARGES MADE—MARYSVILLE CUT-OFF URGED—FIRST GRAVEL ROADS 
—ERA OF PAVED ROADS BEGINS—GOOD ROADS ASSOCIATION—SECOND 
DEFEAT FOR BONDS—BIG BOND ISSUE PROPOSED—OUTLINE OF PAV- 
ING BOND—BOND ISSUE CARRIES—FIRST AUTOMOBILE IN COUNTY— 
BUSSES REPLACE STREET CARS—ROADS OF 1926—NEW ROAD PROJECTS 
—SCENIC HIGHWAY. 


There is one thing concerning which every citizen of Snohomish County has 
a right to be unqualifiedly proud, and that is the wonderful system of well-nigh 
perfect roads. Not only are the main arteries of travel paved, but they are well 
and honestly paved, and even the by-roads are graveled and kept in such excellent 
condition that they are equal to the best roads afforded by many eastern states. 
Many of these roads, leading into the mountains, are examples not only of good 
workmanship but of high engineering skill. They afford the people quick, cheap, 
marketing facilities and they also afford them rest and pleasure, life-giving breaths 
of country air and glimpses of the wonders of nature, which are nowhere more 
beautiful and more varied than in Northwestern Washington. From no part of 
the county is it more than a two hours’ drive from the mountains to the sea. The 
swift panoramic view which these roads make possible can hardly be surpassed in 
all the world. Western Washington, ever green and ever beautiful, is spread out 
before them and it is no wonder that her people love her and are firmly convinced 
that it is but a short step from Washington to Heaven. From these beautiful 
drives the eye has but to turn to rest upon stately forests or snow-crowned moun- 
tains or a placid sea dotted with green islands. From the roadside there 1s the 
sound of running waters and, at times, the crash and roar of tumbling waterfalls. 
The rich valleys are no less pleasing to the eye. In the spring time they are vast 
bouquets of fruit blossoms and the air is laden with their perfume. In the fall the 
rich reds and yellows of the ripening fruit lend their charm to the colorful land- 
scape. Even in winter the valleys are carpeted with green and there are flowers. 
The main highways are so densely populated, so strewn with pretty homes and 
well-kept lawns, that one has the impression, not of a country road, but of a winding 
street in some beautiful city suburb. No longer are there two distinct settlements, 
that on the Snohomish and that on the Stillaguamish, but one county, united in 
pride and affection and with a common purpose. Verily the cement of the highways 
has cemented the hearts of the people and has brought their lives as well as their 
homes into a close communion. 
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The story of how all this was brought about and of the struggle and the sacrifice 
and the high, enthusiastic purpose it involved, is one of the most interesting chap- 
ters of Snohomish County history. At times the progress must have seemed slow 
and halting to ardent, impatient spirits, but it is well to reflect that Snohomish 
County has accomplished more in this direction in the brief three-quarters of a 
century since its beginning as the home of a white civilization than many nations 
have accomplished in twice one thousand years. 


OLD MILITARY ROAD 


It is not a paradox to say that the first road in Snohomish County was a river, 
for the great streams which have added so much to the wealth of the county 
afforded the best and the cheapest and the most convenient transportation that the 
pioneers could possibly have had. At the very first there was no object in and no 
incentive for penetrating the depths of the vast forest which covered nearly every 
inch of Snohomish County. There was at that time no place to go which could not 
be reached much more quickly and easily by water than by land. The first land 
highway was, therefore, not one built by the settlers for their own convenience, 
but one attempted by the Federal Government as a military necessity. 

While the purpose was not openly avowed, one of the objects in establishing 
forts in Western Washington was to protect the interests of America against the 
British. The Northwest boundary was not settled until 1873 by the award of the 
Emperor of Germany, and in 1855 it was an open and a vexing question. Mem- 
orials presented to Congress by the territorial legislature show deep distrust of 
British motives and that the Hudson’s Bay Company, in particular, was very loath 
to yield an inch to the United States above the north bank of the Columbia River. 
There was grave danger of Indian outrages and this was, of course, the chief 
reason for the establishment of forts at Steilacoom and at Bellingham Bay. 

But there is reason to believe that the United States wisely anticipated that 
there might be such friction as showed itself in the dispute for the possession of 
the San Juan Islands, which almost led to war. The forts being established it was 
a matter of military necessity that they should be placed in communication with 
each other for relief or for cooperation in time of hostilities and for the forwarding 
of supplies in time of peace. The natural and least expensive way of establishing 
a line of communication was by water; nevertheless it was felt the part of wisdom 
to open an overland route also, and it is almost obvious that this path through the 
woods, exposed to attack by hostile Indians, if there were such, throughout its 
entire length, was planned and adopted because it was not open to naval attack by 
Great Britain. This military road was a federal project and was planned to extend 
from Steilacoom to Bellingham Bay, via Olympia and Seattle, but everywhere, as 
nearly as possible, well back from the water front. Appropriation was made by 
Congress and work was commenced at both ends of the line simultaneously. Cap- 
tain Pickett, who became famous for the famous charge at Gettysburg, was in 
command at Fort Bellingham; he received a share of this appropriation but used 
it all in building a bridge and in clearing a road from the settlement at Whatcom 
northwestward to the fort, and did not extend it to the south. From the Steilacoom 
terminus, however, it was pushed through Thurston, Pierce and King Counties and 
well into Snohomish. Although a federal project, the territory evidently assumed 
a share of the responsibility and expense, for the Legislature of 1855 appointed 
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Clement W. Sumner, L. M. Collins and Henry Weber as commissioners to locate 
the road from Seattle to Bellingham Bay, their compensation being fixed at $3 per 
day, to be paid by the counties. It was also declared that this should be a terri- 
torial road, to be opened and kept in repair. At no place in Snohomish County 
was this road more than a narrow pathway slashed through the forest. It crossed 
the river near Snohomish and, on January 18, 1861, the Legislature granted a 
permit to E. C. Ferguson and E. T. Cady to establish and maintain a ferry “where 
the military road from Steilacoom to Bellingham Bay crosses the Snohomish 
River,” and they were given the exclusive franchise for one mile up and down the 
river, the rates to be fixed by the county commissioners. 


Whatever construction there was on this road was done in Snohomish County 
in 1856. Charles Short, for many years a resident of the county, was one of the 
men employed in the construction of this road which went north, over the hills to 
Arlington, via Kent’s Prairie. It came down the hill to the south end of what is 
now Market Street, the main business street of Arlington. Beyond Arlington it 
followed the ridge down to the Stillaguamish River, which it crossed at about the 
location of the present railroad bridge and continued north of that river towards 
the Pilchuck to a point some distance southwest of Bryan where it was abandoned, 
although the trail blazers went on, almost to the Skagit County line. It is probable 
that an old Indian trail was followed. Early settlers found puncheons laid by 
these road makers, in the swampy places, showing that considerable construction 
was done. It is told, with a chuckle, that the contract called for a “wagon road” 
and that payment was not to be made until a wagon actually passed over it. An 
army officer acting as an inspector came by canoe from Steilacoom to the point 
where the road was to cross the Snohomish, and was shown the wagon on the river 
bank. He took it for granted that it had been drawn over the road on its own 
wheels and approved the payment, but in fact it had been knocked down and 
transported over the trail on the backs of pack mules. This is the first mention 
of “graft” in connection with Snohomish County roads, and while it was not the 
last, the county has been remarkably free from this evil. It is said that the road 
makers found second growth timber where the road crossed what was long known 
as “the Burn’; the growth showing that this region had been fire-swept at least 
thirty years previously. 


The Government found the road more expensive than expected and there were 
the usual departmental delays so that the work came to a stop in 1857. The 
Legislature on January 13, 1858, memorialized Congress to appropriate more 
funds to complete this road, and the same action was taken in January, 1859. At 
this time, also, the Legislature passed a law making all military roads, territorial 
roads, and while this road was never completed, and did not take the same course 
as the present main highway, it may at least be called the great grandfather of the 
Pacific Highway in that it was meant to connect the cities of the upper and the 
lower Sound. In urging Congress to make further appropriations the territorial 
Legislature, being anxious to obtain the road at Government expense, rather libelled 
Puget Sound, dwelling upon the difficulties and dangers of navigation, especially 
in the severe winter season. This road, at its best, was no more than a pack trail 
and there is no record of its use either for military or civil purposes. With the 
abandonment of Fort Bellingham, the forces under Captain Pickett having been 
transferred to San Juan Island, the Government felt that there remained no object 
for the completion of this road, but the Washington Legislature did not agree with 
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this view, and, in 1861, it again asked Congress to make an added appropriation 
to complete it, stating that it was necessary for defense against the fierce and 
hostile Indians. 


FIRST ROAD DISTRICTS 


The first action of the first board of county commissioners, after organiza- 
tion had been effected, on March 12, 1861, was in relation to county roads. Since 
that time more than two-thirds of the time of the commissioners has been given 
to road work and the records of the county are filled with page after page of 
road petitions and hearings. This first action, taken at the little tavern court- 
house at Mukilteo, was to appoint Henry McClurg, George Kelsey and Salem 
Woods to view a road from Snohomish to Wood’s Prairie. The next action, taken 
the same day, was to “allow” M. H. Frost to “view out” a road from Mukilteo 
to Snohomish, subject to the viewers’ report at a later day. The county was 
then divided into two road districts. District No. 1, to be called the Mukilteo Dis- 
trict and to extend from that point “up as far as Krieschel’s Bluff on the Sno- 
homish River.” District No. 2 was to embrace all the region “from Krieschel’s 
Bluff on the river to Wood’s Prairie and beyond.” These districts were annulled 
at the session of the board on May 5, 1862, and six districts were created, as 
follows: No. 1—from Mukilteo to opposite Krieschel’s Bluff; No. 2—from this 
bluff, thus variously named, to Fiddlers Bluff; No. 3—from Fiddlers Bluff to 
the forks of the Snohomish; No. 4—from Wood’s Prairie to “opposite George 
Kelsey’s house ;” No. 5—from opposite this house down to the center of Pill 
Chuck Creek; No. 6—-from the center of Pill Chuck to Fort Ebey. 

It may be well to state here that the Pilchuck takes its name from the Chinook 
jargon words: “Pill” meaning red, and “Chuck” meaning water. It first appears 
as two words, “Pill Chuck,” later the words were joined and it became “Pillchuck,” 
and at present one “1” has been dropped. The name “Ebey” first appears in the 
records as Eby, in this case a letter having been added by usage. There have 
been a number of such changes in the nomenclature of the county with the 
passing years. 

Fiddlers Bluff took its name from a logging camp cook named William Jam- 
ieson. He was of morose disposition and his only chosen friend was his fiddle. 
He took a claim and built his shack on the bluff overhanging the Snohomish and 
travelers on the river frequently heard the wail of his violin, for: while Jamieson 
was passionately fond of his instrument, he was not an expert fiddler. One day, 
in a fit of despondency, he shot himself. He was buried in the old Pilchuck Cem- 
etery, and as he came from the State of Missouri, some woodsman lettered the 
wooden cross which marked his grave with the following inscription: 

“Born in Misery 
Lived in Misery 
Died in Misery.” 

At the May, 1863, session the first of the long procession of road petitions 
was presented. It was signed by FE. H. Thompson and others and asked for a 
road from Snohomish, down the north bank of the river “to where the seventh 
parallel crosses said river road.” The second petition was by Henry McClurg, et 
al, and asked for a road “from the point on the Snohomish River where the 
Military Road crosses, up the south bank to the forks.” The first petition granted 
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was that of P. H. Ewell and others for a road from Ewell’s house, southeasterly, 
until it ‘intersects the Military road from Seattle to Bellingham Bay.” Ewell and 
George Saunders were appointed as viewers. The first highway to be declared a 
“County Road” was one “from Fred Dunbar’s on the Snohomish River, to 
Mukilteo.” 


The report of the viewers of the L-well Road was accepted at the November, 
1863, session and at the same time the first record of the rejection of a petition 
was made; the request for a road “from Brigham’s Retreat to or near Thomas 
Robertson's” being refused on the ground that there were not enough signers. 
This petition was again presented, and again rejected in May, 1864, but a road 
“from Fred Dunbar’s to Fiddlers Bluff” was granted and J. E. Clark and S. 
Howe named as viewers. In August, Peter Olson was also appointed to view 


this road. 


The first private road asked of the commissioners was in November, 1864, 
when Fred Ferker asked for a road “from John Foss’ house to the Snohomish 
River at a point near Charles Short’s house.” The viewers, John Harvey, William 
McDonald and George Walker, were ordered to meet in April, but they did not, 
and in May, 1865, David Willson was substituted for William McDonald, and the 
viewers were rather crisply ordered to report at the next regular session of the 
board. The first disputed “hearing” on a road problem was held by the board in 
May, 1865, on a petition to alter the boundaries of District No. 5, Franklin Buck 
favoring and Charles Short opposing the change. The board set a much honored 
precedent by the entry “Laid over,” and this was followed by “Indefinitely Post- 
poned,’ at the November session. In November, 1866, a petition to alter the 
road “from McClurg’s to Thompson’s, in District No. 4,” was granted, and it was 
declared that the road was already “worked and opened” and it was made a,county 
road. While trails had undoubtedly been cut before this time, this is the first 
official entry that a road had been ‘‘worked.” 


In 1867, action was taken by the board in a number of road matters. A peti- 
tion to vacate a road from Thompson’s Creek to Wood’s Prairie was granted, as 
was a petition to establish a road “from the lower end of Cochrane’s Prarie, along 
the west side, to the upper end and thence to Wood’s Prairie;” George Allen, 
Henry McClurg and Charles Harriman were the viewers. William Hawkins, S. 
Howe and Robert Hughes were appointed to view a road “from Fiddlers Bluff 
to Fred Dunbar’s to intersect the Mukilteo Road,” and George Kelsey, Benjamin 
Stretch and James Hayes were named to view a road from Fiddlers Bluff to the 
forks of the Snohomish. This was the first mention of the famous sheriff, Ben- 
jamin Stretch, in the records of Snohomish County. The first mention of a road 
to the mouth of the Snohomish River was in November, 1867, when a road “from 
R. C. Preston’s to Fred Dunbar’s on the Snohomish River” was granted, and the 
Preston brothers and A. B. Harding were ordered to view it. 


Road work for 1868, so far as the commissioners were concerned, included the 
establishment of a road in District No. 1 and in District No. 2 as “county roads ;” 
the refusal of the petition for a private road “from George Allen’s to the Sky- 
komish,” the refusal to discontinue District No. 3, and the allowance of the first 
bills ever paid by the county to a road supervisor. These payments were: to 
J. P. Voisard, $15, and to P. J. Fields, $32. The county tax levy for this year 
was fixed at seven mills, but there was no special road tax. In November, 1868, 
a petition by George Allen for “a private road to the river, near McClurg’s was 
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granted, viewed and “located,” this being the first road in the county officially 
marked “located.” 


FIRST ROAD TAX 


The first tax to be devoted especially to road purposes was levied in 1864, 
this being a tax of $2 ‘“‘on all persons liable to perform labor on roads,” and, in 
1869, “a tax of 25 cents on the $100 for road purposes” was added. This year 
was also notable for the first mention of county aid for the construction of a 
bridge. Charles Short and others were those who had the temerity to be the first 
to ask Snohomish County to help build a bridge. The petition was laid over, then 
granted, and John Harvey, John Little and Charles Taylor were instructed to 
relocate the road in District No. 5, when necessary “in view of bridging the Pill 
Chuck.” Their report was accepted and the road “located,” with the provision 
that “so much of the old road that does not come in the line of the road as relo- 
cated between a point commencing at or near the blacksmith shop and the bridge 
across French Creek be vacated.” <A road was also granted “from Johnsons on 
the Skykomish to Sines, on the Snoqualmie.” 

The foregoing is practically the complete record of the board of county com- 
missioners so far as roads and bridges are concerned, from the founding of the 
county up to May, 1870. From various references one may read between the 
lines that much road work of a kind was being done by the settlers, without help 
from, or reference to, the county fathers. The pioneers cut trails from their 
cabins to the river as a part of their clearing operations and neighbors slashed 
their way from one to the other, until connected trails were built. The reader 
will note that the “bridge across French Creek” is spoken of as a bridge already 
built, although no previous mention appears in the record. It would seem therefore 
that this was the work of private citizens. The commissioners were not to blame 
for this, however, as the total tax receipts were but a few hundred dollars, until 
they were increased in 1869 by more than $1,000 from liquor licenses. 


ROAD DISTRICTS OF 1870 


By 1870, it had become necessary to redistrict the county and these districts are 
of interest as they show the direction of settlement and introduce a number of new 
names of settlers who were to become more or less prominent in later years. There 
were seven of these districts, which, with names of first supervisors, were as 
follows: 

No. 1——-Mukilteo to point where telegraph line crosses the road leading to 
Lowell. J. D. Fowler. 

No. 2—Preston’s Point to south line township 29-4, to crossing with road 
leading to Lowell. H. J. McCord. 

No. 3—From point where telegraph line crosses the road at the end of District 
No. 1 to John Little, opposite Fields’ place. E. D. Smith. 

No. 4——From Little’s, at end of District No. 3, to Fiddlers Bluff, near the 
Noyes house. Robert Hughes. 

No. 5—From Salem Woods, on Wood’s Prairie, to Point of Rocks, opposite 
the house of George Kelsey. Henry McClurg. 
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No. 6—From Point of Rocks, at end of District No. 5, to line between claims 
of W. B. Sinclair and I. C. Ferguson (at Snohomish). Robert Barrett. 

No. 7—From end of District No. 6, to Priest Point. Martin Fitzmaurice. 

Districts established in May, 1871, were: 

No. 8—-(Boundaries not given in record of establishment). Andrew Johnson. 

No. 9—From Fiddlers Bluff, south bank of Snohomish, to King County line 
on the Snoqualmie. William Daniels. 

No. 1O—All of Stillaguamish country, north to Skagit River and south to the 
Snohomish. W. B. Moore. 

No. 11—From Priest Point up Ebey Slough to road from Snohomish City 
to Ebey house. George Wood. 

New district created, in May, 1872, increased the number to fifteen, several 
districts being divided. The big district to the north was divided by the creation 
of district. 

No. 12—From north bank of Stillaguamish, north to county line. W. B. Moore. 

No. 13—Division of No. 9. From south county line, on south bank of Sno- 
qualmie, down to upper line of L. Stretch’s farm. James Hayes. (New super- 
visor for No. 9, John Kreischel.) 

No. 14—Division of No. 10. From lower line Packwood’s farm, east bank 
Ebey Slough, to intersection with road to Snohomish City. S. T. Packwood. 
(New supervisor No. 10, Willard Sly.) 

No. 15—From west line Robert Hughes’ place to Cochrane Prairie. A. 
Buchanan. 

Created in 1873 were: 

No. 16—From north line of Indian Reservation to Stillaguamish River. B. F. 
Stafford. 

No. 17—North bank of Stillaguamish to the north county line. Thomas 
Overnell. 

No. 18—From King County line to B. Stretch’s place. John Pike. 

These later district boundaries appear confusing as the entire system was re- 
districted at this time. The road supervisors of 1873, in numerical order of dis- 
tricts (save that no one was named for No. 7, which then included “all roads 
between the Skykomish and the Snoqualmie’) were as follows: M. H. Frost, 
Robert Young, E. D. Smith, W. H. Ward, Byron Young, John Kreischel, Charles 
Taylor, Robert Barrett, O. F. Murhard, Thomas F. Marks, George Walker, Rob- 
ert Parker, Harry Merrill, B. F. Stafford, Thomas Overnell, John Pike. 

No. 19—Established August, 1875. All of road from Snohomish City to 
Cochrane Prairie, east side of big marsh. Murray Barrett. 

No. 20—Established February, 1876. Division of No. 17. Townships 32, 33 
and 34, north of Stillaguamish. Henry Oliver. 

No. 21—Established May, 1877. From southwest corner township 28-27, fol- 
lowing west- lines of townships 28-29-30-7, to the Sultan River, east to the Sky- 
komish. 

No. 22—Established in 1878. Township 27-6. William Romines, supervisor. 

No. 23-——Established May, 1879. George Price, supervisor. 

No. 24—Established February, 1883. Division of No. 16. All of No. 16 
north of Hatt’s Slough. 

In 1883 the entire system of road districts was revised and as this was done 
almost annually thereafter, to attempt to follow the many divisions and redivi- 
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sions would be an unprofitable and almost impossible task. It 1s interesting to note, 
however, how these districts gradually extended. .\t first confined to the Sno- 
homish Valley, the road system reached out, to the Stillaguamish, in 1871, to the 
north and south county lines in 1872, and to the Sultan River by 1877. 


- 


HOME RULE A FAILURE 


This system of local supervisors was the most extravagant and ineffectual that 
could have been adopted and road construction amounted to little until it was 
abandoned. Some of the supervisors were efficient and some were not. Some 
made intelligible reports of expenditures, and some did not. Most of them were 
honest, but a few were not. They were autocrats in their own districts and there 
were constant differences between them and the commissioners and residents of 
the road districts. There were many vacancies to be filled from time to time, and 
often a district was without a supervisor for several months. All this made for 
waste and chaos, and had it not been for volunteer work and cash contributions 
by the settlers who demanded outlets from their ranches to their markets, very 
little would have been accomplished. Nevertheless the people clung to this “local 
self-government” long after its inefficiency had been proven and it took many 
years of argument and education before the people could be induced to vote for 
the bond issue which made possible the unsurpassed road system which the county 
enjoys today. 

While there was much talk of roads, and many road activities prior to 1871, 
what was called a road would hardly have been recognized as such today. The 
most ambitious “road” up to this time was a slashed trail through the woods, not 
to exceed sixteen feet in width, skirting the big trees and the marshes and fording 
the streams. This describes the best road. The average road was barely wide 
enough for a single ox or pack horse, and many of them could only be travelled on 
foot. There were a few primitive bridges, or culverts, over the lesser streams. 

The first mention of a sixty foot road was in May, 1871, by viewers of the 
proposed road from the Stillaguamish to the mouth of the Snohomish. The road 
from Fiddlers Bluff to William Daniels’ place was also located at this time, to be 
sixty feet wide; “except along and parallel to the slough through the claim of 
B. Stretch, where it shall be thirty feet.” The road from Snohomish to Priest 
Point was also established as a sixty foot road. But all this was on paper only, 
at the time. 


FIRST COUNTY BRIDGE 


The first structure which arose to the dignity of a “county bridge” was one 
over the Pilchuck. In June, 1870, W. B. Sinclair and William. Romines were 
appointed commissioners to collect subscriptions and superintend the construc- 
tion of this bridge “over the Pill Chuck at the point where the county road crosses 
said stream”. The county agreed to appropriate not to exceed $250, but in no 
event was the amount given by the county to exceed the amount raised by popular’ 
subscription. This bridge proved a scandal and an eyesore, rather than a bless- 
ing, for many years. In November, 18/0, the board appropriated $170.50 for 
the construction to date. But in 1874, the commissioners refused payment of 
the balance on a contract made in 1871, and at the same time voted $30 for the 
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repair of this bridge. In 1875, the auditor was ordered to advertise for sealed 
bids “for the completion of the Pilchuck Bridge” and, in July of that year, the 
auditor was ordered “to post more notices for bids”. In November M. T. Wight 
was appointed to “investigate” the Pilchuck Bridge, and in 1876 he was named 
as the first “Bridge Commissioner,” to let contract and superintend this con- 
struction. George F. Kyle was next appointed, in like capacity to superintend 
a bridge across Hatt Slough on the Stillaguamish and Priest Point Road. In 
September, 1876, Benjamin Stretch was paid $450 “for work on the Pill Chuck 
Bridge’. This completed the bridge—except that it was not floored, and in 
February, 1877, the auditor was ordered to get sealed bids “for covering Pill 
Chuck Bridge with two-inch plank or split cedar puncheon, also to cover bridge 
over Hatt Slough and for a new bridge across French’s Slough on the Sky- 
komish Road”. S. Giddings secured the contract to cover the Hatt Slough 
Eridge and the French Slough Bridge was let to G. T. Sorenson, for $150, 
covering not included, but the Pilchuck contract was not let, the district super- 
visor being ordered to “cover Pillchuck Bridge and repair same out of district 
funds as soon as possible”, at the same time the old supervisor was ordered “to 
pay over funds to successor,” as his money had “not been legally spent”. It 
was not until September 1, 1877, that the glad news was printed ‘“ Pillchuck Bridge 
1s now covered and teams have passed over it.” A few weeks later, Oc- 
tober,1877, it was reported that ‘The settlers on the Snohomish turned out and 
covered the bridge across Frenchy’s Slough and it is now as good a bridge as 
there is in the county.” Prior to the completion of this bridge, a boat connected 
by a rope to each bank served as a ferry for passengers. Horses and cattle 
were forced to ford the stream. The progress of road work from year to year, 
the different projects undertaken and the way they were carried through, forms 
an interesting and informative chapter of Snohomish County history, reflecting 
the growth of the county and the direction of that growth. 


ROAD PETITIONS 


To understand the acts of the commissioners as recorded in their minute books 
it is necessary to understand the legal processes under which they worked. The 
first step in the creation of a road was when a petition was presented by citizens. 
If this was granted, viewers were appointed to make a preliminary survey and 
where necessary to appraise damages. Upon the acceptance of this report the 
road was declared to be “located”. All this had nothing to do with actual road 
building and it was often the case that a road was “located” years before it was 
open to travel. Declaring a road a “county road” meant that the county had 
adopted some privately built road and became responsible for its future improve- 
ment and maintainance. The ordinary work of repairs and minor construction 
was carried on by the districts and does not appear in the county records. With 
this brief explanation, necessary only for those who never lived under the old 
road system, the work of county road development may be better followed. 

In 1870, viewers were appointed for a road from Mukilteo to the Military road, 
and it was located in November. Other roads viewed were those from Wood’s 
Prairie to Ruby Bar on the Sultan, and from Snohomish City to Cochrane’s Prairie, 
but the petition for a road from Priest Point to George Walker’s house was not 
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granted. The only road ordered opened was one from Sines on the Snoqualmie to 
Johnson’s on the Skyomish. 

Roads viewed in 1871 were from Fiddlers Bluff to Daniels’ ranch on the Sno- 
qualmie; from the Stillaguamish to Priest Point and from Priest Point to Walkers, 
on the Snohomish. Roads located were from the Stillaguamish to the Skagit and 
from Snohomish City to Cochrane’s Prairie. In 1872, the road from Lowell to 
‘mos Hunt’s place “now in use” was declared a public highway. The chief work of 
1873 consisted of locating roads from Ebey Slough to the north and from Mc- 
Clurg’s to Snohomish City. The proposal of W. T. Ballou to build a road from Fid- 
lers Bluff to Lake Washington was rejected. Pressure for road work from the 
north end of the county became greater, in 1874, and James Hatt, A. Graham and 
William Douglas were appointed to view a road to connect the Stillaguamish Road 
at Hatt’s Slough with the Skagit Road at Centerville, a road from the Stillaguamish 
to the Skagit being located and opened in December. Appropriations were made to 
aid road construction :—$87 to open a road from Mukilteo to the south county line, 
$50 for a road from Priest Point to the Stillaguamish, $30 for the east end of the 
road from Lowell to Fiddlers Bluff, with a later appropriation of $170 more for the 
same road to be constructed under the supervision of E. D. Smith. A year later, 
the board resolved “to use its official influence” to hurry the matter of cutting out 
this road, which had been relocated, and William Hawkins was fined $10 “for not 
acting as viewer as appointed,” and as a warning to others. It was also ordered that 
the river bank road in John Swett’s district “be made passable.” Road locations 
were from Tualco to Summit Lake, as far as the King County line, and from Sno- 
homish City to the north boundary of the Parker farm. The Pilchuck Creek Road 
was also extended into Snohomish City, to a point near Blackman Bros.’ logging 
railway. 

The road work of 1876 included an order to open a road from William Morri- 
son’s ranch to connect with the Stillaguamish and Priest Point Road. O. B. Iver- 
son was appointed to survey the Skagit-Stillaguamish Road, and he soon had six 
men at work at Priest Point, and for fourteen miles stakes were set and the road 
“well blazed.” L. G. Ireland was named to relocate the Lowell-Fiddlers Bluff 
Road and $95 was voted for the relief of E. S. Jones, G. T. Sorenson and C. M. 
Cedergren who had contributed for “the building of a turnpike” across the Kellogg 
ranch. 


FIRST COUNTY SURVEYOR 


In 18/77, the first county surveyor was appointed in the person of M. T. Wight, 
and viewers were appointed for roads from the Popejoy claim on the Skykomish to 
Sultan River, and from Field’s farm on the Skykomish to Woods’ Landing, but it 
was impressed that thereafter the commissioners would require bond from petition- 
ers to pay cost of viewing where roads were not granted. Quite a controversy 
arose when McNamara and McLaughlin, who desired to open a saloon near Stan- 
wood, applied for a private road through land belonging to Henry Oliver. It was 
granted over Oliver’s protest and he appealed to the courts. Immediately after the 
road was granted, McNamara and McLaughlin applied for a liquor license, which 
was also granted. 

After all the mentions of the Lowell road, covering a number of years, the 
following newspaper comment, March 31, 1877, is illuminating. “For foot passen- 
gers, the trail from here to Lowell is best on the south side of the river. Will the 
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supervisor please fix up the bridge between Little’s and Morse’s places?” Again, 
the real state of the roads is shown by the comment, June 19, 1878, “Mr. Stacy is 
canvassing the question as to the best route for the construction of a wagon road 
from Mukilteo to Lowell. Such a result would greatly benefit the county.” Pil- 
chuck settlers began opening a trail to the divide between that.stream and the Stilla- 
guamish, in September, 1877, and it was said that this would “open up a large 
bottom of excellent land, free from heavy timber, easily cleared and with room for 
100 settlers.” A survey of the Pilchuck-Stillaguamish road was made by the 
county in 1878, at a cost of $557, a staggering amount, so it was considered, and the 
board after asking for bids for clearing decided to drop the matter, but this aroused 
the people of that section and the road was ordered to be opened. One of the chief 
reasons for the repeated attempts made by residents of the Stillaguamish Valley to 
be attached to Skagit County in later years, was the feeling that they were discrim- 
inated against in the matter of roads. An item that throws light on the development 
of Stanwood was the appropriation of $60 “for plank to cover the bridge at the end 
of the Skagit and Stillaguamish Road at D. O. Pearson’s store.” 


FIRST “STATE AID” 


The year 1879 is memorable in Snohomish County road history for two things. 
The first suggestion that roads should be gravelled was made by Henry McClurg 
and others who asked $400 for that purpose for the road across the Kellogg marsh. 
The request was “laid over” and then indefinitely postponed. There was also the 
first suggestion of “state aid,” or rather of territorial aid, when the legislature 
agreed, November 11, 1879, that one-half of the territorial road tax paid by the 
county for 1880 should be devoted for a road from Snohomish to Stanwood— 
providing the county should appropriate enough to open the road by August 1, 1881. 
There is no record that this offer was accepted, but the record does show that the 
petition of Salem Woods for the purchase of a road scraper was rejected, in 1880. 
A new road asked, in 1879, was one “from the seventh parallel at Lowell, north- 
west, to intersect the road from the Snohomish River to the Point Elliott telegraph 
station.” 

In 1881, E. C. Ferguson, J. H. Plaskett and A. H. Buchanan appeared before 
the commissioners to protest against an appropriation of $200, made in November, 
1880, to open a road from Tualco to the King County line, under the direction of 
Henry Spurrell. They protested because there was no public necessity, no King 
County road to connect with, no legal road between the points set forth in the 
petition, and the board had no authority. Nevertheless the order was issued. In 
February, 1881, on petition of S. T. Packwood and others, S. M. Knapp and J. E. 
Getchell were appointed viewers and W. F. Brown, surveyor, of a proposed road 
from Snohomish to Stanwood, via Ebey Slough and the Tulalip reservation, to 
begin at Avenue D, Snohomish, on the established road to Tulalip, thence to the 
Adams telegraph station, then across the flats to Stanwood. This road was estab- 
lished the following May, although $800 had to be paid Isaac Cathcart for damages, 
and E. D. Smith was appointed to let contracts for a road thirty feet wide, and to 
build the necessary bridges. The project was nipped in the bud, however, when the 
Indian agent, who was greatly opposed to any encroachments by the whites, refused 
to permit bridges to be built in the reservation. At this same May session the peti- 
tion of George T. Sorenson and others for $500 to build a wagon road from Sno- 
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homish to Park Place, was rejected, although the petitioners offered to make private 
subscriptions, but, in August, $60 was appropriated “providing the citizens contri- 
bute enough money and labor to build four good bridges.” Other bridge appropria- 
tions were made on the same basis. 

C. A. Missimer was county surveyor in 1882, and he was ordered to lay out a 
road from Mukilteo to Lowell, but found that he could get no help for the pay 
offered, which was $2 per day, the men to board themselves. The Patterson ferrv 
was put in during the summer of 1882, and thus the settlers in the forks between 
the Skykomish and the Snoqualmie were able to get to Snohomish City by wagon 
road. In August of this year, William Whitfield was empowered to open the Stilla- 
guamish road, via Priest Point, as surveyed by W. F. Brown, the expense being lim- 
ited to $750. Whitfield let the contract to Robert Parker, the road to be cleared 
of all brush and logs for a width of twelve feet, for $15 per mile. This road was 
cut out by the last of May, 1883, and Parker reported that when the Quilcedar was 
bridged, “‘teams could go the entire distance.” The first plat book of county roads 
was made by C. A. Missimer, in 1882, at a cost of $275. 


ROADS OF 1883 


Much progress was made in 1883 as this was a boom year, with the first rail- 
road building and an inrush of new settlers. In June, J. P. Anderson completed the 
survey of a road from Park Place to the railroad camp on the Skykomish, a distance 
of twenty-seven miles, and it was said that this road would “give settlers above 
Sultan something besides the canoe” as a means of transportation. Snohomish 
County was rather inclined to be proud of its roads at this time. A review of the 
situation boasted that there were 140 miles of road leading out of Snohomish City 
and they were described as follows: 

“Pillchuck Road—From the end of Maple Street, north to the highland on the 
west side of Pilchuck Valley to the H. A. Gregory ranch, thence east, crossing the 
bottom, to the creek and following the creek to a point one mile south of the boun- 
dary of township 30-6, where there is a new settlement. 

“Park Place Road—From First Street, southeast, on south side Le Grand marsh 
to Park Place and to Wood’s Prairie; open for wagons for eleven miles. At Park 
Place road branches to the forks, at Pattison’s Ferry and up the Skykomish and to 
King County via James Frazier’s ranch on the Snoqualmie. A second branch starts 
at the ferry and follows the Skykomish to George Elwell’s place. A third branch 
leads to George Austin’s on the Skykomish, across the forks. The Snoqualmie 
branch is in good shape for twenty miles. Another branch starts near Wood’s 
Prairie, on the north side of the Skykomish to the railway camp, twenty-five miles, 
surveyed in June, 1882, and cut as a trail to the Skykomish. 

“Stillaguamish Road—From Avenue D, northwest, follows. Ebey Slough and 
the shore of Port Susan to Centerville on the Stillaguamish, opened in 1882. Twenty 
miles fit for teams. 

“Mukilteo Road—From Mukilteo, due east to Lowell, up south bank of Snoho- 
mish to Snohomish City, thence southeast, along the Snohomish and Snoqualmie 
Rivers to the King County line at Henry Spurrell’s place. 

“Lowell Road—From Lowell, follows highland, and intersects county road at 
Fiddlers Bluff. In fair condition for one-half its length. 

“Roberts Road—From east end Maple Street, north to Le Grand Marsh to Park 
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Place, cut to Robert’s dairy ranch, five miles north. Bridge over Pilchuck under 
contract to Eddy, Creese & Co. for $1,050. 

“Seven years ago,” boasts the newspaper, ‘‘there were few wagon roads, and the 
chief means of transportation were the canoe and the pack horse. Now a light 
wagon may travel eight miles to the north, eleven miles east, fifteen miles southeast, 
and twenty miles northwest, to Tulalip. Then there were but three wagons in the 
county ; now there is one on almost every farm.” J. W. Halbert also boasted of the 
good road from Pattison’s Ferry to Fern Bluff, saying that while “a year ago it 
took a day to make the trip, it can now be made in an hour.” Another great under- 
taking was the construction of a wagon road from Snohomish to Seattle. The work 
began at the Lake Washington end and later, in September, from the Snohomish 
end. Twenty men, chiefly volunteer farmers, worked on this road and it was 
stated that when finished, one could “easily ride to Seattle and return in one day, 
whereas it took two days for the round trip by steamer.” James [. Clark of Tualco, 
forded the Skykomish at Charles Harrison’s ford in August, 1882, and it was 
claimed that he was the first to make the crossing with a loaded wagon. <A road, 
not under county auspices, was being pushed over Snoqualmie Pass, forty men being 
employed. The first buggy went over the pass in August, 1883. 

The enthusiasm concerning the Seattle trail, in 1883, was too optimistic, for in 
1884 its condition was reported as twelve feet wide in sections, with other sections 
blazed but not cut, others not blazed, and sections cut but requiring at least $150 to 
make them fit for wagons. It was not until July, 1885, that a loaded wagon was 
able to go as far south as the county line. 


KENT'S PRAIRIE ROAD, 1884 


The chief project in 1884 was what was known as the Pilchuck-Stillaguamish 
road, over the “big burn” to Kent’s Prairie. This road was completed, according to 
B. C. Schloman, who supervised it, in June, 1884. It was “fourteen feet wide, 
cleared of logs and brush and passable for horsemen through to the Stillaguamish 
river—except through a marsh, 200 feet wide, seventeen miles from Snohomish, 
which must be corduroyed.”” The work cost $900; J. H. Condit built the bridges, 
and by the time it was finished five new claims had been taken. A county road was 
cut at this time from Marysville to intersect the Snohomish-Stillaguamish road and 
it was expected to divert much Stanwood trade to Marysville. There were a number 
of enterprising new settlers at Lake Stevens, in 1884, and they did not wait for the 
county to build their roads. In November they cut a wagon road to intersect the 
Pilchuck road near their new school house and, by April, this was completed, follow- 
ing the east shore of the lake and making a beautiful drive. In 1886 this road was 
extended, making two and one-half miles of road constructed by the citizens without 
aid from the county, which, however, soon took it over as a county road. 

The first mention of “tourist travel” as a matter worth considering in the Pacific 
northwest, was in May, 1885, when it was proposed “‘to run a stage line for tour- 
ists.” from Seattle to Snoqualmie Falls. 

The Postal Telegraph Company extended its lines into the county in 1886, and 
to maintain them it was forced to cut some semblance of a road. The line extended 
from Seattle with a loop to Snohomish, the main line going north to a point opposite 
Marysville, crossing the flats along the Stillaguamish Road and crossing the river 
near the head of the island. It was proposed that the telegraph company should 
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make its road fit for general travel as a county road and for this purpose the com- 
missioners appropriated $800; providing that the balance of $400 required should 
be subscribed by private individuals. L. H. Cyphers, Fred Fess and J. H. Swett were 
appointed as a committee to solicit and handle this fund. 

Another move made by the commissioners, in 1886, was the authorization of 
Alex Robertson to confer with the government agent at Tulalip as to securing 
right of way for roads across the reservation. If the Indians would open the road 
from Marysville to Spebada, the county would open the road from Spebada, north 
to the boundary of the reservation, the cost not to exceed $40. 

Another proposal was that of a toll road, as a private enterprise, to run from 
Snohomish to Gold Bar and via Cady Pass to Okanogan County. Dr. Stevens and 
kX. H. Hubbard were back of this plan and a number of shares were subscribed for 
by Snohomish people, but the road was not built. 

In 1887 the county appropriated $700 for a road from Stanwood to the high- 
lands and in 1888, $300 was voted for an extension of the Skykomish road above 
Fern Bluff, the settlers subscribing $509, and building 215 rods of road at a cost of 
$1.90 per rod. In 1889, the county called for bids for bridges across Portage and 
Frenchy sloughs, and the county was asked $150 to pay the balance on a $1,000 
bridge over the Pilchuck, near Snohomish. This bridge, built under the super- 
vision of John Iles, was completed in January, 1890, entirely by subscription. 


FIRST ROAD BONDS, 1890 


By this time the people were becoming thoroughly dissatisfied with the narrow, 
16-foot roads, It was said that there were 180 miles of wagon roads which were 
passable in dry weather, but as they were cut through the tall timber, they dried 
slowly and were impassable in wet weather. The cost of the narrow road per mile 
was estimated as, clearing $300; grading $150 to $200; bridges $100 to $150, mak- 
ing the average cost about $600. It was estimated that a 60-foot road would cost 
from $1,000 to $1,800 per mile. With these wider roads in view a bond issue of 
$80,000 was proposed, submitted to the voters, November 4, 1890, and carried. The 
interest limit was fixed at 5 per cent and the commissioners found themselves unable 
to sell the bonds unless higher interest was paid. Later, the Snohomish Eye said 
the commissioners had deferred action as to the sale of these bonds in order to 
await the new assessment valuation which was expected to exceed $10,000,000. It 
would then be possible to bond the county for $260,000, a part of which could be 
used to pay the $60,000 in warrants outstanding, which were bearing 10 per cent 
interest, and the balance used for roads and bridges. 

The commissioners submitted a proposition for the issue of Bonde in the sum 
of $250,000 at a special election held February 9, 1892. The roads proposed were 
from Mineral City to Snohomish, Marysville, Stanwood and Sauk Portage; from 
Edmonds to Yew; Marysville to Mountain Park; Monroe to King County line; 
Stanwood to Skagit County; from Snohomish River to intersect the Fiddlers 
Bluff and Lowell road; Snohomish to Granite Falls, via Machias; and the upper 
Pilchuck road. The plans also called for the erection of seven bridges. This pro- 
position was defeated by a vote of 346 for, and 933 against. 

Following this election the commissioners revived the $80,000 bond issue pre- 
viously voted, but which they had been unable to realize upon. These bonds were 
sold to Seymour & Barto of Tacoma, at par and accrued interest at 5 per cent. 
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Trouble arose, however, when it was learned that the commissioners had drawn a 
warrant on the general fund for $5,600, bearing 7 per cent interest, as a commis- 
sion to this firm for disposing of the bonds. This was held to be an evasion of the 
law and the provisions under which the bonds were issued, and the prosecuting at- 
torney, J. W. Heffner, opposed the payment of the commission warrant. The 
Tacoma concern, did not care to take these bonds without the bonus and the deal 
fell through, the unsold bonds remaining in the hands of the commissioners. As an 
aftermath to this transaction it transpired in November, 1893, that County Treas- 
urer Lawry found a check to be worthless that had been given by a Tacoma party as 
a guarantee that he would find a purchaser for these bonds. 


EVERETT BOOSTS GOOD ROADS 


With the birth of Everett there came an entirely new spirit into the affairs of 
Snohomish County. This new element was composed of vigorous, energetic men 
of large affairs. Many came from eastern states where conditions were more set- 
tled and much further advanced, especially along transportation lines. This new 
spirit affected every phase of county life. Everett was expected to rival San Fran- 
cisco and Seattle. The 140 miles of 16-foot road, passable part of the time, did not 
appeal to the founders of Everett. They wanted good roads, all the year round, and 
they wanted them right away. This influence was particularly manifest in 1892, 
before the cold breath of national panic and adversity had tarnished the golden 
hopes. One of the great enterprises was the building of the Everett and Monte 
Cristo railway, and hand in hand with this, and as a necessity for construction of the 
railway went the building of a wagon road. The great highway accomplishment for 
1892 was the completion of a road from Everett, past Hartford, on to Silverton 
and, later, to the Monte Cristo mines. The commissioners, in May, 1892, let the 
contract for a bridge across the Sultan River to A. B. Palmer, for $4,600, and in 
October McKinzie & Palmer were awarded a contract for building and planking 
the road across the flats at East Everett; the price being 18 cents per yard for 
earth moved and $14 per thousand for planking. This was the first important con- 
tract for planking let by the county. It was at this time that the bridge across the 
Ebey Slough was built, the San Francisco Bridge Co. receiving the contract, for 
$7,300. This was paid for by District No. 13, which was the city of Everett, and 
not by the county. The wagon road to Silver Creek was completed by October 16, 
1892, and it was announced with glee that “goods can now be shipped by wagon 
instead of packing them.” 

The injunction as to the sale of the $80,000 road and bridge bonds was dis- 
solved in March, 1893, but they remained unsold. Almost immediately after this 
court decision, contracts were let to A. B. Palmer for two bridges across the Stilla- 
guamish; one on the south fork below Gifford’s for $5,200, and one on the north 
fork, for $6,200, at Hildebrands. There were delays, however, and these contracts 
were not finally signed until July, work to be completed in 100 days. In October, 
Palmer purchased bonds to the amount of $10,000, the money being immediately 
paid to him on his contracts. This was done after it appeared that work must be 
suspended unless the commissioners were able to raise additional funds. Other road 
events of this busy year were the securing of the right of way for a road from Sno- 
homish to Marysville, the completion of the Ebey Slough Bridge, which was con- 
nected with the Marysville road by 2,000 feet of planking, the beginning of the 
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survey of a road from Florence to Arlington, then a very new town, the beginning 
of planking on the road from Larimer’s Lane to Snohomish, and the acceptance 
by the commissioners of the Everett proposition to plank a road from that city to 
Hartford, the cost to be divided among Everett, adjacent property owners and the 
county. The commissioners were able to pursue this broader policy as a new road 
law placed much greater power in their hands. Near the close of this year the first 
state-wide “Good Roads” convention was held, at Olympia; the delegates appointed 
from Snohomish County being Peter Leque, of Stanwood, W. P. Kingston, of Ed- 
monds, John Farrell, of Tualco, D. S. Baker, of Trafton and L. F. Hart, of Sno- 
homish, 

1894 was the year of the great county seat fight and the strongest card Everett 
played was through its enthustic support of good roads. It is true that it promised 
more than it was able to fulfill, but the ensuing hard times made that more a ques- 
tion of inability than of bad faith. But its performance was good. It really did 
help immensely with money and time and enthusiasm and the results were not only 
that Everett secured the county seat but that a permanent impulse for better roads 
was imparted to the entire county. Much of this would have come naturally at this 
time for both the mines and the railroads had opened up new territory which de- 
manded more and better highways. This was particularly true along the Stillaguam- 
ish and in the Sultan River and Monte Cristo districts. In March, the commis- 
sioners sold the balance of the $80,000 bond issue to E. H. Rollins Sons of Boston, 
and thus what was then considered a perfect flood of money was released for ex- 
penditure upon roads and bridges, and, very naturally, every community was 
anxious to get its share. Labor and materials were cheap and it is probable that at 
no other time in the county’s history could the same amount of money have been 
made to perform a greater service, even though it was charged that a portion of it 
was wasted. 


STILLAGUAMISH BRIDGED 


The bridge over the Stillaguamish, at Haller City was completed in February, 
1894, and the bridge over the Sultan, at Monroe, was opened with dancing and ora- 
tory, in August, M. F. Barnes being the speaker. In the north part of the county a 
plank road was constructed between Stanwood and the Great Northern, which had 
left that town to one side, and to this was added another mile of plank road. A 
wagon road was begun, in June, to extend from Arlington to Oso, and, in August, 
eighty men were at work opening a road on the north fork of the Stillaguamish to 
Sauk Portage, the settlers eagerly furnishing the work and the county supplying 
the equipment and provisions. Work began on the Marysville-Snohomish road in 
June, with Ed Albee as superintendent. It was to be planked as far as Ebey 
Slough, and laborers were to be paid in cash from the bond fund at the rate of 
$1.50, for an eight-hour day. 

Snohomish was chiefly interested in a plank road between that city and Everett 
by way of Marshland. At first the commissioners refused to aid, but Everett prom- 
ised to help and meetings were called at Snohomish to further the project. The 
commissioners finally stated that they were ready to assist, providing a guarantee 
of payment of subscriptions was made. The cost of this road was estimated at 
$13,000. Everett subscribed $3,000 for this project and the board took action in 
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July, agreeing to begin work when 50 per cent of the amount subscribed by citizens 
should be deposited with the county treasurer, subject to the order of the county. 


EVERETT-MACHIAS ROAD 


The road which received the most enthusiastic backing from Everett was the 
plank road, four and one-half miles long, from Everett to Machias, via [ake 
Stevens. Everett had voted $30,000 for “street improvements,” but with the al- 
most unanimous knowledge and consent of its people, this was construed to mean 
any expenditure which would help secure the county seat. Very wisely I*‘verett 
believed it could best cultivate good will and secure votes by promoting the road to 
Machias. Residents along the proposed route met with the commissioners, in Feb- 
ruary, and the work of construction began in June, the enthusiastic farmers turning 
out to do the work of clearing, gratis. 

Besides these major projects the board also appropriated $500 to place the 
road from Galena to Index in condition for freighting and the auditor was directed 
to advertise for bids to clear, grade and open up that portion of the Mukilteo-Sno- 
qualmie Road lying in section 16, township 27-6. The board ordered that work 
done from proceeds of the bond sale should be done by day’s work, not by con- 
tract, with competent foremen drawing $2.50 per day and laborers $1.50 per day. 
While this theory may have been good, it was later charged that this order was used 
as a cloak for padded payrolls. 

The county purchased a road making machine which was used for the first 
time at Tualco, in June, 1895. Charles Harriman, of that place, also suggested the 
use of a portable sawmill, stating that from the 60-foot right-of-way enough timber 
could be cut for the planking and also to supply local ranchers with lumber. The 
plank road to Machias proved a heavy undertaking for Everett to put through 
without aid and in June, 1895, a delegation visited the board and asked the aid of 
the board to complete this road and also to open a road from Fiddlers Bluff to Cath- 
cart, tendering the use of a portable sawmill to cut the plank needed. This offer 
was accepted, the road to Machias was finished and the road to Cathcart was 
planked before the end of 1896. In the vicinity of Arlington the people 
showed their enterprise by the erection of a very unique foot-bridge across the south 
fork of the Stillaguamish at the F. B. Davis place. This was a suspension bridge, 
constructed out of a second-hand trolley wire. The commissioners established a 
road from Baker’s foot-bridge, over the north fork of the Stillaguamish to the 
Darrington trail and also ordered a bridge over the Pilchuck on the Stanwood- 
Bryant Road, in November, 1895. 


BRIDGE TO CAMANO ISLAND 


The bridge over the slough, connecting Camano Island with the main land was 
ordered constructed in January, 1896, by agreement with the commissioners of 
Island County. A statement made by the Haller City Times, in its issue of April 
23, 1896, shows that the work of the commissioners was appreciated. The editorial 
read: ‘No county in the state has done more for highways the past three years than 
Snohomish County, and the Arlington district has been particularly fortwunate. 
There is a good wide road, twice crossing the Stillaguamish, from Arlington to Oso, 
and also a new bridge over Deer Creek which opens the rich North Fork Valley. 
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Que can now go by carriage from Arlington to Mt. Vernon, Stanwood, Marysville, 
Everett or Snohomish, a thing which could not have been done three years ago. 
There was then not a single decent road in the north part of the county—simply hog 
troughs through which the teams wallowed. All roads then ended at the river and 
one had to pay to cross in an old, rickety ferry or dugout. Great credit is due the 
county commissioners.” 


GRAFT CHARGES MADE 


Completion of the Machias and Cathcart roads, with work on the Marysville- 
Stanwood highway kept the road department of county government fully employed 
during 1896, although there was some work done in the mining district, the board 
making appropriation for the extension of the wagon road up Silver Creek from 
Galena, but the mine owners contributed the greater part of the expense and labor. 
Just as the year 1894 was chiefly devoted to the county seat fight, so the people of 
the county gave most of their time to politics in 1896. The fusionists with 
Bryan as their leader swept Snohomish County and this victory carried with it the 
election of a new board of county commissioners unfriendly to the old board. The 
year 1897 was marked, therefore, with many charges and counter-charges of graft 
and inefficiency, part of which had foundation in fact and part in politics. There 
was a grand jury investigation, in April, no less than forty-six witnesses being 
called and three indictments being found. It was charged that the commissioners 
were personally interested in contracts, that they employed bridge inspectors who 
duplicated the work of the county surveyor, at heavy expense, and that there were 
overcharges for mileage and expense. An inspection of one plank road showed 
that it was short 6,013 pounds of spikes. Graft was also charged as to the furnish- 
ing of lumber, and it was stated that lumber which cost $5.90 per thousand at the 
Lowell mill was sold to the contractors, by agreement, at $6.75. Large appropria- 
tions to mining companies for road purposes were also charged. John Kreischel gave 
testimony as to bribe offers. The grand jury reported that the half had not been 
told, but that the people were helpless. The report stated that there had been a 
conspiracy to raid the road and bridge funds, but added that owing to the remark- 
ably short memory of witnesses, it was almost impossible to punish offenders “un- 
less you see them put the money in their pockets.” The Ebey Slough ditching work 
was said by the grand jury to have been attended with serious graft, but it was 
then too late for the county or the people to obtain redress. Suit was brought 
to recover certain alleged overcharges and some repayments were made, but in the 
main, the only result of this investigation was to weaken the faith of the people 
in their public officials and to make it more difficult to secure a favorable vote for 
any bond issue. Under these conditions, and because the money had been spent, 
there was little road construction in 1897. The Arlington district seems to have 
been the most active, and, in January, the citizens of that place appointed a commit- 
tee consisting of W. H. Ford, John P. Anderson and Sam Stevens to cooperate 
with the commercial club of Everett to survey a new road, which it was thought 
would shorten the distance between the two towns by many miles. H.R. Johnson 
completed the construction of three bridges across the sloughs on the Arlington- 
Stanwood road in May, the one nearest Silvana being the last to be finished. While 
much had been done, there was much still to be accomplished especially in the north- 
eastern part of the county, as is shown by the following items which appeared in 
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the Arlington Times, in April. The Times said “Mrs. Charles Bridgewater who 
has lately been stopping at Sultan, passed thru town yesterday on her way to their 
claim at Darrington to comply with Uncle Sam’s homestead laws. The claim is 
back in the woods thirty miles from Arlington and over the latter half of this dis- 
tance, the road degenerates into a trail, yet she will walk the entire distance, and 
says she has frequently come to town in a day. The Kansas girl who rides a sulky 
plow is not a circumstance in comparison with this lady.” Again, in November, 
the Times said: ‘““The South Fork settlers are quite badly situated, both the Jim 
Creek and the South Fork bridges having been wiped out. In coming to town, they 
have to cross the river ona raft. They will ask the county for $25 to assist them in 
replacing the South Fork wire foot-bridge.’ These South Fork people’s troubles 
continued into 1898. <A large part of the road to Stanwood was washed out during 
the winter, and a meadow owned by Carl Knudson was used for a temporary road. 
Knudson placed gates across the road and charged 25 cents toll for each vehicle 
passing through his premises and, later, published notice forbidding such travel en- 
tirely. Peter Severson and E. E. Holmstead circulated petitions in the vicinity for 
the establishment of a new road and road conditions remained bad in the north end 
of the county for some time. Although before the days of equal suffrage the women 
were much interested in this road problem, Miss Eliza Hamilton, of the South 
Fork, being quoted as giving expression to the great need of her community for a 
public highway to Arlington. The account said: ‘‘As is generally known, there is 
a gap in the road at Knudson’s place, owing to the old road having been washed 
away. A trail was made over his private land, but on an attempt being made to 
improve it, he, recently, blocked it up entirely. Miss Hamilton believes that the 
only practical way to give that neighborhood an outlet is to bridge the river at Ray- 
mond’s place, where there are high rock banks, making an ideal location. This would 
make the distance to Arlington six or seven miles, as against nine or ten by the old 
route. She says that there are about twenty-five families who would be greatly 
benefitted.” As this interview was published in March, 1899, it is evident that these 
bad conditions had persisted for more than a year. Again, in 1899, a communica- 
tion was published from a miner showing that it cost about two cents a pound to 
transport freight from Arlington to Darrington. Commenting upon this the Times 
said: “At this rate a sack of flour worth $1 at Arlington would cost a miner $2. 
This is not a situation conducive to the development of the county’s resources. It 
might be excusable in the wilds of Alaska, but it must not long continue in Snoho- 
mish County.” 


MARYSVILLE CUT-OFF PROPOSED 


During the year 1898, Everett people became greatly interested in a cut-off road 
from Everett to Marysville across the flats at the mouth of the Snohomish River. 
There was much agitation, but commissioners held that the cost was prohibitive, and 
it was not until 1925 under the direction of the State Highway Commission that this 
work was undertaken, it being now under construction at a cost of more than 


$1,000,000. 


FIRST GRAVEL ROADS 


During the era of the puncheon road, gravel was used in some places for sur- 
facing, but it was not until 1900 that road authorities got the idea that gravel might 
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be used as a road making material. It is noted, in March, 1900, that “County Sur- 
veyor B. C. Majors has returned from a week’s surveying in the vicinity of Flor- 
ence. Among other duties, he ran out the line on an acre of gravel pit recently pur- 
chased by the county. A short time ago, the county also purchased a similar pit 
near Stanwood, and from this, it would seem that the commissioners have at last 
come to the realization that the one solution of the road question, is a liberal use of 
gravel.” The people were beginning to awaken to the necessity for a better system 
of road control and construction. George Shea was quoted as saying “the weakest 
point in our county government is in the system, or lack of system, rather, of road 
building.” He asserted that thousands and thousands of dollars were wasted an- 
nually and not enough good roads built “for a dog to fight on.” He said “it is 
impossible under the present system to tell what becomes of the road taxes, as the 
supervisor can go to a camp or mill and for $2.50 issue a $4 road tax labor re- 
ceipt and put the money in his pocket, the stub showing that the taxes had been 
worked out.” Mr. Shea believed roads should be built just as bridges—by the con- 
tract system. 


Again, in 1900, a considerable portion of the road work was done along the up- 
per reaches of the Stillaguamish. A wire foot-bridge was built across the South 
Fork by Elias Holmstad’s, four strands of wire being used. This was built by Olaf 
and Anton Holmstad, Alex Johnson, Knute Anderson, J. G. Helseth, O. Fingerson, 
and Ole Eliason at a cost of $65, which was raised among the settlers. The region 
was not entirely deserted by the county officials, however, for a 600-foot wing dam 
was built in the spring of 1900, at a cost of $2,838, to protect the South Fork 
Bridge; a new road up the South Fork via Oso was pushed and the Bryant Road 
was made “two tracks wide.” 


In 1891, there was much good roads agitation, and also many complaints as to 
road conditions and the expensive repairs necessary to maintain the bridges. In 
March, the Everett Herald said the city was losing much trade on account of the 
poor roads and urged a new highway to Hartford, Granite Falls, and Machias, stat- 
ing that the old location was a “mistake made by design” to benefit private interests. 
The Herald’s idea as to a new highway was approved by the Chamber of Commerce 
which appointed a committee consisting of T. A. Garrigues, T. B. Sumner, and A. 
D. Austin, to confer with the commissioners. In July, work was ordered on the 
Lake Stevens road, which had become impassable, two bridges being down. The 
commissioners bought the lumber and the Hartford people did the work. Again 
the women took a hand and Mrs. Fletcher Webster Jewel, who had become noted 
as a nurse in South Africa during the Boer War, appeared before the commission- 
ers, stating that the road was almost impassable and that little or no work had been 
done on it in a long time. In October, a contract was let to J. T. Donaldson, for 
$3,293, for two miles on the Lake Stevens road, from Joy’s Mill to Machias. In 
November, it became necessary to close the bridge over Ebey Slough, and this 
caused great inconvenience and dissatisfaction, as the commissioners refused to run 
a ferry, stating that it would cost the county $1,000. A flat bottom boat, to carry 
passengers and produce, was at last provided, but no horses or wagons were ferried, 
and for some time Everett was cut off from a large part of its trade. The Herald 
published a statement, in May, 1901, showing that the county had expended $45,738 
for bridges since 1888, and claimed that the repairs had been much too expensive. It 
printed a table naming some of the chief bridges with date of construction, first 
cost, and cost of repairs. The bridges named were: French Slough, 1888, first 
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cost $750, repairs $725; Snohomish, 1891, cost $18,000, repairs, $8,300; Hilde- 
brandt, 1894, cost $8,010, repairs $1,500; Silverton, 1895, cost $2,400, repairs, due 
to washout, $2,400; Silvana, 1900, cost $3,800, repairs $1,500. In August, the com- 
missioners called a special election on the new road law, the adoption of which 
was optional with the counties. This provided for three road districts under the 
supervision of the commissioners, instead of the eighty-seven road supervisors un- 
der the old system. There was much opposition to this law throughout the state, 
and it was taken into court. Superior Judge Denny decided the law invalid, and 
his decision was carried up to the Supreme Court. The commissioners called the 
election off, but declared that they would thereafter insist on bids being received 
for any road work done by road supervisors amounting to more than $100. Agita- 
tion concerning this law and the election which had been called, aroused much in- 
terest and many contributions to the local press, one of which, signed “Old Settler,” 
and published in the Everett Herald, September 14, 1901, is worth preserving. It 
read: “Commissioner Stretch says he wants to see the roads of this county macad- 
amized. Yes,inahorn: As they have them in New Jersey: I hope he will live to 
see it. I do not want to live so long. If I live to see ten miles of macadamized road 
in this county, I want someone to tomahawk me.” This “Old Settler” is undoubt- 
ediy dead, or else his fond wish that he might be tomahawked has been denied. 


ERA OF PAVED ROADS BEGINS 


Permanent highway construction in Snohomish County, which was originally 
conceived by the builders of Everett in the early nineties and was a strong factor 
in the county seat contest of 1894, was finally organized through the intensive 
efforts of the Snohomish County Good Roads Association, formed at a county 
representative mass meeting held in the basement of the Carnegie Library Build- 
ing in 1906, although the first campaign to bond the county for a system of cement 
paved highways was not undertaken until 1908. Dr. W. C. Cox was the first 
president, and has remained at the head of the Association continuously up to 
the present time. The late A. B. Stewart of Monroe was the first vice president, 
Albert Johnson, then secretary of the Everett Chamber of Commerce and now 
congressman from the Southwest Washington district, was the first secretary, 
succeeded by the later secretaries of the Everett Chamber of Commerce, Walter 
Thornton, C. C. Johnston, and W. W. Blain (now of Grand Forks, N. D.), the 
present secretary being Executive Secretary F. J. McGougan of the Chamber of 
Commerce. Among the most energetic and influential members of the first board 
of directors were James B. Best, Homer T. Fowler and Judge W. W. Black. 
Active interest in systematic road construction was aroused throughout the county, 
and one of the first noteworthy results of the Association’s efforts was the excel- 
lent bridge spanning the channel between the mainland and Camano Island, west 
of Stanwood, which was located in January, 1908, and built by Snohomish and 
Island Counties, jointly. The first steel bridge in the county was the Sultan bridge 
spanning the Skykomish River, built in 1900. 


GOOD ROADS ASSOCIATION 


Early in 1908 the Association laid its plans for the first campaign to bond the 
county, although when the subject was first broached to the directors by President 
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Cox, he was the only man present favoring such an attempt at that time, all the 
other directors: feeling that the project would be premature and would be defeated 
at the polls. However, Dr. Cox persuaded them that the educational and publicity 
value of such a campaign would more than compensate good roads advocates for 
the expense and effort expended. Consequently, petitions were circulated and 
signed in sufficient number to insure the appearance of the bonding proposition on 
the ballot, and a vigorous campaign was organized, L. E. Duryee of the Everett 
Improvement Company personally collecting all subscriptions to the liberal cam- 
paign fund. The proposition was to bond the county for $500,000 to pay for 
cement paved highways, ninety-two miles in total combined length, embracing and 
outlining seven main propositions, as follows: Skagit County line south via Stan- 
wood. 1, Silvana, Marysville, Everett, Silver Lake to the King County line, 
now known as the Pacific Highway; 2, Marysville to Arlington; 3, Everett to 
Lake Stevens, Hartford and Granite Falls; 4, Everett to Snohomish, Monroe and 
Sultan; 5, from King County line north to Maltby, Cathcart and Snohomish; 6 
and 7, county highway connections for Edmonds and Mukilteo. James B. Best 
carried on a vigorous educational campaign daily in the columns of the Herald, 
meetings were addressed in all parts of the county by members of the Association 
explaining and advocating the bonding proposition, which in the beginning met 
with quite general opposition, but by the time the polls opened in November the 
Association felt that it had accomplished much more than was at first anticipated, 
for sentiment seemed about equally divided. This proved to be an unusually ac- 
curate estimate, for the bonding proposition was defeated by an extremely close 
vote, for bonds 3,497, against bonds 3,504. 


SECOND DEFEAT FOR BONDS 


In the succeeding years before the presidential election of 1912 the Associa- 
tion did some intensive educational work for permanent roads, and it was in this 
year that the law placing all county roads under the direct control and supervision 
of the county commissioners was adopted by the Legislature. This law was con- 
ceived and written by H. D. Cooley of Everett, pioneer Snohomish County lawyer 
and former prosecuting attorney. Up to this time, as the Everett News put it, 
“eighty-seven supervisors were spending the road funds in driblets and people were 
not getting full benefit of their money. Under the revised statute, the commis- 
sioner of the affected district and the county engineer handled the small jobs, 
costing not more than $2,500 on roads or $500 on bridges, with day labor. If 
in excess of these amounts, bids were called and the work done by contractors, 
subject to county requirements and inspection.” In January, 1911, County Audi- 
tor P. T. Lee had pointed out that in the year 1910 a total of $197,321 was spent 
on roads and bridges, much of this being replacement and repair work due to 
floods and river overflow, and that on January 5, 1911, his books showed that 
Road District 1 was overdrawn to the extent of $20,133.32, No. 2 $8,317.44 and 
No. 3 $10,534.24, a total of $38,985, on account of emergency work. 

In 1912 the Association prepared a much more extensive road bonding prop- 
osition, contemplating fifteen specified road paving projects throughout the county, 
and proposing to bond the county for $1,500,000, four and one-half per cent 
twenty-year bonds. From a total of ninety-two miles projected in the 1908 plan, 
the 1912 project contemplated 1241%4 miles of paved highway, maximum grade 
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five per cent, grade twenty-four feet wide with cement paving eight feet wide in 
the center and abutting strip of hard rolled gravel four feet in width on either 
side of pavement. The work was to be done under the direct supervision of the 
county commissioners, but they were to act with an advisory board of ten, repre- 
senting ten different towns in the county and appointed by the Snohomish County 
Road Improvement Association. The campaign was hot and thorough, despite 
the handicap of an unusually vigorous and somewhat sensational presidential 
campaign. The road bonding proposition had a small majority, but considerably 
less than the sixty per cent of the total vote polled, required to carry it. 

This setback, however, did not dishearten the advocates of a system of paved 
roads, and they never quit advocating and working for it. At the same time, 
the far-seeing county commissioners of those years had anticipated the ultimate 
hard-surfacing of practically all the main county roads, had ceased the construc- 
tion of common dirt roads and had put in practice the systematic construction of 
road beds of gravel or crushed rock, designed to sustain some form of surface 
paving at some future time. The first such macadamized highway, built of crushed 
rock, was the main highway from the Everett city limits to Cavelero’s Corners, 
in the fall and winter of 1901-1902, and later continued to Lake Stevens and 
Marysville. 


FIRST HARD PAVEMENT 


The first mile of hard pavement in the county was the vitrified brick pavement 
connecting Stanwood with East Stanwood, which was laid in 1912. In the fol- 
lowing year the first cement pavement was laid also in the Stanwood neighbor- 
hood, from Stanwood north one mile, and at the same time one and three-tenths 
miles of cement pavement from Broadway and Forty-first Street, Everett, to 
Lowell. The first mile of cement paving from Arlington west was laid in 1914. 
These short stretches of paved roads proved a mighty educational factor, demon- 
strating the desirability and actual economic advantage of such roads, infinitely 
reducing the time and cost of marketing and bringing the farms and lumber in- 
dustries much closer to the population centers and markets. The Snohomish 
County Road Improvement Association quickly appreciated the value of these 
small examples of modern roads, and early in 1915 initiated a more thorough 
study of the general road problem and of another and greater road bonding 
proposition, although not a mile of paving was put down in that year. 


BIG BOND ISSUE PROPOSED 


The Good Roads Association was more thoroughly representative now than 
ever, and was much better prepared for an effective campaign. Fully $2,000 in 
cash was raised as a campaign fund, the Washington and Superior Portland Ce- 
ment companies being liberal contributors to the fund, though this fact was known 
only to President Cox, Director Best and Secretary W. W. Blain. In October, 
the board of county commissioners, composed of Thomas C. Fleming, C. H. Quast 
and J. C. Falconer, outlined a proposition for the paving of 123.6 miles of county 
roads, at an estimated cost of $16,000 per mile, according to the estimate of As- 
sistant County Engineer Bickford, but this proposition was then turned over to 
Chairman Willhite of the Association’s committee of eighteen, representing all 
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the important localities of the county, and when the completed final bonding prop- 
osition was submitted to the voters at the special election on December 28, 1915 
the proposition contemplated 139.6 miles of pavement and the issuance of bonds 
to the amount of $1,813,800. Much of this expansion of the original proposition 
was due to a desire to satisfy the desires of the people of Arlington, Monroe, 
Gold Bar and vicinities, so that all parts of the county came in for a just share 
of the great paving system. Dr. Cox and Mr. Best then made an intensive study 
of the whole project, the analysis proving that fully eighty-five per cent of the 
entire settled area of the county would be served directly by these highways. 

The campaign favoring the big bond issue was most capably managed and 
pushed with ceaseless vigor. The entire project, the most ambitious that had 
ever been undertaken by a single county in Washington, attracted state-wide in- 
terest, as well as newspaper comment from many other states. The plan of cam- 
paign included a complete house-to-house canvass of the City of Everett, one man 
being assigned to each block, pledged to meet and talk in behalf of the bond propo- 
sition with every voter in that block. There was but one serious clash over the 
proposition, and this was over the final designation of routes of highways to be 
paved, and related to the Lake Stevens district. The Association had planned to 
pave the road along the south side of the lake, where nearly all the people resided, 
while the county commissioners were inclined to designate the north side highway. 
The matter was finally discussed at an open meeting, at which B. J. Rucker made 
a strong plea for the north side road, and Judge Black, Editor Best and Dr. Cox 
as earnestly demanded that the south side road should be favored. The principal 
argument of Mr. Rucker was that the north side road afforded the shortest route, 
eight miles, while the south side route was eleven miles. The deciding factor was the 
settlers along the south shore, and that route was chosen. In the preparation of 
the final draft of the proposition for submission to the voters, Mr. Best contrived 
to include a cleverly worded clause which provided for the paving of two and a 
half miles of streets within the city limits of Everett, being the city portion of 
the Mukilteo Highway, which otherwise would have remained unpaved. In Octo- 
ber the county commissioners decided to call the special election for November 
30, 1915, but the date was later changed to December 28. The last week in Octo- 
ber the county commissioners called for volunteers to serve as election officers 
without pay, and also signed a written pledge to reduce all road levies enough to 
offset the proposed bond fund levy. 

Extending the campaign another month proved fortunate for the advocates 
of the big project, for in the first week of December the first meeting of the Sno- 
homish County Automobile Owners’ Association was held, with John Ellingson 
in the chair, the organization was formed, membership fee was fixed at $3, and 
the organization resolved to actively take part in the campaign favoring the road 
bonds. At the same time the county commissioners requested the Good Roads 
Association to stand by the county in its road paving work. One of the most 
effective speakers in favor of the bond issue was the noted Samuel Hill of Mary- 
hill, on the Columbia River, Washington, a son-in-law of the late President J. J. 
Hill of the Great Northern Railway. Mr. Hill arrived late in November, fully 
equipped with lectures, maps and photographs, and reported to President Cox for 
speaking assignments. He addressed public meetings in all the towns and com- 
munity centers of the county. At a mass meeting addressed by Hill in Mukilteo 
one evening, the distinguished speaker paused a moment, and singling out Dr. 
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Cox in the audience, asked: “What is the best road building material, Dr. Cox?” 
“Cement, in my opinion,” promptly replied the doctor. “Oh, no, it isn’t,” said 
the speaker throwing up his hands, and turning away, “It’s brains!” 

The $1,813,800 bonding proposition, as voted upon December 28, 1915, pro- 
vided that the bonds be issued in amounts of $100 to $1,000 each, interest not to 
exceed five per cent payable semi-annually, bonds to run twenty years, all re- 
deemable after five years, and to be sold in such amounts as the commissioners 
decide, in accordance with the bond election resolution adopted November 22, 1915. 
There were thirty-five specific road propositions or projects, with estimated cost 
stated in each case, as follows: 


OUTLINE OF PAVING PLAN 


Proposition No. 1—Pacific Highway from Everett south city limits to Silver 
Lake, estimated cost $52,000. No. 2—South city limits of Everett to junction 
of Forty-first Street and Rucker Avenue, $13,000. No. 3—Pacific Highway at 
Beverley Park station southwest on Beverley Park-Mukilteo Highway one and 
one-quarter miles, thence southwest to north city limits of Edmonds, $75,000. No. 
4—Through Edmonds from north to south city limits, $18,250. No. 5—From 
south limits of Edmonds southeast to end of brick pavement at King County line, 
$47,250. No. 6—From east end Everett Avenue, bridge eastward to Cavelero’s 
Corners, $25,000. No. 7—Cavelero’s Corners northerly on Pacific Highway to 
east limits of Marysville, $93,200. No. 8—East limits of Marysville westerly and 
northerly to north limits, $18,750. No. 9—North Marysville limits northerly on 
Pacific Highway three miles, $36,000. No. 10-—From quarter corner between 
sections 22 and 23, township 30, range 5, northerly along Kellog Marsh Road to 
its junction with Permanent Highway No. 10, $124,000. No. 11—From west end 
of Permanent Highway No. 10 westerly to Silvana, $70,500. No. 12—Silvana 
westerly along Pacific Highway to East Stanwood, $123,750. No. 13—North 
end P. H. No. 11 along Pacific Highway to Skagit County line, $33,800. No. 
14—East Stanwood northeasterly to Town of Cedarhome, $28,000. No. 15—East 
Stanwood southeast to a point half a mile south of Florence, $32,000. No. 16— 
West limits of Stanwood west to Island County line, $12,500. No. 17—-Arlington 
northerly to north city limits, $6,500. No. 18—-North limits of Arlington north- 
east along road to Oso for a distance of two and one-half miles, $30,500. No. 
19—Cavelero’s Corners southeast to north limits of Snohomish. No. 20—North 
limits of Snohomish southerly to south limits, $11,250. No. 21—South limits 
Snohomish southeast along lower Monroe-Snohomish Road to west limits of Mon- 
roe, $93,750. No. 22—East limits of Monroe east on Owen Road to west limits 
of Sultan, $98,000. No. 23—West limits of Sultan east to east limits, $13,750. 
No. 24—East limits Sultan to east limits of Gold Bar, $77,000. No. 25—Rucker 
Avenue and Forty-first Street, Everett, west to west city limits, $38,750. No. 
26—South limits of Snohomish southwest along Snohomish-Larimas Corners Road 
one mile, $12,500. No. 27—-North limits of Snohomish northeast to Machias, 
$77,500. No. 28—North end Permanent Highway No. 16 south to King County 
line, $87,000. No. 29-—-Corner sections 5, 6, 7, 8, township 28, range 6 east, easterly 
on Three Lakes Road three miles, $30,000. No. 30—Allen Mill along Snohomish- 
Everett Road northeast along east side of Lake Stevens to Hartford, $104,500. 
No. 3l1—Hartford northeast along Weiss Road and Permanent Highway No. 14 
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to west limits of Granite Falls, $91,500. No. 32—West limits of west to east 
limits of Granite Falls, $12,500. No. 33—-North end Silver Lake south along 
Pacific Highway to King County line, $118,750. No. 34—North limits of Ed- 
monds northeast along Brackett Road to Meadowdale Road in section 18-27-4. 
No. 35—-South end Permanent Highway No. 7, thence along Lowell-Snohomish 
Road one mile, $19,250. 


BOND ISSUE CARRIES 


Slightly more than half the qualified voters of the county participated in the 
special road bond election of December 28, 1915, and the result was a tremendous 
victory for the bonds—more than two to one. All the commissioners were present 
when the canvassing board, Chairman Thomas C. Fleming, Auditor Mae Weath- 
erbee and Prosecuting Attorney O. T. Webb milled over the result—for the bonds, 
7,619; against the bonds, 3,249, a majority of 4,370 in favor of the proposition. 
The short vote was a little disappointing, the total vote at the general election the 
following year, 1916, being 20,732, but the victory was duly and joyously cele- 
brated in practically every town in the county. On January 10, 1916, the com- 
missioners ordered the county engineer to proceed with the surveys for proposi- 
tions 1, 2, 7, 8, 10, 19, 20 and 21, and also to survey and plan improvement of the 
Anderson Mill Road from the mill to Swan’s Trail station. At the same time 
bids for the construction of the steel bridge across Pilchuck River were called; 
on January 8 the seven bids on this bridge were rejected, the Everett Construction 
Company later obtaining the contract, and old Pilchuck bridge No. 84 was declared 
unsafe and closed to the public. On January 24 the commissioners accepted the 
offer of the state board of finance to take the first $300,000 of the road bonds, 
to be dated February 1, 1916, bearing four and one-half per cent interest, all 
bonds redeemable February 1, 1921, or any interest date thereafter. On February 
7 the commissioners resolved to improve Permanent Highway No. 21, beginning 
at the east end of Bridge 122 over Skykomish River near Index, being station 
4-63-3 of Cascade Scenic Highway, running thence south and easterly to station 
58-83-3 of Cascade Scenic Highway, to be hard-surfaced with rolled gravel. 

R. H. Thomson of Seattle was employed as consulting engineer and Caldwell 
& Masslich of New York as legal bond advisors. On April 18, 1916, contract 
for the first of the thirty-five bond propositions, Proposition No. 1, was awarded 
to Bancroft & Morgan. 

Before the close of 1916, many miles of new cement paving had been com- 
pleted, and on November 25, 1916, the entire Pacific Highway pavement between 
Everett and Seattle was finished and opened for travel. In 1916, forty-three miles 
of cement pavement were laid; 1917, 52.3 miles; 1918, 13.8 miles; 1919, 9.7 miles ; 
1920, 15.9 miles; 1921, none; 1922, 2 miles; 1923, 3 miles; 1924, none; 1925, 
1 mile, and 1926, 1 mile. At the close of the latter construction season the total 
of new cement pavement was 146.7 miles. Acting in an advisory capacity with 
the county commissioners during the progress of the projects provided for by the 
bond proposition was a committee of nine citizens representing as many communi- 
ties or districts. Peter Henning of East Stanwood was the member from the 
northwest corner district of the county, and Everett was represented by Robert 
Moody and Dr. W. C. Cox. In 1918 the distinguished Seattle engineer, R. H. 
Thomson, inspected the Snohomish County paved highways, after which he made 
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this comment: “I never saw roads built with a more honest endeavor to get 
all possible value out of the taxpayers’ money.” 


FIRST AUTOMOBILE IN COUNTY 


Permanent, hard-surface paving and the introduction of the first of many thou- 
sands of automobiles in Snohomish County both featured the record of the year 
1901, in which the present Pacific Highway stretch from the east city limits of 
Everett to Cavelero’s Corners was macadamized with crushed rock and gravel, 
and before the work was completed in that fall and winter Snohomish county 
boasted its first automobile, owned by Lew Paramore, Snohomish druggist. It 
was a primitive one-cylinder novelty, a mere hinting harbinger of 5,000 perfected 
motor cars now passing any given point daily on the Pacific Highway, north or 
south of Everett, and on October 1, 1926, County Auditor John Haugen reported 
that he had issued automobile licenses to the number of 17,622 up to that date 
for the year 1926. 


TOURIST PARKS 


Eleven Snohomish County cities and towns have been maintaining well-equipped 
tourist park accommodations for several years, including the following princi- 
pal establishments for the accommodation of motoring parties: Arlington, Ter- 
race Park, Eagle Falls, Eagle Falls Camp, five miles east from Index; Edmonds, 
Edmonds City Park; Everett, Riverview (or Everett Tourist) Park, north end 
Summit Avenue; Gold Bar, Maple Grove Camp, half mile west of town, and 
Wallace River Camp, half way between Gold Bar and Startup; Marysville, Marys- 
ville Auto Park, also Evergreen Auto Camp; Monroe, Monroe Auto Camp; Stan- 
wood, Stanwood Auto Camp, and Startup, Startup Auto Camp, while Darrington 
also maintains an excellent tourist camp, and Snohomish City has two. There are 
auto tourist camps at all the popular water resorts, including Lake Stevens, Muk- 
ilteo and Warm Beach (formerly Birmingham). Automobile stages reach all 
principal centers in the county, and there are elaborate through automobile coaches 
making frequent trips daily between Everett, Seattle, Mount Vernon, Bellingham 
and Vancouver, B. C. In its historical edition of July 5, 1925, the Everett News 
says: “From the time W. D. Knisely introduced the automobile into Everett 
as the first private owner, the business of selling automobiles has grown in Everett 
in less than two decades to one turning over annually several millions of dollars. 
As late as 1912 there were but a few agencies established in the city, the dealers 
handling such well known makes as the Ford, Cadillac, Willys-Knight, Overland 
and Studebaker, which are still doing a thriving business. Jack Garner, who passed 
away last month, was one of the early dealers in vehicles using gasoline for power.” 


BUSSES REPLACE STREET CARS 


In 1923 Everett attracted national attention by dispensing with half a dozen 
of its street railway lines, the tracks being pulled up from the center of the down 
town streets, leaving only two lines in operation, these reaching the suburbs of 
Lowell and Delta, the latter being at the mouth of the Snohomish River, occupied 
by the great Weyerhaeuser Mills, B and C. The Puget Sound Power & Light 
Company, which had operated the lines for a score of years, put on automobile 
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bus service instead, thus leaving all the business thoroughfares clear of the rigid 
tracks, serving the public with seventeen auto busses. 


ROADS OF 1926 


At the present time there are 149 miles of cement paved highways in Sno- 
homish County, two miles of vitrified brick pavement, 1,425 miles of macadam 
pavement of crushed rock and of gravel, thirty miles of improved earth roads, 
gravel crowned, and only fourteen miles of unimproved roads, a total of 1,620 
miles of highway of all classes. County Engineer Ross D. Alverson states that 
all unpaved county roads have been systematically surfaced with gravel or crushed 
rock, possibly excepting the fourteen miles of unimproved highway noted. 

In its issue of May 25, 1901, the Everett Daily Herald published a statement 
showing that the county had spent for the construction of bridges since 1888 up 
to that date a total of only $45,738, and complaining because these early bridges 
required so much expenditure annually for repairs. The article is interesting as 
a contrast exhibit with the extent of modern bridge construction since that time, 
and especially the single Federal and State bridge project now in course of con- 
struction from Everett northward, to straighten the route of the Pacific Highway 
between Everett and Marysville, and to be completed in 1927 at a total cost es- 
timated at in excess of $1,000,000. The completion of this great undertaking will 
effect a reduction of five and a half miles from the present eleven-mile road dis- 
tance between Everett and Marysville, and a consequent corresponding reduction 
bringing Silvana, East Stanwood and Stanwood five and a half miles nearer to 
the county seat and metropolis. At the same time, the Pacific Highway south of 
Snohomish County is being rerouted, reducing the distance between Snohomish 
County points and Seattle by about six miles, making the distance from Everett 
to Seattle twenty-six instead of thirty-two miles. 


NEW ROAD PROJECTS 


This Everett-Marysville bridging enterprise is known as Federal Aid Project 
No. 130C, initiated early in 1925, the contract for the entire construction having 
been awarded June 1, 1925, to J. A. McEachern of Seattle, who began work on 
the contract within the same month, the estimated contract cost of the combina- 
tion construction at that time being $972,927.30. F. W. Panhorst is the resident 
state highway construction engineer, operating with a corps of eight men, and 
C. W. Fitten is the construction superintendent. The project embraces the con- 
struction of four steel bridges having a combined lineal length of 4,741 feet, with 
hydraulic fills having an aggregate length of 1.57 miles, covering the space between 
the bridges, the earth fill being dredged in from the bed of the Snohomish River. 
The total length of the improvement is 2.47 miles. The first of the bridge struc- 
tures is a great steel and cement viaduct over the delta at the north edge of Everett, 
each of the three arches spanning the principal railways, the Great Northern and 
Northern Pacific main tracks in the two outside arches and the central arch de- 
signed to accommodate anticipated main tracks of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway, although up to this time the latter company has only an unutilized 
right-of-way, which makes the central arch viaduct provision a quite significant 
structure, regarded as prophetic of the early entry of that great system of railways 
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into the Snohomish County field with major facilities and main-line establishment. 
Next north of the viaduct is the great steel drawbridge spanning the Snohomish 
River; this bridge is 2,679 feet in length, equipped with a giant Waddell vertical 
lift draw with a lift span of 141 feet in length, the electrically powered lift giving 
a clearance of 105 feet, vertical clearance seventy-five feet above high water, the 
average clearance required for steamboats being only thirty-seven feet; this bridge 
generates its own electric power with two gasoline generators; all the bridges are 
operated by electric power, and the major bridge is protected four ways, by steel 
gates, by wigwag, bell and siren signals operated independently and automatically. 
Next is the stationary steel bridge over Union Slough, with an intervening hy- 
draulic fill north of the Snohomish River bridge; the Union Slough bridge is 580 
feet in length. Another hydraulic fill intervenes between Union Slough bridge 
and the similar steel swing drawbridge spanning Steamboat Slough, the latter 
being 788 feet in length and similarly equipped with electrically operated swinging 
draw span, affording clearance for all river steamboat traffic. Another fill leads 
to the last of the smaller steel bridge structures of this million-dollar project, the 
farthest north being the steel swinging drawbridge spanning Ebey Slough, 694 
feet. All the steel construction work on all these bridges, as well as the hydraulic 
fills, was completed in the summer of 1926, and the final paving is to be done in 
the summer of 1927, the improvement forming a straight highway from the north 
end of Broadway, Everett, to Marysville. 


ROAD BONDS REFUNDED 


On May 1, 1925, the county commissioners succeeded in refunding the re- 
maining bond debt incurred by the road bond election of 1915. Up to that time 
all interest had been promptly paid as well as $763,800 of the principal of the 
original bond debt of $1,813,800, leaving $1,050,000 of the old road bonds still 
unpaid. These outstanding bonds were then called in and replaced by serial 
funding bonds drawing four and one-half per cent interest, bonds payable in 
eight annual installments, running from two to ten years, the last installment to 
become due and payable May 1, 1935, the annual payments amounting in the 
earlier years to approximately $100,000. 


SCENIC HIGHWAY 


One of the most fascinating scenic road projects contemplated for near future 
development in Snohomish County includes the extension of Cascade Scenic High- 
way, a designated state project, serving Everett, Snohomish, Monroe, Sultan, 
Startup, Gold Bar, Reiter, and terminating at Index, which contemplates extension 
to Monte Cristo, now reached by pony trail from Granite Falls, thirty miles, or by 
trail from Galena, south of Monte Cristo. The Granite Falls trail begins eight 
miles east of Granite Falls, at Robe, and follows the line of the Everett & Monte 
Cristo Railway, passing Twin Peaks (5,995 feet altitude) beyond Silverton, Sheep 
Mountain (6,120 feet) and near Mount Columbia (7,180 feet) Big Four Moun- 
tain, five miles east of Silverton (6,500 feet), affording a most impressive picture 
from the trail. The contemplated project is to be a Federal and State aid affair, 
to build fifty miles of road along the present trail route, eighteen-foot roadbed, 
with crushed rock and gravel surface, maximum grade seven per cent, estimated 
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cost $10,000 per mile through from Robe to Monte Cristo and south ten miles to 
Galena, thence southwest to Index, and thence to Stevens Pass in the Cascades. 
This undertaking may be formulated and begun in 1927. 

Another contemplated project of equal if not. greater possibilities is to build 
a scenic highway extension from Darrington southeasterly along the banks of 
the Sauk to a point a little west of Orient, and thence westerly through Barlow 
Pass to a connection with the Cascade Scenic Highway. Proponents of both 
these projects base their calculations upon a practically equal participation of Fed- 
eral aid and United States Forest Service cooperation in meeting the cost, of 
which there has been official assurance. 

Today Snohomish County’s magnificent system of cement highways serves 
every important community and district in the county outside of the mountain 
fastnesses. The rivers, creeks and sloughs are spanned by thirty steel bridges, 
if we include the four splendid structures erected this year in the development 
of the Pacific Highway cut-off north of Everett, as well as 270 timber spans or 
trestles and eight concrete arch structures along the main paved highways, while 
forty old bridges have been removed and replaced by earth fills permanently sur- 
faced. And yet this remarkable county, state and national highway system is 
annually receiving corrective and improvement attention, so that these fine arteries 
must soon reach a stage and type of perfection and economic worth invulnerable 
to just criticism, even as automobile traffic of home and pleasure as well as of 
commerce continues largely to increase from year to year, although the fact that 
in this one young county of Western Washington are 1,425 miles of standard 
crowned highways of crushed rock or gravel surfacing remains the most astounding 
accomplishment of all. 


PART THREE 
SNOHOMISH, THE MOTHER TOWN 
CHAPTER I 


PIONEER DAYS 


MILITARY ROAD BRINGS FIRST SETTLEMENT—CADY PASS EXPEDITION— 
FERGUSON’S EARLY ACTIVITIES—FIRST WHITE WOMAN—FIRST 
SCHOOL—FIRST PLAT OF SNOHOMISH—COMING OF ISAAC CATHCART— 
ATHENEUM SOCIETY—ARRIVAL OF LOT WILBUR—PRIMITIVE HIGH- 
WAYS—PIONEER DAYS IN SNOHOMISH—FIRST NEWSPAPER—ANNALS 
OF 1876—FIRST CHURCH ESTABLISHED—SCHOOL ROLL OF HONOR— 
SOCIAL ACTIVITIES—PIONEER WOMEN DIE—1876 A PROSPEROUS YEAR— 
AFFAIRS OF 1877—FIRST MILITIA COMPANY—ATHENEUM BUILDING— 
FIRST CHURCH BUILDING—SCHOOL PROGRESS—PIONEER WEDDINGS— 
DEATH OF MRS. JOHN ELWELL—NORTHERN STAR FADES. 


For the first half of its existence, after it became a land of white men, Snoho- 
mish County pivoted about Snohomish City. For a third of a century it was the 
county seat and the center of events of every kind. From 1860 to 1880, while there 
were settlers and logging camps and trading posts in other parts of the county, there 
was no real community life outside of Snohomish City. In the sparsely settled 
state of the Territory, moreover, Snohomish City was one of the outstanding towns 
of the Puget Sound area. Seattle was not a great deal larger, had no better facili- 
ties and no more luxuries. Whatcom, now Bellingham, was not nearly so large, in 
1879 and 1880, as was the busy town below the forks of the Snohomish River. 
Whoever, therefore, would know the history of Snohomish County, must know the 
history of Snohomish City, particularly in its earlier days. 

It was the location of the Military Road which fixed the site of Snohomish 
City. Something of the attempts to build this trail, which was to connect the two 
United States forts at Steilacoom and Bellingham, has already been told. While it 
was never much more than a blazed trail through Snohomish County, it promised, 
being a government undertaking, to become a real highway—the only passable land 
route connecting the upper and the lower Sound. 

With what amounted to real business sagacity and foresight, two men, E. C. 
Ferguson and E. F. Cady, both of Steilacoom, realized that the point where this 
highway crossed the Snohomish River must become a trade center of importance. 
Accordingly, in 1859, three men: Cady, Egbert Tucker and Heil Barnes, came to 
take up claims as near as possible to the point where the Military Road should cross 
the river. Tucker and Barnes seem not to have been acting as principals, but as 
agents for the associates of Ferguson, who was the brains of the new enter- 
prise. Tucker took a claim on the south side of the river, while Cady and 
Barnes (for Ferguson) located adjacent claims on the north bank. It may not 
have been strictly in accordance with the intent of the U. S. land laws that Barnes 
should take a claim with the intention of turning it over to Ferguson, but it was the 
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general practice of the time and was the foundation of such large interests as 
the Puget Mill Company and of most of the large lumber interests of the Northwest. 


CADY PASS EXPEDITION 


This first plan to settle and exploit the Snohomish Valley was entered into by 
Ferguson & Rabbeson, Rogers and McCraw and Colonel Wallace. Cady came 
as the representative of Rogers & McCraw, Ferguson sent Heil Barnes and E. H. 
Tucker was the agent of Col. W. H. Wallace. When it became known that the 
military road was to be abandoned by the Government, all of the originators of 
the enterprise lost courage except Ferguson, who was joined by Cady who had 
seen the valley and had been impressed by its great resources. 

Just before he made his first personal visit to the Snohomish, on February 29, 
1860, Ferguson and McCraw fathered a plan to build a trail across the Cascades 
from the Snohomish Valley. The previous fall, through the initiative of Fergu- 
son, Cady and a companion named Parsons had been sent on a scouting trip up 
the Skykomish Valley to locate a pass if such a thing could be found. Heavy 
snows drove them back but they discovered what has ever since been known as 
“Cady’s Pass.” Among the backers of this ambitious plan to build a trail were 
W. H. Wallace, A. B. Rabbeson, McCraw, Rogers, E. H. Tucker, D. V. Waldron, 
A. F. Byrd, John H. Scranton and E. C. Ferguson. Among them they raised 
$1,100, in sums ranging from $50 to $250. The object was not to open the way 
for commerce but to find a trail leading to the supposed rich mining districts 
beyond the mountains. Port Townsend people also contributed $980 to this fund. 
This expedition went out in the spring of 1860, under the direction of Cady, a 
number of white men and a still larger number of Indians being employed. Work 
covered more than two months and was more in the nature of pathfinding than 
of road building, but it established the fact that there was a feasible way over the 
mountains at the head of the Skykomish Valley. In August, 1860, Cady and 
Ferguson started up the pass with a pack train headed for the “mines.” They 
went through Cady pass and reached the Columbia River by way of the Wenat- 
chee, went up to the Okanogan River to the lake of that name and thence by the 
Kettle River into British Columbia. They did not find gold prospects alluring and 
made their way back to the Snohomish. After this experience the trail project 
was dropped. 


FERGUSON’S EARLY ACTIVITIES 


E. C. Ferguson came in April, 1860, and took possession of the Barnes claim, 
which was the west part of what later became Snohomish City, while the Cady 
claim was just east. Beyond building themselves shelter, Ferguson and his co- 
adjutors seem not to have accomplished a great deal during this first year beyond 
their tour of exploration. Cady made a living by freighting supplies up and down 
the river with his flat-bottom scow, the Minnehaha, for the few settlers along the 
river and the logging camps near its mouth, and by bringing supplies from Port 
Gamble. Ferguson seems to have commenced following that bent for politics in 
which he indulged throughout his life, as his was the first name signed to the peti- 
tion asking the establishment of Snohomish County, in the fall of 1860, and he 
doubtless circulated it. He was named as one of the original commissioners for the 
new county in 1861, attended the first meeting of the board, at Mukilteo, and engi- 
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neered the campaign by which Snohomish secured the county seat by a margin of 
one vote. Ferguson built what was long known as the Blue Eagle Saloon, which 
was also his residence and the post office and courthouse during these first years. He 
also did carpenter work and acted as a general promoter of the future city. The acts 
of the commissioners show that he and Cady applied for a ferry permit, which was 
issued May 6, 1861. At the first election, Ferguson was made county auditor, 
having already been appointed justice of the peace, and the first seat of county gov- 
ernment at Snohomish was at the home of EF. C. Ferguson. He gave the place the 
name of Snohomish City, and this was its official title when it became the county 
seat in 1861, and when it was designated as a post office, in 1863, but to the old set- 
tlers it was first known as ‘“Cadyville” in honor of E. F. Cady. It was a number of 
years before this name fell into disuse and the more dignified name was generally 
adopted. E. C. Ferguson was born in New York City and removed to California at 
an early age. He was one of the adventurers who came north at the time of the 
Fraser River gold excitement, in 1858, evidently meeting with the same lack of suc- 
cess as did the other would-be miners. He returned from the quest for gold and set- 
tled at Steilacoom, until coming to Snohomish County. His various enterprises 
indicate that he was a man of some wealth, as wealth was considered at that time. 


FIRST WHITE WOMAN 


The only store in the county, in 1861, was that of Frost and Fowler at Mukil- 
teo, but, in 1864, W. B. Sinclair with his wife and child, and a Mrs. Ellis, whose 
husband was superintendent for the Phinney logging interests, came from Port 
Madison, via the steamer Mary Woodruff, and made Snohomish their home. Sin- 
clair purchased the Cady claim and established a store, which does not seem to 
have prospered, for on November 18, 1865, the firm of Sinclair & Clendenning 
made an assignment to Dexter Horton of King County, for the benefit of creditors. 
This assignment included a dwelling and warehouse valued at $600, merchandise 
$1,500, 30,000 shingles $60, the scow Progress $200, the schooner Norwester 
$1,400, together with book accounts, value not given. Sinclair recovered from 
this financial reverse, however, and remained as a merchant and farmer. Mrs. 
Sinclair was the first permanent white woman settler in the Snohomish Valley, and 
was long recognized and loved as the pioneer among all the women of the county. 
Prior to her coming, a Mr. and Mrs. Thompson lived at the Ferguson place for a 
short period, but they left the county, leaving only their names as an impress upon 
Snohomish history. 

Ferguson established a store soon after the Sinclair & Clendenning concern 
began business and the county records show that he sold this business to Clark 
Ferguson, July 20, 1869, the deed enumerating that the transfer included cattle, 
family utensils, store, saloon, billiard table and liquors; the consideration being 
$2,000. The post office was established by a commission to E. C. Ferguson, post- 
master, and bore the date of July 15, 1863, being signed by Montgomery Blair, 
postmaster general under President Abraham Lincoln. 


FIRST SCHOOL 


There are no details available as to the building of the first schoolhouse and 
there is conflict as to the date of the first school, some giving it as 1867 and others 
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as 1869. There must have been some school activity, but not much, as early as 
1868, for during that year the county commissioners paid a bill rendered by 
Ferguson “for services as clerk of school district No. 1.” Whether these “services” 
included the hiring of a teacher and the opening of a school, or the erection of a 
schoolhouse was not stated. There is agreement, however, that Miss Ruby Willard 
was the first teacher at Snohomish City and likewise in Snohomish County, and 
this school was held at the Sinclair home. On November 8, 1869, Henry McClurg, 
county superintendent, reported that three months’ school had been held “during 
the past season” by a qualified teacher who received $188.59, in legal tender (green- 
backs) for her services. This report lists those of school age, between 4 and 21 
years, as follows: John and James McClurg, Maggie Allen, Adelaide Woods, John 
Johnson, Margaret and Mary Woodard, William and Elizabeth Short, Catherine 
Hayes, Frank Fields, Louisa Fowler, Jane Frazier, Charles, Horace, Nettie and 
Fannie Low, Gustavus Morehead, Wesley and Jane Giddings, Humboldt Packwood 
and Lula Smith. These names show that the school district covered all the settled 
portion of the county; the Fowler family residing at Mukilteo, while Adelaide 
Woods lived some distance up the river (near Monroe), and does not give any 
adequate idea of the number of people residing at Snohomish City. It was said 
that “the attendance was very small in proportion to the number of scholars in 
said district, say about one-fifth, all of whom were in the primary class.” The 
little settlement, itself, must have grown slowly, but that. it was regarded as a 
place of much promise is evidenced by the fact that N. B. Fowler, brother of the 
Mukilteo merchant, saw fit to buy the Francis Dolan claim at Snohomish, between 
the Ferguson and Field claims, for $400. This was in November, 1864. 


FIRST PLAT OF SNOHOMISH 


As soon as entry could be completed on his claim, E. C. Ferguson filed the 
first plat of Snohomish. This was done June 21, 1871, by E. C. Ferguson and 
L. G. Ferguson, his wife. The plat provided for streets, numbered First, Second 
and Third, also Union Street, and four avenues, A, B, C, and D. The plat of the 
eastern part of the city was filed a few months later, April 12, 1872, by W. B. 
Sinclair and M. L. Sinclair, his wife. This provided for streets parallel to the 
river, named Commercial, First and Second, and cross streets, May, Cedar, Maple, 
State, Willow and Alder. These streets were sixty feet wide, but Union Avenue, 
uniting the two parts of the city, was eighty feet wide. On the day following the 
filing of the Sinclair plat the first sale of lots was recorded, this being a transfer 
of the Sinclairs’ interest in the building “formerly occupied by the hotel’ and then 
by the store of W. M. Packard, to John N. Low. 


ISAAC CATHCART COMES 


A prominent citizen gained by Snohomish in 1872 was Isaac Cathcart. He 
came to the county in 1869 as a laborer in the woods. Saving his earnings care- 
fully he was able to acquire enough to build a hotel at Snohomish in 1872. This 
was called the Exchange Hotel and was for a number of years the center of con- 
vivial enjoyment. Cathcart went into the logging business in 1878, operated a store 
at Snohomish, was county treasurer, and owned and conducted large farms. By 
1890 he owned 5,000 acres of land and was reputed to be worth $200,000, ranking 
as one of the richest men of the county. His volume of business for the year 
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1889 was estimated at $200,000, but all this prosperity was far in the future when 
he opened his tavern and saloon in 1872. Another newcomer, in 1872, was William 
Romines. He also went into the hotel business, buying the hotel on Maple Street 
of John N. Low, for $1,500, W. M. Packard occupying a part of the building as a 
store. Romines ran the inevitable bar, but his future was to be almost the opposite 
to that of Cathcart. In 1877 Romines bought the unfinished wharf above his 
hotel, which was known as The Riverside, and erected a warehouse for general 
merchandise and loggers’ supplies. He sold this property within a few months, 
however, and removed to a ranch near the mouth of the Skykomish River. He 
did not prosper, and by 1892 he had become a county charge, although he was 
affectionately known as “Uncle Billy.” His end was hastened by his being struck 
by a railroad tricycle, when he was walking on the track from the county farm to 
Snohomish. Another real estate transfer recorded in 1872 was the sale of lots and 
building occupied by J. H. Reynolds as a saloon and hotel, known as the City 
Hotel, in the west, or Ferguson, plat, for $350. Snohomish had not grown greatly; 
its few stores supplied the ranchers, its hotels and bars were the favorite resorts 
of the loggers, and the comparatively trivial business of the county was transacted 
there. The town picked up somewhat in 1873, as is evidenced by the fact that the 
commissioners ordered the supervisors of road districts in Snohomish City to 
“open up such streets as they may think the public good requires.” 


ATHENEUM SOCIETY 


As early as 1873 the town had progressed to such a state and contained so 
many citizens of culture and the ambition to attain more, that a meeting was held 
to organize what was one of the most unique and noteworthy literary associations 
in the early history of Washington territory. This institution was called the Ath- 
eneum, and articles of incorporation were adopted November 24, 1873. A life 
membership was granted for $25, with annual memberships at $3 or two years for 
$5. The first officers were: E. C. Ferguson, president; John Davis, Hugh Ross 
and Thomas F. Marks, vice presidents; Eldridge Morse, librarian; Dr. A. C. Fol- 
som, corresponding secretary and M. W. Packard, treasurer. It was provided 
that unless $300 was raised by January 1, 1874, all subscriptions should be re- 
turned, but this was not necessary. By uniting the books owned by all the mem- 
bers into one library it was found that the society could boast of 300 volumes, and 
it also had the nucleus of a museum which grew to be the finest in the territory 
and which was the pride of Snohomish City for a number of years. 

It is quite probable that these enthusiasts were laughed at for their ambitious 
strivings for “culture” as exemplified in this literary society with its bi-weekly 
meetings and grave discussions, but can Snohomish County have a finer memory 
than that of these pioneers, all of them poor and struggling; cut off from the great 
world of books and newspapers and colleges and schools; with but weekly mail 
service; without churches; leading lives in which manual toil played a great part 
and. surrounded for the most part by all the rough, boisterous life which the log- 
ging camp invited—but still craving knowledge and intellectual activity and, with 
their scant resources founding an institution, creating a museum of real value and 
finally building for it the first edifice dedicated to such a purpose in the entire 
Northwest? The fact that they were unable to maintain it permanently after the 
death of Dr. A. C. Folsom, who was largely its inspiration and its guide and when 
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the hard struggle for existence required all their time and energy and thought, 
does not detract one particle from the splendid effort which they made and one 
may, today, trace the good influence of this old Atheneum Society throughout the 
length of the Snohomish Valley. 


ARRIVAL OF LOT WILBUR 


The year 1875 witnessed the coming of a citizen who was to have great influence 
in the development of the community, when there arrived an energetic young 
insurance agent by the name of Lot Wilbur. He sold a policy to the editor of this 
history and to a number of other citizens of Snohomish who fell as ready victims 
to his salesmanship, but they, in turn, “sold” to him the idea of casting his Lot with 
them and he opened the first drug store in Snohomish County, December 18, 1875. 
He was just in time for the Christmas trade and perhaps it was partly due to his 
coming that Snohomish enjoyed the merriest Christmas celebration it had known, 
when the entire population gathered at the hall which was “‘tastily trimmed” for 
the occasion and gifts from loved ones were publicly presented—to ‘‘the value of 
nearly $600.” In connection with this Christmas celebration one is also given a 
glimpse of the social life of the time, for it is told that thirty of the young people 
went to Lowell to a ball, not being able to return until 4 a. m., as the river was 
high and the current strong. But youth had to be served half a century ago as 
well as today, and what matter a boat ride, in the early morning, ten miles and 
more against the swift waters of the swollen river, when pioneer lads and lassies 
went to their courting in 1875? 

One evidence of the growth of community life and thought of Snohomish in 
these first, formative years is found in the organization of what was called the 
“Free Religious Association,” in 1874. Eldridge Morse was president, E. C. 
Ferguson, Dr. A. C. Folsom and Benjamin F. Stretch were vice presidents and 
W. H. Ward, the village blacksmith, was secretary of the institution of “free 
thinkers” as they were then called, although they would be quite orthodox among 
the modernists of this era. Still another sign of social life and development, and 
perhaps .a healthier one, was the new Ladies Union Sewing Society, organized at 
the home of Mrs. Ferguson, with Mrs. Tamlin Elwell, president; Mrs. W. H. 
Ward, vice president; Mrs. James Masterson, secretary-treasurer, and Mrs. John 
Ross, Mrs. M. Wilbur and Mrs. J. E. Getchell as the committee on work. 


PRIMITIVE HIGHWAYS 


A visitor to Snohomish would have found very little to compare with the modern 
conception of a “town.” Had he wished to make the journey from the point at 
the mouth of the river where Marysville is now located, he would have had his 
choice of taking a canoe or of walking over the trail which followed the course of 
the valley. This trail, one of the best “highways” in Snohomish County, was a 
narrow path cut through the heavy forest and the thick underbrush. It was by 
no means straight, for it went around the big trees and skirted the swamps and 
low places as much as possible. It was easily followed, for on either side the for- 
ests were almost impassable. An ox could be driven over it, but it was not wide 
enough for a yoke of oxen and utterly impassable for a wagon, but that distressed 
no one, for there were no wagons. The follower of this up hill and down dale 
pathway would have passed on his journey first the Spithill logging camp and then 
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in turn the camps of Duval, Berry and Foster. These camps bought their supplies 
at the Sinclair store and their men spent a large portion of their wages at the 
“Blue Eagle,” and it was on this trade chiefly that Snohomish lived. A mile back 
of Snohomish was the camp of the Port Ludlow Mill Co., owned largely by Amos 
Phinney, with Isaac Ellis as superintendent of the Snohomish camp. 


PIONEER SNOHOMISH 


The first, and usually the last, stopping place at Snohomish was the Blue Eagle 
saloon. This was a good-sized, one-story building located near the river front at 
what is now the foot of Cedar Street. It was of course unpainted and was built 
of hewn timbers, home-made lumber and hand-drawn shingles. Here could be 
found E. C. Ferguson in all his glory, ready to serve drink or food, in his capacity 
of bartender and host, to hand out mail, as postmaster, to dispense justice as a 
magistrate, to transact business for the county as auditor or commissioner, which- 
ever his title happened to be at the time, or to discuss the affairs of the territory 
as a legislator. The living rooms were to the rear and it was there that Ferguson, 
and later his brother, Clark Ferguson, kept bachelor hall during the first eight years 
of their life in Snohomish County. About a block away, up the river, at what is 
now the foot of Maple Street was the Sinclair & Clendenning establishment. This 
was more pretentious. There was the store building, a large two-story warehouse 
on the river front, with something of a wharf, and at a little distance the shack 
which was the first white home in Snohomish, if home is held to mean the abiding 
place of wife and children. It was here that the first school was taught, Mrs. 
Sinclair persuading her friend Robie Willard to come and teach the youngsters of 
the county, nearly all of whom were the children of Indian mothers. Although 
Cady and Ferguson applied for a ferry license in 1861, there was no ferry across 
the river, but a hail would usually bring Sinclair or Ferguson or some chance 
habitant with a boat. 

It was not until after his marriage that E. C. Ferguson built a separate residence 
for himself, on his own claim, leaving the Blue Eagle in charge of Clark Ferguson, 
and later establishing his store as separate from the saloon. As already noted, the 
Sinclair & Clendenning firm came to early financial disaster, and it was this which 
led to the refitting of the old warehouse into what was widely known as the River 
Side Hotel. This was first operated by J. N. Low. The bar, dining room and 
kitchen were on the first floor. A good-sized hall occupied the center of the second 
floor, the hall being almost completely surrounded by small compartments which 
were the lodging rooms. This hall was for many years the only place for public 
gatherings. The dances and the wedding parties were held there, and so were the 
funeral of Mrs. Morse and the first church services. This was also the first court 
room, and it is related that an irritated judge once fined a belated lodger in one of 
the tiny, box-like rooms for snoring in contempt of court. Another building in the 
very early days was the log warehouse and wharf of the Phinney logging camp. 
L. Hansen’s tiny blacksmith shop was also among the first buildings, and there 
gradually grew up a cluster of little homes, although no title could be given to 
lots until 1871. 

FIRST NEWSPAPER 


With the beginning of 1876 there opens a new page of Snohomish history for 
in January, Eldridge Morse began the publication of the Northern Star, the third 
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newspaper printed in Western Washington, north of Seattle; the others being the 
Northern Light, printed at Whatcom for a short time during the gold rush of 
1858, and the second, the Bellingham Bay Mail, published first at Whatcom and 
later moved to LaConner. 

The new “Star” was an eight-page, five-column newspaper, “all home print.” 
Its first issue was on January 15, 1876, and in his salutatory Eldridge Morse, the 
editor, said in part: 

“Nearly one year ago the matter was first seriously considered of starting a 
newspaper at Snohomish City, to represent the growing interests of the Snohomish. 
Proposals were submitted during that time to over a dozen different men for them 
to establish a weekly paper at this place. Each proposal was accompanied by 
promises of liberal support.” 

But as none of these prospective publishers thought the field promising enough, 
Morse was constrained to start the enterprise himself, which he did, saying that 
patronage had been pledged sufficient to guarantee the success of the project for 
at least its first year. The plant was bought from R. H. Hewitt, editor of the 
defunct “Farmer” of Olympia. Dr. A. C. Folsom was to be associate editor of the 
new sheet, and it was to be devoted not only to news but to pay “special attention 
to the progress of the higher branches of literature and the general development 
of science,” this field being in the opinion of Mr. Morse “wholly unoccupied in 
this territory.” 

Among the newspapers which saluted this new comrade were the Intelligencer, 
Dispatch, Pacific Tribune of Seattle and the Washington Standard, Transcript, and 
Express, of Olympia. These items, in addition to expressions of good will, told 
of the shipment of the plant on the Zephyr, and that E. C. Ferguson and Morse 
were the promoters. No complete file of this first Snohomish County newspaper 
has been preserved, but the issue of July 8, 1876, fortunately at hand gives an 
excellent summary of the business activities of the little town. Among the profes- 
sional cards the only ones by residents of Snohomish were those of Eldridge Morse, 
lawyer, and A. C. Folsom, physician. Mr. Morse was, in fact, not only the first 
editor, but the first lawyer in Snohomish County. There were also the cards of 
J. N. Low, justice of the peace at Snohomish, and of H. C. Vining, notary public 
at Mukilteo. William R. Andrews, McConaha & Hanford, I. M. Hall, Ballard & 
Inman and McNaught & Leary were the Seattle lawyers represented, and J. C. 
Grasse, the Seattle dentist. Among the county and local advertisers were E. D. 
Smith, who advertised the Lowell Hotel as being newly furnished and having “the 
largest bar in the county”; T. F. Marks, saloon; Lot Wilbur, drugs; M. W. Pack- 
ard and D. B. Jackson, general merchandise, who advertised that they took “butter, 
eggs, hay, hides, shingles, shipknees and logs in exchange for merchandise”; Wil- 
liam H. Ward, blacksmith; John H. Hilton, butcher; Shone Bros. of the River 
Side Hotel and bar; Jackson & Co., general merchants, of Lowell; Wale & Catch- 
ing, carpenters and boat builders, located at the “old Blue Eagle building” in Sno- 
homish; E. C. Ferguson, general merchandise; Isaac Cathcart, of the Snohomish 
Exchange, who advertised bed, board, billiards and bar; L. Hansen, whose black- 
smith shop was “back of Marks’ saloon,” and E. D. Smith, of Lowell, who in a 
second advertisement offered to furnish ship spars of every description. There 
was also an announcement of D. E. Gage, general merchant, at Skagit City. Under 
the “Directory” heading were given the officers of the Atheneum, the Free Religious 
Association, the Union Presbyterian Congregation, the Snohomish County Agri- 
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cultural Association and the Snohomish Telegraph Company, as well as the list of 
county officers and terms of the district and probate courts. The prominence of 
I. C. Ferguson at this time is illustrated by the fact that his name figures in all but 
one of these official lists; as county commissioner, president of the Atheneum and 
of the telegraph company, as secretary of the Presbyterian congregation, and as 
vice president of the Free Religious Association. The Star may not have twinkled 
very merrily or very steadily at times, but from the scrapbook taken from its 
columns comes almost the first authentic record of Snohomish County that is 
clothed with the flesh and blood of human interest, not the mere skeleton of official 
records. | 

One is apt to think of these pioneer days as one of unrelieved toil and hardship 
and to pity the state of these poor people who had to do without railroads and 
telephones and electric lights and phonographs and automobiles and radios; whose 
men wore boots and whiskers and whose women wore both their hair and their 
skirts long. But they needed no pity. They were just as “up and coming” as any 
community. Seattle itself enjoyed no advantages which were denied Snohomish. 
Their kerosene lamps were as good as anybody’s. They missed none of the modern 
inventions because they had never heard of them. They were a busy, happy, con- 
tented, self-satisfied people. They had lots of fun as well as plenty of work. He 
would indeed have been an unwelcome visitor who had come to them with con- 
dolences as to their unhappy lot or who had suggested that they were in any way 
behind the times. They were not behind the times; they were fully abreast of them, 
and that is all that any community well may ask. 


ANNALS OF 1876 


In a number of ways the year 1876 was one of the best in the history of the 
city of Snohomish. It was an era of good feeling. All were hopeful and the 
ranks of the envious and disgruntled were very small. There were none but friends 
and neighbors and they entered into their work and play together, and shared each 
other’s joys and sorrows in most wholehearted fashion. A review of the events of 
this year in Snohomish City will give the reader of today the best possible idea 
of community life in this county half a century ago. 

There were not many business changes during the year. L. Hansen, familiarly 
known as “Fritz,” reopened his blacksmith shop on the river bank, thus offering 
competition to W. H. Ward. Hansen was the first blacksmith at Snohomish City 
and perhaps the first to regularly follow that trade in Snohomish County. Lot 
Wilbur’s new drug store became the post office; its first removal from the sheltering 
wing of E. C. Ferguson since the office was established thirteen years previously. 
Edward and Kendrick Shone came to the city, bought the River Side Hotel, put it 
in repair and became for a time strong competitors with the Exchange, owned by 
Cathcart. W. M. Tirtlot came to the city as an attorney, in September, 1876. He 
was the first man who ever ventured into Snohomish County with the intent of 
making his livelihood through the legal profession. Morse was before him as a 
lawyer, but Morse made the law a side issue, not his chosen calling. Tirtlot was 
a student at Wheaton College in Illinois at the outbreak of the Civil War. He 
enlisted as a private in 1862 and was promoted to the rank of second lieutenant at 
the battle of Stone River, in Tennessee. He fought with the army of the Cumber- 
land and was wounded in the battle of Resaca, Ga. Following the war he was in 
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the employ of the General Land Office at Washington, and like many another de- 
partment clerk he took advantage of Howard University to acquire a legal educa- 
tion. He came to Washington territory in 1873, locating first at Tacoma and then 
establishing himself at Snohomish, where he at once became an active factor in 
community life, but his stay was brief. 

Through the enterprise of local men, Snohomish was for the first time connected 
up with the world at large through the telegraph. This line connected with the 
Western Union lines at Port Gardner, with an office at Lowell also. The officers 
of this Snohomish Telegraph Company were: E. C. Ferguson, president; E. D. 
Kromer, Isaac Cathcart and Henry Jackson, vice presidents, and Edward Morse, 
secretary. The operators were E. D. Kromer at Port Gardner, Henry Jackson at 
Lowell and J. H. Plaskett at Snohomish. As none of these operators could read 
the Morse alphabet by ear, tape printing receivers were used. 

The Snohomish Cemetery Association was another new institution with Hugh 
Ross, president; I. Cathcart, vice president, and E. C. Ferguson, secretary. This 
cemetery was located on the west bank of Pillchuck River and comprised about 
four acres. It was used as a place of burial until the establishment of a new 
cemetery by the G. A. R. It has not been properly cared for and the pioneers’ 
graves have become sadly neglected. 

The progress of the town is shown by the fact that, acting under a new law 
passed by the Legislature in 1875, Sheriff Stretch appointed Simon Elwell as 
“hogreef,” his duties being to seize all hogs running at large. 


FIRST CHURCH ESTABLISHED 


One of the most important steps taken by the village, in 1876, was the estab- 
lishment of a church. Rev. J. R. Thompson, of Olympia, a superintendent of the 
mission board of the Presbyterian Church, was the founder. He first visited Sno- 
homish in March and the church society was organized with fifteen charter members 
at a meeting held at the Riverside Hotel. The first elders were Robert Barrett and 
Judge Royal Haskell; the officers were Hugh Ross, president; E. C. Ferguson, 
secretary ; Royal Haskell, treasurer, and Ross, Ferguson, Haskell, Barrett, Master- 
son and Wilbur were the trustees. Ground was broken for the erection of a 
church the following December. W. M. Tirtlot was the architect of the structure, 
which was made possible by a gift of $500 from the Presbyterian mission board 
and $1,000, cash and labor, given by Snohomish citizens. Mr. Tirtlot occupied the 
pulpit of this church when no ordained minister was at hand. 

A letter written by Rev. J. R. Thompson at this time, giving an account of his 
labors in starting this first church in Snohomish County (except the mission of 
Reverend Father Chirouse at Tulalip), is of much interest. The report read, in 
part, as follows: 

“North of King County, extending through more than half a degree of lati- 
tude and from the Cascade Mountains to Puget Sound, lies the beautiful valley 
and prairie of the Snohomish and Stillaguamish rivers, containing a great deal 
of good agricultural land, much of it at present covered with dense forests which 
must be cleared before the land can be used for crops. There are eight lumber 
camps on the Snohomish River, all doing a fair, thriving trade and gradually 
fitting little spots of ground for the stumping machine and plow. There are large 
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tracts of bottom land covered with a growth of alder and other brush easily 
cleared, and some few open meadows of marsh land. Ten years ago there were 
not more than perhaps ten white men and no white women in the whole county; 
now besides the lumbermen there are quite a number of families who have gone in 
to clear the lands and settle on farms. 

“There are probably two hundred white women and one thousand people in 
the county, and no Christian church among them. The Methodists sent a man to 
Snohomish City about two years ago, but he shook the dust—I mean scraped the 
mud off his feet and paddled his canoe down the river to be seen no more. The 
village was visited some months ago by another good Methodist brother. But the 
place did not suit him, or he did not suit the place. At any rate he left. A good 
Christian man started a Sunday school which failed—again it was resuscitated and 
went down. A Free Religious Society was formed about two years ago, which 
gave a few specimen lectures to the people. This latter item may explain the 
failures referred to above. 

“Frustrated in this manner, for some months later there were no religious 
efforts made of any character, and the people began to feel that something was 
needed to build up the town in a spiritual direction. There are several wide-awake 
men, leaders in the community, who, though not professing Christians themselves, 
wanted a minister of brains and energy—any particular denomination not essen- 
tial—to start and head a religious movement and take up his residence in Snohomish 
City. These things coming to my ears, and being invited by leading men to help 
them in the matter, I went down the Sound to the beautiful little village dignified 
by the name of Snohomish City—the county seat and intellectual center of the 
whole region thereabouts. I held public worship on Sunday and Monday evenings, 
and on Tuesday afternoon, and I told the people that the Presbyterian Board of 
Home Missions was on the lookout for just such openings as these—that it had 
the right kind of men on hand occasionally to take hold of the work, and if they 
wanted our peculiar kind of Christianity it could be furnished. The result was 
the organization and incorporation of a congregation of thirty-nine members, having 
the probate judge and the county legislator on the board of trustees—also the 
organization of a church of fifteen members, with the probate judge and another 
of the members as elders, and the organization of a Sunday School with the 
secretary of the trustees (E. C. Ferguson) as superintendent. I promised them 
preaching once a month, and Brother Dunning, of Seattle, will also give monthly 
supply, which will keep them pretty well ministered unto until the board sends 
a nian to reside in the field. Two most eligible lots have been donated for a church 
site, and we are in hopes of getting a good lift from the Board of Church Erection. 
Altogether this is a most promising field, partly because the prospects of the county 
are good and partly because there is no opposition in the field. I suppose, how- 
ever, the devil won’t let this good thing alone very long. Some sectarian bigot 
will be hearing of the Lord’s work in Snohomish City, and will come up and try 
to divide the people, of course, ‘for the glory of God,’ and not for the gratification 
of denominational selfishness. I wish such men would find a better way of 
glorifying God. 

“Yours very truly, 
“Olympia, W. T. J. R. THOMPSON. 
“May 15, 1876.” | 
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Andrew Lochrie was teacher of the one-room school, which was sadly in need 
of repairs but which was refitted during the year with brand new patent desks. 
The average daily attendance was thirty-seven, with enrollment of fifty-two. The 
“roll of honor” printed in October contained the names of Aggie, Alvin, Howard, 
Calvin and Wisa Haskell, Etta, Ella, Rowena and Vesta Batt, Hattie, Howard 
and Harry Masterson, Sarah, Charles and Leslie Packard, James Clanton, Charles, 
Delia, Ruth, Alice and Bertha Elwell, Sylvia and Ethel Ferguson, Florence and 
Gertie Scotney, May and Clarence Sinclair, Lilly Ward, Maud Morgan, Aggie, 
William and Lizzie Short, Ione Davis, Eddie Pike, Fred Hyde, Sherman Bennett, 
Frank Fields, Hinman Witter, Everett Thornton and Howard Roussin. Mrs. 
L. W. J. Bell was the new teacher. She was a musician as well, and under her 
direction the first entertainment was given, the proceeds of which, $50, went 
towards the purchase of an organ, the first musical instrument in the Snohomish 
schools. Mrs. Bell also organized a music class and took prominent part in all 
social functions and musical programs, the Star saying of her, “She has no equals 
in this part of the country, and few superiors anywhere.” 


SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 


The Atheneum grew and prospered and Eldridge Morse was made its librarian, 
with Dr. A. C. Folsom, supervisor of science department and W. H. Ward super- 
visor of theatrical and musical programs, and this society furnished some fine 
home talent entertainments which all the town attended. The Atheneum began 
the erection of a hall for its own use in December. The Centennial Lodge of the 
Masonic order received its dispensation, with fifteen charter members, and the 
Star said that its “little hall is tastefully fitted up, with a three-ply carpet of beau- 
tiful pattern with appropriate border. This was the first lodge in Snohomish, the 
Good Templars second and the Odd Fellows the third. Olympia Lodge, No. 1, 
I. O. O. F., was incorporated by the Legislature December 19, 1855. Levi Lee- 
land, lecturer for the Good Templars, visited Snohomish in December and organ- 
ized Olive Leaf Lodge, also with fifteen charter members. George Plumb was 
W. C. T. and other officers were W. Short, L. E. Beach, C. Packard, C. Morgan, 
C. Haskell, A. Plate, J. Hood, M. W. Tirtlot, J. Trana, B. H. Morgan, C. Thorn- 
ton, F. Fields, M. P. Thornton, chiefly the young men and lads of the community. 

The three great public events of the year were the celebration of the Fourth, 
the county fair and the Christmas tree. Great preparations were made for the 
centennial celebration of the Nation’s birthday. The history as read by Eldridge 
Morse has been given on preceding pages. The eloquent Thomas Burke of Seattle 
was orator of the day. The program was in charge of W. H. Ward and began 
with a salute at sunrise. There was a parade with men and women dressed in the 
garb of the Continentals and a ragmuffin brigade in charge of Hugh Ross. E. C. 
Ferguson presided at the literary program, which was held ‘“‘on the same grounds 
as last year.” The Declaration was read by Andrew Lochrie and an original 
Centennial Ode was given by L. E. Beach. Music was provided, according to the 
Star, by “Mrs. Bell and the famous Bell sisters, George W. Ward, of Seattle, W. 
H. Ward and Miss Fannie Low—it being her first time on the stage in solo.” The 
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day ended with a grand ball at the Riverside Hotel and the Star declared that the 
celebration was “softening, elevating and ennobling.” 

The county fair, the second one in the county’s history, was held September 26, 
27 and 28, and was a success. Mention of the premium winners is made in the 
chapter devoted to agriculture. 

The Christmas celebration was a real community affair and was preceded by a 
public meeting at which committees on hall, subscriptions, reception, presents, 
music and miscellaneous entertainment were named. At Riverside hall two large 
trees were prepared, W. M. Tirtlot and Reverend McFee gave addresses and Santa 
Claus distributed gifts, the value of which, the Star boasts, amounted to $1,200. 

There were other social gaieties, dances, socials, literary programs and especial 
rejoicings at the weddings, three noteworthy ones taking place during the year. 
In April, H. G. York, some twenty years later the treasurer of Snohomish County, 
was married to Miss Mary E. Turner, sister of Mrs. E. Morse, of Snohomish; in 
May, Hugh Ross and Miss May Wellman were united, Rev. J. R. Thompson 
performing the marriage ceremony, and on August 9, Isaac Cathcart and Miss Julia 
J. Johns were married at Seattle. As the popular landlord of the Exchange, Mr. 
Cathcart did not forget his friends, and he advertised that there would be a “free 
social” on the night of the 10th at the Exchange “for all friends and patrons.” 
The town and the countryside accepted this invitation en masse. Crowds greeted 
the bridal couple when the little steamer arrived at the dock. There was a recep- 
tion at the hotel parlors and a 6 o’clock dinner to especially invited friends; after 
which the hotel “was thrown open to the public and no pains were spared to make 
the event a joyous one.” “After supper,” reads the account, “the parlor resounded 
with rich strains of music, in which the Bell sisters took a prominent part.” Danc- 
ing began at 9 o’clock at the Ferguson building and lasted the balance of the night, 
the musicians donating their services. This was the greatest wedding celebration 
in Snohomish’s history. 

But the year was not without its tragedies, and in these times of grief the heart 
of the community was equally as united as in hours of joy. The winter of 1875-76 
was unusually cold and the rare treat of skating was afforded. Two young lads, 
each sixteen years old, were victims of the sport, falling through the thin ice on 
Blackman’s Lake and drowning in spite of the gallant attempts of Clayton Packard 
and Charles Elwell to rescue them. The boys were Arthur F. Batt, son of the 
former county treasurer, John Batt, and Horace C. Low, son of J. N. Low. 


PIONEER WOMEN DIE 


In March occurred the death of Mrs. Eldridge Morse, the third white woman 
to die in Snohomish County. Her maiden name was Martha E. Turner and she 
was born of English parentage, at Urichsville, Ohio, December 1, 1851. She 
removed with her parents to Iowa in 1854, and was a school teacher at Albia, Iowa, 
when she was married to Eldridge Morse, April 4, 1871. It was there that their 
son Edward C. Morse, who is now a resident of Index, was born, April 1, 1872. 
During the same year the little family journeyed to the Northwest, making Sno- 
homish their home. Too frail for pioneer life, Mrs. Morse’s death came after a 
long illness. There was no church and the funeral services were held at the Ex- 
change Hotel; there was no preacher, and W. H. Ward, the village blacksmith, 
pronounced the funeral oration ; but who may say that the grief was not as poignant 
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and the sympathy not as genuine as if there had been all the solemnities of churchly 
burial ? 

The first white woman to die in Snohomish County was Mrs. Abraham Peden 
(nee Edna Martin), the wife of a farmer living two miles east of Snohomish. 
When going on a visit to her friend, Mrs. Samuel H. Howe, who lived near the 
head of Ebey Slough, in July, 1870, the canoe, with a son of J. N. Low, later 
captain of the Nellie, struck a snag and Mrs. Peden was drowned. The second 
death of a white woman was that of Mrs. M. W. Packard, wife of one of the first 
merchants of Snohomish, two of whose sons, Clayton and Leslie, are residents of 

this county today. Her death occurred December 12, 1875. 
During the year 1876 Snohomish lost two valuable men by death—L. P. Smith, 
a farmer, from the State of Maine, whose ranch was adjacent to the city, and 
Elisha Packwood, for whom Packwood precinct was named. He was sixty-seven 
years of age and had been in the county a number of years, his ranch on Ebey 
Slough being one of the best in the valley. It was said of him that he was “genial, 
agreeable and well read.” He left a wife and several children. 

E. C. Ferguson was married in 1868 to Miss Lucretia Morgan, who lived at 
Mud Bay, near Olympia; their acquaintance beginning while Mr. Ferguson was 
serving as a member of the Legislature. It was at this time that he sold his saloon, 
the Blue Eagle, to his brother, and built a wharf and residence on his own claim in 
West Snohomish. His father-in-law, H. D. Morgan, was Indian agent, and his 
brother-in-law, J. D. Morgan, came to Snohomish in 1872, the latter clerking in 
the Ferguson store. Both were candidates for office in 1876; the father for probate 
judge and the son for county treasurer. 

Among the other prominent men of the community were Hyrcanus Blackman 
and Benjamin F. Stretch, opposing candidates for sheriff in 1876. Blackman was 
born at Bradley, Me., in 1847, and was engaged in the lumber business with his 
brothers in that state before they transferred their interests to the West. He was 
graduated from a business college at New Haven, Conn., came to the Sound country 
in 1872 and was a member of the firm of Blackman Bros., the foremost loggers 
of the county for many years. ; 

Stretch was born in the East and followed the sea for a number of years before 
coming to Snohomish County, in 1864, as ship’s officer and whaler. He had at 
this time been sheriff of the county for eight years. He had a ranch five miles up 
the river from Snohomish, was part owner of the steamer Nellie, and also owned 
a scow which did much freighting and a pile driver outfit which did much of the 
construction work along the river. He was a big man, genial and hearty, and was 
known in every part of the county. 

L. H. Witter was a Kentuckian who served in the Union army. After residing 
for a time in southern states he came to Snohomish County in 1872, and in 1876, 
with his partner, Bennett, he was building a small water mill on the Pillchuck 
River. M. T. Wight was a logger of some prominence, who came in 1874. Hugh 
Ross, a candidate for county superintendent, was a log runner who had been in 
the county since 1864 and who had held the office of coroner for four years. J. N. 
Low, also a candidate for office, was the first proprietor of the Riverside Hotel. 


1876 A PROSPEROUS YEAR 


The apex of the early prosperity of Snohomish was reached in 1876. The 
Star boasted of the improvements, saying that “over a dozen residences and busi- 
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ness houses were erected, together with improvements to old buildings to the extent 
of nearly $5,000.” Piles were also driven for several new wharves to afford better 
accommodations for the steamers which were making twice as many trips as for- 
merly. The settlement up the river was increasing and specially built steamers 
began making more frequent trips above Snohomish, the Nellie planning to make 
regular trips, twice a month, twenty to twenty-five miles up stream. “With the 
exception of potatoes,” the Star said, “all the crops were good, with good trans- 
portation facilities. The logging interests also did well. There were some twenty 
camps on the river, employing about three hundred men. There was an average 
good market for logs and drive losses were low. The new sawmill within a mile 
of this city will supply local needs. There is sufficient work for all, none being 
necessarily idle. Is this not a good showing for a town site which less than five 
years ago was Government land to which none here could give a valid title? The 
prospects for 1877 could not be better. We have two fine hotels. The Riverside, 
the oldest on the river, 1s sumptuously furnished, Shone Bros. having installed all 
the modern improvements and having the largest hall north of Seattle. The Ex- 
change, by I. Cathcart, has been enlarged, bathrooms have been introduced and 
such other conveniences as the times demand, and soon this hotel will entertain 
guests in true San Francisco style.” This was also the era of the first sidewalks 
on Main Street, and the Star almost exploded with pride when it announced that 
“Judge Haskell has a new covered wagon for milk. Thus gradually, but slowly 
and surely, our little town is having added to it all the conveniences of city life.” 
One need feel no pity for Snohomish in 1876. 


AFFAIRS OF 1877 


There were not many business changes in 1877, but W. G. Stevens opened a 
new saloon, the Cosmopolitan, the bar top of which was one board of curly maple, 
noted at the time as “‘the prettiest piece of wood ever manufactured in this county.” 
Wales & Catching, carpenters and boat builders, dissolved partnership, Catching 
going to California and Wales, who was one of the earliest settlers, carrying on 
the business at the old Blue Eagle. Shone Bros. also dissolved partnership as 
proprietors of the Riverside Hotel and in 1878 it was bought by H. W. Light. In 
May, 1877, Blackman Brothers began the erection of a number of small cottages 
to house their workmen, and, in July, J. D. Morgan opened the first meat market 
in the county. Roberts was the first tinner, in 1878, and in April of that year 
Cotton & Hurley started the county’s first brick works, ‘‘at a clay bank near Mur- 
hard’s place, but a few rods from the plank road” built by Ferguson. This men- 
tion shows that the trail of the ’60s had, in a few places at least, been succeeded 
by the planked highway. 

Nevertheless the shadow of hard times was upon the land. In May, 1877, J. 
Ross & Co. were reported as financially embarrassed, and by October the Star was 
obliged to state, mournfully, that “we have never seen so many men around town 
or on the river without a dollar. Law suits, suspensions, bankruptcies and financial 
ruin are the main topics of talk. Even ‘provender’ is a matter for careful con- 
sideration. Lawyers are busy wrestling with moneyless men for bankrupt clients. 
Squads of men may be seen speaking in low tones of their misfortunes.” If the 
Star gave a true picture of the times, it is no wonder the growth of Snohomish 
and the other villages of the Sound nearly ceased. Almost the only note of im- 
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provement in 1878 was that the telegraph line had been put in order between 
Snohomish and Point Eliott, the Snohomish office being moved from the Ferguson 
to the Packard & Jackson store with Henry F. Jackson as operator. 


EARLY EPIDEMICS 


Contagious diseases were among the most dreaded enemies of the early settlers. 
Smallpox, scarlet fever and, worst of all, the black diptheria took heavy toll year 
after year. Anti-toxin had not been discovered, quarantine laws were difficult to 
enforce and these epidemics ran their course almost unchecked. In March, 1877, 
diptheria broke out in a mild form, at Snohomish. Mrs. Ferguson, Mrs. Swett, 
three of the Shone family were among the sick, but no deaths were reported. The 
contagion spread into the country, however, with increasing virulence and in 1878, 
from the home of Samuel Howe, on Ebey Slough, the entire family of five children 
was taken within five weeks, and in April, Ethel, daughter of E. C. Ferguson, was 
a victim. An epidemic of scarletina frightened the people in 1879, but it was not 
until some years later that the harvest of death through diptheria and smallpox was 
at its height. Dissipation was also the cause of much grief and disaster, although 
in this respect times have changed but little. Poverty, insanity, crimes of violence, 
murder and untimely death stalked out of the doors of the Blue Eagle and the 
Exchange and the Cosmopolitan as certainly and surely as they issue from the 
haunts of the bootlegger of today. There is a note of deep pathos in the statement 
of the newspaper in February, 1877, that a young man named McDonald had been 
sent to Steilacoom as insane through inebriacy and that he came from Michigan 
and was “evidently of good family—at least, one of his female relatives had sup- 
plied him with twenty-one fine linen shirts.” Can one not picture the young man, 
leaving the sheltered home to seek a splendid fortune in the unknown West, yield- 
ing to temptation and coming to this inglorious end, while the loved ones who sent 
him forth with such tender care for his comfort, waited in vain for his return? 
The making of the West is a wonderful story, but it took strong men and good 
women to write its pages; the weaklings, either physical or moral, fell by the way. 


FIRST MILITIA COMPANY 


1877 was the year of the Indian War in Eastern Washington and Western 
Idaho, when Chief Joseph led his men in their last stand against the whites. Events 
proved that the settlements along the Sound were in no danger, but the people did 
not know that at the time and much alarm was felt. At Snohomish, on July 7, 
1877, a call was issued for the citizens ‘‘to meet at the lower hall of the Atheneum 
building for the purpose of organizing a militia company, electing officers, etc., and 
to take the necessary steps to secure arms for home protection.” This call was 
signed by A. C. Folsom, Henry Jackson, H. A. Gregory, W. M. Tirtlot, I. C. 
Ferguson, R. Haskell, M. W. Packard, H. W. Light and William Whitfield. Gov- 
ernor Ferry had called for 500 volunteers to aid Gen. O. O. Howard, who was 
already in the field at the head of federal troops. In addition to the call to consider 
home protection there was, therefore, a second call issued for volunteers for active 
service; this was signed by L. E. Beach, J. H. Plaskett, James Hood and John D. 
Morgan, and represented the younger men of the community. Two documents 
were drawn up at this citizens’ meeting, one for the signature of volunteers, which 
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was signed by twenty-one at once, and the other to be signed by such as wished to 
join the proposed permanent militia company. L. I. Beach, J. H. Plaskett and 
J. D. Morgan were appointed as a committee to secure added names on both rolls. 
At a second meeting, held July 15, L. E. Beach, chairman of the recruiting com- 
mittee, reported a total enrollment of sixty-five, whereupon it was voted to organize 
a militia company under the laws of Washington, and the following officers were 
elected: Captain, J. H. Plaskett; first lieutenant, L. E. Beach; second lieutenant, 
Kendrick Shone; first sergeant, J. D. Morgan; second, George Tompkins; third, 
W. F. Eddy; fourth, N. D. Curtis; corporals, James Hood, H. A. Gregory and 
James Hughes. Recruiting officers were named to solicit more volunteers; J. H. 
Plaskett for Snohomish City and vicinity, F. E. Phelps for Snoqualmie Valley and 
F. Matthews for Qualco and the Skykomish Valley. By-laws were drawn up and 
adopted and excitement ran high. It was proposed to form companies at Lowell 
and Mukilteo and the young men of Centerville were asked to join with Mukilteo. 
By this time the prowess of General Howard had brought the insurrection nearly 
to a close and Snohomish County through its citizens and through its county com- 
missioners appealed in vain for arms. The company was called for drill, but with- 
out arms and with no apparent need for military service the enthusiasm soon waned. 
The only recognition by the governor of this patriotic effort on the part of Sno- 
homish was the appointment of Eldridge Morse as a lieutenant colonel on his staff. 
A year later, when another uprising was feared, the people of Snohomish failed 
to enthuse, and their spokesman, the Star, said: “Last year some three hundred 
were ready and willing to go from the Sound, but their services were not required ; 
yet their presence would have done much. A company was organized here, con- 
sisting mostly of experienced officers and veteran soldiers. Arms have been re- 
peatedly promised, but never issued. The men would have provided their own 
uniforms and a drilled company of seventy-five, under proper officers, was ready 
to go on a week's notice if given arms and transportation. The Indians here are 
so few and friendly, and water transportation is so good that there is little to fear 
in the Sound country, except in this valley from the Klickitats east of the moun- 
tains. The people of the Sound can care for themselves if given arms.” 


ATHENEUM BUILDING 


The most outstanding accomplishments of Snohomish people during the late 
‘70s were the erection of the Atheneum building and the church, and the improve- 
ment shown by the schools. 

The first articles under which the Atheneum was incorporated proved inade- 
quate to cover the ambitious building project which was conceived in the fall of 
1876, and new articles were drawn providing for larger capital and the sale of 
shares, rather than membership fees. By March, E. C. Ferguson, who had the 
building in charge, had disbursed $1,426.56, all but $78.46 had been paid, the 
shortage being accounted for, perhaps, by the fact that $1,100 paid in greenbacks 
were accounted as $1,000. The financial report showed receipts for membership, 
from December, 1873, to April, 1877, as follows: Cash, $725.35; books, $144.25; 
services, $225—a total of $1,094.60. Surely a splendid showing by so small a 
hamlet for such a cause. 

The last heavy timbers of the Atheneum Building were raised May 9, 1877. 
W. H. Wale was appointed caretaker and, on the resignation of A. Lochrie, W. B. 
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Stevens was elected librarian. New officers elected September 8, 1877, for the 
first time recognized the women members, the officers being: President, EX. C. Fer- 
guson; vice presidents, Mrs. Bell and Mrs. Ward; secretary, -\. C. Folsom; treas- 
urer, J. H. Plaskett. With the opening of the new building on September 14, 1877, 
it was determined “to revive the old literary exercises formerly held in the Blue 
Eagle building.” The recognition of the women was eminently proper, for by the 
following February what was perhaps the first piano in Snohomish County was 
installed in the Atheneum hall. It represented the work of the women of the com- 
munity for more than two years in raising funds by the various devices dear to 
the hearts of aid societies the country over, and without which our churches and 
public places would, indeed, be unadorned. 


FIRST CHURCH BUILDING 


Hand in hand with the work on the literary hall went the work of building the 
first church. Rev. J. R. Thompson remained the inspiring leader of the movement 
and gave much time to Snohomish, although he had been promoted to the position 
of superintendent of all vacant and new missions in Washington territory. Meet- 
ings were held in the schoolhouse while the work on the church progressed. Some 
idea of what this building meant to the community and the sacrifice it implied are 
shown by the announcement which W. M. Tirtlot had published calling on all 
who had given work on the new church building to report on Monday, March 5, at 
8 a. m., and on all who had given shingles to report at the Wilbur store on or 
before that date. At the same time Royal Haskell called for one-half of cash 
subscriptions to be paid by April 1. Rain delayed the work and a sudden rise in 
the river carried away some of the lumber intended for the building, but on June 6 
it was joyfully announced that the edifice was complete, except the tower and 
painting, and that services would be held in it the following Sunday. Rev. T. W. 
McCoy was assigned to the church in July and was the first resident clergyman in 
Snohomish County of Protestant faith. As a reward for its enterprise the Pres- 
bytery of Puget Sound held its first meeting at Snohomish City, November 9, 
1877. The chief interest was in the installment of Rev. T. W. McCoy as pastor, 
in the presence of a large congregation. Despite their best efforts the church was 
not out of debt, and in the March following a carpenter who held a lien on the 
building for work done, posted notices on the building that next Sunday services 
would be held in HIS church, but that no collection would be taken. ‘ 


SCHOOL PROGRESS 


The schools flourished during 1877 under the direction of Mrs. Bell, and one of 
the notable events of the year was the school exhibit, given in March. The program 
will be of interest, as some who took part and their children and their children’s 
children are living in the county today. The principal features were: 

Dialogue—“School Doings at Riverhead,” by Lizzie Bell, Howell Roussin and 
Calvin Haskell. 

Dialogue—“Choose Your Words,” by Fannie Low, the Misses Bell, Millie 
Woods, and Howell Roussin. 

Solo—“My Flapjacks ’Tis of Thee,” by Roy Haskell (“this bright little fellow 


bringing the house down’’). 
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Two solos by Lillie Ward, the second, “The Gypsy Girl,” being sung in costume. 

Recitation—“The Months,” by twelve young ladies in appropriate garb. 

Song and tableau—‘Decorating Soldiers’ Graves.” 

W. H. Ward and Miss Lilly Bell were the grown-ups who contributed to the 
pleasure of the evening with vocal numbers, and the proceeds amounted to $45, 
which, with the amount already raised, was sufficient to pay for the new organ. 
Mrs. Bell was very properly engaged for the ensuing term. In the “roll of honor” 
for September, 1877, the children of sixteen families were represented; they were: 
Fannie Low, Harry, Howard and Hattie Masterson, Leslie, Charles, Clayton and 
Sarah Packard, Jerome and Nellie Stevens, Ethel and Sylvia Ferguson, Wisa, 
Howard and Warren Haskell, Charles Stevenson, Lillie Ward, Charles and Willie 
Flwell, Edith Blackman, Katie Foss, William Tirtlot, Fred Gene, Gertie and 
Minnie Scotney, May Sinclair, Georgia Trana, Charles Brem and Milly Woods. 
Public school funds became exhausted, however, and in the spring of 1878 Mrs. 
Bell taught a private school in the schoolhouse until she left for a better field at 
New Tacoma, in March. There appears to have been no public school for some 
time; the Star telling, in January, 1879, that “Miss Gardener is again in town 
teaching a select school, in the absence of funds to keep up a public school during 
the winter. At present there are thirty-two pupils.” 

A bit of real enterprise was shown when E. C. Ferguson built what was un- 
doubtedly the first plank road in Snohomish County, at a cost of about $2,000. 
This road extended from Snohomish to the Ferguson & Morgan mill. It began 
near the schoolhouse and crossed the logging railway of Blackman Brothers not 
far from the Murhard residence. The roadbed was graded and well drained and 
the planking was three inches thick. 

H. G. Struve of Seattle, D. D. G. S. of the Odd Fellows lodge, assisted by 
W. H. Pumphrey, also of Seattle, had the honor of organizing the first lodge of 
the I. O. O. F. in Snohomish County, at Snohomish, April 23, 1878, with five 
charter members. A banquet at the People’s Restaurant followed the business 
session and the new lodge planned to meet in the hall used by the Masons and the 
Good Templars. In January, 1879, the Masons bought a corner lot of Joseph E. 
Getchell on which they built the two-story structure, 30 by 60 feet, which was their 
lodge home as well as the county courthouse for many years. The April, 1879, 
term of the district court was held in the new building. Another evidence of 
activity in the little town, even in the midst of hard times, was the organization of 
‘a cornet band of ten members. W.H. Ward was the leader and the officers were: 
Carl A. Missimer, president; E. H. Nicholl, secretary; and J. H. Plaskett, treas- 
urer. C. A. Missimer was a young man who had been in the county but a few 
years, coming first as a photographer and having the honor, after great toil and 
hardship, of taking the first photograph of the beautiful Snoqualmie Falls. 

The first mention of baseball as a recognized sport in Snohomish County was 
in September, 1877, when the Snohomish nine defeated Lowell by 32 to 27. The 
names of these pioneers of the national sport were: Snohomish—Charles Hill, 
James Anderson, Hinckley, H. Jackson, Dexter Huff, M. McClare, Ben Cook, C. 
Packard and J. Hughes. 

Lowell—Wm. Erwin, Chas. Albee, L. Jackson, Wm. Dunning, H. Hennin- 
boffer, McFadden, J. Nolan, M. Barnett, N. T. Smith. The Snohomish club was 
known as the Pacifics, while the Lowell team was dubbed the Union. On Septem- 
ber 16, the Unknowns of Port Gamble defeated Snohomish, 38 to 22, the Snoho- 
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mish lineup containing the names of four of the players listed with Lowell pre- 
viously. The Star contains no mention of baseball in 1878 or 1879, and as every 
newspaper featured such news it is safe to say that the sport languished during 
those years. The name “Pacifics” stuck, however, as the title of the Snohomish 
club and it was one of the very best on the entire Pacific coast during the eighties. 


PIONEER WEDDINGS 


During good times and bad there was “marriage and giving in marriage’ among 
the pioneers. Among the notable weddings were those of J. A. C. Cedergreen 
and Amelia H. Frederickson, at Snohomish, December 25, 1876; Eldridge Morse 
and Miss Fannie Oliver, of Centerville, January 7, 1877; Kenric Shone and Mrs. 
Augusta A. Drake, at Packwood’s Landing, by Justice S. T. Packwood, February 
4, 1877; of Benjamin F. Stretch and Miss Melvina Hartsock, of Thurston Coun- 
ty, at Swantown, January 31, 1877; of Clark Ferguson and Miss Martha Brem, 
at the New England Hotel, Seattle, Rev. J. F. Ellis officiating, on October 29, 
1877; of John H. Davis and Miss Mary Harvick at Mukilteo, June 8, 1878; of 
S. O. Woods and Miss C. Mathewson, at Snohomish, by Rev. T. W. McCoy, July 
3, 1878; of John P. Berry and Mrs. Helen A. Fish, at the residence of J. W. Borst 
on Snoqualmie Prairie in King County, on July 20, 1878. This last wedding is 
mentioned here, although it took place in King County, as it was said to be the first 
marriage ever celebrated there according to the customs of the white people. Many 
Indians wanted to witness the “Boston wedding”, and the couple was married under 
an apple tree, the ceremony being witnessed by some twenty-five “Bostons” and 
many Indians. This note serves to bring sharply to mind the primitive conditions 
which prevailed all about Snohomish, in spite of its church and lodges and Athe- 
neum. Following the wedding of Eldridge Morse all his friends were invited to a 
“sociable” which was given at the Riverside Hotel, but the great celebration was 
held when the popular sheriff, Ben Stretch, arrived with his bride on the steamer 
Nellie. There was a party at the Riverside which fairly rivalled the Cathcart wed- 
ding party. Fannie Low and Frank Matthews furnished music for the dancers, 
the table was gotten up “in Shone’s best style” and, according to the Star, “the 
assemblage was one of the largest and most brilliant ever seen in Snohomish.” 


DEATH OF MRS. JOHN ELWELL 


Again the chronicle must turn from gaiety to grief, and record the death of 
another of the noble pioneer women, Eliza, wife of John Elwell, senior, who died 
on January 29, 1879. She had been an invalid for some time, but death came very 
suddenly, and in the absence of her husband, who was working at the log boom 
at Priest Point. She was born at Whiting, Maine, May 25, 1819, her maiden name 
being Eliza Crosby. She was married to John Elwell at Northfield, Maine, Sep- 
tember 12, 1838. Mr. Elwell came first to the Sound country to investigate the 
possibilities of the lumber industry and being fully satisfied with the prospects, he 
returned to Maine bringing Mrs. Elwell and the family to Snohomish County in 
1872. The children were Tamlin, John, Mrs. John Hilton, Mrs. Harry Getchell, 
Walter, George, Edgar, Charlie and Buddie. They were a family of woodsmen 
and loggers and Mrs. Elwell was a mother not only to them but to all the men of 
the logging camps, who came to her with their griefs and lonelinesses and were 
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comforted by her “mothering”. She was one of the notable women of her day 
in Snohomish County, and it was a serious loss to the community that her health 
and life were not longer spared. Concerning her funeral the Star said: “Mrs. 
Elwell’s funeral was the most largely attended of any ever held in this place, there 
being over 100 people who followed the body to the cemetery, of whom about one- 
fifth were relatives of the deceased. The parting scene at the grave was very 
touching; the grief manifested by her family was very earnest and heartfelt and 
strongly affected all who were present.” 


NORTHERN STAR FADES 


On May 5, 1879, was printed the last issue of the Northern Star. The editor 
gave many reasons, personal and otherwise, for its failure.. It was a good news- 
paper, especially when it is considered that it was published in a village which at 
no time during the newspaper’s existence numbered 200 inhabitants. With its 
last issue there comes a hiatus in the known history of Snohomish County which 
it is impossible to fill except through meagre records and faulty memories. Mr. 
Morse truly said that the Star had “left a permanent impress upon the whole 
Puget Sound country.” The editor, Eldridge Morse, was evidently a visionary 
man; none but such would have dreamed of starting a newspaper at Snohomish in 
1876, and none but a visionary man could have had the courage to maintain it for 
more than three years. His picture of business conditions of 1879 may have been 
tinged by his personal disappointments, but he did not greatly overdraw the pic- 
ture when he said, in his “Valedictory”: “For the past two and one-half years the 
logging business has been so paralyzed here that nearly all those connected with 
it have lost money, and most of them have become bankrupt and financially ruined 
so that it will require a term of years, sufficient for the development of the im- 
mense agricultural resources of this valley, to restore the former prosperity of this 
place.” The revival came more quickly than Mr. Morse anticipated, but the dark 
days lasted well into 1883. 


CHAPTER II 
SNOHOMISH SUPREMACY 


ERA OF DEPRESSION ENDS AND WEST BOOMS—SNOHOMISH DOMINATES 
COUNTY—SNOHOMISH “EYE” OPENS—BUSINESS REVIVAL IN 1883— 
FIRST ATTEMPT TO INCORPORATE—SNOHOMISH IN 1884—EVENTS OF 
1885—ANTI-CHINESE MOVEMENT—GOOD TIMES APPROACH—RAILROAD 
REACHES SNOHOMISH—FIRST WATERWORKS—SNOHOMISH INCORPOR- 
ATES—FIRST BANK ORGANIZED—PROGRESS IN EARLY NINETIES— 
SEATTLE FIRE—MANY IMPROVEMENTS AT SNOHOMISH—FINAL INCOR- 
PORATION—POSTAL HISTORY—CITY BANKRUPT—HAPPENINGS OF 1892 
—SMALLPOX SCOURGE-—CITY ELECTION OF 1892—INCENDIARY FIRES OF 
1893—-EVENTS OF 1894-CATHCART FAILURE—COUNTY SEAT REMOVED. 


While there was no great activity manifested at Snohomish during the first two 
years of the decade which opened with January 1, 1880, there was a steady gain 
as the country developed agriculturally as well as in the logging and lumber indus- 
tries. It is noted on the county records that the commissioners granted the petition 
of S. M. Knapp to be allowed to build a wharf across the terminus of Avenue D, 
but there were few other signs of progress. 

By 1882, the whole country had recovered from the era of depression, capital 
became eager for investment and the energy and business talent of the Eastern 
states sought some new outlet for gain and for adventure. The most attractive 
field for capital was in railroad building. The Government offered bonuses of un- 
told wealth in the shape of land grants and everywhere ambitious communities were 
beckoning with open hands and pocketbooks for the rails to be laid in their direc- 
tion. No portion of the United States offered better opportunity for investment 
and settlement than did the great Northwest with its almost untouched resources, 
its fertile soil, its delightful climate and its enormous wealth in minerals and tim- 
ber. As the great trunk lines began’ to extend their fingers across the continent to 
this land, which was still a “terra incognita’ to nine-tenths of the people of the 
United States, people by the thousands made their way to Oregon and Washing- 
ton. Each man hoped to cast his lot in some future metropolis and railroad ter- 
minus, but it was sheer guesswork as to what city that would be. Almost every 
hamlet on the coast claimed that it would soon be a dangerous rival to New York 
City, and, to use a mid-westernism, the eager investors were kept “milling” around, 
carried from one place to another by glowing reports and “inside tips” as to rail- 
road locations. Snohomish was almost the only city on the Sound which did not 
join in this carnival of speculation and aircastle construction, which lasted from 
1882 until it met its inevitable Waterloo in the panic days of 1894-1896. 
Nevertheless, Snohomish benefited greatly by the tide of immigration. After visit- 
ing scores of cities-to-be, many believed it better to settle in a town that was actual- 
ly growing and doing business at the time, and these men came to Snohomish, mak- 
ing real estate of value for almost the first time, doubling the population, which was 
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not saying a great deal in 1882, and bringing new business enterprises. There was, 
however, no riot of speculation, no “boom” at any time in the history of Snohomish 
City. The railroad talk, then and later, did not excite Snohomish. It felt secure 
that when any railroad came to Puget Sound it would come to Snohomish and 
could see no reason to get excited about it or to offer extravagant bonuses for the 
inevitable. Thus Snohomish received much of the benefit of the new era without 
inviting the devastating reactions which came to such towns as Anacortes, Fairhaven 
and a score of other over-boomed towns. It was not until Everett sprang like a 
giant from the shores of Port Gardner that the star of Snohomish began to wane, 
and it was not until 1897 that the scene was fully shifted, with the loss of the county 
seat, and Everett became the center of the county’s history. Other communities 
were being established and were growing in importance, but Snohomish occupied 
the spotlight and its chronicles represent a large portion of the county’s history. 


SNOHOMISH DOMINATES COUNTY 


It was in 1882 that the LaConner Mail said of Snohomish: “It is one of the 
prettiest towns not only on the Sound, but on the coast; situated as it is on nice 
sloping ground on the north bank of the Snohomish River. It has probably the 
largest hall in the territory, besides a fine courthouse, Masonic Hall and first class 
hotel. It has 400 inhabitants and is well supplied with general merchandise stores, 
billiard and sample rooms, drug store, meat market, hardware store, two blacksmith 
shops, and is altogether one of the most orderly and sociable communities extant. 
Both religious and benevolent societies are well represented and patronized, while 
young people meet in social reunion every Saturday night. Snohomish and Lowell 
are the chief business centers of the river, the latter being six miles below the for- 
mer, a short distance from the head of the delta. For some years past the Snoho- 
mish River was the chief logging center: now Skagit leads; the Snohomish output 
this year was 30,000,000 feet, Skagit 40,000,000. At the present high price of logs 
this means cash receipts to both rivers of about $500,000.” One of the new enter- 
prises was the photograph gallery opened by Mrs. S. S. Stephens in Mrs. Lawry’s 
cottage, and that of William Whitfield, who resigned his position as purser of the 
Nellie to enter the express business. Snohomish felt its growing importance and 
complained bitterly of its inadequate mat] service. Mail was received twice a week, 
from Seattle, on Mondays and Fridays, but it was said that this too often meant 
Wednesdays and Saturdays, the first of the week mail often failing to connect with 
the mail boat to Falls City, which left on Tuesday mornings. For the third time 
the citizens vainly petitioned to have Snohomish made a postal money order office. 


SNOHOMISH “EYE” OPENS 


The real impetus of better times was manifested in the establishment of the 
county’s second newspaper, The Snohomish Eye, the first issue of which was on 
January 11, 1882, with H. F. Jackson and C. H. Packard owners and C. H. Pack- 
ard, editor. This was a neatly printed four-column folio. It contained the pro- 
fessional cards of A. C. Folsom and H. A. Eddy (a newcomer) as physicians and 
of William Whitfield as notary public and conveyancer, in the Masonic Building. 
Among the early advertisers were Blackman Bros., general merchandise; William 
Patterson, boot and shoemaker; Lot Wilbur, drugs; Jackson Bros., general mer- 
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chandise; James Evans, hardware; England & Deering, meats, groceries and hard- 
ware; The Snohomish Trading Co., E. C. Ferguson, manager; John Hilton, dry 
goods, groceries and meats; Mrs. Hilton, millinery; the Logger’s Saloon, C. Lawry 
& Co., which advertised champagne and billiards. Nine applications to buy tim- 
ber lands were advertised in this first issue; among the birth notices were those of 
sons born to the homes of Edward Albee and Tamlin Elwell, and daughters to the 
homes of Dr. H. A. Eddy and D. L. Jackson. The marriage of C. D. Morgan and 
Clara Niemeyer, December 25, 1881, was mentioned. The real estate column showed 
many transfers from various parties to the Puget Mill Co. amounting to 4,300 
acres. The average price of a claim of 160 acres was $500, as shown by the deeds 
recorded. The market quotations are of interest and were as follows: Fir logs, 
$5.00@$5.50; wool, 22(@)25 cents; flour, $5.00@$7.00 per barrel; oats, 50c; wheat, 
55c; potatoes, 50c; lard, California, 15@17c per pound; butter, 30c; eggs, 25c; 
chix, per dozen, $3.50@$4.00; hay, $12.00; retail meats, beef 7@10c, pork 8@10c, 
mutton 10@12c; livestock, cattle 2@2'Mc, hogs 3@4c, sheep 214c; apples, $1.25@ 
$1.50 per box; furs, beaver $1.50, otter $4.50, bear $2.00@$5.00. 

The new paper admitted that it was not as large as the New York Herald, but 
maintained that it was just as important, in its sphere, and confessed that its first 
object was to make money. The editor was much against the Sunday closing law, 
enforcement of which was being agitated, and drew a pathetic picture of an in- 
jured logger calling piteously, but vainly, for a glass of brandy on the Sabbath day. 


BUSINESS REVIVAL IN 1883 


There were a number of business changes about the first of 1883, J. T. Steven- 
son buying the Plaskett store and Lot Wilbur selling his drug store to H. A. Moore 
& Co. The Atheneum Building had already succumbed to the hard times and was 
fitted up with a resplendent bar and as a public hall by Isaac Cathcart. Mrs. M. L. 
Packard platted and sold a triangular addition of twelve acres and E. C. Ferguson 
held a public auction of lots in his new Fair Grounds addition. The prayer of peti- 
tioners was heard and Snohomish made a money order office July 1, 1883, and by 
the last of October Postmaster Wilbur boasted that he had sold 160 money orders, 
amounting to $3,798.42, and twenty-five postal notes during the month. The tele- 
graph line was put in commission to Point Elhott by E. D. Kromer and J. H. 
Plaskett, after it had been idle for five years. \hen completed the new Cathcart 
Opera House, with its scenery painted by C. A. Missimer, was reputed to be one 
of the finest on the Sound. The home of Charles Jackson, the logging king, with 
its mansard roof, was the finest in the city. One important new institution was 
the firm of Comegys & Vestal, both the members of which were destined to play 
important parts in politics as well as business. They came from Kalama, with a 
brand new stock, purchased in San Francisco. C. H. Bakeman was another ar- 
rival, opening a carriage and furniture shop, and making the first buggy ever man- 
ufactured on Puget Sound. The year following he opened an undertaking estab- 
lishment, the first in Snohomish County. He, too, was to figure prominently in 
politics and to serve the county for ten years as coroner. The Alhambra restaurant 
was started in August, 1883, by John Fredericks; “meals 25 cents, beds 25 cents.” 
Allen Bros., hardware; W. A. Smith, music; Edmund Boesch, Jeweller; Patterson 
& Mudgett, with their ambitious boot factory which employed five men; L. Kline, 
clothier, next to Gem saloon; Deering & Booth, grocery; all these were listed as 
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new businesses during 1883. The first move towards securing fire protection was 
also taken during this year, a force pump being installed on the river bank, with 
100 feet of hose. 


FIRST ATTEMPT TO INCORPORATE 


In October, 1883, a petition signed by 140, was presented to the Legislature 
asking that Snohomish be incorporated, and a law to that effect was passed October 
31, 1883, to be effective January 1, 1884. The officers named in this act were T. 
Ferguson, mayor, and I. Cathcart, C. F. Jackson, G. G. England, W. S. Clay, 
J. H. Swett and T. Rainey, councilmen. A convention was called to nominate city 
officers, Dr. T. H. Rainey presiding. There was objection to the boundaries named, 
and on motion of Packard, seconded by Whitfield, the meeting adjourned without 
action and the election called for January 14, 1884, was not held. The officers 
named by the Legislature did not serve and the movement for incorporation was 
definitely killed in December, 1885, when at a mass meeting the motion to incor- 
porate was beaten, 18 to 22. 

The post office over which Lot Wilbur had presided for eight years changed 
hands when he tendered his resignation, in November, 1883. J. W. Shaver was 
appointed but failed to qualify, and W. W. Pettit became postmaster in February, 
1884. At this time mail for Washington Territory was forwarded from the East 
via Utah and the northern branch of the Union Pacific to Deer Lodge, thence by 
stage to the east end of western division of the Northern Pacific, and on to the 
coast. This was a gain of several days over the old route, via San Francisco and 
by steamer. At Snohomish, Postmaster Pettit established a code system to advise 
people as to the departure of mails. If the steamer Josephine sounded her whistle 
once, it meant that the mail would leave that evening at 8:30 o’clock. Two blasts 
of the whistle meant that it would not leave until the following morning. The 
schedule called for out mails on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays. 


SNOHOMISH IN 1884 


The Seattle Herald said of Snohomish, in January, 1884, that it was an old 
town, of about 700 inhabitants, with a two-story courthouse, several new buildings 
and a new sawmill with capacity of 20,000 feet of lumber daily, a good school 
building, but no school, six saloons, one church and that church had a bell. The 
products as listed by the Herald were “fruits, logs, hay and skating rinks’’, there 
being two rinks, three lawyers, two doctors and the Eye.” A new business house 
in 1884 was that of J. T. Deboldt, grocer, a former clerk for Blackman Bros. After 
quitting the grocery business at Snohomish, Mr. Deboldt studied law at Seattle, 
and he now holds an honored position on the bench in Honolulu. All business did 
not succeed, even with the better times, and the Stevenson store and the Romines 
saloon went into the hands of the sheriff, in August. 

The greatest business sensation of the year was when the Snohomish Trading 
Co., the Ferguson store, at first reported sold to I. R. Dawson, was found to be in 
the hands of the sheriff. 

EVENTS OF 1885 


Major events of 1885 in Snohomish were the opening of Blackman Bros.’ new 
store, in a two-story building which also housed C. J. Cramer, the jeweller, and 
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E. Sutton, confectioner, with the offices of Dr. J .S. McGuire and a new lawyer, 
named Sam Piles, on the second floor. This was some two months prior to the 
fire which devastated their logging camp. In spite of the hardening times, Snoho- 
mish was growing and there was a good demand for lots when the Sinclair addi- 
tion was thrown upon the market. One effect of the new democratic administra- 
tion was the appointment of J. B. Noll to succeed Pettit as postmaster. Daily mail 
service was also established during this year. In November, the contract was let 
for the new I. O. O. F. Hall to J. S. White for $2,426, the building to be 32 by 64, 
and to be completed by March 1, 1886. 


ANTI-CHINESE MOVEMENT 


During this year there was much agitation against the Chinese, throughout the 
length and breadth of the Pacific coast. The newly organized Knights of Labor 
sponsored this movement to a large extent and it became the “burning issue.” 
Snohomish caught the contagion, though there were but few Chinese in the village. 
An anonymous call for a mass meeting was issued and the gathering was held at 
the Masonic Hall. E. C. Ferguson presided, but before the close of the meeting 
he announced himself as against any action. 5S. H. Piles, Dr. A. H. Eddy, Dr. 
Morris and Professor Griffith spoke favoring drastic action, but, possibly on ac- 
count of the stand taken by Ferguson, nothing was done. A second meeting was 
held, addressed by Dr. Eddy, and a committee was appointed to inform the Chinese 
that they must go. This committee refused to act, however, and the matter rested 
in abeyance for some weeks. At Seattle and other cities, however, the crusade 
against the Chinese rose to greater heights and early in February the Chinese were 
quietly told that they were not wanted in Snohomish. With oriental fatalism they 
bowed to the inevitable, and with but a few exceptions, they either sold or removed 
their goods and eighteen of them took boat down the river on the steamer Cascade. 
This crisis was undoubtedly brought about by the serious rioting in Seattle to quell 
which the troops were called out. There remained in Snohomish but three orientals, 
who owned a laundry the business of which they hoped to sell, and they had agreed 
to go the following Monday. All would have been well had not the excitement of 
the Seattle troubles so stirred popular feeling that some misguided men placed 
explosives under the laundry, completely wrecking it. No one was injured and 
the episode would probably have been passed over lightly had the issue not been 
so sharply drawn all over the West. Under the circumstances it was made much 
of and P. J. Cull, Jack Brooks, John Defel and George Vivian were indicted for 
conspiracy, but as in the other cases for participation in this Chinese expulsion, 
they were not convicted. The Eye published the rather implausible theory that the 
Chinese had blown themselves up to create sympathy. But the majority of the 
citizens, while opposed to coolie labor in America, did not approve the unnecessary 
violence used. 


GOOD TIMES APPROACIIED 


In the four years beginning with 1886, Snohomish enjoyed the nearest ap- 
proach to a boom that city has ever experienced. The improvements in 1885 were 
estimated at $23,500, but they were small compared to the advancement made dur- 
ing each succeeding year up to 1890. Following the local option election, in 1886, 
the city was nominally dry and for a time the saloons were closed, but business 
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remained good. The Post-Intelligencer, speaking of Snohomish in April, 1880, 
said: “It supplies people away up on the Snoqualmie and Skykomish rivers, up 
which goods are poled in canoes of from 500 to 3,000 pounds capacity. There are 
daily steamers, the Nellie and the Cascade, to Seattle. The population is estimated 
at 700.” On one day, in October, when the Indians were returning from the hop 
fields, the trade amounted to more than $1,200. A “write-up” in February, 1887, 
placed the population at 800 and said the town contained from 125 to 150 fam- 
ilies, with from 200 te 300 loggers making it their winter quarters, and estimated 
that it supplied the wants of at least 2,000 people. Among those mentioned as rep- 
resentative men were E. C. Ferguson, C. F. Yeaton, Blackman Bros., Comegys & 
Vestal, C. F. and H. F. Jackson, Isaac Cathcart, Ben Stretch, Ulmer Stinson, Wil- 
liam Whitfield, J. H. Plaskett, C. A. Missimer, J. N. Low, M. W. Packard, C. H. 
Packard, G. G. England, James Knapp and Morgan Bros. The local and export 
trade of the city was estimated at $1,000,000 for the preceding year, and it was 
claimed to be the fourth city on the Sound. No wonder the Eye headed its local 
column, “Let ’er boom! The railway is a certainty. The new mill will start up 
on Monday.” 


RAILROAD REACHES SNOHOMISH 


In truth the railway projects, long in the air, were becoming solid realities. 
The Seattle and West Coast Railway was incorporated in April, 1887, its purpose 
being to build from Seattle to the Canadian boundary. The real work was that 
of the Seattle, Lakeshore and Eastern, however, which had been in the field for 
a year, with surveyors and graders all through the county. The work was pushed 
_ rapidly and the first regular train from Seattle to Snohomish was run on July 3, 
1888, although it was obliged to stop on the south side of the river as the bridge 
was not completed until September 22, 1888. This railroad activity was enough in 
itself to have accounted for the prosperity of Snohomish, but added to this was 
the great demand for lumber, both for railroad construction and city building, and 
that industry thrived as it never had before. The improvements in the city of 
Snohomish amounted to $45,000 in 1887 and it began to take on a look of comfort, 
and even of luxury, with the erection of the fine residences of such men as H. C. 
Comegys, J. H. Getchell, Joseph Mallet and E. H. Elwell. During 1888, there 
was great real estate activity. Among the additions platted were those of P. J. 
Fields, the Pillchuck addition, the third Clay addition, the Morgan addition, by 
Spurrell & Snyder, eight lots of which were sold before the plat was filed and on 
which ten houses were soon in course of erection. Real estate transfers for the 
week ending May 29, 1888, amounted to $30,171—more than ever before during 
a month. By the close of 1888, the population of Snohomish had doubled and real 
estate values had quadrupled. It was estimated that 1,200 people lived within the 
incorporation, 1,500 within a mile and 2,500 within the precinct. 


FIRST WATERWORKS 


This prosperity was quickly reflected in city affairs and in the commercial life 
of the town. In October, 1886, Henry Ray, representing the Puget Sound Pipe 
Co., made the first efforts to promote a waterworks system. The Snohomish Water 
Co. was organized the following March. This was to draw its supply from Black- 
man’s Lake and to cost from $12,000 to $15,000. Ray was to be superintendent. 
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The petition for right-of-way was at first refused, but later granted by the county 
commissioners and Snohomish enjoyed the use of a water system by July, 1887. 
The service was at first quite limited, but the mains were extended about two and 
one-half miles in 1888. Following the completion of the waterworks the city gave 
serious consideration to the organization of a fire company, a meeting being called 
at the office of J. H. Plaskett, in July, 1887, but it was not until August, 1888, that 
a hose cart with 1,000 feet of hose was ordered at a cost of $1,300. 


SNOHOMISH INCORPORATES 


In April, 1888, W. P. Bell, as attorney for the citizens, returned from Seattle 
with an order from Judge Jones authorizing the incorporation of Snohomish, the 
trustees named being E. C. Ferguson, Isaac Cathcart, H. Blackman, 5. Vestal and 
M. W. Packard, who were to meet within ten days to name minor offices, pending 
an election. They met and appointed officers and fixed salaries as follows: Mar- 
shal, C. M. Jordan, $20 per month, with $2 for each arrest; clerk, J. Van Bowen, 
$1.50 per meeting; attorney, W. P. Bell, $100 per year; assessor, C. A. Missimer, 
$5 per day for time employed; treasurer, S. M. Knapp, 2 per cent on collections 
and disbursements, with bond of $5,000. The liquor license was fixed at $500, and 
the city received $2,500 from this source in 1888. New sidewalks were ordered, 
grading contracts let and soon plans were made for the erection of a wagon bridge 
across the Snohomish River. The contract for the First Street bridge was let to 
H. A. Eddy, September 8, 1888. 

C. H. Stickles, at one time purser of the Nellie, was the first to propose the 
installation of an electric light plant, and the Snohomish Electric Light Company 
was organized, September 15, 1888, with E. Blackman, president; E. C. Ferguson, 
vice president ; C. H. Stickles, secretary, and Isaac Cathcart, treasurer. There were 
two very important additions to the business of the city at this time. In July, 1887, 
there was let the contract for the most pretentious hotel the city, or the county, had 
ever known. This was compieted by May, 1888. It was three stories high and 
40 by 100 feet in size and bore its name, ‘‘Penobscot Hotel,” in raised gilt letters. 
The furnishings were said to be “finer than those of the Occidental, the Pride of 
Seattle,’ and about one-half of the rooms were heated with stoves. There was a 
fine bar. H. Blackman was the owner of this hostelry, Joseph Mallet the lessee, 
and H. A. Eddy the architect and builder. For a number of years it was the scene 
of the county’s most brilliant gatherings and many noted men among the builders 
of Everett were numbered as its guests. It opened May 23, 1888. 


FIRST BANK ORGANIZED 


In August, 1887, the first bank in Snohomish County opened for business. This 
was the private bank of J. Furth & Co. and had temporary quarters in the Cath- 
cart Building. J. Furth, prominent Seattle banker, was its sponsor and chief owner. 
Gov. E. P. Ferry and B. Gatzert were also interested in this institution. Less than 
a year later, in July, 1888, this was reorganized as the First National Bank of 
Snohomish and was located in its own buiiding—the first brick building in Snoho- 
mish City and likewise in Snohomish County. The second brick building was one 
erected by Lot Wilbur on the corner of First and C streets. 

Another new financial institution was the organization of a Snohomish branch 
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of the American Building and Loan Association of Minneapolis, October 13, 1888. 
Stock to the amount of $62,000 was taken, the officers being A. A. Blackman, presi- 
dent; E. C. Ferguson, vice president; W. P. Bell, secretary and attorney; W. M. 
Snyder, treasurer. Soon there were forty members, but owing to no fault of the 
local concern this institution was overwhelmed by the panic conditions prevailing 
a few years later, involving considerable loss to Snohomish people. 

The establishment of the Sun, by George W. Head, in July, 1888, as the second 
newspaper for Snohomish marked the growth of the city but did not make for 
harmonious action by its citizens. It was established as a weekly but became a tri- 
weekly in 1889. 


PROGRESS IN EARLY NINETIES 


The growth of Snohomish was uninterrupted during the years 1889-1890 and 
1891, save that towards the end of this period the shadow of Everett began to 
worry the more farsighted among the residents of the county seat. A mere state- 
ment of some of the new enterprises and business changes during these years serves 
to show the progress of the city. On January 28, 1889, the mail for the first time 
reached the city by train. In February a steam laundry was installed to take the 
place of the Chinese laundry wrecked by explosion and thus, at the same time end- 
ing the varied history of the old Blue Eagle. In March plans were perfected for 
the erection of a brick and tile plant by D. G. Pearsall; and this same month wit- 
nessed the organization of the first Board of trade. -This was organized at a meet- 
ing presided over by H. C. Comegys, and H. Blackman, J. C. Denny and E. C. 
Ferguson were appointed to draft constitution and by-laws. The meeting was not 
entirely harmonious. Mr. Blackman brought up the question of transportation, 
saying the railroads were dissatisfied with the amount of business they received 
from Snohomish merchants and that the success of the railroads, and the improve- 
ments they might be able to make, depended upon their business showing. He 
also thought that an expression of goodwill would help to secure Snohomish as 
the junction with the proposed “branch to Spokane Falls”. J. W. Heffner read a 
resolution embodying the idea of Blackman and pledging support to the railroad. 
It was opposed by Ferguson, who declared the railroad would build where it 
pleased and that it had too much invested at Snohomish to let improvements stop. 
Dr. Eddy replied saying such talk hurt the town and that investors wishing to 
come to Snohomish could not secure sites except at “robber” prices. He feared 
Snohomish would lose the junction. Comegys declared river transportation was 
cheaper and the merchants would patronize it. Notwithstanding the opposition the 
resolution passed. This clash of interests between rail and water transportation 
arose in every city on the Sound, but as rail transportation improved it was soon 
the steamboat men who complained of lack of patronage and this conflict of inter- 
ests continued until commerce adjusted itself to the new conditions. 

A. H. Eddy, H. Dibb and William Case were the promoters of a new sash and 
door factory which secured a site near the new railway station. They also secured 
a site for a sawmill on Lake Stevens at this time. Real estate transfers for De- 
cember, 1888, and January, 1889, amounted to $91,600, for the county, but these 
figures included the sale of 1,500 acres, near Marysville, by Blackman Bros. to 
T. D. Stinson. February transfers were $26,150 in Snohomish and $22,000 for 
the balance of the county. 
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The Seattle fire, which was started by an overturned glue pot in the paint shop 
of John McGough, in the Denny block, and which burned an area of more than 
eighty acres in the heart of the city, was the great sensation of June, 1889. The 
Snohomish fire department was one of the many which went to the aid of the big 
city and Snohomish contributed over $500 of the $84,000 cash which was freely 
given by the generous public for relief purposes. Snohomish also contributed lib- 
erally with supplies and clothing. The aftermath of this fire was a great, tem- 
porary impetus to business throughout the Sound country, as the work of rebuild- 
ing the city was pushed with feverish activity and splendid pluck and enterprise. 


MANY IMPROVEMENTS 


In June, 1889, the Snohomish Manufacturing Company enlarged its plant and 
increased its capital to $100,000. Prices may have been booming in real estate but 
they remained fairly moderate in some lines, for the new Delmonico restaurant! 
advertised, “Porterhouse steak, 25 cents, including coffee, bread, butter and pota- 
toes.” Zweifelhofer & Wohlgethan established a brewery on the Pillchuck, near 
the Fair Ground addition, in August, 1889, and in October, England and Paul 
platted South Snohomish, lots selling at from $100 to $175. The new Wilbur store, 
the first brick store in the county, was opened in November. At the close of 1889, 
the yearly review estimated the population at about 2,500 and stated that no less 
than twenty additions had been made to the townsite, which by this time included 
one and one-half square miles. The railroad improvements for 1888 were given 
as $150,000, and for 1889, as $25,000, this latter amount being chiefly for the re- 
building of the railroad bridge which was badly wrecked by flood. Snohomish was 
also receiving benefit as base of supplies for the more than 300 men employed in 
clearing the right-of-way for the Lake Shore as it pushed its line on towards the 
Canadian border. Improvements at Snohomish were given as amounting to $200,- 
000 and the products of its manufactories at $500,000. The following were the 
important improvements listed: Additions to electric plant, $20,000; sash and door 
factory, $14,000; brick and tile works, $10,000; Blackman mill, $15,000; public 
school, $14,000; waterworks, $5,000; Wilbur Block, $7,000; Ferguson residence, 
$8,000 ; together with no less than 100 small residences and 25 store buildings. 

J. A. Panting of the Huron Lumber Company of Seattle came to Snohomish 
in January, 1890, investing some $25,000 in city property, this including the Noll 
shingle mill, and 700 lots were sold in one week of March in the new Panting addi- 
tion, at from $10 to $15 per lot. Real “boom” methods were used in this sale, 
which was announced by full-page advertisements in a number of newspapers. In 
May, 1890, H. C. Comegys retired from the general merchandise business, selling 
to the new firm of Vestal & Whitfield. It was in this month, also, that the Sunset 
Telephone began extending its lines into Snohomish, and Allen Bros. purchased 
the interest of C. A. Missimer in the waterworks. The Snohomish Land Co. was 
organized in November by E. C. Ferguson, H. C. Pettit and G. G. England and 
40,000 pamphlets were distributed advertising lots in the townsite. 

One of the new projects, the Snohomish Manufacturing Company, failed in 
January, 1891, and it was sold to E. C. Ferguson, the principal creditor, for $6,000, 
to the loss of numerous lesser creditors. William Patterson, shoe merchant, also 
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made an assignment, after twelve years, this being one of the very few retail fail- 
ures the city had known. A unique undertaking, doomed to early failure, was the 
organization of a County Board of Trade. This was an ambitious attempt to unite 
the interests of the entire county. It started with much enthusiasm and with 200 
members. The officers were: M. S. Swinnerton, Marysville, president; E. C. Fer- 
guson, vice president; M. J. Hartnett, secretary; W. P. Kingston, Edmonds, treas- 
urer. The executive committee consisted of L. V. Stewart, Edmonds; A. B. Palm- 
er, Arlington; W. B. Shay, Marysville; C. B. Hysom, Fernwood; J. W. Currie, 
Allen; J. F. Stretch, Wallace; A. H. Eddy, Hartford; A. Robertson, Florence; 
H. M. Shaw, Sultan; R. Allen, H. C. Comegys and H. Spurrell, Snohomish. The 
purpose was “to boost the county” ; the membership fee was $2.50 and the monthly 
dues 50 cents. After much preliminary work a county meeting was called, W. B. 
Shay of Marysville being the only out-of-town member present. The failure of 
this project so quickly, shows how divided were the interests of the county at this 
time and how little the outside communities felt they had in common with 
Snohomish. 

A second attempt was made to form a business men’s association, in Septem- 
ber, 1891, this time under the name of the Chamber of Commerce. E. C. Fergu- 
son was president; R. J. Mooney, A. Hulburt and W. T. Elwell, vice presidents ; 
F. H. Lysons, secretary, and E. E. Warner, treasurer, of this organization, which 
functioned for some time. One great event in its history was when it dined and 
wined the promoters of the new town of Everett, December 12, 1891. President 
Ferguson was toastmaster and there were toasts by Captain McDougall, inventor 
of the whaleback, Governor Swineford of Alaska, Henry Hewitt and Geo. M. 
Kittinger of Seattle. 


- 


FINAL INCORPORATION 


During 1889 and a portion of 1890, the city government functioned under the 
incorporation of 1888, with the trustees as the managers. Under this administra- 
tion of affairs gravel was used on the streets for the first time and other improve- 
ments were made. Snohomish and a number of other cities of Washington found 
to their dismay that their incorporation was invalid, according to the ruling of the 
Supreme Court, which threw them back to the status of unorganized villages. In 
April, 1890, a petition was filed asking the old trustees to submit the question of 
incorporation to a vote at an early date. A like petition, signed by 101 citizens, 
was also presented to the county commissioners in May, following a mass meeting 
addressed by S. H. Piles and others. The petition was granted by the commis- 
sioners but the boundaries at first proposed were cut down; the Hogan, Sommers, 
England and Cathcart additions being omitted. W. A. Oliver, who took the re- 
quired census at this time, found the population to be 2,012 and Snohomish en- 
titled to incorporate as a city of the third class. The date of the election was set 
for June 26, with C. E. Paul inspector and F. G. Benson and S. M. Knapp judges. 
Then for the first time in its history Snohomish enjoyed all the thrills of city pol- 
itics. A mass meeting was called and J. Van Bowen presided, with D. W. Crad- 
dock acting as secretary. The ballot taken for the nomination of a candidate for 
mayor resulted: Blackman 64, Ferguson 59, scattering 4; whereupon the Fergu- 
son advocates left the hall. Candidates for the council were named as follows: 
east end, D. W. Craddock and H. Spurrell; business center, J. Burton and W. P. 
Bell; north end, W. M. Snyder; west end, J. S. White. C. Lawry was named for 
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treasurer, E. K. Crosby for assessor and Doctor Limerick for health officer. Fer- 
guson’s friends showed their dissatisfaction with the caucus and carried the fight 
to the polls, but H. Blackman was elected first mayor of Snohomish by a vote of 
218 to 164 for Ferguson. The vote favoring incorporation stood 380 to 21. The 
caucus ticket for the council was not entirely successful and the first council was 
composed of D. W. Craddock, Lot Wilbur, J. S. White, W. M. Snyder, James 
Burton and H. D. Morgan. At its first meeting, held July 2, 1890, the council 
elected J. Van Bowen, clerk; F. M. Headlee, attorney; William Brown, marshal 
(with whom the Council had much trouble), and A. Van Buren, street 
commissioner. 

One of the first moves was to reorganize the fire department. This was done 
in August, 1890, the following officers being elected: G. W. Head, president; Wil- 
liam Stending, vice president; William Cook, secretary; C. H. Stickels, foreman; 
H. Evans and John Wesley, assistants. The members were H. A. Moore, C. H. 
Knapp, O. C. Thornton, D. Swerdfiger, J. L. McCain, L. W. Barnes, L. W. Helsel, 
Frank Evans, D. O. Donnal, F. Jordan, W. Montgomery, C. E. Hewitt, W. Hodg- 
ins, and C. H. Packard. It organized as “Snohomish Engine Company No. 1”, 
and then, very properly, petitioned the council that it might be supplied with an 
engine and this request was granted. During this year the city spent $85,000 on 
street improvements and the first planking was done on a city street. M. Stixrud 
came forward with a proposal to form a company, capitalized at $50,000, to give 
Snohomish a better water system, and the city donated twenty acres to the Sisters 
of Mercy as site for a Home for Boys, to which was to be added a hospital. The 
first city officers were elected to hold only until the next general election, and thus 
Snohomish enjoyed two city elections in one year. A ticket composed of E. C. 
Ferguson for mayor and U. Stinson, James Pease, I. Cathcart, J. Otten and H. 
Spurrell was the first in the field, but there were three tickets to be voted on at the 
election. Ferguson headed two of these tickets and was elected. The new council 
consisted of Stinson, Pease, Cathcart, Bakeman and Ward. In his inaugural, in 
January, 1891, Mayor Ferguson urged the necessity of a better water system, 
saying the fire engine was useless without it. He also advised speedy improve- 
ments as to streets, walks, lights and sewer and suggested that the city be divided 
into three wards, each to have two councilmen. This last suggestion was followed, 
C. E. Paul being appointed as the added member. T. E. Marks was elected clerk 
and A. J. Coleman, attorney at this session, but for two months the council was 
tied on the choice for city engineer, C. Anderson being finally elected, an expert 
being hired to assist him. There were three applicants for the water franchise, but 
the council decided in favor of municipal ownership and plans submitted by M. 
Stixrud, providing a pump and reservoir system combined, were adopted. The 
proposition was submitted and carried by 234 to 7, and in December perfected 
plans were adopted providing for an engine house on the west bank of the Pill- 
chuck, near the Morgan mill, with tank on the hilltop 1,800 feet north. Plans were 
also forwarded for a drawbridge across the Snohomish, to cost $14,000. A “Citi- 
zens Ticket” was nominated at the mass convention held in November, 1891, and 
it was elected almost without opposition, the new officers being: E. C. Ferguson, 
mayor; J. S. White, alderman-at-large; Charles Lawry, treasurer; J. K. Knapp, 
assessor; and ward aldermen, W. H. Ward, C. H. Knapp, ————— Buck and Je 
Van Bowen. 
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The Snohomish post office saw many changes during the period from 1888 to 
1891. J. B. Noll resigned in February, 1888, and was succeeded temporarily by 
Deputy Sheriff James Burton. He was followed by George Deering, who moved 
the office to G. W. Shaw’s music store on Avenue C. Deering resigned in Feb- 
ruary, 1891, and J. G. Swafford, the probate judge, was appointed, the office for 
the first time being granted an adequate salary, $1,300, together with allowance 
for clerk hire. On account of ill health Judge Swafford placed the office in charge 
of F. O. Coe, Mrs. James Burton and C. S. Wilson acting as assistants. Through 
no fault of his own, Judge Swafford’s connection with the post office was a most 
unhappy one and he died November 13, 1891. Coe resigned and was succeeded 
by D. A. McBeth. Early in 1892 the office, the business of which had been in- 
creasing very rapidly, was for the first time installed in quarters purposely fitted 
for its use. This office was in the Hagerty Block and the rental was $200 per year. 

Judge J. G. Swafford was born in Wayne County, Indiana, September 6, 1814. 
As a young man he removed to Iowa City, Ia., where he worked as a carpenter. 
He was married in 1842 to Miss Melissa T. Hurst, at Kiethsburg, Ill. He jour- 
neyed alone to California in 1850, returning to the East via the Isthmus, in 1852. 
He then brought his wife and son, Harvey, over the plains to Oregon City, from 
Towa City, the journey requiring six months. He went to Portland in 1860, to 
Seattle in 1876, became a resident of Lowell in 1880 and of Snohomish in 1883, 
where he held with honor the positions of probate judge, justice of the peace and 
postmaster. His wife was a helpless invalid at the time of his death, she having 
been stricken with paralysis some eighteen months before. Trouble hastened the 
judge’s death and the tragedy of it appealed to the sympathies of the entire com- 
munity. He was buried with full Masonic rites. 

Duncan A. McBeth continued as postmaster until August 16, 1893, when he 
was succeeded by a democrat in the person of Edson C. Ames. He was an accept- 
able officia) and held the office until the next turn in the tide of national politics, 
his successor being A. M. Blackman, who was appointed by President McKinley 
and who retained the position until the administration of President Wilson in 1913. 


CITY BANKRUPT 


Owing to the large expenditures Snohomish City finances were in such a bad 
way by January 1, 1892, that no one could be found to furnish meals for the city’s 
prisoners except for cash in advance. The only recourse was a bond issue and this 
was made for $18,400, the bonds selling at 5 per cent discount. At the same time, 
however, the contract for the new waterworks system was let for $43,800, H. 
Stixrud being employed to superintend the construction. This system was com- 
pleted by the following June and proved satisfactory, but this left Snohomish with 
‘two waterworks plants, one owned by the city and one privately owned, which 
made them both unprofitable and the Allen Bros. plant was finally purchased by 
the city. 

HAPPENINGS OF 1892 


With the great enterprises bruited for the marvel city at the mouth of the 
river, Snohomish was eager to secure some large industry also, and when E. H. 
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Levy of Utah and Doctor Griffith of Texas arrived with a proposition to erect a 
smelter, the town went wild with enthusiasm. A bonus of $35,000 was raised in 
two days and it was understood that work was to be commenced speedily at a site 
about two miles down the river. It was stated that millionaire miners were behind 
the venture. E. C. Ferguson deeded sixty acres to the new concern and it was 
announced that it was to start construction as soon as the bonus was paid. Articles 
of agreement were prepared and ready for signature, but for some reason the high 
contracting parties failed to appear and the project died, so far as Snohomish was 
concerned. The year 1892 witnessed the introduction of the long distance tele- 
phone into Snohomish, the first connection with Seattle being made over the wires 
of the Sunset Telephone Company on June 29. The Western Union Telegraph was 
granted a franchise, in February, 1892, and its wires were soon in the city. 


SMALLPOX SCOURGE 


The year 1892 will be remembered by all who lived in Snohomish County at 
that time as the year of the great smallpox scourge. The plague was brought into 
the county through the railroad camps where there was almost no means of en- 
forcing quarantine. Men were near to death before it was known that they were 
victims of this disease and steps could neither be taken for their relief nor for the 
safety of others. Thus the contagion was spread throughout the county before 
the authorities were aware of it. The presence of three serious cases in the city in 
June threw the people into what amounted almost to panic. Schools were closed, 
public meetings were forbidden, the Salvation Army was not allowed to march on 
the streets and the clergy of the city united in an announcement that church serv- 
ices would not be held. By August, three deaths had occurred and the people were 
in a greatly excited state of mind, accusing the health officer of laxity in enforcing 
quarantine regulations. At an indignation meeting of citizens he was asked to re- 
sign and Doctor Hathaway of Everett, a member of the state board of health, was 
urged to come and make a thorough investigation of conditions. Serious accusa- 
tions were also made against the hospital management. On August 24, a house 
in the Panting addition bought by the council for use as a pest house was burned 
to the ground allegedly by those who feared to have it located in their neighbor- 
hood. In November, one case of smallpox was reported at Silverton and six at 
the Great Northern Hotel at Index. Seattle threatened to quarantine against the 
county unless the commissioners took drastic action to stop the spread of the dis- 
ease. King County finally instructed its health officers to stop all trains coming 
from Snohomish, at the county line after November 25, and to examine and vac- 
cinate all men coming from railroad or mining camps. This date was set as it was 
thought the camps would be breaking up at about this time and the men flocking 
to the cities. The steamers Mikado and Cascade were ordered to cease running 
on the Snohomish-Everett route until the plague was abated. Everett also quar- 
antined against Snohomish, but this was not very effective as passengers were able 
to reach Everett by transferring at Lowell. One death which aroused the sympathy 
of the entire county was that of W. B. Shay, an able young newspaperman who 
founded the Marysville Leader, was for a short time editor of the Republican at 
Snohomish and who was publishing a newspaper at Silverton when stricken by 
the dread disease. The scourge was not confined to Snohomish, nor to the rail- 
road and mining camps, for Doctor Harris of Everett reported, in March, 1893, 
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that he had attended twenty-one cases, but one of which proved fatal. An official 
statement, also made in March, 1893, stated that the first person stricken at Snoho- 
mish was F. H. Hoskinson, on June 4, 1892, since which time there had been an 
average of one new case a week. Up until August 25 there were eleven cases and 
four deaths. Health Officer Limerick took charge at this time and cared for 
twenty-two cases, of which seven died, making the total death toll, eleven. None 
of the patients who died had been vaccinated. The average death rate of unvac- 
cinated persons was 48 per cent. “Lack of proper conveniences was the cause of 
many deaths,” was the concluding statement of this report. For nearly a year the 
people lived in the presence of this specter of death in one of its most agonizing 
forms. 


CITY ELECTION oF 1892 


There were two tickets in the field at the city election of 1892, the Independents 
winning all but two places, those of mayor, E. C. Ferguson being reelected, and of 
health officer, Dr. S. B. Limerick. The first county directory, issued in January, 
1893, estimated the population of Snohomish as 3,500 and stated that it was most 
advantageously located in the heart of the productive area, with three railroads 
within one-third of a mile of the business district and that the growth of Everett 
had proven a help, not a hindrance, to the growth of Snohomish. 


INCENDIARY FIRES OF 1893 


Nevertheless the panic year of 1893 was full of disaster for Snohomish. It is 
noteworthy that during all the depression of this and succeeding years its financial 
institutions maintained themselves unfalteringly, but business was poor, men were 
hard-up, grew bitter, discontented and quarrelsome. One evidence of this was the 
large number of fires in Snohomish during 1893, the most of them being incen- 
diary. The first of these fires was on the last day of January, during an unusually 
cold spell. The Great Northern saloon and a barber shop were destroyed and the 
Kirk furniture store and stock badly damaged. Both the fire engine and the fire 
hydrant were frozen and it seemed that the entire business district would be con- 
sumed before they were thawed out (the latter by placing a barrel over it and 
building a fire inside). This fire aroused the city to secure better fire protection 
and two new hose carts, with 1,000 feet of hose were ordered at a cost of $1,400. 
The fire company was also reorganized, J. W. Wilson reelected chief, with O. E. 
Crossman, first assistant and A. M. Blackman, foreman. Hose Company No. 2 
was also organized in the Third Ward, the officers being W. Stevens, foreman, 
with W. Cook and S. McDougal assistants. E. M. Allen was elected chief of 
the entire department, in June. In spite of better equipment and organization the 
fire department was unable to save the Bakeman store, which was set on fire and 
badly damaged on July 10. Just two months later this store was again the victim 
of the incendiary, and this time it was totally destroyed, together with Rice & 
Gardner’s meat market and the offices in the second story of the Bakeman Block. 
The losses were estimated as follows: Bakeman, $17,500; Rice & Gardner, $2,400; 
Doctor Keefe, $2,000; Doctor McCain, $1,000; L. H. Coon, $1,000; W. T. EI- 
well, $250; Headlee & Headlee, abstract books and law library, $4,000. The de- 
struction of these abstract books, the first in the county, was more than a personal 
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loss and the city was also greatly inconvenienced as Mr. Coon was the city clerk 
and all the municipal records, stored in his office, were burned. The council rented 
rooms in the White Building and Mr. Bakeman, undaunted by these two attempts 
to ruin him financially, bought the stock of the Snohomish ‘Trading Company and 
continued in business. Some of the city records were recovered from the ruins 
and were placed on exhibition for the benefit of the curious public. In October, 
less than a month after the Bakeman fire, Barrett's wholesale liquor house was 
destroyed by flames, the property loss being $16,000. These fires not only involved 
serious losses, but owing to their origin caused a condition of apprehension and 
fear on the part of every business man. Snohomish suffered a loss when the head- 
quarters of the Everett & Monte Cristo Railway, then under construction, were 
removed to Everett, and there was for some time fear that the Great Northern 
would not build a station in the city, on account of difficulty in securing right-of- 
way and grounds. Added to these discouraging local conditions was the general 
financial situation. County warrants were almost unsalable and J. Otten & Com- 
pany adopted a suggestion made by the Eye and accepted warrants as a medium of 
exchange for merchandise. The Snohomish Bi-Chloride of Gold Institute began 
operations in March, 1893, with E. M. Allen as secretary and Dr. D. T. Richards 
as medical director. It was in operation for some time, but finally discontinued its 
work of reforming drunkards, although there was no lack of raw material in Sno- 
homish as in other places. Sing Sing Henry was the only Chinese in Snohomish 
at this time and when he applied for registration under the new Geary law, it was 
said of him that he was “a voter, a pioneer, and well liked by all.” 

In city affairs, C. H. Bakeman resigned as treasurer and was succeeded by 
M. W. Packard, while the election of 1893 was a contest between the Populists and 
the Non-Partisans, the latter with Ferguson as their candidate for mayor, winning 
by 105 majority. Wm. Brown, the much discussed former marshal, was elected 
marshal at this election, receiving a majority of 164 as a vote of confidence. Fer- 
guson, who was then paying one-eighth of the taxes of the city, was reelected in’ 
1894 without opposition, although by a light vote as all interest was centered upon 
the county seat fight which was before the board of canvassers. 


EVENTS OF 1894 


This county seat contest so absorbed the interest of all during 1894 that there 
is not a great deal to chronicle as to other events. A storm, in January, 1894, 
wrecked the Cathcart Hotel Building, which was 100 feet long and insufficiently 
braced, but it was announced that it would be rebuilt. Part of the townsite of 
Snohomish was involved in a suit brought by the heirs of Royal Haskel, who de- 
clared that their father sold the land after the death ofthis wife without an order 
from the probate court and who tried to have the sale invalidated, in which attempt 
they failed. More than 100 later deeds were involved and the property was valued 
at $150,000. 

Owing to the financial state of the city, it was unable to pay for street lighting 
except in warrants. These were below par and the light company charged the city 
$16 for the same service for which it charged others $12. The city complained of 
this discrimination and would not renew the contract. The company held that it 
could not reduce the rate, except for cash. As a result the street lights were cut 
off in January, until the contract was renewed. The Chamber of Commerce went 
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through another revival season in June, 1894; Loose, Comegys, Wilbur, Vestal 
and Clemens being appointed on the reorganization committee, but the movement 
was soon lost sight of in the more important work of the “Committee of Thirteen” 
which had the county seat fight in charge. Public spirit was not entirely confined 
to this contest, however, as during the year Mr. Alexander of Kent, Washington, 
came forward with a proposal to establish a creamery if site and bonus were forth- 
coming. He offered to pay 85 cents per hundred for the cream which farmers 
were shipping to Seattle, where the price was but 80 cents, and the proposition 
was accepted by Snohomish business men, a fund being raised to move one of 
Ferguson’s idle buildings across the river to a site which had been purchased near 
the Great Northern depot. The creamery began operation in May, and was soon 
receiving 150 gallons of milk daily. For some reason the management failed to 
make the business a success and it was sold to the newly formed cooperative asso- 
ciation at Stanwood and the machinery removed to that place in May, 1895, al- 
though the removal was temporarily halted by an attachment issued in behalf of 
Snohomish citizens who had donated the site and building upon a contract that 
the plant would be operated. 


CATHCART FAILURE 


The business sensation of 1895 was the failure of the pioneer business man, 
Isaac Cathcart, at one time reputed to be the wealthiest man in Snohomish County. 
In May he executed a trust mortgage in favor of his creditors, covering all his 
property, to secure liabilities amounting to $50,000. His assets were given as 
$100,000, but during these panic times little beyond the indebtedness was realized, 
and Mr. Cathcart ceased to be a factor in the business affairs of the community. 
The influence of E. C. Ferguson was also waning and at the “Citizens” conven- 
tion held in November H. C. Comegys was nominated for mayor and was elected. 
The city limits were reduced in July, 1895, the Panting, Ludwig, Prosper and 
several other suburban additions being left out, making the west bank of the Pil- 
chuck River the eastern boundary of the city. Despite all the reverses, fires and 
disappointments, it was reported in September, 1895, that ‘during the first week 
of this month more property in Snohomish was sold than in the previous two 
years.” In fact, Snohomish showed a surprising resiliency in 1896 and despite 
the buffets of fate, resumed the steady, substantial growth which marked its earlier 
days and which has continued, making it the prosperous, progressive city which 
it is today. A sign of the new era in public morals was manifested when 677 
citizens asked that the license of the notorious Gold Leaf Saloon be revoked. 
This was referred to a special committee consisting of White, Paul and Langfitt, 
which reported in favor of closing the saloon, but when the matter came before 
the full council the report was rejected. Nevertheless, the effort had a somewhat 
salutary effect upon conditions. Perhaps this incident had something to do with 
enabling E. C. Ferguson to stage a “come back” at the end of the year when he 
was again elected mayor. At this election the only close contest was between 
L. H. Coon and J. P. Smith, for city attorney. The vote was a tie which was 
decided by lot in favor of Smith. Smith gained fame at Skagway a few years 
later by his sign which read “J. P. Smith, Butcher and Lawyer.” 
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It was in 1897 that what the Snohomish newspaper sadly called the “funeral 
procession” of thirty-seven wagons carried the county records to the new county 
seat at Everett, and with them went much of the glory and many of the hopes 
of Snohomish, but its will and courage were not broken and its brave and successful 
effort to “carry on” is told in a succeeding chapter. As offsets to the loss of the 
county seat there came the establishment of the large ten-block shingle mill of 
the Snohomish Shingle Company and the establishment of a hospital by Dr. 
Case of Everett, but these in turn were offset by the failure of J. T. Weber & 
Company, an old, established shingle mill, which did not resume operations until 
April, 1898, under the management of Maughlin Brothers. 


CHAPTER III 


SNOHOMISH INSTITUTIONS 


CHURCH HISTORY—UNION PRESBYTERIAN—METHODIST EPISCOPAL— 
CATHOLIC—FREE METHODIST — EPISCOPALIAN — BAPTIST — MISCEL- 
LANEOUS CHURCH ORGANIZATIONS—SNOHOMISH SCHOOLS—SCHOOLS 
OF 1883—TWO-ROOM SCHOOL OPENS—PRIVATE SCHOOLS—NEW SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS~—DORRANCE ACADEMY—HARD TIMES AFFECT SCHOOLS— 
FIRST COMMENCEMENT—SOCIAL LIFE IN EARLY DAYS—SALOON FIRST 
SOCIAL CENTER—SOCIAL RELATIONS—GOOD WOMEN BEST INFLUENCE 
—PIONEER CELEBRATIONS—FOURTH OF JULY TRAGEDY—FIRST ME- 
MORIAL DAY—SOCIAL AMUSEMENTS—WRANGLERS SOCIETY—SOCIAL 
FIRSTS—SECRET SOCIETIES—LODGE HALLS—LATER ORGANIZATIONS— 
MILITIA ORGANIZED—BASEBALL CHIEF SPORT—CLAIM COAST PEN- 
NANT—SNOHOMISH DEFEATS EVERETT—THORNTON STARS WITH 
CHICAGO—HORSE RACING—MISCELLANEOUS SPORTS—THE DARKER 
SIDE—MASONIC HISTORY. 


But there were other sides of the life of Snohomish City than those which had 
to do with business and politics and these were the ones which had even more to 
do with the character of its people as shown in church and school and social 
gatherings. 

The very first church, the Union Presbyterian, as has been told, was founded 
in 1876, but, as predicted by its founder, it was not to remain alone in the field. 
While the only church in the village up to 1883, it still had a rather precarious 
existence with chance services by different preachers a great part of the time. Rev. 
George Sneath held services in June, 1883, and following him Rev. John F. Damon 
was secured to preach every two weeks. 

The coming of Rev. J. F. Fobes in October was an epoch in the history of the 
church. He was from Syracuse, New York, a young man, fond of athletics, a 
believer in temperance but “not a fanatic” according to the Eye. He took an active 
part in community affairs and it was through his efforts that a reading room was 
opened, in 1884. The Fobes school, between Everett and Snohomish, is named for 
him. The first Ladies Aid Society in Snohomish County was formed by the ladies 
of this church at the home of Mrs. S. Vestal, in September, 1885, and it doubtless 
had much to do with the preparations for the Puget Sound Presbytery which con- 
vened in Snohomish in April, 1886. Rev. George A. McKinley of Sumner was the 
moderator, and, from the entire Puget Sound, the attendance of ministers and elders 
numbered but twelve. The tenth anniversary of the founding of the church was 
celebrated at this time and it was appropriate that Rev. J. R. Thompson, then of 
Vancouver, the organizer of the Snohomish church, should be present and deliver 
the principal address. The pastorate of Rev. J. W. Fobes was much longer than 
the average, and he was still with the church in March, 1887, when T. B. Taylor, 
an itinerant advocate of Spiritualism, challenged him to a joint debate. His reply 
was the Scriptural quotation, “I am doing a great work, I cannot come down.” The 
influence of the early press of Snohomish was always somewhat antagonistic to the 
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orthodox churches. The Star, under the guidance of Eldridge Morse, was chiefly 
interested in the Free Religious Association, while the Eye inclined towards the 
occult and later, under the brilliant George MacDonald, was frankly atheistic. This 
attitude of the press, together with the indifference to moral or religious codes 
shown by the large drifting population attracted by the logging camps, made church 
work in Snohomish rather difficult and the ultimate triumph of the church influence 
in the community is all the more praiseworthy. The Secular Union, of which 
H. Blackman was president and C. H. Packard was secretary, was the revival of 
the old Free Religious Association, formed in 1887, and the Eye devoted a column 
each week to the propaganda of “Free Thought.” Fobes left the Snohomish 
church in 1887 and it seems to have missed him, for in 1889, when it was learned 
that he was in Rhode Island, after returning from a European tour, the Presbyter- 
ians earnestly invited him to return to Snohomish, but he answered, by wire, that he 
could not do so. 

Rev. George H. Freese was a popular pastor of the Presbyterian church in 1891, 
but Rev. J. W. Dorrance was, perhaps, the most notable pastor of the early Presby- 
terian church at Snohomish. He was inspired with missionary zeal, and after 
preaching in Snohomish on Sunday mornings, it was his wont to journey on horse- 
back to Granite Falls, where he preached in the evening. In 1892 Rev. Dorrance 
issued a pamphlet containing a list of the 227 persons who had been associated with 
the church since its formation in 1876. Under his guidance, also, free reading 
rooms were established in the church parlors. He left in 1894 to take charge of 
the church at Auburn, but returned to Snohomish, and it was under his guidance in 
1895 that the church made extensive improvements, moving, and refitting the 
building. He was a man of parts and took great interest in civic, political and edu- 
cational affairs. He left the pulpit to establish the Dorrance Academy which was 
for a time the foremost educational institution in Snohomish County. The close of 
the century found the Presbyterians well entrenched in popular favor, with the old 
church, which occupied the highest ground in the city, remodeled and modernized. 


METHODIST EPISCOPAL 


Something of the hardships of the early ministers, of whatever denomination, 
is shown by the following schedule of Rev. W. H. Thompson of the Snohomish cir- 
cuit. His monthly program was: Ist Sunday—Pilchuck; 2nd Sunday—Laramie 
school house’ and Lowell; 3rd Sunday—Parker’s school house, Ebey’s Slough, 
Marysville; 4th Sunday—Fall City, Snoqualmie; 5th Sunday—Tualco, Cherry 
Valley; which would give the people of these last two settlements religious ser- 
vices about four or five times a year. All these journeys were made on foot, on 
horseback or by canoe. On one occasion when Reverend Thompson announced that 
he would preach on Saturday at Forest Grove school and on Sunday morning at 
Snohomish and evening at Tualco, his failure to keep his appointments the week be- 
fore was explained by the statement that he was lost on the telegraph road from 
Seattle, was in the woods all night, reaching Lowell the next day in a state of 
great exhaustion. 

The founding of the Methodist Church of Snohomish was due to this same 
Reverend W. H. Thompson, who inspired the zeal of his small congregation to the 
point where they secured a lot as a church site in April, 1884. Reverend Potter 
was the first pastor of the church, and it was under his pastorate that the new build- 
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ing was dedicated July 26, 1885. Reverend Dennison, who was present at the 
dedication, wrote enthusiastically concerning the church to the Seattle Post Intelli- 
gencer, saying that the church was a perfect gem, 28 by 50 feet in size, with a 
Gothic, or truss roof, and a beautiful belfry, it being a copy of the Battery Street 
Church of Seattle. The dedicatory sermon was preached by Rev. A. Atwood. $600 
was raised at the meeting to apply on the cost, which was in the neighborhood of 
$1,500. The Methodist Church Extension Society gave $250 and loaned $250 addi- 
tional. The church spire was 66 feet in height, and the interior was finished with 
cedar in diagonal sections. J. S. White was the architect and builder. There still 
remained quite a load of debt, as there were but twenty in the congregation. The 
first church bell in Snohomish County swung in the belfry of this Methodist 
church. It was received from Cincinnati in September, 1887, and weighed 750 
pounds. This church property was sold for taxes at one time, and it was not re- 
deemed, the members holding that church property was exempt from taxation. 
This became a law by vote of the people, and the congregation was not required to 
pay the taxes. G. R. Osborn, C. F. Teetor, and D. G. LeSourd were among the 
early pastors. 


CATHOLIC 


The first services of the Catholic Church were held in August, 1883, in the 
parlors of the Alhambra Hotel, Rev. Father Causter, of Seattle, officiating. He 
came to establish a church, if possible, and E. C. Ferguson, at that time, donated 
land for a church building, While the congregation was faithful, it was too small 
and too poor to carry out a building project, and for a number of years, mass was 
celebrated at different places. Rev. Father McCauley officiated at the Atheneum 
Hall in 1886, and the Catholics were forced to be satisfied with occasional meetings 
conducted by such priests as might be able to come. Right Rev. Aegidius Junger, 
Bishop of Nisqually, celebrated mass at Snohomish in August, 1888, and it was 
under his guidance that the church was finally erected. An old skating rink was 
purchased and-torn down and the lumber used for the new church, which was 
28 by 50 feet in size with a spire 80 feet high. P. Boyce was the architect, and H. 
A, Eddy, the builder. The church was dedicated in January, 1889, and was known 
as the Church of Our Lady of Mount Carmel. Bishop Junger officiated at the dedi- 
catory service, assisted by Rev. Father Boulet, of Whatcom, and Rev. Father M. 
McCauley, the pastor. An addition to the church was built in 1892, at which time a 
parsonage was also erected on the highest spot in Snohomish. A tract of five acres 
for a cemetery was purchased by the Catholic congregation in 1895. 


FREE METHODIST 


In 1884, Rev. John Glenn, a missionary of the Free Methodist Church, arrived 
at Seattle from New Jersey. Among his converts was Mrs. Minnie Howell, of 
Snohomish, and her conversion led to occasional pastoral visits at the family home. 
Others were interested, and a few meetings were held. Later Rev. P. H. Griggs 
held meetings in the school house and in private homes, until a society of from fif- 
teen to twenty members was formed. Among the members were Mr. and Mrs. L. 
Hanson, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Ludwig, Mr. and Mrs. C. Paul, J. H. May, and 
Mrs. Minnie Howell. In 1888, Rev. R. H. Dollarhide came to Snohomish as a 
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circuit preacher, and it was through his efforts that the church society was incor- 
porated, an acre of land on the bank of the Pilchuck was purchased from Robert 
Cissna, and the building committee appointed. The next pastor was Rev. Ira F. 
Ward, who was also a first class carpenter, and he not only raised some $1,200 for 
the building, but did a large part of the work himself. The members of the building 
committee were L. Hanson, E. B. Northrup, J. H. May, Bernard Hanson, Charles 
Ludwig, and Clayton Hall. Pastors of the church succeeding Rev. Ward were as 
follows: Rev. B. F. Smalley, 1908-1909; L. W. Steele, 1910-1912; Rev. E. L. 
Porter, 1913-1915; Rev. F. W. Cathey, 1916-1917; Rev. J. F. Ashton, 1918-1920; 
Rev. F. L. Delong, 1920-1923; Rev. Allen Stickney, 1924; Rev. L. W. Steele, 1925- 
1926. 


CONGREGATIONAL 


It was not until May, 1890, that any move was made to organize a Congrega- 
tional Church. The missionary work was done by Rev. A. A. Beard of Seattle and 
at a meeting held in the Odd Fellows Hall in June, a church society was organized 
with twelve members. Rev. R. P. Mooney was the first pastor, coming in August, 
1890. A choir was organized and was known as the Cecelia Club, and was first 
heard in concert in November, 1890. A site was secured, and lumber purchased 
for a church building in January, 1891, but the work proceeded slowly, and it was 
not until June, 1892, that the contract was let for its completion. Rev. W. C. 
Merritt was called to the church May 8, 1892, and it was through his efforts that 
money was raised to cover the naked walls which had been standing since the build- 
ing fund had become exhausted. The total cost of the church was $5,500, and it 
was dedicated in August, 1892, Rev. T. E. Klapp, of Portland, Oregon, delivering 
the dedicatory sermon. The sum of $900 was raised at this time to pay the last in- 
debtedness, and it was stated that this was a union service, the Presbyterians, Meth- 
odists, Free Methodists, as well as Congregationalists, attending. 


EPISCOPALIAN 


St. John’s Episcopal Church was organized in June, 1890. Rev. McFair, who 
also officiated at Ballard, was the first rector. There was, very soon, a Ladies’ 
Guild of eighteen members, which proved very efficient. Isaac Cathcart donated 
the use of the opera house and the energetic members soon had it fitted with a 
movable platform, chancel, altar, organ, and there was also a vested choir. In 1892, 
services were being conducted at the Odd Fellows Hall by Rev. Mr. Brenton of 
Victoria, and by September of that year, plans were made for the attractive church 
which still graces the city. 


BAPTIST 


The First Baptist Church was organized May 8, 1892, with thirty-two members. 
Rev. J. J. Pierce was the pastor, and the church officers were: clerk, Miss M. E. 
Bartlett; treasurer, Mrs. Isaac Cathcart; trustees, W. T. Elwell, E. K. Hemlee, 
H. D. Mund, C. J. Smith, and F. M. Headlee. The following winter this organiza- 
tion leased the Odd Fellows Hall for its Sabbath services. The inspiration for 
this church organization came through a visit to Snohomish by the Baptist Gospel 
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Car, Evangel, which was presented to the Baptist Publication Society for mission- 
ary work by Charles Colby, Colgate Hoyt, E. J. Barney, John D. Rockefeller, and 
John B. Prevor. These were some of the men who were interested in the new 
city of Everett. The new Baptist Church was dedicated in February, 1896, Rev. 
D. D. Proper delivering the dedicatory sermon. Two notable features of this 
church were that it was seated with opera chairs, and lighted by electricity. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The first church services in German at Snohomish were held by Rev. Preising, 
at the Methodist Church in May, 1892, and the first Norwegian services were held 
during that month, also, by Rev. J. S. Anderson, of Fairhaven. The first practi- 
tioner of Christian Science in Snohomish County was Mrs. Jordan, who received a 
diploma from the Chicago School of Christian Science in February, 1888. A not- 
able feature of Christian life at Snohomish in 1892 was the series of Temperance 
meetings held by Thomas E. Murphy, a son of the great Francis Murphy. More 
than a thousand people signed the pledge, and donned the blue ribbon at this time. 
The meetings were followed by the organization of the Gospel Temperance Union, 
the executive committee of which consisted of C. T. Roscoe, E. C. Ferguson, U. K. 
Loose, and J. W. Dorrance. A Ladies Auxiliary was also formed, and this society 
established a reading room and was an active factor in the city for some time. 

Thus, before the opening of the new century, Christian life and thought at Sno- 
homish had grown from the struggling, discouraged, single congregation of the 
earliest days to a number of strong, active churches representing several of the 
chief creeds of the country. 


SNOHOMISH SCHOOLS 


The struggle to maintain a school system was one of the hardest which con- 
fronted the early settlers. Taxes were insufficient, even if paid, and many were un- 
able to pay them. Everyone was comparatively poor, and while this universal 
poverty made for democratic feeling and was much more easily borne than indi- 
vidual poverty in the midst of wealth, it rendered difficult the carrying out of any 
public enterprise. But the fathers and mothers of the ’80s were just as anxious for 
the welfare of their children as have been any other parents at any other time, and 
they made even greater sacrifices for education than are made today, although they 
spent pennies where dollars are now expended. They are to be praised for their 
efforts rather than to be censured for the meagre, short-time schools which were all 
they were able to provide. In Snohomish, public schools were maintained during 
the early 80s as long as the funds held out, and these terms of from three to five 
months were eked out by private or “‘select” schools. W. W. Pettit taught such a 
private school in 1881, reopening it in January, 1882, after a four weeks’ vacation, 
new blackboards being advertised as a great inducement to pupils. Tax funds ac- 
cumulated, however, and Mr. Pettit was employed to teach the public school in 
March, with forty-two pupils enrolled. 


SCHOOLS OF 1883 


Mrs. H. A. Eddy was the teacher in the spring of 1883, and when the term 
closed in August, announcement was made that Mrs. Vina E. Clement would teach 
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a select school at the school house, the terms being $8 for the first term of three 
months, payable monthly in advance. In order to assure patrons that the school 
would be maintained, it was arranged that the tuition should be paid to FE. C. 
Ferguson, who should pay the teacher at the end of each month. The “perfect 
attendance” roll of Mrs. Clement’s school, as published in November, 1883, con- 
tains the names of Nettie, Addie and Joseph Foss; Ivie Ferguson, Edith Blackman, 
Rosa Brem, Lottie Conniff and Gertie Scotney. Those who were late but once and 
therefore entitled to honorable mention, were Sylvia Ferguson, Susie Whitfield, 
Nellie Morgan, Minnie Scotney and Dante Conniff. 


TWO-ROOM SCHOOL OPENS 


By 1884, Snohomish had arrived at the dignity of a two-room school. R. O. 
Welts was the “principal,” which meant that he taught the older children, while 
Alvena Watson was the primary teacher. A special tax for the erection of a new 
building was voted in May, 1884, the amount being $1,200 and the vote standing 
26 to 11 in favor of the proposition. At this time the assessed value of District No. 
1, was $125,790, and the new tax levy amounted to 11% mills. A great tangle en- 
sued as to the location of the new building. Blackman Bros. offered 50,000 feet of 
lumber, if their school tax was remitted and the school house was located to suit 
them, and Ferguson offered four lots of his choice, in exchange for the old loca- 
tion. The result of this was much agitation and delay, so that it was not until Jan- 
uary, 1885, that a contract was let to C. E. Paul, for $390, for the erection of a 
second small building on the same lot as the old school. The situation was further 
complicated by the action of the new county superintendent, Mrs. E. C. Granger. 
With quite a common disregard for formalities, the school board members had for- 
gotten, or neglected, to qualify for their positions according to law. Mrs. Granger 
stepped in and appointed J. T. DeBoldt, W. F. Eddy and A. Hurlburt as new mem- 
bers of the board to succeed W. W. Pettit, Mrs. W. H. Ward and William Whit- 
field, and J. Hilton to succeed C. A. Missimer as clerk. The old board decided to 
“hold the fort,” and their position was maintained by the courts in March, 1885. 

During these unpleasantnesses, the schools, themselves, suffered. Etta Spen- 
cer opened a short-lived select school in July, 1884, and Mrs. Granger announced a 
second such school in August. In November there was a mass meeting anent the 
location fight and the conduct of the schools. At this time it was decided to open a 
three months’ term in January, and from among seven applicants, J. I. Griffith was 
employed as principal at $60 per month, and Miss Illman as primary teacher at $45. 
This school was postponed until March, 1885, as there was no room for the 
primary pupils. 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


In August, 1885, Mrs. Granger announced that she would build a new resi- 
higher grades. The public school went along intermittently and the difficulty of 
maintaining it is shown by the fact that a special election was held in August, 
dence, with schoolroom attached, in which she would conduct a school for the 
1886, to decide whether or no to levy a tax of $500 to “keep the school going.” 
This was voted by the close margin of 32 to 30. 

W. W. Pettit opened a private school in March, 1887, the tuition for twelve 
weeks being fixed at $6. This school was maintained for several years and was 
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the most successful of any of the early attempts at private education. In Sep- 
tember, a night school was added for the special benefit of the more ambitious 
ainong the loggers (F. M. Headlee teaching commercial law) and the school ran 
continuously for many years, although in May, 1888, Mr. Pettit found it neces- 
sary to announce lower tuitions in order to increase its popularity. In 1889 Pettit 
also proposed the founding of an academy, the money to be raised by the sale of 
advance tuitions; but his project was not carried through. The Pettit School 
opened August 29, 1887, and offered both two and four years courses together 
with a business course. It advertised “patent desks” and a library of 300 volumes. 
In 1897, the Pettit School moved into the church building formerly occupied by 
the Free Methodists. 

J. Van Bowen, principal, and Miss Blackman, assistant, composed the faculty 
of the public school in the spring of 1887, and J. W. Heffner and Miss Lyons 
had charge of the fall term. 


NEW SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


In the spring of 1888 the directors called a mass meeting of citizens to discuss 
the question of new school buildings, which were very badly needed as the city 
was growing rapidly. The school census showed a gain of ninety-one during 
the year, there being 131 males and 116 females of school age in the district, 
with 102 under school age, soon to need school facilities. A special election was 
called to vote on a $6,000 bond issue; the old property, which had become of 
value, to be sold. The election was held in December, 1888, the amount being 
raised to $9,000 and the proposition carrying by a vote of 49 to 5. In the mean- 
time H. P. Niles, a graduate of Lebanon, Ohio, college, had been elected principal 
and Miss Ella Blackwood of Oakland, Calif., assistant, and the school opened 
in August, 1888, with 100 pupils. It was at this time that a third room was added 
to the school system; the intermediate department, being in charge of Miss M. 
Witherell, in a room in the Rosengrand building. There was some irregularity 
as to the first election and it was not until June, 1889, that a bond issue of $8,000 
was legally carried and it was decided to erect a new building, 40 by 80 feet, 
with a wing of 32 by 40 feet. Bids on these plans were in the vicinity of $12,000, 
while the board had but little more than half that amount at its disposal; so the 
plans were revised, the contract being let in July, to Keppler & Schindler of Seattle, 
the building to be completed by October 1. The old school property was sold at 
public auction, in November, 1889, bringing $8,043 and the new building was ready 
for occupancy by December, with Professor Niles in charge. Bonds for $10,000 
were voted in November, 1890, and in April, 1891, the citizens voted upon them- 
selves a ten-mill tax for four rooms to be added to the central building. This vote 
stood 67 to 11 in favor of the tax, the figures being quoted to show the unanimity 
with which Snohomish has, as a rule, supported her schools. 

Prof. Orville Moore was principal, and Miss Thrall the primary teacher in 
1891, and the pay roll amounted to $650 per month for a force consisting of eight 
teachers and the janitor. There were 340 pupils. 


DORRANCE ACADEMY 


The Dorrance Academy was opened by Rev. J. W. Dorrance, pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church, on June 2, 1891, with four pupils, the number increasing 
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to twenty-five by August. In December, 1892, it was removed to a new building 
erected for its occupancy, where it prospered so finely that a night school was 
added the following March and Reverend Dorrance resigned his pastorate to give 
the academy his entire attention. In 1894 the enrollment of this institution had 
reached sixty. It was later known as the Puget Sound Academy and maintained 
itself successfully until it was overwhelmed by the competition afforded by state 
institutions and the predominance of Everett as a center. 

In June, 1891, the district was able to sell bonds to the amount of $15,000 
for building purposes, paying, however, seven per cent interest, plus a commis- 
sion of $200. The following month a special election was held at which it was 
voted to accept the proposition made by E. C. Ferguson for a one-acre tract, just 
north of the Fair Ground addition, for $1,200. Charles Ludwig offered an acre 
tract, free, in the west end of the city, and it was decided to build two school- 
houses. The school in the Ludwig addition opened in December, 1891, with Miss 
Sue Randall as teacher. The big, new building of which Snohomish was so justly 
proud was not opened until January, 1892. Professor Adams had been principal 
and he was tendered the position as head of the enlarged school system, but for 
some reason he failed to return and after holding the place open for some time, 
R. H. Van Horne, of Wainsburg College, Pennsylvania, was elected. Van Horne 
introduced new methods of discipline and was soon the subject of a violent news- 
paper controversy, but he became more popular as he became better known. Among 
the teachers at this time were the Misses Lochney, King, Bartlett, Parsons, Brodish, 
Gray, Sonsteby and Jordan. | 

In addition to the public schools there was a parochial school, established in 
1891, by the Sisters of Mercy, and this has flourished since that time as an adjunct 
of the Catholic Church of Snohomish. 


HARD TIMES AFFECT SCHOOLS 


The hard times of 1893 and 1894 affected the public schools seriously. War- 
rants were below par and it was claimed by the teachers that the directors had 
agreed to increase their salaries sufficiently to cover this discount. This practice 
was discontinued and the teachers applied some $31, the proceeds of a school en- 
tertainment, to recoup themselves for their loss. This raised a storm of criticism 
and a running controversy between teachers and directors which filled the columns 
of Snohomish papers for a number of weeks. The teachers claimed they had 
really earned this money by their overtime work and that it was not sufficient to 
cover the discount from their agreed salaries. The teachers retained the money, 
but some of them failed of reelection. The first instalment of books for the school 
library was received in February, 1894. There were 123 volumes, paid for by 
the receipts from entertainments given by the pupils during the preceding three 
years. 

The pinch of poverty gripped the school system in deadly earnest in the spring 
of 1894. The directors submitted a proposition for the issuance of refunding 
bonds to the amount of $8,000, explaining that unless this was voted the school 
year would have to be cut to three months. They also promised a general reduc- 
tion in salaries and would pay the principal but $900 per year thereafter. This 
statement was signed by L. F. Hart, T. F. Thompson and C. E. Hewitt. The 
bond issue was defeated by a vote of 201 to 74, and Professor Van Horne left the 
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snohomish schools to accept a like position at I¢verett, while the remaining teachers 
were forced to work for lower salaries. “A second proposition, to increase the 
debt limit to $11,000, was submitted in June, 1894, the directors declaring that 
unless it was voted the schools must close. Faced with this alternative, the women 
of Snohomish aroused themselves, 150 of them voting at the special election, and 
the proposition carried, 360 to 110. At this time the census showed the school 
population of the city to be 743. 


FIRST COMMENCEMENT 


The first real graduating exercises of the Snohomish High School took place 
on June 8, 1894. Prior to that time pupils attended school until, for some reason, 
they decided to quit. The members of this first class were: Edward E. Creuger, 
Vesta E. Lord, Lennie R. Thurston, Marion E. McNaughton, Alonzo C. Brown, 
Agnes T. Middlestadt, Daniel Jackson, Gertrude Fenderson, Emma C. Creuger, 
John B. Partee and Joseph V. Bird. The exercises took place at the Congregational 
Church and were very properly made the great event of the season. 

R. E. Friars, who had been principal of the Lowell schools, came to Snohomish 
as superintendent in the fall of 1894, holding the position until he went to Everett 
to succeed Professor Heston in 1896. The finances of the district required the 
sale of $15,000 refunding bonds in September, 1895. These bore six per cent 
interest and were sold at a premium of three per cent; a decided improvement 
over the sale made in 1894. 

Not only the school but the entire city took a great interest in the athletic career 
of Walter Thornton, who had been the star of the Snohomish ball team and who 
continued his brilliant playing at Cornell College, Iowa, until he was engaged to 
play with the famous Chicago White Sox, as pitcher. 

By the fall of 1896, just prior to the removal of the county seat to Everett, the 
Snohomish school system had grown from the little school taught in the home of 
Mrs. Sinclair in 1867, to an enrollment of 467 pupils, with a corps of twelve 
teachers, with Prof. N. E. Ransom as superintendent, the schools being housed 
in buildings which were as complete and modern as were those possessed by any city 
on the Sound. 


SOCIAL LIFE 


The social life of early Snohomish was many sided; there was that which 
grew out of the clean homes, the churches and the lodges; there was that which 
had its origin in the community as a whole and which expressed itself in public 
celebrations and sports, and there was that darker side which was fathered in the 
saloon and mothered in the brothel. It is not necessary to delve into the muck to 
write history, but no true history can be written which blindly ignores facts. The 
saloon was one of the very first institutions in Snohomish County, it was the first 
building in nearly every locality, for 1t was considered, and was, a necessary part 
of every hotel or store which hoped to be successful. The men who ran these 
saloons were not the dregs of the community, but its leaders and guides. They 
were the legislators, the county officials and the dispensers of justice. So far 
as Snohomish County was concerned the three departments of government, execu- 
tive, legislative and judicial, were at first all in the hands of men who made a 
business of the sale of liquor. Gradually the real ability of these men asserted 
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itself, character developed, and they outgrew the earlier occupation, which fell 
more and more into disreputable hands until it touched bottom during the days 
of the railroad camp and the founding of Everett. From this point there was 
gradual improvement in these anti-social conditions until the force of public opin- 
ion, here and throughout the nation, put the entire liquor business outside the pale 
of law and order. It is not then a shameful history, but something to be proud 
of, in that it tells the story of a moral progression, the end of which is not yet. 
The history of public gambling is almost identical with that of the saloon, except 
that it did not flourish as a commercial institution until a later date, when there 
were more people and more money in the county. 


SOCTAL RELATIONS 


The social evil came with the white man and was quickly fostered by the primi- 
tive code of morals of the Indians, and the rather reckless feeling of irresponsi- 
bility on the part of some of the pioneers, most of whom were young men, freed 
from all restraints of home and of civilization and having both the liberty and the 
opportunity to follow the dictates of desire. But the early “immorality” between 
the two races was not all immoral in reality. Many such unions, although neither 
blessed by church nor sealed with the approval of law, resulted in the founding 
of real homes, clean affections and happy famulies. The “Wlootchman” became 
the wife in many instances, to the credit of both races. Considering the total 
absence of white women during the first years of the county's settlement, and the 
state of lawlessness, or rather, the absence of law which existed, one may 
find much to condone and not a little to praise in the man who made his shack 
a home by the presence ot an Indian woman and was loyal to her and provided 
for her and for their children with decency and self-respect. Laying aside the 
forms of state and church; there was just as much difference between the home 
and the brothel in 1866 as there is in 1926, whether the men and women con- 
cerned were red or white. Just as we find that a large per cent of the pioneers 
most reverenced today, dealt in liquors at some tine in their lives, so we find 
that many of them had Indian consorts. The first school in Snohomish County 
contained but few purebred whites. But just as with the liquor business, the social 
evil became commercialized and more and more degrading as the years passed. 
There were first the “squaw brothels” complained of by the first judge of Sno- 
homish County in his first charge to the first grand jury. These were followed by 
the dance hall and the professional white courtesans who preved upon loggers and 
railroad builders. These houses flourished openly and flagrantly and were for years 
accepted as necessary evils. It was the good women of Snohomish County who 
drove them out of existence as public places of vice. 


GOOD WOMEN BEST INFLUENCE 


Perhaps the most wonderful part of the Instory of Snohomish County is the 
fact that amidst all this slime so many women walked, clean, pure and undefiled. 
It is harder to write the history of the women of a community than the history of 
the men. The women were not in the limelight. They did not run for office, nor 
make speeches, nor erect buildings nor manage business enterprises until a recent 
date in our civilization. Their names seldom appeared in print except as teachers 
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or in the announcements of weddings and of deaths. Little was said about their 
lives. But when they died the whole beautiful story was told; not in the cold 
type of printed eulogy, but in the great gatherings of grief-stricken men and 
women of an entire countryside, coming with tears of love and sorrow to look 
their last upon one who had “mothered” them and nursed them and helped them 
over the hard places, regardless of whether the recipients of their love and kind- 
ness were good or bad, couth or uncouth, saints or sinners. The nearest earthly 
approach to the Divine is the heart of a good woman. Snohomish County had 
many such women in its earliest days and has them now, and it is the radioactivity 
of their hearts which has made life bearable and has given to us whatever we 
may have of goodness and purity and strength of character. 

It is the purpose of this chapter to picture the social side of the life of Sno- 
homish during the years from 1882 until the removal of the county seat in 1897, 
the story of the earlier years having been told. 


PIONEER CELEBRATIONS 


As in other pioneer communities, few opportunities for public celebrations were 
neglected, for the people were forced to amuse themselves and public holidays 
were welcomed as breaking the monotony of work-a-day life. When the reading 
of the Declaration of Independence was omitted at the celebration of the Fourth, 
in 1882, it was commented upon that this was the first such omission in twelve 
years, indicating that there had been annual celebrations of the nation’s birthday 
since 1870, although no account of many of them is available. In the newspaper 
account of the day the name of the orator is not given and it is possible that this 
also was omitted; but there was a “salute at sunrise,” a ball game with Seattle, 
resulting in favor of Snohomish, a three-fourths of a mile race, won by H. Plate, 
a 100 yard dash won by C. H. Packard over Thomas H. Selvage, much money 
changing hands, and fireworks—a careless match exploding half of them at once 
to the great terror but not to the injury of the crowd. 


FOURTH OF JULY TRAGEDY 


A large crowd attended the celebration of 1883, from which neither the Dec- 
laration nor the oration were omitted; G. C. Fulton reading the first and Orange 
Jacobs, congressional delegate, delivering the second. The Pacifics, by which name 
the Snohomish ball team was long and honorably known, won from the White 
Stockings and C. H. Packard again won the 100-yard dash. The horse races 
were chief events of the day, Frank Fields, Thomas H. Selvage and George C. 
Fulton being the judges. A real tragedy marred this celebration when, in the 
third heat, the horse ridden by Eddie Roberts bolted the track and threw the lad, 
breaking many bones and injuring him so severely that he died while enroute to 
the hospital at Seattle on the Steamer Alki. He was a popular young man and his 
funeral, a few days later, was almost as largely attended as was the celebration 
at which he met his death. The services were held at the Atheneum Hall, the 
ball club, in uniform, acting as pallbearers and resolutions of sympathy and respect 
were published, signed by H. Jackson, president of the ball club and H. A. Moore, 
W.R. Booth, J. Van Bowen, A. W. Morgan and R. O. Welts, all of whom were 
members. A notable feature of the celebration was the first performance given 
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by the Snohomish Dramatic Society. The dramas rendered were “Among the 
Breakers” and “Paddy Mike’s Boy,” and the proceeds, amounting to $188, went 
to the public schools. There were other celebrations throughout the county, one 
of them being on the Snoqualmie, at Maple Dale, where J. D. Barnes delivered the 
oration and Mrs. Barnes read the Declaration. The newly organized G. A. R. 
Post raised a flagpole, 115 feet high, on the Fourth of July, 1884, but except for 
this and the dance given by the Post, there was no celebration. 


FIRST MEMORIAL DAY 


The next year was notable as witnessing the first observance of Memorial Day 
in Snohomish County. There was a parade in which the Grand Army and the 
Good Templars participated, led by the newly formed band, with H. G. York as 
President of the Day and S. H. Piles as orator. 

Ferguson, Comegys, DeBolt, Wilbur, Cathcart, Lawry, Blackman and Pettit, a 
notable list of pioneers, formed the committee in charge of the celebration for 
1885, but they seem not to have been very successful in their efforts for the news- 
paper account is scant, mentioning J. B. Metcalf, of Seattle, as the orator; that 
there were sports, but no ball game, and that many windows were broken when 
the salute was fired. 

Under the auspices of the G. A. R., in 1886, the American flag was raised for 
the first time in Snohomish in celebration of Washington’s birthday, but there 
seems to have been no noteworthy celebration of the Fourth in 1886, 1887 or 1888. 
In 1887 Memorial Day was observed with addresses by F. M. Headlee, and Rev. 
A. Marcellus at the Atheneum, and the graves of the three soldier dead were 
decorated. In 1889, S. H. Piles was again the orator, but there was no music for 
the ball, and the day was described as “tame.” An interesting public celebration 
was held in April, 1889, in honor of the 100th anniversary of the first inaugural. 
J. R. Winn headed the committee on arrangements and the service was held in 
the Methodist Church, with addresses by J. C. Denny and Dr. Morris. ‘There 
was a dance at night; the one indispensible feature of every public celebration. 
The Memorial Day observance in 1890 was notable in that it was the occasion for 
the first public appearance of the Sons of Veterans as an organization. Reverend 
Dilworth delivered the address. The day was also in the nature of a public holiday, 
made so by McMahon’s circus, one of the first, if not the first circus that ever visit- 
ed the county. It was accompanied by a horde of gamblers. There was a balloon 
ascension with a parachute leap and “Prof.” Redmond, the acrobat, was killed, his 
neck being broken when he was caught in his fall in a cedar tree. In 1891, there is 
the first mention of the fire company participating in the celebration; a hose race 
being one of the features. George H. Megquier was the orator, there were horse 
races on Maple Street and sports on First Street, the girls’ foot race being won by 
Anna Short. 

The first celebration of “Columbus Day” was held on October 21, 1892, in 
honor of the 400th anniversary of the discovery of America. There was a 
parade in which the school children, the G. A. R. and the Sons of Veterans took 
part and two flags were raised. The newspaper account tells that ‘Reverend 
Dorrance worked hard to get his staff erected, so that a handsome banner might 
greet residents when they arose.” There were no notable features accompanying 
the celebrations during the hard times of the ’90s, although one of them served to 
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remind E. C. Ferguson of the early ’60s, when the celebration consisted of firing 
off his old shotgun. 


SOCIAL AMUSEMENTS 


Dancing was the chief amusement, no festivity was complete without it and the 
eaiety rose to its height at the Christmas time. The first issue of the Eye, printed 
in January, 1882, tells of the joys of the recent Christmas season. There was a 
program by the Snohomish Debating Society with a lecture by Doctor Eddy, an 
essay by C. A. Missimer, declamations by Royal Haskell, W. W. Pettit, D. F. 
Sexton and C. Haskell, singing, and the debate, as to the Sunday law, with H. A. 
Eddy and E. C. Ferguson as leaders. Then there was the grand raffle of an 
ornamental cigar box, for which Doctor Folsom and Ben Morgan tied and, best 
of all, the ball with music by the Creese brothers and W. H. Ward and Charles 
Jackson, with supper at the Exchange and the dancing lasting till daybreak. And 
a few nights later there was the dance at Pillchuck when the wagon wheel struck a 
root on the way home and Mrs. James Knapp and Wisa Haskell were thrown under 
the horses’ feet but were not injured. There was the lecture by Doctor Eddy, in 
January, when the working of the wonderful new telephone was illustrated with 
two oyster cans and a piece of twine. And the next year, there was the first band, 
the Pacific Cornet Band, with Thomas Cullen as teacher, all made possible by a 
public subscription amounting to $223.75, $100 of which was donated by the ball 
team. That year, 1883, there were two skating rinks, both well patronized, and, 
for the first time in eight years, a regular dramatic company came to town, pro- 
ducing “Our Boarding House” before a crowded house. 

In the summers there were excursions such as the one to Port Gamble with 
the home talent dramatic society which gave its play, “Among the Breakers,” and 
the Pacific ball team, which beat the Unknowns, 34 to 11, and the music with 
Creese brothers, violin and cello, W. H. Ward, cornet, and Lillie Ward at the piano. 
Those rugged pioneers did not have such a bad time after all. And they were 
good hearted, too. When J. W. Shaver, who had just come to town to practice law, 
was taken sick, they raised a hundred dollars to send him home to San Francisco, al- 
though the poor young man died at Seattle, en route for home. That was in 1884. 
And again, in 1887, at the time of the fearful mine disaster at Nainaimo, the com- 
mittee consisting of Comegys, Whitfield and Bell, raised $146.25 for relief in just 
a few hours. And when the powder set by the stove to dry at the little home of 
C. A. Templar, in 1890, exploded, and he died, although he saved his babe, the com- 
munity came right to the relief of the widow and the two badly burned little boys 
with all the aid and comfort it could give. And their generosity knew no bounds 
when Seattle needed help so badly after the big fire in 1889. 


WRANGLERS SOCIETY 


The Wranglers Soctety was one of the uniquely named features of Snohomish’'s 
literary life, its cognomen bespeaking someone who had known English university 
life. The Wranglers, first organized in 1884, was abandoned, then brought to life 
again in 1886, when there were three famous debates with the debaters from Tualco, 
two of which were won by the country folks; abandoned again and reorganized in 
1889. Rev. J. W. Fobes was the originator of this club and the first question debated 
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was as to the division of the county, this being at one of the times when the 
stillaguamish people wanted to be annexed to Skagit County. A declamation, 
“Overproduction,” by S. H. Piles, was a feature of one program. Other early lit- 
erary or cultural clubs were the reading circle formed in 1886, with W. W. Pettit 
as committee on course of study; and the Chautauqua circle, formed in 1889, and 
the repeated attempts to begtile the youth with free reading rooms which they 
would have none of, and the Woman’s Book Club, organized in May, 1897. 


SOCIAL FIRSTS 


Here are some of the social “firsts.” Ice cream was advertised for the first time 
in August, 1886, to be sold at Mrs. Jordan’s, “on Saturdays and Sundays.” The 
first whist club was formed in 1889, and was known as the “Old Folks Club.” The 
first real circus was Sells Bros., billed for June 29, 1899, but it did not come and 
played two days at Seattle instead. The first phonograph, a nickel in the slot 
machine with tubes to put in your ears, was installed at Horton Bros. store in 1892, 
just a month before the Wallace drug store put in the first soda fountain. And the 
first “afternoon reception” to delight Snohomish ladies was given September 9, 
1889, at the home of Mrs. W. M. Snyder. The first temperance billiard hall 
closed its doors for lack of patronage, in March, 1893, the same day that the Alca- 
zar Theatre opened. The Music Club gave its first public concert December 6, 
1894. The first golden wedding mentioned in a Snohomish paper was that of Mr. 
and Mrs. William McCallister, living three miles west of Snohomish, who were mar- 
ried January 1, 1844, and who came to Oregon in 1852. There was a fine banquet 
on this occasion, with a cake of fifty layers, and the two sons, three daughters and 
fourteen grandchildren all present. Nor should mention be omitted of other out- 
standing events, such as the mask ball in 1885, when Mrs. S. H. Piles took the 
prize for her fine impersonation of an “Irish lady,” or the splendid reception ten- 
dered the excursion over the new railroad from Seattle in July, 1888; or the excur- 
sion from Skagit County, by boat, in 1887, when the LaConner Mail said of Sno- 
homish that it was “nominally dry, but really there was free liquor as the saloons 
ran openly and paid no license.” (This was in local option days.) The 
town had fine stores, two sawmills, and a brick building for a bank was contem- 
plated. Nor should the happy surprise be forgotten when George Ohse, who had 
sent $150 to pay the travelling expenses of his “Heart and Hand” mail order bride, 
found that he had not been swindled but that his bride-to-be awaited him at Seattle, 
where they were married, and returned to Snohomish to live happily ever after; 
nor the glow of pride which Snohomish felt when its band leader, D. B. Lischer, 
in 1884, wrote a song, “Cradle Nest,” which was accepted by publishers and became 
quite popular, or again, when Frank Perry received a check from “Once a Week” 
in payment for the copyright of his dialect poem. The Music Club whose first con- 
cert is mentioned above, was organized October 25, 1894, with the following offi- 
cers: president, Mrs. U. K. Loose; vice president, Mrs. Henry; secretary, Miss 
Jeffries; treasurer, George Hendrie; music director, Miss Allen; executive com- 
mittee, Miss Allen, Mr. Furber, Mr. Hendrie. The Woman’s Book Club sent the 
first delegation of which there is mention from Snohomish County to the State 
Federation meeting at Olympia, in May, 1897, the delegates being Mrs. Ransom, 
Mrs. Merritt and Mrs. Pettit. 
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Lodges and patriotic orders played a large part in the social life of the times. 
The lodge directory for 1882 shows three organizations with the following officers: 
Masons—R. C. Hill, P. G. M., William Whitfield, W. M., E. C. Ferguson, secre- 
tary; I].O. O. F.—R. M. Folsom, N. G., H. Jackson, secretary; A. O. U. W.—E. C. 
Ferguson, M. W., John Swett, recorder. The order T. M. T. (The Mysterious 
Thirteen) was organized in November, with thirteen charter members, most of 
whom were officers, as follows: J. Van Bowen, C. A. Missimer, H. A. Moore, C. 
H. Packard, Charles Creese, A. H. Eddy, J. H. Plaskett, C. C. Thornton and J. 
Boyer. The A. O. U. W., Forest Lodge, No. 49, was organized in 1881, although, 
perhaps, not chartered until January, 1882. It started with thirty-four charter 
members, but by 1887 the membership had dwindled to eleven. E. C. Ferguson was 
at the head of this lodge throughout all its early history. In November, 1885, the 
Knights of Labor became a sudden and powerful factor all over the Pacific Coast 
and a lodge was organized at Snohomish with forty-seven charter members. Mem- 
bership was not confined to the ranks of labor and it soon became the prey of the 
politician and thus met a timely end. The Snohomish lodge was known as the 
Western Star, and the officers in 1886 were A. H. Eddy, M. W. and H. M. Swaf- 
ford, secretary. 


LODGE HALLS 


The Masonic hall was built in 1877, and this remained the only lodge hall until 
the Odd Fellows built, in 1886. Their first meeting in the new hall was held on April 
10, but the dedication did not take place until some two weeks later. This was an 
elaborate affair, attended by the Grand Master, George D. Hill, of Seattle. There 
was an address by H. G. Struve and a banquet and ball, tickets to which sold at the 
rather extravagant price of $2.50. The building was described as “one of the fin- 
est in the territory, with a three-ply Brussels carpet.” A. H. Eddy did the cabinet 
work and Charles Rosengrand the polishing, so the Eye stated. This hall was used 
in August, 1886, when the Grand Lodge of the I. O. G. T. met in Snohomish, dele- 
gates coming from all over the Territory. 


LATER ORGANIZATIONS 


Morton Post, No. 10, Grand Army of the Republic, was organized with sixteen 
charter members, in 1884. H.G. York was the commander and leading spirit in 
this organization and by 1888 it had forty members. It led in the celebrations of 
Memorial Day and soon became a powerful political factor also. 

Snohomish Lodge, No. 32, Knights of Pythias, was instituted in January, 1888, 
F. C. Young and a delegation of forty coming from Seattle on the steamer Monroe 
for the purpose. The first officers were J. Otten, P. C.; V. Hugo Smith, C. C.; 
G. G. England, V. C.; W. P. Bell, Prelate; C. Lawry, M. of A.; F. M. Headlee, 
M. of E.; A. M. Blackman, M. of F.; Herman Smith, K. of R. and S.; C. H. Bake- 
man, I. G. Vhere were no more new organizations until 1891, which year wit- 
nessed the formation of the Royal Arch, among the Masons, the Uniform Rank of 
the Knights of Pythias, the I. O. R. M., the W. R. C. and the Sons of Veterans. The 
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Royal Arch was instituted, May 21, 1891, by E. L. Spencer, G. D. H. P., of Seattle. 
and among the Masons who held the first offices were A. W. Frater, L. Paramore, 
J. G. Swafford, R. H. Miller, E. F. McQueen, S. Smith, R. Folsom, A. J. Wolf, 
M. A. Hawkins and W. D. Horton. There were thirty-eight charter members of 
the Uniform Rank, K. of P., when it was instituted, in May, by Col. H. Bigelow. 
The official roster included the names of J. A. Coleman, C. L. Lawry, W. H. Ken- 
nedy, E. Lenfest, D. S. Swerdfiger, T. Elwell, O. C. Thornton, J. W. Miller, A. 
M. Blackman, S. G. Henderson and J. J. Folstad. 

Seventeen charter members were mustered into Col. E. W. Young Camp No. 
13, of the Sons of Veterans by the man whose name the camp bore, in October, 
1891. These members were C. T. Roscoe, O. S. Fletcher, Gus Moran, A. H. Mor- 
gan, C. L. Blethen, Frank Jordan, M. L. Packard, Vey Stewart, Harvey Jordan, 
John Howell, R. S. Padden, H. M. Hudson, Otis Hudson, T. R. Thurston, Almon 
Buck, G. E. McDonald and E. C. Morse. The officers were C. T. Roscoe, captain ; 
C. L. Blethen and G. E. McDonald, lieutenants. When the organization of this 
Camp was first proposed, in May, 1891, the name “Phil Sheridan Camp” was 
chosen, but it was not chartered under that name. 

Morton Corps, of the Women’s Relief Corps, was first proposed in 1890, but it 
does not appear to have been thoroughly organized until February, 1891. Among 
its officers were Mrs. Josie M. Coffee, president; Mrs. Ellen H. Mudgett, treasur- 
er; Mrs. Laura Hutchins, vice president. The I. O. R. M. was instituted in No- 
vember, 1891, by a delegation from Seattle which was duly banquetted. F. H. 
Lysoms was the Sachem and other officers were J. A. Coleman, C. T. Roscoe, J. 
W. Gunn, W. B. Shay and Rev. R. J. Mooney. 

There were fifty names on the charter list of the encampment degree of the 
I. O. O. F. when it was installed, May 4, 1892, by Grand Representative Dugan 
and Past Chief Patriarch Herka of Tacoma. Rose Lodge, No. 51, of the Rebekahs 
was instituted September 14, 1892, with 14 charter members, and Golden Rod 
Chapter of the Order of the Eastern Star dates from March 7, 1892, there being 
twenty charter members. This chapter was given its number, 22, and its officers 
were installed, in July, and its charter date is June 13, 1892. The first officers 
were Mrs. A. W. Frater, Worthy Matron, and E. C. Ferguson, Worthy Patron. 
Other names on the first official directory were Mrs. J. B. Cole, Mrs. G. B. Deer- 
ing, Mrs. J. E. Getchell, Mrs. C. H. Anderson and Mrs. A. I. Peacor. 


MILITIA ORGANIZED 


In August, 1894, twenty-eight young men of the town organized a military 
company at the office of City Attorney Coon, who was elected captain. The May 
following application was made to have this company enrolled as a member of the 
National Guard of Washington, the officers then being L. H. Coon, captain, C. W. 
Gorham and W. R. Booth, lieutenants. Prior to this, in 1893, the Sons of Veterans 
for some time met every night for drill in a new store building being erected by 
Packard. Campfires held by the G. A. R. were notable events in the calendar of 
Snohomish and drew the best of talent. The campfire of 1893 was addressed by 
Judge J. R. Winn, then living at Whatcom, and “Lawyer Piles’ of Seattle. L. H. 
Coon brought honors to the Snohomish post when he was elected junior vice com- 
mander of the Washington G. A. R., in 1895. 
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BASEBALL CHIEF SPORT 


With all these lodge activities, both for men and women, it is apparent that 
those who wished had but few idle hours, nor lacked opportunity for social inter- 
course; but there was another great source of amusement which knew no lines of 
lodge or caste or sex, and this was in the field of sport. The three best liked sports 
of the early days were baseball, foot racing and horse racing; and of these baseball 
was the undoubted king. There was a baseball team long before there was a news- 
paper at Snohomish, but without the newspaper there is no record and baseball 
becomes what may be termed “prehistoric.” The “Pacifics,” by which name the 
Snohomish club was known for nearly a decade, after a brilliant career in 1877, was 
lost sight of during the hard times which came to Puget Sound itn 1878 and 1879. 
That the club was active in 1881 and 1882 is shown by the Eye’s statement that the 
Fourth of July victory from Seattle, in 1882, was won by the lowest score in three 
years. This game was for a purse of $30, and the score was 20 to 10. The 
Pacifics were recruited, in 1882, solely from local men and in order to determine 
the best players there were preliminary games such as the one between the Town 
and Pillchuck. The “Town” team was composed of Jackson, Moore, Lawry, 
Deering, Packard, Elwell, Stevens, Gormand and Le Brant, while the Pillchuckers 
were Van Bowen, H. Gregory, C. Gregory, Foss, Plate Gifford, Morgan, Selvage 
and Fleener. The Pacifics defeated the Unknowns of Port Gamble, by 32 to 26, in 
June, and had high hopes of winning the championship at the tournament held at 
Olympia. A picked nine from Port Gamble and Snohomish was to go to this 
tournament and a game was played to decide which uniform should be worn; this 
also involved the glory of the club name to be used. Snohomish lost, 37 to 31, and 
Port Gamble was entered in the tourney; not Snohomish. This defeat was practi- 
cally the end of Snohomish’s ball season for 1882; but the Pacifics started, undis- 
mayed, in May, 1883, by electing H. F’. Jackson president, J. Van Bowen, secretary, 
and Booth and Moore, trustees. The Fourth furnished occasion for the crowning 
event of the baseball year and the Pacifics downed the White Stockings of Seattle. 
The season was very successful, the acme of glory being reached when Seattle was 
defeated in a double header, in August, by scores of 6-3 and 14-8. The last game 
was but five innings, and was called ‘‘on account of kicks.” 


CLAIM COAST PENNANT 


The season of 1884 was in some respects the best Snohomish ever knew, but it 
ended so disastrously that baseball enthusiasm was nearly killed for a number of 
years. The first victory was over Seattle, on Memorial Day, the score being 21 
to 11. This winning team was lined up as follows: Anderson, catcher; Jackson, 
third base; Fobes, center field; Van Bowen, second base; Booth, first base; Dun- 
ston, right field; Delfel, left field; Moore, shortstop; Welts, pitcher. Van Bowen 
and Booth each made four runs in this game. On the strength of this victory the 
Pacifics claimed the championship of the Northwest Pacific coast, when Seattle 
defeated Portland, and challenged the latter city. The hopes of the Pacifics were 
blasted, however, when they met defeat at the hands of Seattle, 15 to 19. The 
Snohomish boys blamed Mularky, the umpire, and declared that he had money bet 
on Seattle, but they seem to have had a good alibi without that, for their boat sank, 
going down the river, and they were forced to row to Mukilteo, where they caught 
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the steamer Washington, reaching the ball field at Seattle at 4 o’clock, just as game 
was called, in an exhausted condition. The record of the coast games for the season 
of 1884 is of interest and shows that Snohomish was playing against the fastest 
players in the Northwest. The games were: 


April 29—Seattle 44, Port Townsend 14. 
May 31—Snohomish 21, Seattle 11. 
June 21—Seattle 13, Portland 11. 

June 22—Seattle 16, Portland 17. 

June 29—Seattle 8, Dallas 5. 

July 4—Portland 18, Seattle 8. 

July 5—Portland 7, Seattle 20. 

July 30—Seattle 28, Port Townsend 4. 
August 9—Seattle 19, Snohomish 15. 
August 9—Stars 16, Portland 7. 


This may almost be considered the beginning of the Pacific League and baseball 
fans will see that Seattle had much the best of the argument, but that the Sno- 
homish Pacifics made the best showing for second place. Snohomish still laid 
claim to the championship and was broken-hearted when it met a final crushing 
defeat, in September, by the score of, Seattle 31, Pacifics 7. 


SNOHOMISH DEFEATS EVERETT 


There is record of but one game in 1885, when the Seattle Reds defeated the 
Pacifics, 14 to 10. But it was said that this “was the umpire’s fault.”” The Pacifics 
seem to have retired from the field and to have lost their cunning as ball players, 
for Snohomish newspapers chronicle no other games until May, 1888, when 400 
spectators had the misfortune to see the Pacifics beaten by an Indian team, the 
score being 12 to 23. Baseball revived in 1892, and for the first time the opponent 
of Snohomish was the new Town of Everett. Perhaps the county seat loss was 
partially recompensed when Snohomish snowed Everett under by the score of 39 
to 5. The lineup of these two teams was as follows: 


SNOHOMISH—39 PosiTION EverEtt—5 
W. Thornton ............ FPLC: s5ies, rn nth a Red eate tos Haydn 
Morat®:.2ctdasvcenapeua et CatGer wishio whee Wevmtswa padres Jones 
PLGIGUEE. cid cchuchaentied scans Birst Dase caidas se ate eae Yarnell 
ROMs 2 Seba ek oie ts second. basé sc.cvssmaaw ees Duhring 
PAPC: sa:8 ed ace im derma THIitd. DASE cocenvada si oaee-s Alverson 
Deliel: ocuiandvyentagdass SUOMSOD accddo it ooweleves Gates 

Cain patlit-cet.cew duke tres sett Meld, 225.auceamis eae McCreary 
OO» “THOLnton .écasidciectcass Center field occ¢4cieassdced Rosier 

DIR. Aichi par G eee at Right: field, +) 4c0c'sacs ua Sores Britton 


An attempt was made to form a Northwest amateur league in 1893, with Sno- 
homish, Seattle, Tacoma and Bellingham as members, but there is no record to 
show that it met with success. The team organized for the season in June, with 
Charles Morath as manager and treasurer, George Roll, captain, and O. Thornton, 
secretary. There seems to have been a lessening interest in baseball in 1894, but 
that year witnessed the first game of football ever played in the county, or north 
of Seattle, Snohomish winning over Everett by 10 to 0. 
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THORNTON STARS WITH CHICAGO 


The crowning glory came to Snohomish baseball history in 1895 when Walter 
Thornton, after making a phenomenal record in college baseball with Cornell 
College, at Mount Vernon, Iowa, was engaged to pitch for the White Sox of 
Chicago under the tutelage of the famous “Pop” Anson. The newspapers of Sno- 
homish County contained reports of every game in which he played and he was 
the “lion” of the entire county upon his return to the coast. He made a good 
record, but was seriously injured by a pitched ball during one game with the 
Chicago team. Thornton was the second player from the Pacific Northwest to 
get into a major league team. The first was William Lang, who played for several 
seasons with Port Townsend and who was also in the Chicago team. It was said 
of Thornton, in July, 1895, “He is making good in Chicago. He holds both hands 
above his head, then swings and lets her go. He has good speed and makes a good 
impression. The Chicago team is much interested in his pitching.” 


HORSE RACING 


“The Indians invaded the town with their horses, raced with the Bostons and 
won all their money and went back to Tulalip highly elated. There were foot 
races, also.” This is the gist of an item which appeared in the Snohomish Eye, 
August 23, 1882. It tells a long, rather sad story in a very few words. Next to 
baseball, racing was the sport of the pioneer. Many wagers were made and the 
losers did not expect to go home with any money or loose personal property in 
their possession. Foot races between known local parties were usually “on the 
square,” but the foreign runners imported for the purpose were generally part of a 
swindling outfit. Some of the famous races of the early days were: The race 
between James H. Burton and Burt Hatch for $100, won by the former, in 1883; 
the great field day of August, 1884, when William Cook beat the Tulalip Indian, 
and the horse races, of which the tricks of “Honest John” sent the Indians home 
penniless. There was also the wrestling match to a draw between John Brooks, mate 
of the Nellie, and William Foss on this big day. It was reported that $1,200 
changed hands when Thos. Bishop beat William Cook in a 100-yard dash, by 
eighteen inches, for a purse of $250. The biggest swindle in the history of “fake” 
sport in Snohomish was in March, 1889, when a young man named Cairns was 
induced to mortgage his farm in order to bet $3,000 on a “sure thing,” the money 
being put up in the hands of one of the Seattle gang who promptly disappeared 
with the money. 


MISCELLANEOUS SPORTS 


The Shooting Club organized in 1883, with Charles Creese president and H. A. 
Moore, secretary; the Pastime Park Association which provided fair grounds and 
race track, in 1893; the Athletic Club, organized first in 1894 and reorganized in 
1895, and the Cycle Club organized the same year, were some of the other institu- 
tions which told of the love for outdoor sports. The first “female wheelist in 
bloomers” visited Snohomish from Everett on March 5, 1895, shocking the town 
worse than any earthquake it has ever experienced. Cycling became a favorite 
sport, however, the six-foot front wheel offering as much of peril as the modern 
airplane. There was much speeding and U. K. Loose and A. M. Farrah were 
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greatly elated when they reduced the time to Everett to forty-two minutes. There 
was a club at Everett and in spite of county seat enmities there were joint ex- 
cursions. On one of these, the trip to Seattle, “over the old telegraph road,” was 
made in five hours, and on another run the distance from Snohomish to Sultan was 
covered in two hours and twenty minutes. 

This sketch of the social life of Snohomish covers a number of years, but it 
dwells only upon a few of the more outstanding events. It tells nothing of the 
innumerable home gatherings, socials, dances, picnics, boat rides and lodge meet- 
ings, but it is enough to show that the city was filled with energetic, fun-loving 
people abounding with life and vigor, generous, often rash, but always lovable. 


THE DARKER SIDE 


But for the most part this social life was confined to the regular inhabitants of 
the city, as distinct from the floating population of loggers and railroad workers. 
These lived a life almost apart. Their habitat was the lower part of the city, and 
the “‘citizens’’ displayed much indifference as to what happened to them. He was a 
lucky logger who went to Snohomish with his wages and who returned to camp 
with any of them left. To be truthful, the majority did not wish to return with 
any money. They went to town to have a “big time” and they had it. What the 
saloon and the gambling table failed to get was spent at the dance hall or in the 
shuttered houses; or 1f the man was not a good spender the “rolling” process was 
resorted to, and he was forcibly separated from his cash. There were brawls and 
stabbing affrays and shootings, but so long as these were confined to the loggers and 
the various birds of prey, little was said or done about them. Occasionally there 
were protests when vice grew too public and crime too rampant, as in 1883, when 
the grand jury reported that there was open gambling, that horse racing made the 
streets dangerous and that houses of ill fame were located on the most public 
streets; or when, in 1887, “French Louie” went on the war path and chased Isaac 
Cathcart and his bartender through the streets. Conditions grew worse during the 
days of railroad construction and the place was said to be overrun with “‘tin-horn” 
gamblers, so much so that Prosecuting Attorney Piles and the police force conducted 
a clean-up campaign, two of the worst offenders being Mollie Campbell, ‘“‘the lady 
stud poker dealer,” and her husband. By an ordinance passed in April, 1888, gam- 
ing tables were licensed, these including ‘“‘pigeon hole tables and Jenny Lind tables.” 
In March, 1889, at the time of the Cairns swindle, there was quite a carnival of 
crime. A stranger from Minneapolis was shot by an inmate of the “White House” 
and Packard & Sons’ safe was blown and robbed of $380. The safe-breakers were 
caught, but their second attempt to break jail was successful. In 1891 there was 
serious opposition to the proposed repeal of the Sunday laws; but sentiment was 
not all one way, for at a meeting called to protest repeal a resolution to that effect 
was carried by a vote of 66 to 45 only. A fatal shooting affray occurred in Octo- 
ber, 1895, when William Wroth, known as “Omaha Bill,” proprietor of the Gold 
Leaf saloon, shot and almost instantly killed “Texas” Jack. Both men were intoxi- 
cated and had had some words previous to the shooting. Wroth was arrested by 
Officer James A. Sipprell and taken to the city lock-up, and the body of the dead 
man removed to the morgue, across the bridge. Coroner Rodgers of Everett was 
notified and an inquest held; William Whitfield, Ed Warner, Tom Cole, Fred Foss, 
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J. L. Boyle and H. Spurrell serving on the jury. Omaha Bill was acquitted on the 
ground of “justifiable homicide.” 

Tis was not the first, but it was one of the last tragedies of the underworld 
at Snohomish, as it created such an impression that, thereafter, the law was better 
enforced and steps were taken to check vice, until the city became free from the 
saloon and from public haunts of crime and lawlessness. 


MASONIC HISTORY 
An address delivered at Snohomish on December 15, 1901, by William Whitfield. 


“For some reason unaccountable to me, I have been given the task of address- 
ing you this evening on the subject of Masonic Progress in Snohomish County. 

“Tam not going to make any apologies for lack of knowledge of the subject or 
inability to do a good job, for that has been threshed out ere this between myself 
and chief promoters of this celebration; and I have simply agreed to do the best 
I can to entertain you. I occupy this evening about the same relation to this blow- 
out as the steam calliope does to the circus. However, I will get up steam, toot 
my whistle, and later on you will see the elephant dance to your heart’s content, 
enjoy a good lunch, and have a fine time generally. Wauth this assurance I hope you 
will submit to the ordeal patiently and uncomplainingly. 

“The first knowledge I have of the existence of Freemasonry in Snohomish 
County was in 1872 when I made the acquaintance of Morris H. Frost of Mukilteo, 
a member of Port Townsend Lodge No. 6, Erskine D. Kromer of Kane Lodge 
No. 8, Benjamin F. Stretch of St. John’s Lodge No. 9, and Robert I. Hilton of 
Franklin Lodge No. 5; all of these lodges being in this jurisdiction. The two first 
named brethren have ‘crossed the great divide,’ Brother Stretch is in Alaska and 
Brother Hilton’s familiar face is seen daily on the streets of Snohomish. 

“No steps were taken to organize a lodge until April, 1876, when a meeting was 
held at Snohomish, at the residence of our late brother, Hugh Ross, at which meet- 
ing nineteen members of the order were present and took preliminary steps toward 
the forming of a lodge here, the first one in Snohomish, Skagit and Whatcom 
counties. 

“The year of 1876 being the centennial year of American independence, it was 
decided to launch the new lodge under the name of Centennial. On the 17th day 
of November, 1876, by order of Brother Platt Adam Preston, the Grand Master, 
a dispensation was issued, naming therein Brother Hiram D. Morgan, W. M., 
Brother Hugh Ross, S. W., Brother Wm. Whitfield, J. W., and eleven others, 
authorizing them to initiate, pass and raise Masons. The dispensation was granted 
upon the recommendation of Eureka Lodge No. 20, of Seattle, the nearest lodge to 
Snohomish at that time. | 

“Starting the lodge and furnishing it was a good deal like a young couple get- 
ting married. Getting the license to do business was easy enough, but a home had 
to be provided and furnished for the family. Friends, however, came to our 
assistance and helped us out of our troubles. Franklin Lodge No. 5, of Port 
Gamble, gave us some desks. Brother General McMicken, of Olympia Lodge No. 
1, presented us with a sword for the tiler’s use, that he had carried through the 
Rebellion; and from the battered condition of the scabbard it had evidently seen 
rough service. The Bible was presented by our late Brother Benjamin Harned, 
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the Grand Treasurer, but owing to its fine print it was not read as much as could 
be desired. The jewels of the officers were works of art, being cut out of sheet 
tin; and the collars from which they were suspended consisted of narrow blue 
ribbon, costing about 15 cents per yard. The plumb, square, level and other work- 
ing tools were the handicraft of Brother Elhanan Blackman, as were also the two 
brazen pillars at the entrance, only they were made out of cedar instead of brass, 
cedar being more plentiful. 

“The upper part of a story and a half building on Front Street, across from 
where the First National Bank now stands, was rented from Brother H. D. Mor- 
gan, the lower part of which was occupied by a saloon; and upstairs, over that 
saloon, Centennial Lodge, working under a dispensation from the Grand Master, 
was born twenty-five years ago tonight. 

“After the lapse of a quarter of a century I still have a vivid recollection of the 
meeting we held there. I have heard of steam incubators for raising chickens; but 
in that room, after a long session, it was hot enough to raise alligators. The 
proprietor of the saloon, who, by the way, was a pretty decent sort of a fellow, did 
his best to keep his guests quiet on lodge nights; but on Saturday nights the festive 
logger—there were no shingle weavers in those days—came to town, and usually 
when we, upstairs, were raising a brother fellowcraft to the degree of Master 
Mason, singing like nightingales (?) under the direction of Brother W. H. Ward, 
‘Here Another Guest We Bring,’ the crowd downstairs would be raising Cain 
and be quarreling like a pack of wolves; and in that sweat-box we initiated, passed 
and raised Masons for twenty-nine months. At the first meeting held December 
16, 1876, the following named brethren were present: Hiram D. Morgan, Hugh 
Ross, Win. Whitfield, Samuel O. Woods, Charles Baker, George Plumb, G. G. 
England, A. A. Blackman, Elhanan Blackman, H. Blackman, Jos. E. Getchell, W. 
H. Deering, R. D. Hilton, J. C. Gregory, and E. 8. Gregory, fifteen all told. Busi- 
ness started in brisk—bills for one year’s rent, $150, chairs $22.50, dispensation 
$50, one case coal oil $3.50, etc., were ordered paid, committees were appointed to 
frame by-laws, etc., and four petitions were received and read in the following 
order: Petition of Mitchell Lord, E. C. Ferguson, W. H. Ward, and James P. 
Austin. You will observe that we started in with the Lord on our side. On Janu- 
ary 29, 1877, the first Masonic degree conferred on any person in Snohomish 
County was conferred on Brother Mitchel Lord, a special meeting being called for 
that purpose. Brother W. H. Ward was a close second on the 3rd day of February. 

“About this time the Good Templars organized a lodge and met in our lodge 
room; but they had a brief existence. Most of their members fell from grace, and 
their treasurer crossed the line into Canada. 

“On May 5th Brother Lord was raised to the Master degree, followed by 
Brother Ward, W. S. Elwell, James P. Austin and Nick Healy in the order named, 
Brother Healy being raised on July 4, 1877. Brother Elisha P. Ferry acted in the 
capacity of a Grand Lodge officer conferring the degree. He threw a few bouquets 
at the officers and members present, saying that he believed Centennial Lodge was 
the best working lodge in the jurisdiction; but the governor was a very adroit 
politician. Brother Ulmer Stinson received the Master Mason degree on Septem- 
ber 5, 1877. At that time, clad in a suit of blue overalls he chased the festive steer 
over the logging roads of Snohomish County. Now, after the lapse of a quarter 
of a century, he has quieted down, and contents himself by occasionally wearing a 
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Mother Hubbard and a red fez, leading the gentel camel across the burning sands 
of Arabia. 

“On September 27, 1877, the Grand Lodge at its annual session granted Cen- 
tennial Lodge its charter, numbered it 25 on its roll of chartered lodges, and com- 
missioned Brother Stephen Andrews, of Seattle, the Grand Junior Warden, to 
constitute the lodge and install its officers. This ceremony was performed on 
October 13, 1877. The officers installed were as follows: Brother H. D. Morgan, 
W. M.; Brother Ethanan Blackman, S. W.; Brother Wm. Whitfield, J. W.; Joseph 
E. Getchell, treasurer; Charles Baker, secretary; George Plumb, S. D.; S. O. 
Woods, J. D.; W. H. Deering, tiler. About this time the question of building a 
hall was agitated, but nothing came of it, and we continued to enjoy Turkish baths 
every two weeks, free of charge. 

“In February, 1878, Snohomish Lodge No. 12, I. O. O. F., was organized, and 
as its members were as poor as ourselves, we allowed them to use our ‘sweat-box’ 
for the modest sum of $1.50 per night, furnishing light and heat gratis. 

“In September, 1878, according to the Grand Lodge returns, we had thirty- 
four members on our lodge roll, many having joined by demission from other 
lodges. Of these thirty-four members, eight have ‘ceased to travel life’s devious 
paths.’ 

“While we had no desire to emulate our late lamented Brother Solomon as 
temple builders, our place of meeting was so unsatisfactory and intolerable that 
the question of building a hall was again revived, and in December, 1878, enough 
money was subscribed by the members to justify the trustees to go ahead with the 
proposition. The members subscribing agreed to furnish the money with the 
understanding that certificates bearing 12 per cent interest per annum should be 
issued to them. The lodge required that the stock should be non-transferable, and 
that the smallest stockholder should be paid first out of any surplus lodge funds. 
The scheme worked well and without any friction, and in a few years the whole 
of the certificates were taken up. 

“Brother Joseph E. Getchell and wife deeded to Centennial Lodge the lot upon 
which the building now stands for $100. Specifications were drawn and bids 
called for. These were submitted on January 11, 1879, as follows: George Tomp- 
kins, $1,970; Brother S$. H. McNaughton, $1,900; and Brother Blackman, $1,850. 
The contract was accordingly let to Brother Blackman, and the members of Cen- 
tennial Lodge settled down in their new home May 17, 1879. And then the trouble 
commenced. The old furniture was not good enough for the youngsters. The 
altar, upon which our first members had promised to be good, was not good enough; 
the sack of hay upon which the initiate kneeled when he obligated himself had to 
be discarded for one of velvet; an ornamental stove had to be bought; real silver 
jewels and wide blue velvet collars for the officers made a big hole in the treasury ; 
and, folly of all follies, an organ must be provided. And I expected at every meet- 
ing that Brother Paramore would tell us that he had sent for an organist. In the 
year 1890 Camano Lodge No. 19 moved from Utsalady, in Island County, to Stan- 
wood, thereby materially increasing the Masonic standing of Snohomish County 
in the Grand Lodge. This lodge, standing as it does at the entrance of the rich 
valley of the Stillaguamish, is on the high road to prosperity and now numbers 
thirty-six members. 

“On June 14, 1893, Pensular Lodge No. 95 of Everett, was chartered and now 
has 101 members upon its roll. The total number of Masons affiliated with the three 
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lodges in Snohomish County is now 217. A chapter of Royal Arch Masons was 
established at Snohomish on June 12, 1891, and is known as Snohomish Chapter 
No. 15. Its first officers were Companions, A. W. Frater, High Priest; L. Para- 
more, King; and W. G. Swafford, Scribe; and it now has sixty-two members. 

“In June, 1900, Everett Chapter No. 24 came into existence under the official 
direction of Companions Melvin Swartout, High Priest; A. J. Uphus, King; and 
P. K. Lewis as Scribe; and this chapter now has thirty-six members. 

“Of the little band of craftsmen who first met together twenty-five years ago, 
two, Brother Hugh Ross and Brother George Plumb, have passed away. Brothers 
Charles Baker and G. G. England reside in King County, and the remaining eleven 
are still dodging the poll-tax collector in this county. 

“Everything moved along smoothly with Centennial from its first organization. 
Membership increased slowly; members from other lodges affiliated with us, and 
some brothers demitted and returned to their eastern homes. However, the lodge 
gained steadily in numbers, if not in wealth; and it now has a membership of 
eighty. But these are scattered to the four winds of heaven. Brother J. D. Huni- 
cutt is residing at St. Augustine, Fla., trying to keep cool among the blooming 
magnolias; while Brothers W. A. Allen and James Hagan are trying to thaw the 
icicles from their beards within the Arctic Circle. Quite a number of those whose 
names have been borne upon our records during the past have ‘crossed the dark 
valley of the shadow of death’; and others have moved to Everett. 

“Up to the year 1893 the lodge had accumulated a little money, but the financial 
panic of that year made quite a hole in our bank account. This misfortune was 
followed soon after by a band of outlaws from Port Gardner stealing away the 
seat of county government from Snohomish and leaving on our hands 200 poor, 
but deserving, electors in South Snohomish to care for. These disturbing factors 
in the prosperity of Snohomish, together with the insatiable hunger of Brothers 
Limerick and Paramore for cold lunches, reduced our surplus from $1,000 to zero. 

“Still, for all that, Centennial Lodge has filled the mission for which it was 
organized. It has helped the weary traveler on his journey; it has cared for the 
unfortunate; nursed the sick and buried the dead; and has done these things as a 
duty ‘without reward or the hope thereof,’ except that reward that comes to all 
who walk straight the path of life. 


“Twenty-five years ago tonight a little band of earnest and zealous craftsmen 
met together. They were few in number, but they were imbued with the right 
spirit and had an abiding faith in the future usefulness of the order in this com- 
monwealth. ‘Twenty-five years is a short span upon the arc of time, but we, today, 
look upon that initial meeting as an event of the remote past. During that time 
many of our brethren have embarked upon the restless ocean of politics. The 
senatorial toga has been successfully worn by one here tonight, while the lower 
house of our Legislature has been ornamented by several of our members. The 
judiciary, the office of county auditor, treasurer, surveyor and other important 
positions are now filled by brethren of the ‘Mystic tie’ with credit to themselves 
and to the satisfaction of their constituents. The mayor of Mukilteo visits us as 
often as his arduous duties will permit. I, myself, enjoy the emoluments of the 
responsible position of supervisor of Road District No. 58; and we have all, so far, 
escaped incarceration in the state penitentiary. Many of you may deem me mono- 
tonous, but I have thought it proper to give the names of the Masters who have 
controlled the destinies of Centennial Lodge from its inception until the present 
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time. All of them have done their best to give Centennial Lodge a high standing 
in this jurisdiction, and I will call your attention to the fact that a large share of the 
work has fallen on one brother, who has held the office of Worshipful Master nearly 
one-fourth of the time since its organization: Brother Hiram I. Morgan, 18/7; 
Brother Elhanan Blackman, 1878-79, 1880; Brother G. G. England, 1881; Brother 
William Whitfield, 1882; Brother Elhanon Blackman, 1883; Brother Samuel O. 
Woods, 1884; Brother Levi H. Cyphers, 1885; Brother Robert M. Folsom, 1886; 
Brother Samuel Vestal, 1887; Brother E. C. Ferguson, 1888; Brother C. A. Mts- 
simer, 1889; Brother Elhanan Blackman, 1890; Brother G. G. England, 1891; 
Brother Nick Healy, 1892; Brother A. W. Frater, 1893; Brother Elhanan Black- 
man, 1894; Brother J. A. Coleman, 1895; Brother S. B. Limerick, 1896; Brother 
Charles I_owry, 1897; Brother Jos. E. Getchell, 1898; Brother Charles W. Gor- 
ham, 1899; Brother W. H. Ward, 1900, and Brother IL. Paramore, 1901. 

“But you must be getting tired. However, I should be remuss in my duty, very 
ungrateful, and unpardonably lacking in gallantry if I were to close my remarks 
without reference to the Order of Eastern Star, after all the courtesies and kind- 
nesses they have extended to the members of Centennial Lodge. Golden Rod Chap- 
ter No. 22, O. E. S., was instituted March 22, 1892, with twenty-one members, 
including the following officers: Mrs. Lon Jordan, Worthy Matron; Miss M. C. 
Grover, Associate Matron; Brother A. M. Hawkins, Worthy Patron; Mrs. Stella 
Deering, Secretary; Mrs. Pherlissa Getchell, Treasurer; Mrs. Lottie Cole, Con- 
ductress; Mrs. Florence Peacor, Associate Conductress; Mrs. Amanda Skaggs, 
Ada; Mrs. Fannie Horton, Ruth; Mrs. Emma Frater, Esther; Mrs. Frances Black- 
man, Martha; Mrs. Lucetta Ferguson, Electa; Mrs. Eunice Smith, Warder; and 
Brother Joseph E. Getchell, Sentinel. 

“Golden Rod Chapter now has between seventy and eighty members. It is 
needless to mention them all by name. It is sufficient to say that the chapter is 
flourishing. It could not be otherwise with such officers as Mrs. E. M. Grover, as 
Worthy Matron; Miss Sadie Packard, as Secretary; and Brother L. Paramore as 
their advisor. A flourishing chapter is established at Everett. 

“And now, in conclusion, I must express the hope that when another twenty- 
five years shall have passed away those who are living will look back with the same 
pleasurable feelings upon this meeting as I do upon the meeting held on the 16th 
day of December, 1876. And I hope the same spirit of friendship will still exist 
among the members of the lodge, the Royal Arch Chapter, and the Order of the 
Eastern Star, as it does now and that the blue ribbon of the lodge, the white of the 
Eastern Star, and the red of the Royal Arch, colors symbolical also of our nation- 
ality, will be as c’osely entwined as they are this evening.” 


CHAPTER IV 


RIVER NAVIGATION 


RIVERS THE FIRST HIGHWAYS—INDIAN CANOES—TRAVELER FIRST 
STEAMER UP RIVER—SCHOONER GAZELLE—THE STEAMER RUBY—THE 
NELLIE—NELLIE LAUNCHED AT SEATTLE-—-NELLIE ACCORDED RECEP- 
TION—RIVER INCIDENTS—WHARVES BUILT—SEATTLE BOAT DIREC- 
TORY, 1877—UP-RIVER ON THE NELLIE—ALKI ON UPPER RIVER—RIVER 
IMPROVEMENTS SLOW —RIVER ACCIDENTS —GLEANER AND MAY 
QUEEN—CAPT. CHARLES H. LOW—STEAMBOAT AMENITIES—OFFICERS’ 
DUTIES MANY—UP-RIVER TRAFFIC IN 1891—STEAMBOAT RACES— 
SNOHOMISH-EVERETT TRAFFIC BOOMS—DECLINE OF RIVER TRAFFIC. 


In the beginning of the white era in Snohomish County the river was the only 
highway. All the functions now fulfilled by railway and public road were then 
the exclusive province of the river. For this reason it was of prime importance to 
the pioneer. Its course defined the path and the limits of settlement, for the dense 
forest, inaccessible by water, was worthless no matter how fine the timber nor how 
rich the sol. It was the river which must bear the pioneer’s wares to market, 
whether those wares were logs or the products of the farm. It was the river which 
must bring him his supplies. It was the river which gave him his slight touch with 
the outside world. It was the river which brought him all that he knew of friends 
and neighbors and social life of any kind. More than one western Washington 
settlement suffered deprivation almost amounting to famine, when for any reason 
the river was obstructed. 

Under these circumstances every phase of the river was watched with absorbing 
interest. Whether the water was low or high made a vast difference; almost the 
difference that it would mean today as to whether all the roads and all the rail- 
ways were blocked or open to travel. In the same way, and for the same reasons 
the pioneer grew to know every boat that plied the river. He recognized the voice 
of every whistle and was acquainted with every officer. The names of the boats 
were as the names of dear and familiar friends. The captains were either the 
most popular or the most unpopular of men, according as they were friendly and 
accommodating or disagreeable and overbearing for the captain was a good deal 
of an autocrat. He could grant favors or deny them; he could tell the news in 
friendly fashion or he could keep it to himself. Utter dependence upon the river 
marked the first stages of the civilization of Snohomish County. It was the courses 
of the Snohomish and the Stillaguamish which divided the county into two dis- 
tinct settlements, which had almost nothing in common and which knew each other 
not. The settler along the Snohomish was much better acquainted in Seattle than 
in the Stillaguamish valley. Such is the wonderful nature of Puget Sound, how- 
ever, that it combines all the advantages both of river and of sea and has but few 
of the ocean’s dangers. Its almost landlocked waters provided a well-nigh perfect 
waterway, and thus the river and the sea were tied together and made one, and 
the commerce of the river and of the Sound commingled as naturally and as easily 
as did the fresh water and the salt water at the river’s mouth. 
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INDIAN CANOES 


The first craft to ply the Snohomish River was, of course, the Indian canoe; 
not the birch bark canoe of Fennimore Cooper, but the much more sturdy, sea- 
worthy structure made from the hollowed log. The Totem maker and the canoe 
builder was usually the same man, and he was a highly honored member of the 
tribe. The trade descended from father to son and thus the skill which fashioned 
the graceful, delicate lines of the great war canoe were handed down from genera- 
tion to generation. Utmost care was used in the selection of the logs from which 
these canoes were made that no blemish of the wood should mar the perfect craft 
which was the Indian’s pride. Before the coming of the whites the natives had 
only the crudest implements at their command, which-adds to the marvel of the 
fine craftmanship with which their work was wrought. Towed to a convenient 
place, the log was stripped of bark and then, with axes of stone the top was split 
off or levelled to make ready for the burning. Stones were heated and placed upon 
the flat surface and the burning process was begun. This required many days and 
infinite care and skill. Should the log be burned too near the edge the whole 
structure would be weakened or entirely spoiled. After the burning came the 
most expert work of the canoe builder. Both the inner and the outer lines of the 
canoe must be made smooth and perfect. Stone chisels and stone adzes were 
used for the first of this work, and this was followed by scorching, and scraping 
with sand stone. The great war canoes were sometimes nearly seventy feet long 
and were propelled by from ten to twelve of the strongest braves. As many as 
fifty warriors have been known to have been transported in a single canoe, and 
they went far out to sea. The more imposing canoes were high and pointed at 
both ends and decorated with grotesque, carved emblems of the tribe or of the 
individual owner, and colored with the native dyes, some of them made from 
the blue-black juice of the Oregon grape, and the red and yellow ochre. Black, 
white, red, yellow and deep blue were the colors used. These great war canoes 
were the almost priceless possessions of the tribe; they were the battleships of the 
Indian navy and were used only on great occasions of state or for the grim pur- 
poses of Indian warfare. 

The canoe of commerce, the one used by the men of the tribe for hunting and 
fishing and ordinary journeyings, were much less ornate and were usually no 
more than twenty feet in length. They were handled with great skill and braved 
rough seas. Still smaller canoes were used by the menial Kloochmen, the squaws 
of the tribe. Many of these craft were not more than ten or twelve feet long and 
were of rougher finish but possessed of pointed prow and graceful lines. Never- 
theless, these were the canoes most used both by the Indians and by the early 
white settlers. There is evidence that these canoes reached the very headwaters 
of the rivers. Although not always trustworthy, these Indian “gondoliers” were 
cheaply hired and their muscles and their canoes furnished the first transportation 
in the county. 

The name of the first white man to see and ride upon the Snohomish River is 
not known. Vancouver failed to find it although he explored the Sound almost at 
its very mouth. It is on the maps made by the expedition under Commodore 
Wilkes in 1841 and was undoubtedly explored and travelled by the pioneers of 
Whidbey Island a few years later. The government coast survey which cooperated 
with the first great railway survey, headed by Governor Stevens, knew of it in 
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1853. The emissaries of the Hudson’s Bay Company must have traded with the 
Indians and have heard of the great river long before the Wilkes expedition; but 
it is impossible to say authoritatively that “This was the man who discovered the 
Snohomish River, and this the day.” 


TRAVELER First STEAMER UP RIVER 


It was the Indian War of 1855 which first brought the whites into the Sno- 
homish valley in any numbers and the first steamer on the river was the Traveler, 
commanded by Captain Horton, which brought Colonel Ebey and his volunteers 
eight miles up the river to the point where Fort Ebey was built. The Traveler 
towed the schooner A. Y. Trask, under the command of Capt. John E. Burns, and 
so far as is known these boats and these officers were the first to navigate the 
stream. As the danger was not from the Indians on the Sound but from those 
across the mountains, and this expedition was chiefly to guard the Sound settle- 
ments from attack by way of the mountain passes, the volunteers proceeded as 
far as possible up the Snohomish and its branches, the Skykomish and the Sno- 
qualmie. Canoes were used for this transportation and it was in this way that the 
first oxen were brought into the county and the banks of the Snohomish and its 
tributaries were explored. The H. C. Page, built at Whatcom in 1853, and other 
vessels both steam and sail, called at Mukilteo and at Tulalip, but there is no record 
of any boat plying the Snohomish River, commercially, until the appearance of 
Captain Hyde and his little side-wheeler, The Toppy, and his scow, the Minnehaha. 
In the county records, under the date of May 20, 1864, there is entered a bill of 
sale by which Alexander Davis sold his sloop Bushwacker to Frost and Fowler, 
for the sum of $400. The description read: “Said sloop measures 1347/75 tons 
and was built at Port Lincoln, Washington Territory.” This document was at- 
tested by J. M. Smith and B. L. Chalkes, and was recorded by J. E. Clark, county 
recorder. 


SCHOONER GAZELLE 


One of the best known of the early boats, not only in Snohomish but in Skagit, 
Whatcom and Island counties as well, was the schooner Gazelle. She was built 
in 1864 at Mukilteo by J. H. Bagley and was first owned by Frost and Fowler. 

Bagley, together with A. H. Taylor, was located at the mouth of the river as 
early as 1863, and when he sold his interest in the store and hotel he retained the 
“Jand for shipyard” and leased it until the following January. The sloop “Bee,” 
built at Mukilteo in 1867, was very probably made by Bagley, but her route was 
between Mukilteo and Port Townsend, not up the river. 


THE STEAMER RUBY 


The “Ruby,” a screw propellor, had a long and honorable career, and was built 
by Hyde at Snohomish. She was accorded a salute of three guns when she first 
visited Mukilteo as a blushing bride of the sea on September 1, 1867. Capt. Thomas 
Wilson was her best known first officer. There were a number of vessels making 
Mukilteo in 1867 and the two or three years preceding. Among them were the 
Restless, the Ajax, Captain Bailey, and the J. C. Caswell, which was the boat that 
first brought William Whitfield to the wilds of Snohomish County from Port 
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Ludlow. Captain Taylor commanded the Caswell. The Gem, Captain Hill, and 
the Black Diamond were well known boats in 1869, and the steamer Libby, which 
carried the mail once a week from Seattle to Whatcom, with Mukilteo as a way- 
port, was the chtef and most dependable link with the outer world which the set- 
tlers had after it went on the route in 1867. 

The Zephyr, 1872, Thomas Wright, master, was one of the earliest of the 
light draft river boats (she made but one trip weekly, on Mondays), and she was 
followed by two of the most famous crafts that ever plied the Snohomish, the 
Nellie and the Fanny Lake, in 1876. Two items in the county records refer to 
early steamboating. One made June 5, 1866, tells of the sale of the scow Dart by 
George Walker, constable, to satisfy a judgment, and the other, dated July 6, 1867, 
records a mortgage given by H. H. Hyde to Frank King on a vessel building at 
Snohomish, the vessel being 65 feet long, 11-foot beam, with steam propeller. This 
mortgage was for $1,000, gold coin, and bore interest at the very modest rate of 
2 per cent a month. While the name of the boat was not given in the record, it was 
undoubtedly the Ruby which Captain Hyde offered as security for this loan. Capt. 
H. H. Hyde was born in the State of New York, and as a young man was a sailor 
and ship’s officer on Lake Erie, out of Toledo, Ohio. He went to California in 
1858 but almost at once joined the adventurous throng which rushed to the Fraser 
River at the time of the gold excitement. He was also among the disappointed 
ones. He remained on Puget Sound, following the sea out of Port Madison until 
1866, making his first journey up the Snohomish River’ in that year on board the 
Toppy, of which he became the owner. His next venture was with the Ruby, in 
1867. W. B. Sinclair was associated with him in this enterprise. Later he bought 
the Chehalis, which he disposed of and again turned to mining. Two years of this 
were sufficient and he returned to his first love, the sea. He was captain, in turn, 
of the Libbie, the Addie and the Otter. It was while in command of the last named 
that he was stricken with paralysis and after a long illness died at Seattle, Decem- 
ber 28, 1875. | 

In 1876, the Fanny Lake, Capt. J. S. Hill, was running from Seattle to the 
Skagit River, “via Snohomish, Tulalip, and Port Susan Bay, up the east side of 
Camano Island, touching at Hatt’s Landing, Centerville, Skagit City and La Con- 
ner.” The Zephyr was, however, the main reliance of the people along the Snoho- 
mish for local traffic. The Favorite was a steamer owned by the old Utsalady mill 
concern and was bought by the Puget Mill Company in 1876, and other boats men- 
tioned in various connections at this time were the Linnie, also a Utsalady boat, 
and the Yakima, built and owned by the Puget Mill Company. 


THE NELLIE 


Other boats may have been dear to the hearts of the pioneers, but there was for 
Snohomish people no other boat quite like the Nellie. In her they felt a proprie- 
tory interest and there was hardly a man, woman or child in the county who was 
not at some time a passenger on this little steamer. It was with a glow of genuine 
home pride that the Northern Star announced the building of this boat in its issue 
of April 15, 1876, as follows: 

“We intimated last week that there was a prospect of a new boat designed ex- 
pressly for this river being built this summer. The arrangements are now all per- 
fected and we have been kindly furnished with the following particulars: The boat 


Leaving 


STEAMER “ALKI,”: 1878 
First steamer up Skykomish River 


STEAMER “NELLIE,” 1883 
Snohomish for Port Gamble with Baseball Club. Captain Charles H. Low 
standing at pilot house 
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is to be 80 feet in length; 19 feet 4 inches in breadth of beam; 4 feet 9 inches in 
depth of hold, and will be furnished with a pair of 10 inch engines, 3 feet stroke 
with fire box boiler, capable of carrying 140 pounds of steam. The timbers are to 
be all natural curves, fore and aft. Her house will be flush with the deck, being 
furnished with a 314-foot guard rail on the outside. She will hail from this place 
and her owners are confident she will exceed the Zephyr’s best speed by 144 knots. 
Her owners are J. R. Robbins of Seattle, Capt. Thos. A. Wright of the Zephyr, 
and Benj. Stretch of this county. They promise to have her ready for use by the 
middle of June and jf the stage of the water will permit to take her to Snoqualmie 
Falls the first trip. ‘To the farmers, loggers and all the settlers in the Snohomish, 
Ebey Slough, Skyhomish and Snoqualmie valleys a great want long felt by us all 
is about to be supplied. Not a resident of this portion of the county but has felt 
the need of a light draft steamer to navigate our streams. Such a boat will be in 
active service before the month of June next ends, there can be no doubt. The 
men who will build the boat are reliable. Farmers may now plant and sow, con- 
fident that they will have transportation, at reduced rates, to markets not only in 
this place but in all Sound ports and San Francisco. None need hesitate. Put 
your hands to the plough; do something besides raise hay and vegetables, in short, 
everything that will mature in this climate. We have been sapped and drained by 
the importation of breadstuff, feed and meats long enough. We ought to be self- 
sustaining. Indeed, if our producers will go to work with a will, with energy and 
intelligence, we can in twelve months’ time, with a steamer passing every rancher’s 
door, and ready and willing to take on freight, at fair rates, wherever a landing 
can safely be made, export far more than we import and thus have the balance of 
trade in our favor. Do not hesitate to put in grain. The importation of flour and 
feed is what is impoverishing us. Parties are already building a grist mill. If 
they who have it in hand fail or do not push their work with commendable energy, 
others will take hold and have a mill running before fall. The farmers now have 
a chance to show what they are made of. Quick transportation is almost equiva- 
lent to a market at home. Remember, nothing can be put in the ground that has a 
value anywhere but can be shipped, when we have a boat that can run up the Sno- 
qualmie River. We have waited long and impatiently, but relief is at hand. Up 
and be doing, and make our valley blossom like the rose.” 

Can anything be more illuminating than this news-editorial comment and ex- 
hortation? J. J. Hill and the Great Northern received no warmer welcome to the 
Snohomish Valley, and the coming of that railroad was of no greater relative im- 
portance to the people than was the building of the Nellie. 


NELLIE LAUNCHED AT SEATTLE 


The Nellie was launched July 22, 1876, at Seattle, according to the Star, which 
said: “Mr. Stretch and others from Snohomish, wishing to see her go into the 
water, reached that place on the Fanny Lake about half an hour after she had been 
launched. Her machinery is on hand and she will be running between here and 
Seattle and up the Snoqualmie as soon as the machinery can be put into her. She 
now draws ten inches of water without the machinery. Her model is very beauti- 
ful. It is estimated that she will draw less than twenty inches with machinery in 
and loaded; she is regarded by Messrs. Robbins, Wright and Stretch as a success.” 
The issue of September 2, 1876, tells of the first trips of the Nellie to Snohomish 
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City, as follows: “The Nellie has been here twice this week, she appears to be a 
great favorite with the traveling public. And why not? Her time will compare 
with the best boats on the Sound; her spark catcher relieves the weary traveler of - 
a continual shower of soot and ashes, her officers and men are always ready and 
willing to accommodate the public. She will make two regular trips a week to this 
place, arriving Mondays and Thursdays; she will remain over night each time, and 
depart for Seattle as near 8 o’clock as possible on the following morning.” The 
above may smack of press-agency, but it nevertheless gives a picture of the times 
and of the great importance of this twice-a-week boat to Seattle. On her trial run, 
from Olympia to Seattle, August 26, 1876, the Nellie made the sixty miles in four 
hours and forty minutes. 


NELLIE ACCORDED RECEPTION 


On the occasion of her first arrival at Snohomish, in August, there was a grand 
reception, the “Riverside Hotel being crowded with ladies and gentlemen to honor 
the resident owner of the handsome little stern-wheeler expressly built for Snoho- 
mish trade.” The exultant Star continued: “This means a new era in transporta- 
tion and we hope the beautiful Nellie is but the forerunner of a fleet of steamers. 
We have had steam communication with Sound ports six times this week, and yet 
we are not happy. Four years ago when the little Black Diamond paid her respects 
to Snohomish once in three or four weeks bringing the mails, freight, etc., the 
people were satisfied; their wants were few; but with increasing population and 
development we require increased facilities to keep up with the requirements of 
trade. On Sunday the Zephyr made her last regular trip, and were it not for the 
fact that her place is to be filled by the Nellie, we would look upon her departure 
from this route with regret. The Nellie arrived here on her first trip soon after 
the Fanny Lake on Tuesday, bringing quite a number of excursionists ; on nearing 
the wharf she was received with vociferous cheers by the crowd which had assem- 
bled to witness her arrival. We were also visited on Tuesday by the Black Dia- 
mond, commanded by Capt. Chas. Low, and again on Thursday by the Nellie, 
Capt. T. S. Wright in command.” 

The appearance of the Nellie forced the Fanny Lake to make improvements, 
and she was replaced temporarily by the Otter, but she reappeared on the river in 
October, rebuilt so that she was “‘as fast as the Zephyr”, and making weekly trips 
not only up the Snohomish but up the Stillaguamish and Skagit rivers as well. 


RIVER INCIDENTS 


But the course of the river boats never ran smoothly very long at a time. In 
spite of her 20-inch draft, the Nellie had been on the river but a few months be- 
fore she was reported “high and dry” a few miles above Snohomish City. Men on 
a raft failed to get her off and when the Zephyr went to her aid that vessel struck 
a snag and the Nellie was forced to wait for high water. These mishaps were 
common; the Yakima, Captain Olney, struck a snag in January, occasioning the 
loss of freight for Ferguson, Packard & Jackson and Blackman Bros. The Nellie 
had the honor of beating the Libby, but in spite of all her perfections she was forced 
to go to the docks for repairs by January, 1877, at which time she was also im- 
proved by having her cabin remodeled and extended the full length of the main 
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deck. Benjamin Stretch was purser at this time and Capt. David Hill was in 
command. Newspaper favor was a fickle thing as was shown by the fact that less 
than a year after the fulsome praise of the Nellie, the Star proclaimed: “The Yak- 
ima is the largest and finest fitted up boat that runs here. Capt. Olney is a great 
favorite and a most popular steamboat man.” Other river notes tell that “Captain 
Levany of the old Chehalis, one of the first stern wheel boats that ever made reg- 
ular trips to the river, now resides at Blakeley and is sheriff of Kitsap County.” 
Another item tells that “Capt. Rodgers, formerly mate on the Nellie, has a berth 
on the Zephyr, which is making her first regular trip from Snohomish to Seattle 
with shingles.” The next report of the Zephyr is on July 21, 1877, to the effect 
that she “hits a snag in the Skagit and sinks.” 


WHARVES BUILT 


This extensive increase in shipping stimulated the building of wharves at Sno- 
homish. Walliam) Romines received a permit from the county commissioners to 
build a wharf at East Snohomish and wharfage rates were fixed at 50 cents per 
ton; storage 25 cents per ton, per week; single packages 25 cents; landing canoes, 
per day, 25 cents; but it was provided that all boats and canoes might load and dis- 
charge free and that there was to be no charge for passengers and baggage. A 
permit was also issued to E. C. Ferguson to enlarge the west wharf and to Packard 
and Jackson. ‘Trafhe declined during the hard times which were prevalent all 
over the coast during the late seventies, and Benjamin Stretch sold his interest in 
the Nellie in 1878 and it was put on the Stikeen River trade in British Columbia, 
while the Fanny Lake withdrew from the Snohomish River run in 1879. 


SEATTLE BOAT DIRECTORY IN 1877 


The “Steamboat Directory” of Seattle, in February, 1877, gives a good general 
idea of the shipping along the Sound. From Victoria there was the steamer North 
Pacific. Clancy, master; twice a week. From Olympia, the Messenger, Parker, 
master, and the Zephyr, Wright, master, providing daily service. For Whatcom 
and way points, the Libby, Brannon, master, twice a week. For Snohomish, the 
Nellie, Hill, master, three times a week. For Skagit and La Conner, the Fanny 
Lake, Hill, master, twice a week. For Port Townsend, the San Juan islands, 
Semiahmoo and Whatcom, the Dispatch, Monroe, master, weekly. For Freeport 
and Blakeley, the Success, Nugent, master, daily. For Tacoma, en route to Port- 
land, the Alida, Browner, master, daily. From San Francisco, Pacific Mail steam- 
ers, three times a month. There were other boats in the carrying trade, but the 
above would appear to represent the entire schedule of regular sailings from Seat- 
tle and it was upon these vessels that the entire transportation system of the lower 
Sound depended for mail and freight and passengers. 


UP-RIVER ON THE NELLIE 


The story of transportation on the Snohomish during the seventies cannot be 
better rounded out than by quoting the Northern Star's description of a trip up the 
river on the Nellie in January, 1877. While somewhat verbose, it gives a good 
idea of conditions at that time and it is filled with a fine optimism which time has 
fully vindicated. It reads as follows: 
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“Through the courtesy of Capt. Hill and Purser Stretch of the Nellie, we took 
a trip up-river last week as far as the camp of Clark & Wilbur, remaining all night 
at the farm of Mr. F. Duvall, fifteen miles above here. Four years ago we went 
up to the Falls, and we must say that at that time we did not find settlements any 
too often. Now, however, things have changed for the better. We do not know 
how it would be following the trail, but by the river there is a settler on nearly 
every quarter section between this place and the Falls. In many places the mere 
shanty, the necessity of every newcomer, has given place to larger and more com- 
fortable dwellings. The area of forest that girts these dwellings about, often ex- 
tending their long, mossy branches over the humble roof, has been in many in- 
stances very much lessened, the unsightly stumps are everywhere disappearing, 
patches of grain and vegetables can be seen where only a short time since the nettle 
grew among the tangled vine maple. At almost every farm we failed not to recog- 
nize some added improvement since our last trip. We believe the settlers on the 
Snoqualmie are wide awake, industrious and permanently located. They are not 
waiting for ‘something to turn up,’ or a chance to ‘sell out,’ but are bent on making 
for themselves pleasant homes; and in time they will ornament and beautify them 
with ‘fruit and flower,’ so that the passengers up and down the tranquil river will 
envy the owners their possessions. We passed several logging claims, though at 
present they give employment to but few men. We also took note of the vast 
bodies of timber that can find a market through no other channel than the Snoho- 
mish River. Settlers are daily coming in. Already they are compelled to go back 
from the river bank for timber or agricultural lands. In a few years more the 
valley of the Snoqualmie will be settled from its mouth to the Falls, and from foot- 
hill to foothill. The forests will gradually melt away, except choice selections that 
will dot the valley in places, the same as can at the present time be seen in New 
England, New York and Pennsylvania. Already are these hardy settlers—most 
of them came empty handed—looking out for the rising generation by establishing 
schools ; and the church, the workshop and the mill and factory are sure to follow.” 


THE ALKI ON UPPER RIVER 


As predicted by the Star, the settlements up the river increased rapidly and the 
mineral discoveries in the vicinity of Sultan attracted many newcomers and much 
trade. The next development therefore in river transportation was small boats 
of very light draft, designed to navigate these streams as far up as possible. The 
Alki, owned by Brown & McCall, was one of the first of these new boats and was 
designed for freighting and log running on the Snohomish. She made her first 
trip up the river April 7, 1882, but the report stated that she “was stuck on the 
riffle at Greenwood’s place.” The Alki was the chief and perhaps the only boat 
making regular trips above Snohomish in 1883. Every trip was fraught with un- 
certainty and no little danger; on one trip she hit a sunken pile; on another, on 
account of low water, she failed to get beyond the riffle at “Paddy Doyle’s place’. 
In July, 1883, in spite of the low water, the Alki reached Fall City. The passage 
of Stretch’s riffle was accomplished with great difficulty; twice a 1,000-foot line 
was put out and the boat was pulled through with aid of the capstan; the same 
process was used near Entwhistle’s place, the passengers assisting, and with these 
arduous labors Captain McCall and Engineer Charles Niemeyer were able to get 
the Alki up to Tolt. 
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The Nellie was purchased in April, 1882, by Capt. Charles H. Low, a son of 
J. N. Low, the pioneer hotel keeper of Snohomish. The Nellie had what may lit- 
erally be called her “ups and downs”, for during this same month she hit a snag 
and sank in eight feet of water and had to be raised and taken to Seattle for re- 
pairs. During the summer of 1882 the steamer Mabel, Capt. Henry Bailey, ran 
in opposition to the Nellie, but the Nellie retained the bulk of the business on ac- 
count of superior speed and accommodations. In August, 1883, the W. K. Mer- 
win appeared as a rival to the Nellie for the Snohomish-Seattle trade. The Mer- 
win was put on a tri-weekly schedule and prices were cut to $2 for passenger fares 
and $2 per ton for freight. The Nellie met this competition and a keen war of 
rates and service resulted. William Whitfield was purser of the Nellie at this 
time. 


RIVER IMPROVEMENTS SLOW 


The Federal Government was very niggardly with appropriations for rivers and 
harbors of Washington Territory. The Territorial Legislature memorialized Con- 
gress time after time and the different delegates from Washington undoubtedly did 
their best, but Washington had no vote in Congress and no votes in the electoral 
college, and was thus given but little consideration by the politicians. The first 
mention of government work on the river in a Snohomish paper was in October, 
1883, when it was reported that William Hedges, a government employee, was 
blasting snags from the river at Clark’s bend. Captain Pratt of the United States 
Survey, completed the survey of the Snohomish River in the summer of 1885, but 
while something was done on the Nooksack and Skagit rivers, practically nothing 
was done by the Government on the Snohomish. There was then but little aid to 
navigation by the hand of man and transportation was wholly dependent upon the 
weather and the stage of water. This resulted in numerous accidents and in the 
stoppage of navigation; as when in 1883 it was said that the river was the lowest 
ever known and that it would be hard for a canoe to go above Snohomish City; or 
in 1884, when Snohomish went without butter or potatoes for a week; or still later, 
in 1888, when the steamer Monroe brought the first freight for three weeks, part 
of the cargo being 100 cases of coal oi! which saved the city from utter darkness. 


RIVER ACCIDENTS MANY 


Canoeing and rafting were especially dangerous. In October, 1882, Thos. Mac- 
Intosh, R. B. Rae, Jas. Gannon, G. R. Proctor, Wm. Boyle and W. S. Austin were 
prospecting on the upper river when their raft struck a snag. All of the party 
clung to the snag except Proctor, who was carried down stream and finally reached 
shore where he was lost all night in the woods before he was able to give the alarm 
and secure help at the home of John Elwell, Jr. All of the party were rescued 
except MacIntosh, who attempted to swim ashore but was carried down by the 
current. 

It was in January, 1883, that nine were killed and seven wounded by a boiler 
explosion on the Josephine, in Port Gardner Bay, the wreck being found, bottom 
up, off Hatt island, four miles south of the scene of the accident, and towed into 
Tulalip Bay. The Indians thrived on the wreckage for some time. Again, in 1887, 
a large canoe struck a log in the river during a fog and Jesse Dutcher was drowned ; 
this was on the same spot where Dan O’Neil was drowned in December, 1885. 
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Some of the vicissitudes of river traffic may be gathered from the following random 
items: 

“The first steamer up the river in seventeen days,” said the Eye, January 10, 
1885, “was the City of Quincy. As the result of a chinook the river is up fourteen 
feet; the most sudden rise ever known. The noise of the breaking ice could be 
heard for a long distance. The Nellie had a narrow escape. The gorge formed by 
logs at Ebey Slough is five miles long. The Skykomish ferry has been carried to 
sea. The crest of the flood is but two feet lower than that of the great flood of 
1871.” In 1885 the Gazelle burned while grounded on a bar on the Stillaguamish, 
above Stanwood. In 1886, the Fanny Lake was blown ashore near Sullivan’s 
Slough, where the tide left her high and dry and a canal had to be cut to float her. 
In 1887, the Alki sank at Utsalady but was recovered, repaired, and put on the 
Skagit run. 


3 


GLEANER AND MAY QUEEN 


Reese and Ables of Snohomish built a small steamer to run up to Falls City, 
the citizens contributing more than $600, in 1884. The May Queen was put on 
the upper river by Captain Gove in 1887, and made its trial trip successfully carry- 
ing fifty tons of freight for the store at the hop ranch on the Snoqualmie. The 
Gleaner was the first steamer, May, 1887, to ascend the Skykomish above Park 
place, reaching but one and a half miles below Sultan. The traffic to the mines, or 
rather to the prospectors in the vicinity of Sultan, had become important and both 
Gleaner and the May Queen entered this service. 


CAPT. CHARLES H. LOW 


In April, 1886, Capt. Charles Low bought the steamer Monroe for $8,000 to 
run alternately with the Nellie, in opposition to the Cascade, a new rival which 
had appeared in the Snohomish River trade. Captain Low was at this time the 
most popular and successful captain and ship owner on the river, and it was a 
shock to the entire community when his sudden death, caused by the bursting of a 
blood vessel in his head, was reported from Seattle, June 12, 1887. Captain Low 
was born in Thurston County, Washington, in 1855, and came to Snohomish with 
his parents, J. N. and Lydia Low, when but a lad. He began steamboating as a 
deck hand in 1874 and became the owner of both the Nellie and the Monroe. He 
was married in 1879. He was famed throughout the region as a skillful navigator, 
a genial frfend, and a good business man. Seventy citizens of Snohomish went to 
Seattle on the steamer Monroe to attend his funeral, and the crews of the two boats 
acted as pallbearers. He was said to be a man without an enemy. A sidelight on 
his popularity is shown by the fact that one Dr. D. J. Stansbury, a slate writer 
medium at Snohomish, claimed to have received a spirit message from Captain 
Low shortly after his death, the signature of which was claimed to be a facsimile 
of the captain’s well known handwriting. 


STEAMBOAT AMENITIES 


The later history of the Nellie is interesting and full of incident. Captain 
Brooks succeeded Captain Low as master of this boat and he was the hero of the 
occasion when the Nellie struck a snag and stove a ragged hole in her hull. Captain 
Brooks dived and succeeded in stuffing a quilt into the hole which so stopped the 
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leak that the crew was able to pump the water out, although it rose to within three 
inches of the deck. The Nellie seems to have fallen into disrepute after this, for 
in January, 1888, Snohomish business men ordered Seattle wholesalers not to ship 
on the Nellie, as she was unseaworthy. The following March the Snohomish 
Transportation Company was formed, and chartered the Merwin as a mail boat, 
put the Monroe on a regular run, also, and consigned the Nellie to the jobbing 
trade. This was done to crowd out a new boat, the Glide. The rivalry between 
the Nellie and the Glide grew intense and bitter. There was a famous race be- 
tween the two boats from Lowell to Snohomish which the Glide won by one length. 
Captain Brooks had been succeeded on the Nellie by Captain Merrifield and was 
in command of the Glide. After the race the two captains met, a fight ensued from 
which Merrifield emerged with two black eyes and Brooks with his ear bitten off. 
After twelve years’ service on the river the Nellie was offered for sale, in June, 
1888, and Mrs. Low soon succeeded in selling her two-thirds interest in both the 
Nellie and the Monroe to Capt. C. D. Brownfield and John Olney. They had 
owned the Nellie but a few months when she hit a sand bar in a fog off Steamboat 
Slough and was badly wrecked. In December, the Nellie was sold at Seattle for 
$925 for the benefit of creditors, and was thereafter unknown to the Snohomish 
River trade. 
FIRST BOAT REACHES SULTAN 


The May Queen and the Mame, built by Captain McMillan in 1887, were the 
chief boats operating above Snohomish City during this period. The Mame was a 
stern wheeler, seventy-five feet long, and of very light draft. In January, 1888, 
she reached Sultan and went up the river three miles higher than had ever been 
reached before by a steamer. 


OFFICERS DUTIES MANY 


The captain or purser on these pioneer boats had a number of errands to per- 
form each trip. He would be hailed by some settler along the river bank to get 
him a box of cartridges. Another would order a pair of No. 10 shoes, not being 
able to get them at the village store—or the saloonkeepers, of whom there were 
several along the route, would order more liquid refreshment, business having been 
better than expected ; or, some woman would want a piece of cloth matched at Seat- 
tle, not having quite enough to finish her dress; or a settler would require some 
hardware or paint for the new building. Many of the settlers made hand-shaved 
shingles which they sold to get supplies, and this made freight for the boats on the 
return trip as well. The popularity of the boats depended largely upon the attitude 
of the officers in taking care of these numerous errands, as they formed a consid- 
erable source of revenue for the freight service. 

The Mabel and the Monroe were the chief boats on the river below Snohomish 
in 1890, the Mabel carrying the mail. The Greyhound and the State of Wash- 
ington went after the trade between Seattle and the new town called Everett and 
there were exciting races, with fares reduced to 15 cents. 


UP-RIVER TRAFFIC IN 1891 


In 1891, the upper river traffic again became important as Sultan and up-river 
points filled rapidly with prospectors and railroaders, In August, J. H. Vincent 
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built a new light steamer to operate on the upper Snoqualmie, 75 feet long, 18 foot 
beam and pipe boilers, the latter being an innovation. This boat was called the 
Monte Cristo and the Almy boiler with which it was provided was one of the first 
used on the Sound and consisted of extra strong wrought-iron pipe, passing back 
and forth on the bottom and the upper part of the furnace. This coil system ob- 
viated the necessity of the large, heavy boiler, made the vessel of lighter draft and 
enabled steam to be raised in twenty minutes. Capt. George Hill, an expert pilot, 
was the master. The Minnie M. was the rival of the Monte Cristo for up-river 
traffic. It was said of the Minnie M., in May, 1892, that “Snohomish was thought 
to be at the head of navigation until the Minnie M. went to Sultan.” The Monte 
Cristo had a daily, round trip, schedule between Snohomish and Sultan and the 
Minnie M. made the round trip three times a week. 


STEAMBOAT RACES 


The Florence Henry was in this trade and the race between that boat and the 
Monte Cristo on May 22, 1892, was one of the famous ones in the annals of the 
river. The Florence Henry left Snohomish first and was in the lead until within 
two and one-half miles of Sultan, when the Monte Cristo overtook her. The race 
at Elwell’s riffle and for the remainder of the distance to Sultan, was “‘neck and 
neck,” the Monte Cristo winning “by a nose”. Captain McMillan was at the wheel 
for the Florence Henry and Captain Hill piloted the Monte Cristo. These steam- 
boat races were as exciting and almost an dangerous as the automobile races of a 
later day. Speed limits and safety regulations were forgotten. Everything inflam- 
mable was stuffed into the firebox, and as the indicator swung round past the 125- 
pound limit of the law, and up to 150 pounds and on to the danger point, no one 
gave thought to any fear; save the fear of losing the race. It is told that in a race 
with the Greyhound, between Seattle and Tacoma, the Bailey Gatzert threw her 
furniture into the firebox in a vain attempt to win. The Mabel, racing with the 
Nellie, sacrificed the maple rails which Blackman Bros. were shipping with one of 
their patent logging railroad outfits, chopping them up to feed the flames. All of 
these boats were wood burners, and the quality of the fuel had much to do with 
the speed. 


RIVER TRAFFIC STATISTICS 


The extent of the river business 1s shown by the following statistics, for the 
month of April, 1892, on three of the rivers of the Sound. 


RouTE Tons FREIGHT NO. PASSENGERS 
KAGE URIVGD 22.8464 dah aueeeets a eae ee waar sais 1,800 1,600 
Snohomish: River 64-604 ous 4b eee ng ea oe 1,200 1,740 
Nooksack“ River sé ces beseeetessdaseemandus 500 150 

The steamboat directory of Snohomish, in September, 1892, was as follows: 
Minnie M. Snohomish to Sultan three times weekly 
Monte Cristo Snohomish to Sultan daily, fare $1.00 
May Queen Snohomish to Portages (connecting with N. P. trains) 
Mabel Snohomish, Lowell, Seattle three times weekly 


City of Snohomish Snohomish to Port Gardner twice daily 
State of Washington Everett, Seattle, Tacoma daily 
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SNOHOMISH-EVERETT TRAFFIC BIG 


A little later the Everett boom was at its height, but the Great Northern over- 
land railroad extended no farther than Snohomish. The new city at the mouth of 
the river was filled with hundreds, even thousands of city builders, speculators and 
adventurers. This gave rise to tremendous river traffic; traffic such as the river 
had never known before and was never to know again. The Cascade was one of 
the boats attracted by this trade and the Monte Cristo found it more profitable than 
the up-river run. The competition was so keen that the Cascade reduced the fare 
to 5 cents from Snohomish to Lowell, and it was in this manner that the last golden 
harvest of the river boat was wasted. 

The Mikado, the Milton, and a little later the Aquilla were among the boats 
attracted by this heavy passenger traffic from Snohomish to Everett. The Milton 
and the Mikado were great rivals and persistent racers. Their methods were not 
always strictly ethical. Both boats left the Ferguson wharf one day at noon; in 
attempting to get out ahead the Milton tried to cross the Mikado’s bow and a colli- 
sion ensued in which the Milton’s steering gear was disabled and she ran hard 
aground on the south bend of the river, while the Mikado steamed gallantly down 
stream, its passengers lining the decks and jeering at the unfortunates on board 
the Milton. The result of this over-competition, and of a strike growing out of a 
misunderstanding between the engineers and the officers which tied up all boats 
save the Herbie and the City of Snohomish, was to drive many craft from the 
service, until by the close of 1892, the Cascade, which was called the speediest boat 
on the river after its victory over the City of Quincy, was practically alone on the 
Snohomish-Lowell route. The Cascade and the Milton, which were under the 
same ownership, did not prosper, however, and both were libelled by employees 
for unpaid wages and were also seized by the Government and fined for violation 
of maritime regulations. They were sold, in June, 1893, but the proceeds were 
not sufficient to pay the fines and the libel against them. Even after the advent of 
the railroads the boats held their popularity; a newspaper comment in August, 
1893, being to the effect that while there were two railroads between Snohomish 
and Everett the steamers Mikado and Katharine got the bulk of the trade. Dur- 
ing 1893. Captain Pinkerton bought the Mame for up-river traffic on the Snoqual- 
mie and the E. W. Purdy was placed on the Snohomish-Seattle run, making three 
trips a week. 


DECLINE OF RIVER TRAFFIC 


But with the coming of the railroads and the opening of highways, the glory of 
the river was gone and the coming of the automobile drove the last spike in the 
coffin of the proud little steamers whose comings and goings played such an im- 
portant part in the lives of the early settlers. Boats still pass up and down the 
river, but their passage is unnoted, save by some impatient driver waiting for the 
draw to close. Traffic above Snohomish was the last to die. In 1894 it was men- 
tioned that the Echo took the machinery for a new shingle mill and a load of mer- 
chandise up to Sultan and that it was the only steamer up that far since August, 
1892. A few months later it was stated that low water had stopped the Mame and 
the Lily and that the Echo was the only boat making the up-river run. 

The end of one of the old-time favorites came in June, 1896, when the Monroe 
was wrecked in the Skagit River. While towing a boom of logs she became un- 
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manageable a short distance above the Great Northern Bridge and drifted against 
the span. The boom forced the steamer under the bridge and completely wrecked 
her, the crew having a narrow escape. There is more shipping today at the port of 
Everett than ever before in its history save possibly during war days; many of the 
old boats once famed upon the Snohomish are still in service, but the river ports 
know them no more. 


STEAMER “MABEL” AT SPITHILLS WHARF, 1891 


Original from 
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CHAPTER V 
MODERN’ SNOHOMISH 


CITY GOVERNMENT—WATER AND FIRE PROTECTION—LIGHTING SYSTEM 
— FERGUSON PARK— PUBLIC LIBRARY— POSTAL SERVICE— PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS—COSMOPOLITAN CLUB—CHURCHES—FRATERNAL ORDERS— 
EAGLE HALL—INDUSTRIES—OIL PROSPECTS. 


Snohomish, the mother city of civilization in all that fernied region between 
Bellingham Bay and Seattle, has more than kept pace with the decades of modern 
change and progress featuring three-fourths of a century, and is today as bright 
and attractive and up-to-date a city as one nught find in a day’s flight by airplane. 
The “mother city” easily maintains its position as the second in the county, the 
1920 census giving it a population of 3,250, and in some desirable achievements its 
citizens still retain leadership, the latter being particularly true of its cultured 
women, organized to promote enlightenment, civic beauty and community welfare. 
The city government has consistently manifested sympathetic interest and coopera- 
tion in these forward movements, the present city officers, elected in 1924 for two- 
year terms, being: E. H. Lincoln, mayor; L. S. Gilbertson, J. H. Porter, S. J. 
Holcomb, C. H. Bakeman, C. J. Kelleher, Thos. A. Cleveland and F. D. Wisman, 
councilmen; FE. Thistlewaite, clerk; S. Vestal, treasurer; M. C. Hazen, attorney; 
O. D. Morse, chief of police; Edward Hinkley, fire chief; J. A. Durrant, health 
officer, and E. C. Stevens, street commissioner and water superintendent. During 
the last twenty-eight years it has remained a non-partisan city government. 


WATER AND FIRE PROTECTION 


The city itself established the present gravity city water system in 1911, replac- 
ing the old Blackman lake supply of the Snohomish Water Co., owned by Black- 
man & Missimer. The present system originally cost $110,000, the intake being 
sixteen miles distant up the Pilchuck River and at an altitude of 451 feet above the 
lower levels of the city. The supply comes down through a fourteen-inch wooden 
stave main for a distance of 8,000 feet and a twelve-inch main the rest of the way 
to the great cement distributing reservoir, situated a mile north of the business 
center at an altitude of 225.5 feet, this storage capacity being increased by the 
construction of an adjoining emergency reservoir, the intake supply main deliver- 
ing to the two reservoirs 1,500,000 gallons daily. This maintains a gravity pressure 
along the main business thoroughfare, First Street, the lowest level in the city, of 
eighty pounds per inch. With such abundant ammunition the Snohomish Fire 
Department has become a quite effective establishment, the most recent demon- 
stration having been the conflagration in July, 1926, when fire destroyed several 
frame business buildings on First Street, including the store building occupied by 
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the Snohomish Mercantile Co. and owned by Mrs. G. L. Turner, Mrs. Lampey’s 
store building, the building occupied by B. I. lay’s meat market and owned by 
T. E. Marks, and the structure occupied by Dr. R. R. Bradley, the optician. This 
big fire threatened the destruction of the entire block and menaced the whole busi- 
ness district; the local firemen were mainly aided in saving the affected block and 
the neighboring business establishments by a fire-protection wall built some years 
before, and by the Everett Fire Department, which rushed in at a critical time 
with a pumper and a number of firemen and soon had the fire confined and under 
control. The present department numbers sixteen trained firemen, headed by 
Chief Edward Hinkley; the central fire station is at the corner of Avenue A and 
Second Street, and the equipment includes three pumpers, one of which is a triple 
combination Stutz added in 1923, one chemical engine and a 125-horsepower six- 
cylinder motor hose truck, also a Mack truck for hydrant service and an old-time 
steam engine in first class condition. In the city budget for 1927 a $17,000 modern 
central fire station and a $10,000 new city hall are provided for, to be financed by a 
bond issue. The fire station 1s to replace the present station at the same location, 
plans having been prepared by Architect C. Ferris White of Seattle, and which 
provide sleeping quarters for eight men. 


LIGHTING SYSTEM 


The original city electric lighting system was established in 1889 by the Sno- 
homish Electric Light, Power & Gas Co. It was a steam plant, located on the 
Pilchuck, and soon afterward the boiler exploded, killing one man and badly in- 
juring another, the latter, however, recovering and being now employed by the 
city on road work. The property was taken over by the Puget Sound Gas Co., 
which operates a gas plant at Riverside, Everett, and supplies Snohomish and Mon- 
roe with gas, and Snohomish with a complete electric lighting service, procuring its 
electric power from the Puget Sound Power & Light Co. 


FERGUSON PARK 


Ferguson Park, bordering the south shore of Blackman's Lake, two miles 
from the business center, embraces twelve acres of lake shore and natural wood- 
land, the finest of the original trees having been preserved in the scheme of develop- 
ment. Ten acres of this park was donated to the city by E. C. Ferguson and the 
city then purchased two additional acres. Its improvement and development began 
in 1920, when a program of park improvement was launched and a committee 
solicited the merchants to close the stores and have everybody join in a voluntary 
effort to improve and beautify the park, to which the merchants all responded, and 
while the men worked the members of the Cosmopolitan Club and other ladies 
provided lunches and acted as hostesses. In following years merchants contributed 
the service of a clerk, or equivalent in cash. Small community houses have been 
erected, as well as a community camp kitchen and other accommodations for camp- 
ing tourists, and plans are under way to provide desirable equipment of bathing 
facilities in 1927, improving the beach with fine gravel furnished by the county 
highway department. The present city park board is composed of Philip McKee, 
Kern S. Stockton and Frank C. Baird. 
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Snohomish has a handsome public library building of reinforced cement, a 
donation of the Carnegie Foundation, built in 1909 upon a spacious and attractive 
site on Cedar Street, the site embracing half a block, extending from First to Pearl 
streets with the building at the center. At the present time the library has more 
than 3,400 bound and listed volumes, the institution being added to and maintained 
by taxation. The Woman’s Book Club originated the public library and by its own 
efforts purchased a desirable site and building, mortgaged the property, and in 
July, 1901, T. E. Skaggs cancelled the mortgage, taxes were adjusted, and Sno- 
homish had “a good library building in an exclusive location,’ the Woman’s Book 
Club a week later transferring the public library property to the city council, Hon. 
C. W. Gorham making the presentation speech, Mayor G. L. Turner the response 
and acceptance, followed by remarks by Rev. C. L. Mears. In September, 1901, 
the Library Trust Association was formed, with W. O. Dolsen as president, James 
Burton, secretary, and Mrs. Dr. Thompson, treasurer. The first librarian was 
Mrs. Mary Mitchell (now Mrs. George Westgate), whose home at 702 First 
Street was also the first library building; Mrs. Mitchell served fifteen years as 
librarian, at the close of which she was succeeded by her daughter, Miss Doris 
Mitchell, who was in charge for two years, being then succeeded by the present 
librarian, Miss Katherine McMurchy, who has conducted the library the past three 
years. The present city library board is composed of Orrin Hodgins, president ; 
Wilson M. McNeill, clerk; Mrs. E. S. Payne, Mrs. P. A. Wright and Homer 
Hodge. 


POSTAL SERVICE 


Snohomish post office was established March 13, 1863, under the administration 
of President Lincoln in the second year of the Civil War. Free mail delivery 
service in the city was initiated May 1, 1911, with two letter carriers, and on 
September 18 of the same year the office became a depository for postal savings 
accounts. Mail transportation services include the Northern Pacific, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul and Great Northern railways. Stamp sales receipts for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1926, aggregated $18,000, and the office manages the 
service of four rural free delivery mail routes, the longest route covering forty-two 
miles, and the rural route service making daily deliveries and collections from a 
total of 1,138 private mail boxes, each accommodating from one to five families. 
Postmaster Edward Hinkley, commissioned postmaster by the late President War- 
ren G. Harding, February 24, 1923, for the current four-year term, has already 
served over a period of fifteen years as postmaster and assistant postmaster and is 
heartily devoted to the service. 

The city has a complete heating service system, serving the entire business and 
urban residential district, established and maintained under city charter by Lester 
Servis, in 1923, and considerably developed and extended since. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Snohomish, home of the first public school in the county, also became the first 


consolidated high school district, No. 300, which includes the old Riverview dis- 
trict and extends to a distance half way to Three Lakes and half way to Fobes, 
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five thirty-five-passenger buses being used to bring more than 120 students resid- 
ing outside the city to and from school. The school census of 1926 showed 1,420 
children of school age in the district. The high school enrollment was 420 students, 
and the faculty numbered fourteen, including Principal Forrest Breakey, while 
twenty-four teachers were employed in the grade schools. There are two principal 
grade school buildings, the handsome brick Emerson school in the city proper and 
the Riverview building on the south side, the latter being a community center 
structure, having an auditorium easily seating 200 persons. The Snohomish High 
School establishment and grounds are by many regarded as the finest in the county, 
while its science department is ranked with the very best in the state. The high 
school building site and campus embraces an area of eight acres, and through the 
persistent and artistic efforts of the Cosmopolitan Club women has been made the 
arboreal show place of the city, with a wealth of flowering shrub and luxurious tree 
growth, unique in its wonderful rhododendrons, Japanese azaleas and honey locust 
trees. Originally the central section of the high school building was the old Sno- 
homish County courthouse, and later the memorable Puget Sound Academy, though 
it was entirely remodeled for school purposes, and in 1923-24 was extended and 
developed into the present imposing edifice, 285 feet in length, erected at a cost of 
$110,000, including the modern gym, cafeteria and several class rooms in the old 
building, financed in part by bonding the district for $90,000. The entire building 
is of brick construction, designed by Stevens & Stevens of Seattle, and among its 
features 1s an auditorium seating 800, and having a large, fully equipped stage, with 
scenery loft, and a fireproof motion picture booth. The cafeteria serves 300 chil- 
dren at noon daily, the food being provided at cost by the home economics depart- 
ment of the school. The outdoor auxiliary facilities of the gymnasium include 
black-stained cement double tennis courts and an athletic field with a one-quarter- 
mile circular running track. Close to the main building is the well-equipped manual 
training structure, and the shop in which all branches of automechanics are taught 
in practical operation also adjoins the main building. W.C. Hodge, now superin- 
tendent of the Port Angeles, Wash., schools, was superintendent of the Snohomish 
schools in their earlier days for eighteen years; he was succeeded by E. C. Howard, 
who served in that capacity from 1922 until the end of the school year 1924-25, he 
having previously served as principal of the high school under Superintendent 
Hodge the preceding sixteen years. Prof. P. A. Wright, the present city superin- 
tendent, who took charge in 1925, had previously served as superintendent of the 
Lynden, Whatcom County, schools, seven years and since then for a number of 
years in Yakima, Eastern Washington. James Burton, who had served as director 
and clerk of the district for twenty years, retired from the board in 1921. The 
board of directors in 1926 are: M. T. Hokenstad, chairman; George Dubuque, 
clerk, and Frank Killien. 


COSMOPOLITAN CLUB 


Probably no other combination of elective or voluntary kindred spirits has ever 
linked its record of service more intimately with the progress and cultural develop- 
ment of its community than has the Cosmopolitan Club of Snohomish throughout 
the past quarter century. Its direct background extends back to 1897, although an 
organization had previously been formed and provided a semi-public kindergarten 
for little children, whether their parents could pay tuition or not, and the women 
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maintained this kindergarten until 1901, when the equipment was donated to the 
primary grade of Central School and a private kindergarten, and the women formed 
the Mothers’ Child Study Club, making an intensive study of child welfare in 
general in the community. In 1901, to expand the scope of the progressive women, 
this club was reorganized and became the Cosmopolitan Club, dedicated to litera- 
ture, child welfare, civic progress and social culture, and the first act of the club 
was to attack the unsightly cemeteries and persuade the city council to buy a ceme- 
tery tract north of the town for $5 per acre, but it was later sold because the owners 
of existing cemeteries satisfactorily improved them. In 1903 the Cosmopolitan and 
Hiu Wa Wa clubs organized the Library Association and initiated the idea of 
procuring a Carnegie library donation, and with the personal help of United. States 
Senator S. H. Piles they eventually received a donation of $10,000. After nine 
years of persistent and successful effort the Library Association disbanded and 
turned into the library treasury $2,880.49 cash and all the books, etc., it had 
accumulated. Since 1912 the Cosmopolitan Club has contributed to the library 
more than $1,100, besides subscribing for periodicals for many years for use in 
the library reading rooms. In 1905 the club established the domestic science de- 
partment in the high school and its members taught the students the first year. 
Private lawn improvement and the removal of fences around them were improve- 
ments inspired by the club, and in the next year the club achieved the clearing and 
preparation of the present high school athletic field, followed by the complete devel- 
opment of the present campus. This club in 1910 originated Ferguson Park and 
inspired the ten-acre gift from the founder of the town, and led the movement for 
its development, at the same time organizing the Junior Civic League of grade 
school children pledged to keep the city clear of rubbish and protect trees, shrubs 
and birds; it installed street waste receptacles and drinking fountains, initiated 
clean-up week, home gardening for children, and on November 24, 1911, issued the 
twenty-six-page Cosmopolitan Club special edition of the Snohomish County 
Tribune, which was sold to club women all over the state and netted $400 in cash 
for the projected Cosmopolitan clubhouse. In 1912 the club was incorporated, and 
in 1915 purchased and later improved what is known as Cosmopolitan Park, on 
Avenues D and E and Second Street, the Avenue E lots having later been used 
for the tennis courts of the Snohomish Tennis Club, and the whole area comprising 
one of the beauty shrines of Snohomish. Up to the present time this club has 
earned and expended for the advancement of the community between $15,000 and 
$20,000, has originated, campaigned for and participated in almost countless 
progressive and cultural enterprises, besides organizing the Parent-Teacher League, 
Benevolent Society, Junior Civic League and other beneficial associations, and has 
filled out twenty-eight years of noteworthy constructive activities along the lines of 
public welfare and advancement. Mrs. N. S. McCready, president of the club 
during its first four years, has since maintained state-wide recognition among the 
leaders of the State Federation, in which she has served in several positions and 
was president from June, 1917, to June, 1919, the World war years, was a director 
in the National Federation, 1920-22, and has served as president of the local club 
seven years in all. Other officers of the initial year, 1901, were: Mrs. U. K. Loose, 
Mrs. Chas. Bakeman, vice presidents; Mrs. Wm. Stevens, secretary; Mrs. J. L. 
Boyle, corresponding secretary; Mrs. F. M. Evans, treasurer. The original mem- 
bership was twenty-three, the present membership sixty, though at times of great 
activity the membership reached 100. The club recently purchased a giant fir tree 
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in Snoqualmie pass, Sunset Highway, for $100, for permanent preservation, the 
Washington Federation of Women’s Clubs thus financing the purchase of eighty 
acres of mighty forest area in that theater of natural grandeur, six miles west of 
the summit. Officers of the Cosmopolitan Club in 1926 are: Mrs. B. O. Hall, 
president; Mrs. Robert H. Pfeil, Miss Lottie Johnson, vice presidents; Mrs. T. H. 
Dobbs, recording secretary; Mrs. Homer Hodge, corresponding secretary; Mrs. 
Frank Nickerman, treasurer; Mrs. W. D. Wright, auditor; Mrs. S. S. Green, 
Mrs. Geo. Fairchild, directors. 


CHURCHES 


At the beginning of the Puget Sound boom year, 1889, Snohomish boasted a 
population of 1,000, but maintained only two churches and one grade school, 
although there were twenty saloons in the principal business district, no pavements, 
a few board sidewalks, all homes fenced in, stumps and down-timber everywhere 
and live stock roaming at large, while the county and city jail occupied a central 
place on the main street. Now there are at least half a dozen well-supported 
churches, each with a creditable house of worship, as well as the Lutheran parochial 
school which has an enrollment of 100 pupils, employs two teachers, has a record 
of eighteen years’ continuous operation and is an accredited auxiliary of the public 
school system. The German Lutheran Church, at the corner of Avenue A and 
Fourth Street, Rev. F. Schoknecht, pastor, is a large structure of excellent architec- 
ture. Rev. Father De Walle, pastor of the Roman Catholic Church, situated at 
the corner of Avenue B and Third Street, is the dean of the local clergy, having 
served his parish here the past eighteen years. The First Methodist Church, on 
an opposite corner, Rev. L. C. Shultz, pastor, is a pioneer and popular house of 
worship, maintaining an orchestra and having a large Sunday School, superin- 
tended by C. W. Fenton. Rev. W. G. Horn is rector of St. John’s Episcopal 
Church, one of the features of which is a graded school for persons of all ages 
held every Sunday morning. Rev. Z. O. Doward of Indianapolis is the latest 
Christian minister in this field, taking charge of the Christian Church on Cedar 
Street early in October, 1926. The First Presbyterian Church, Rev. L. H. Peder- 
sen, pastor, maintains senior and junior Christian Endeavor organizations, which 
often minister to the spiritual wants of invalids at Aldercrest Sanitarium. The 
Baptist Church has for many years remained a moral and spiritual power in the 
community, and is at this time conducted by Rev. L. L. Daily, with A. O. Wright 
superintendent of the Sunday School. One of the upbuilding clergymen of past 
vears was Rev. B. S. Winchester, who largely inspired the formation of the Moth- 
ers’ Child Study Club, progenitor of the Cosmopolitan Club, in 1897. Another 
was Rev. Father P. Van Holderbeke of the Catholic Church for many years, who 
was badly injured early in 1898 by falling from the gallery of the church, and who 
was the recipient of a well-filled purse from his grateful parish and other residents 
when he was transferred to Aberdeen, Wash., in 1900. 


FRATERNAL ORDERS 


Most of the leading fraternal organizations ‘are strongly represented in the city, 
particularly the Masons, Odd Fellows and the Fraternal Order of Eagles, while 
the American Legion post is most vigorous and active. Earl Winehart Post, No. 
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96, American Legion, in September, 1926, took over the old rooms of the Sno- 
homish Commercial Club; officers elected September 28, 1926, are: Paul H. Hodge, 
commander; Fred Martell, first vice commander; Ted Beckmeyer, second vice 
commander; Percy Woodruff, adjutant; MacLean Snyder, finance officer; L. L. 
Daily, chaplain; Norman Lenfest, sergeant at arms; John Spada, historian. Sno- 
homish Lodge No. 12, I. O. O. F., was organized and instituted April 23, 1878, 
with only five charter members—W. H. Ward, Chas. F. Thompson, W. F. Brown, 
H. J. Andrus and W. H. White. In 1886 the present Odd Fellows hall was erected 
at the corner of Avenue C and Second Street, and with the large addition built at 
the rear in 1900, is a comfortable lodge home, having a value of more than $4,000 
at this time. During the past sixteen years the lodge has also maintained a lodge 
and public cemetery of ten acres, and at the present time there are 191 active 
members in good standing, with the following named officers: H. H. Bagley, N. G.; 
Chas. Siman, V. G.; J. L. Lysons, secretary; E. G. Hamilton, financial secretary ; 
J. A. Winston, treasurer. Snohomish Encampment No. 25, I. O. O. F., was 
instituted May 4, 1892, with fourteen charter members, increased to thirty-eight 
within the first year, and to 232 by 1926. The present officers are: Henry Fryer, 
chief patriarch; Fred Dutcher, senior warden; C. McIntyre, J. W.; C. Winston, 
high priest; Geo. Kamberger, scribe; C. Inos, financial scribe; Chas. Crippen, 
treasurer. 


EAGLE HALL 


Snohomish Aerie No. 195, Fraternal Order of Eagles, received its charter 
January 12, 1902, with eighty-three members, being instituted by Everett Aerie 
No. 13 and Deputy Grand President J. C. Mitchell. The first officers were: M. J. 
McGinnis, past president; Fred S. Anderson, president; Wm. Powers, vice presi- 
dent ; Geo. Richardson, chaplain; Frank M. Evans, secretary; John Connelly, treas- 
urer; Allan MacDonald, conductor; Geo. Batterton, I. G.; John T. Ore, O. G.; 
Dr. N. 5. McCready, physician; F. J. Edwards, H. F. Spurrell, trustees. On July 
1, 1926, the membership of this Aerie in good standing aggregated 1,773, and for 
a number of years this Aerie has maintained the largest membership in the United 
States, in proportion to relative population, and the estimated value of its property 
is $47,773, the three-story Aerie building alone, erected in 1905 and fronting on 
First, Union and Cedar streets, having a cost value of $26,000, including the real 
estate, which extends from the intersection of First and Union to Cedar. The 
banquet hall in the basement accommodates 300 diners; the lodge room and dance 
floor of hard maple, on the top floor, is 60 by 80 feet, and has been used for large 
affairs, and on December 28, 1910, when the membership was up to 1,128, was 
the scene of the mortgage-burning banquet, with 600 diners seated, including off- 
cers and members of many visiting Aeries, the ceremony of burning the $7,000 
mortgage, as well as the entertainment being conducted by Worthy President Wil- 
liam Mero. It is now the eleventh largest Aerie in existence, although Snohomish 
has a population less than 4,000. The present officers are: T. W. Leach, past 
president ; C. J. Kelleher, president; John T. Ore, vice president; Peter J. Moran, 
chaplain; M. J. Engeln, conductor; Percy R. Trubshaw, secretary; E. H. Lincoln, 
treasurer; Mark Campbell, I. G.; W. E. Webster, O. G.; Dr. C. E. M. Tuohy, 
physician; T. W. Leach, N. P. Hansen, C. H. Bakeman, trustees. 

Centennial Lodge No. 25, Free and Accepted Masons, constituted with fourteen 
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charter members in 1876, built its original Masonic Temple in 1877, but this pioneer 
fraternal home was razed in August, 1901, to make way for the new Masonic 
Temple, at the corner of Second Street and Avenue C, directly across the street 
from Odd Fellows hall. Forest Lodge, Ancient Order of United Workmen, was 
organized in 1882, with E. C. Ferguson as master workman and a charter member- 
ship of thirty-four. 


INDUSTRIES 


Industrially Snohomish and its immediate tributary territory are rapidly grow- 
ing in development and population, and the city is the logical and permanent trade 
and transportation center, having three main-line railroads and steamboat trans- 
portation on the Snohomish River, being situated only nine miles from the mouth 
of that singular stream, which is unique in this country in that it is but twenty 
miles in length up to the forks, where it loses its name and becomes the Skykomish 
and Snoqualmie rivers. 

Snohomish industries include the sawmill and lumber finishing plant of the 
Cascade Lumber & Shingle Co., E. M. Stephens, president and manager; two 
creameries, milk condensery, fruit and vegetable cannery, cigar factory and minor 
industrial units. It has an hourly auto stage service to Everett and eight times a 
day to Monroe, and two main paved highways to Seattle, twenty-eight miles, also 
served by rail and water lines. The city has a bright future and is sure to enjoy 
steady, substantial growth. 

The city has one of the largest meat-packing plants in the state and two cream- 
eries making over 300,000 pounds of butter annually. The city is headquarters and 
shipping center of the Snohomish County Fruit Growers’ Association, which main- 
tains a membership of 700 producers, and the two Snohomish banks have for a 
number of years showed combined deposits averaging more than $1,500,000. 


OIL PROSPECTS 


Petroleum oil seepages and other recognized evidences confirmed by eminent 
geologists and experts have long been common in the immediate vicinity of the city, 
and in 1925 the Sol Duc Oil Co., Marcus E. Howard, president, began drilling 
with a rig capable of going down 6,000 feet; in July, 1926, the drill reached a 
depth of more than 3,200 feet, and the drilling was then temporarily suspended 
while a test hole is being drilled near the main hole, the company being confident 
that oil will be uncovered in commercial quantity. In August, 1926, the Machias 
Development Co., capital $23,000, contracted for a test well to be drilled at a 
point three miles east of Snohomish. Success in any of these projects would doubt- 
less revolutionize industrial conditions in this part of Snohomish County, and, 
indeed, it would be difficult to find a city of its size with a more cheering present 
prosperity or a more assuring future outlook. 


PART FOUR 
EVERETT THE MAGIC CITY 


CHAPTER I 
EVERETT BEGINNINGS 


NEW ERA COMES WITH EVERETT-—-PORT GARDNER PIONEERS—HABOLUM 
—WESTERN NEW YORK—DENNIS BRIGHAM FIRST—FIRST STORE AND 
SHIPYARD-—-EUGENE D. SMITH FOUNDS LOWELL—THE CITY OF DES- 
TINY—THE GREAT GAMBLE—RUCKER BROTHERS ARRIVE—SWALWELL 
HOMESTEADS~—RUCKERS’ PLAT OF PORT GARDNER—HENRY HEWITT, 
JR., APPEARS—“THE FATHER OF EVERETT”——-FATEFUL ALASKA VOYAGE 
—JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER INTERESTED—HEWITT AND RUCKERS UNITE 
—RUCKERS PROVE FAR-SIGHTED—GREAT INDUSTRIES PLEDGED— 
PAPER MILL TO LOWELL—PLANS CAMOUFLAGED—GREAT NEWS AN- 
NOUNCED—RUSH TO EVERETT BEGINS—-EVERETT EXCITEMENT GROWS 
—FIRST SWALWELL ADDITION—WILD REAL ESTATE SPECULATION— 
EVERETT LAND COMPANY BEGINS SALES—“IT LOOKS LIKE BUSINESS’— 
RIVALS RIDICULE NEW CITY—SOLID PROGRESS MADE—WEYER- 
HAEUSER'S FIRST VISIT—-BARGE WORKS LOCATES—WETMORE’S ILL- 
FATED VOYAGE—PEN PICTURE OF CAPTAIN McDOUGALL—DESCRIPTION 
OF EARLY EVERETT—THE WETMORE TOWED TO ASTORIA—SAILORS’ 
ACCOUNT OF VOYAGE—PAPER MILL BOOMS LOWELL—EVERETT’S 
MAGIC GROWTH—FIRST SCHOOL BOARD—PALATIAL HOTEL ERECTED— 
HEWITT AVENUE OPENED—COFFINS FOR COTS. 


Like the Christian calendar, the history of Snohomish County divides itself into 
two periods—Before Everett and After Everett. The era Before Everett was a 
day of small things, limited undertakings, patient toil to make a home and earn a 
living. There can be no reflection upon the pioneers of the pre-Everett period in 
making this statement. They did the very best possible with the resources at hand 
and but for them it is quite possible that Everett would not have been. It is no 
wonder also that the old residents of the county were stunned as well as dazzled 
by this magic city which arose so quickly on the logged-over land on the narrow 
strip between the Snohomish River and the Sound, which few had thought worth 
while owning, and which had remained almost untouched save for the woodsman’s 
axe while the rest of the county was growing and developing and bustling with the 
excitement attendant upon the coming of the railroads. 

The miracle of Everett grows, too, as one considers the competition it had to 
face. Seattle, Tacoma, Whatcom, Fairhaven, Anacortes—every possible port along 
Puget Sound was bending all its efforts to secure even a part of that which came 
to the shores of old Port Gardner. No wonder there were heart-burnings and envy 
and derision for the “upstart” town. So must have felt the sisters of Cinderella 
when the Prince fitted the crystal slipper on her dainty foot. But let it be said to 
the credit of Snohomish County that for the most part Everett was made welcome 
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and helped and applauded by the old-timers and that many of them joined to build 
the city, and stayed by it through thick and thin and are among its most honored 
citizens today. 


PORT GARDNER PIONEERS 


There were a number of activities which clustered around Port Gardner in the 
early days. The store and hotel, and later the cannery and the deep-water harbor 
at Mukilteo may well be considered a part of Everett’s beginning. The activities 
of the loggers centered at Priest Point, just across the river. Eugene D. Smith 
made Lowell his headquarters, but his logging camps were scattered over the pen- 
insula. Dr. H. A. Smith had his home on an island at the mouth of the river and 
there held forth as the first physician in Snohomish County. 


HABOLUM 


Preston Bros. had a store on the point on the Everett side of the Snohomish, 
this being called Habolum by the Indians and in the county records. The telegraph 
office, for years in charge of E. D. Kromer, was on the hill above the bay near 
where now stands the Weyerhaeuser Mill A. But during all these years, little or 
no attention was paid to the fact that Port Gardner had an almost perfect deep- 
water harbor. People who traveled’ by canoe were more fond of shallow than of 
deep water, and the only craft which plied the Sound, save those which landed at 
Mukilteo, were the tiny boats that could navigate the river and thus reach the center 
of population at Snohomish. 


WESTERN NEW YORK 


The very first man who seems to have had any conception of Port Gardner as 
a harbor for seagoing ships or as a center of possible commercial iniportance, was 
Jacob Livingston, who built the first steam sawmill in Snohomish County on Port 
Gardner, and on July 8, 1872, filed a plat of ‘““Western New York” which included 
the present location of the Great Northern oil tanks. There were thirteen blocks 
in this plat, but there is no record that any of the lots were sold, and the plat was 
vacated. The name “Western New York” is proof, however, that Livingston was 
a man with vision and that he must have foreseen the splendid city of today, al- 
though the time was not ripe and he had no means of making his dreams come true. 


DENNIS BRIGHAM FIRST 


The first known settler on the site of what is now Everett was Dennis Brig- 
ham. Huis name appears in the census of Snohomish County taken in 1862, as then 
being fifty-five years old, one of the three oldest men in the county, and coming 
from Waster County, Massachusetts. He was unmarried throughout his life, and 
had his bachelor home at what is now the foot of California Street, near the Great 
Northern station. Some of the old fruit trees which he planted may still be seen 
there. The date of his homestead entry was November 3, 1876. One of his 
neighbors, from whom he borrowed money as the mortgage records show, was 
Erskine D. Kromer, who took a claim just to the south. Kromer came as operator 
and lineman for the around the world telegraph line which was built through into 


BIRDSEYE VIEW OF EVERETT TOWNSITE 


Looking North from Monte Cristo Hotel. Now Providence Hospital. 
Showing Hewitt Avenue, 1892 


OFFICE OF BROWN ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Who surveyed the Townsite. Corner Pacific and Chestnut. Everett, 1892 
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British Columbia, the extension of which was abandoned in 1867, but which re- 
mained in operation for a number of years. He died at Portland, leaving a wife 
and four children, August 31, 1885. His estate consisted of a cow, a horse, $129 
in cash, notes and mortgages amounting to $1,975, and 147.55 acres of land in the 
heart of Everett, which was valued by J. H. Plaskett, the executor, at $900. The 
Neil Spithill claim was along the Snohomish River,; John A. Davis was located at 
Blackman’s point, near the old Preston store; John King, who is said to have be- 
come deranged, owned the claim where the Robinson mill was later located; Ezra 
Hatch was near the site of the Great Northern tunnel, on Hewitt Avenue; Clark 
and Shears were two others who held squatters’ claims upon portions of the Everett 
townsite. 


FIRST STORE AND SHIPYARD 


John H. Hilton, who worked at Brown & Foster’s camp, midway between Ever- 
ett and Lowell, in 1865, homesteaded on Everett peninsula in 1872, starting with 
a frying pan and a coffee pot as his only possessions; but in December, 1873, he 
was married at the old Blue Eagle Hotel at Snohomish, to Susie, a daughter of 
John Elwell. Hilton was one of the landowners on the peninsula before the boom. 

When the county was organized, the region about the mouth of the Snohomish 
was included in Mukilteo precinct, from which it was cut off to be included in 
Ebey precinct in 1865; the polling place being at the hotel kept by H. L. Bagley 
and J. D. Tullis. This establishment of hotel, store and bar was first opened by 
Bagley and H. A. Taylor at the mouth of the river, in 1863. Taylor sold his in- 
terest to Robert H. Lawrence in 1864, the name “Habolum” being used in the 
description, but Taylor remained in possession. Bagley sold his interest to Tullis, 
September, 1865, for $1,000, including hotel, storehouse and one dwelling; land 
for a shipyard, and one dwelling being leased to Bagley. It thus appears that the 
Habolum trading post was the first business establishment and the Bagley “ship- 
yard” was the first manufacturing enterprise on the Everett townsite. Tullis sold 
to Paron C. and C. H. Preston, for whom the point was named. Benjamin Young 
took a claim, in 1868, on the main river where the Great Northern shops were locat- 
ed, and George Sines’ claim covered the present site of the Eclipse lumber mill. 
Sines made but few improvements and devoted most of his time to making shingles. 
This fact was the basis for the later contest of the Sines claim, but the court held 
that he was clearing his land of the cedar from which he shaved his shingles. 
H. J. McCord was another shingle maker, whose claim was next to the Sines claim. 

The above includes practically all the white inhabitants of the Everett penin- 
sula prior to 1870, except the floating population of men employed in logging 
camps. Ebey Slough precinct was discontinued, being divided between the new 
precincts of Lowell and Packwood, the latter becoming Marysville precinct. 


EUGENE D. SMITH FOUNDS LOWELL 


Early records and early newspapers tell almost nothing of changes or acttvi- 
ties in the Everett vicinity for many years. Travelers and excursionists down the 
river landed at Marysville or Mukilteo or Lowell, as there was nothing to attract 
them to the wooded peninsula. According to an affidavit filed some years later 
by E. C. Ferguson, Dennis Brigham sold his claim ta Eugene D. Smith, April 11, 
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1882, for $900, reserving two acres for a life lease. Smith was the big man of 
Lowell, millman, logger, merchant, hotelkeeper, farmer and real estate dealer all 
in one, and at this time he owned pretty nearly everything in his vicinity that was 
worth having. Under his tutelage Lowell became quite a trading point, being dis- 
tanced first by Snohomish and then by Marysville. The town of Lowell was plat- 
ted and the dedication filed May 8, 1873, being signed by Edmund D. and Mar- 
garet B. Smith and Martin and Olive Getchell, and while this town has always 
maintained its identity, it shared in the glory of Everett and may fairly be consid- 
ered as the forerunner of the greater city. Smith does not appear to have appre- 
ciated the possibilities of the Everett harbor, although he coéperated fully with the 
Everett city builders when they came to his door. 


THE CITY OF DESTINY 


Others foresaw the possibilities, however, for there appeared in the Snohomish 
Eye, October 22, 1887, an anonymous contribution which coytained a prophecy 
and a warning, to the effect that ‘a town backed by live men, near the mouth of 
the river—perhaps at Marysville—could get the county seat and kill Snohomish, 
and would be able to get the river trade and the rail trade as well.” The writer 
warned the townsite owners of Snohomish that they better wake up, if not—‘The 
City of Destiny.” 

As is often the case it remained for strangers and outsiders to see the advan- 
tages which the old-timers had overlooked, but it is somewhat remarkable that the 
possibilities of Everett were discovered independently, and almost simultaneously, 
by two different parties; the Rucker brothers, and Henry Hewitt, Jr. 


THE GREAT GAMBLE 


To understand how this came about, something of the general times must be 
considered. From 1888 until 1892, there was an era of very general prosperity 
throughout the United States following what had been four or five quiet, though 
not panicky years. In the Far West, particularly, the rail projects outlined in 1883 
were about to be carried out. J. J. Hill was planning his transcontinental line, and 
eastern capital was, for practically the first time, recognizing the unlimited and 
unexploited resources of the great Northwest. Money, millions of it, was to be 
invested some place along Puget Sound. No one knew just where. It was a great 
gamble; one of the biggest prizes ever posted in the lottery of life, and there were 
10,000 eager men and a dozen cocksure cities struggling for it. Seattle had an 
advantage, in age and size, but it was not so far in the lead as to preclude the hopes 
of other cities and it had a dangerous rival in Tacoma. Thus every bay and inlet 
from one end of the Sound to the other hoped and expected to become a metropolis 
with a faith that amounted to zealotry. La Conner solemnly warned Mr. Hill that 
he should secure right of way across the flats, at once “ere it is too late’, if he 
wished to secure the “New York-La Conner-Yokahama trade.” Men were pros- 
pecting for townsites along the shores of Puget Sound just as they prospected for 
gold among the granite peaks of the Cascades. It was not luck, nor happy chance, 
but brains and enterprise and daring which led to the founding of the City of 
Everett. 
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RUCKER BROTHERS ARRIVE 


Priest Point and the mouth of the Snohomish River had been important factors 
in the lumber trade of Puget Sound for at least a quarter of a century, and it is 
probable that every man who figured at all prominently in that industry was 
acquainted with them and visited them many times, as the Snohomish River was 
one of the chief sources of the log supply. It was in the course of business as 
lumbermen, but with eyes open to opportunity, that the Rucker brothers, Wyatt J. 
and Bethel J., first came to Port Gardner. They were attracted by the harbor and 
quietly made a study of its advantages. Convinced that these were exceptional, 
they returned to their home in Tacoma and took into their confidence their friend 
and associate, William G. Swalwell and planned with him to return to Port Gard- 
ner, secure as much land as possible, and plat a townsite. They had no particular 
industries in mind and no capital save their own, but they recognized the value of 
the harbor and knew by that time, that the coast railroad south from Vancouver 
must pass very near, if not directly across, the peninsula. 

It was in accordance with this plan that the Rucker brothers came to Everett, 
accompanied by their mother, Mrs. J. M. Rucker, who appears to have been a 
woman of exceptional ability and who was not only a mother but a friend, com- 
panion and adviser of her boys. They bought the Edmund Smith farm on the 
Bayside, the deed being filed January 31, 1890, with the consideration $3,300. 
They also acquired as much other land as they could. A short time prior to this, 
Frank P. Friday had purchased the half interest held by Mrs. E. D. Kromer in 
her husband’s homestead, and after some litigation between the heirs the property 
was sold to Friday, on November 4, 1889, for $13,000. 


SWALWELL HOMESTEADS 


Swalwell soon followed the Ruckers, took a homestead, and purchased the 
claim between it and the river. In his reminiscences, Mr. Swalwell relates that 
the woods were so thick on his homestead that the trees touched his little shack on 
every side. His wife came with him and it 1s said that for the first three months 
of her stay she saw no other woman. Swalwell busied himself at this time in cut- 
ting ties, getting 10,000 off of forty acres. By the end of January, 1890, the 
Everett peninsula was, therefore, pretty well in the hands of five men: E. D. 
Smith, the pioneer of Lowell, Frank P. Friday, Wyatt J. Rucker, Bethel J. Rucker 
and William G. Swalwell. W. J. Rucker’s homestead of forty acres was on the 
Bayside (at the foot of what is now Hewitt Avenue). Friday had the 160 acres 
just east, and Swalwell was on Riverside. 


RUCKERS PLAT PORT GARDNER 


The Ruckers did not come simply to buy and hold land on the chance that 
someone else would want to built a city; they went right ahead with their own 
plans, had the land surveyed, and platted fifty acres. This covered much of what 
is now the best business district of the city, on the Bayside. That they were in 
earnest and themselves visioned a city of importance is proven by their reserving 
grounds for a courthouse in this original town, which they named Port Gardner, 
and by their offering to donate five lots to Engelbert Bast, the Snohomish brick 
manufacturer, if he would erect a two-story brick building. 


LOOKING SOUTHWEST FROM GRAND AND CALIFORNIA 
STREETS, EVERETT, 1892 


VIEW OF PACIFIC AVENUE, EVERETT, 1892 
Looking West from Maple 
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HENRY HEWITT, JR., APPEARS 


It was just at this time, when the plat of Port Gardner was at the courthouse 
at Snohomish for filing, that Henry Hewitt, Jr., stepped into the picture. And the 
picture which he was able to paint must have looked like a scene from the Arabian 
Nights to the Port Gardner promoters, experienced business men as they were. 
Where they had hoped for thousands, Hewitt talked millions; and he must have 
talked convincingly and have been able to show proof of his ability t6 carry his 
plans through, for the Ruckers withdrew their plat, which was never filed, and 
entered enthusiastically into the new plans. 

Henry Hewitt, Jr., did not come empty handed, for he was a rich man before 
he ever saw the Pacific coast, and he also came to the Ruckers with assurances that 
he had with him some of the richest and most powerful business men of America. 


“THE FATHER OF EVERETT” 


He who will always be known as “The Father of Everett’? was a shrewd, well- 
trained business man, of large affairs. He was born in England, in 1840, and came 
to. America with his parents, residing first in Wisconsin. His father was a con- 
tractor, lumberman, banker and real estate speculator. The son received his educa- 
tion in the public schools, at Lawrence University, Appleton, Wisconsin, and at a 
Chicago business college; but chiefly was he educated in the school of business ex- 
perience. From the time he was sixteen he was engaged in active business and by 
the time he had reached twenty he was in business for himself as a lumberman and 
contractor. While he was engaged with this first contract the Civil War broke 
out and young Hewitt hired a substitute. He next had fifteen years’ training as 
cashier of a bank in Wisconsin, and it was this business connection which, perhaps, 
gave him acquaintance with the Wisconsin capitalists who were numbered among 
the first backers of Everett. He had a passion for land and was the owner of some 
50,000 acres before his adventurous business instincts impelled him to seek added 
fortune in the West. According to a biographical sketch which he authenticated, 
he set out for the West in 1888 with $380,000 in cash, in addition to these large 
land holdings. After building a smelter at Nogales, Arizona, which proved un- 
profitable, his attention was called to the lumber regions of the Northwest, and 
after thorough investigation, he settled at Tacoma and associated himself with 
Wisconsin and Michigan capitalists for the purpose of buying timber lands from 
the Northern Pacific. It was during his investigations along Puget Sound that 
he was impressed by the fine harbor at Port Gardner. It is greatly to the credit 
of his business acumen that he did not stop with merely being “impressed,” but 
that he had soundings made, hired Indians to take him over the ground and him- 
self studied the location thoroughly, although he did not own one foot of Snoho- 
mish County real estate. 


FATEFUL ALASKA VOYAGE 


He determined to begin logging operations on the Snohomish and it was while 
he was arranging for a boom site that he heard the news which was thrilling all 
the Sound country; that certain Eastern capitalists were abroad in the land seeking 
a location for great industrial plants. Every city on the coast, all the way from 
San Francisco to Anacortes, was on tiptoe to secure this plum. Hewitt had the 
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great advantage of personal acquaintance with these men, and he was known by 
them as a man of wealth and enterprise and good judgment. To quote from the 
biography before mentioned: “Now about this time Charles L. Colby, principal 
owner of the Wisconsin Central Railroad and interested with John D. Rockefeller 
in building the Chicago Terminal road, together with Angus McDougall, the cele- 
brated inventor and promoter of the whaleback type of vessel, were on the Sound 
looking for a site for their proposed whaleback building establishment. They had 
about completed arrangements with the citizens of Anacortes for the location of 
the plant there, but Hewitt took advantage of an invitation to accompany them on 
a trip to Alaska, to argue the advantages of his newly discovered townsite. On 
this Alaska trip, besides the men mentioned there were Henry C. Davis, private 
secretary to President Oakes of the Northern Pacific, and John Plummer.” 


JOHN D, ROCKEFELLER INTERESTED 


Just what arguments Mr. Hewitt presented has never been told, but it may well 
be imagined that during the long days of this Alaskan voyage, when Hewitt had 
the field to himself, the Port Gardner location was minutely discussed and detailed 
plans were made. This must have been the case, for when Hewitt next returned 
to the mouth of the Snohomish River he very evidently had his plans well in hand, 
as he moved swiftly and with absolute assurance. It must have been the part of 
Colby to interest Eastern capitalists, including John D. Rockefeller and Eastern 
manufacturers, and he must have done this effectively, for when Hewitt opened 
negotiations with the Ruckers and other large landowners at Port Gardner, he was 
able to make them very definite and breath-taking proposals. 


HEWITT AND RUCKERS UNITE 


On his return from this memorable Alaska voyage, Hewitt posted to Port 
Gardner and there he found that the Ruckers had a score of men at work clearing 
streets on their proposed townsite and that the plat had already been forwarded to 
Snohomish for filing. One of Hewitt’s first purchases was the John Davis claim 
at the mouth of the river, for which he paid $20,000, early in September, 1890. 
He entered into negotiations with E. D. Smith, Rucker Bros., Swalwell and Fri- 
day; promising a paper mill to Smith, and the barge works and other large enter- 
prises to the Rucker interests, at the same time buying all the land that he could. 
- While he undoubtedly dealt frankly with these extensive landowners, a camouflage 
was put up as to lumber operations and the bare possibility of a branch railroad to 
connect the Bay with the Seattle, Lakeshore & Eastern near Snohomish City. In 
all his public utterances and interviews Hewitt took pains to belittle the plans for 
Everett and for many months Anacortes, Seattle and San Francisco were strug- 
gling for the prize which Hewitt had already secured. It was not until November, 
1890, that Hewitt had thoroughly convinced and enthused the Port Gardner men 
and that their agreements were ratified by written instruments. 


RUCKERS PROVE FARSIGHTED 


Right here, W. J. and B. J. Rucker must be given credit for a farsighted policy 
which proved the making of Everett. Hewitt had made many promises and they 
were more than ready to do their share, but they wanted those promises in black 
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and white and they held back sufficient inducement to guarantee that these pledges 
be kept. One of the most remarkable documents ever filed in Snohomish County, 
and by far the most important one insofar as the interests of Everett are concerned, 
was the agreement filed on November 29, 1890. But a few days before, November 
19, at Tacoma, the Everett Land Company had been incorporated by Henry Hewitt, 
Jr., Walter Oakes and George S. Brown. Oakes was president of the Northern 
Pacific and Brown a New York attorney representing the Colby-Rackefeller in- 
terests. The officers were Henry Hewitt, Jr., president; C. W. Wetmore, vice 
president and secretary; Gardner Colby, treasurer; George S. Brown, assistant 
secretary. On November 26, the two Ruckers transferred 434.15 acres to Hewitt 
for $27,000. This was a half interest in the 800 and more acres which had been 
acquired by the Ruckers, Swalwell and Friday. 


GREAT INDUSTRIES PLEDGED 


On November 29 was drawn the remarkable document by which the Ruckers 
agreed to donate to Hewitt one-half of their remaining half interest—if—within 
four years the following things should be accomplished: 

First—That a sawmill of at least 100,000 feet daily capacity should be erected 
within eighteen months. 

Second—That Hewitt should construct, or cause to be constructed, a railroad 
from some point in section 19, township 30-4, to connect with the Lakeshore line. 

Third—That a branch of the American Steel Barge Company should be erected 
within four years, to cost not less than $150,000. 

Fourth—That a dry dock, costing not less than $35,000 should be built within 
four years. It was set forth that time was an essence of the contract. 

This instrument was modified no less than seven times; the Ruckers seeming 
at all times willing to grant extensions and to make concessions, but sticking to 
the main points through thick and thin. This document was filed December 24, 
1890, and was a Christmas present for which Everett will never cease to be 
grateful. 

This agreement was first modified in May, 1891, Hewitt assuming more of 
the cost of grading and platting, and securing an extension as to the time of com- 
pleting the railroad and the elimination of the clause relative to the dry dock. 
The second modification was made in February, 1892, extending the time for the 
erection of the sawmill and changing the proposed location of it. The third 
modification, made June 10, 1892, agreed that it made no difference who built 
the railroad—just so that it was built—and contains stipulations as to the tunnel 
under the city, providing that it might be built further east than the west side 
of Norton Avenue, and east of Colby Avenue, and that traffic might pass and 
brick buildings be erected, on blocks 670 and 671; not more than two stories in 
height and without basement. In consideration, all claim to the surface assigned 
the Everett Land Company prior to May 12, 1891, was released. This agree- 
ment was accepted by the Seattle, Snohomish & Spokane Railroad. The remain- 
ing alterations had to do with postponing the erection of the sawmill, and came 
to be almost annual events as the hard times came on. The last modification 
made August 1, 1895, fixed the date for completion as May 1, 1896, and reduced 
the cost to $65,000; it also acknowledged that the agreement as to the barge works 
had been carried out. 


STUMPS ON EVERETT AVENUE NEAR CLEVELAND AVENUE 


The Two Men in the Center are Senator John E. McMannus 
and R. M. Mitchell, Everett, 1892 


VIEW OF PINE STREET, EVERETT, 1892 
Looking South from Pacific Avenue 
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PAPER MILL TO LOWELI 


The arrangement with E. D. Smith provided for the location of the paper mill, 
for the sale and donation of land, and Smith agreed to build a two-story house 
to cost $1,500 and an hotel to cost $5,000. This was modified to permit the build- 
ing of four tenement houses instead of the hotel, and at the same time the Everett 
Land Company was released from all obligations under the first agreement. The 
first offices of the Everett Land Company were at the Fiber Hotel at Lowell. 

This was the situation at the opening of 1891. The Everett Land Company had 
been formed to take care of the Western end of the enterprise. The Ruckers, 
Smith, Swalwell and Friday had been interested and were a working part of the 
organization in so far as coOperation was concerned; and in the East the com- 
panies were being formed and capital and material being mustered for the launch- 
ing of the great industrial enterprises. But in Washington the plans were kept 
under cover as far as possible and Everett presented the strange and unique situa- 
tion of a townsite company with absolutely nothing to sell. It was this which 
finally whetted the desire of would-be real estate speculators almost to frenzy. 
There were several reasons for this secrecy. There were more lands to be ob- 
tained, all plans had to be submitted to Eastern capitalists for their approval, and 
it was particularly desirable to secure the tidelands as cheaply as possible. 


PLANS CAMOUFLAGED 


Thus, when William Ross and E. M. Patterson of Duluth pitched their tent 
at the Point in readiness for the coming of Captain McDougall, Thomas Wilson 
and H. C. Davis, who came to fix the location for the barge works, it was given 
out that they were merely considering the advisability of locating. The Seattle 
Telegram said: “There has been a general impression that the plant would be 
located at Tacoma, but it is almost certain that land on the waterfront at Port 
Gardner has been bought. McDougall and Wilson are the chief owners. They 
will employ from 1,000 to 2,000 men. The Snohomish taps coal, iron and lumber 
by water and it is probable the steel barges will be built at Port Gardner.” But 
the Snohomish Eye knew better. It said there was no certainty and the proba- 
bilities were against Port Gardner. It quoted McDougall as saying that in order 
to locate there, they would have to dredge a ship canal two miles long through 
the flats; and then it was apt to fill, and that Port Orchard and Gibraltar were 
of easier access. According to the Eye, McDougall denied that real estate had 
been purchased, saying that some land had been bonded by “‘the land sharks who 
always dog the footsteps of capitalists.” Whereupon the Eye opined that it was 
a wildcat boom and warned its readers, saying that Port Gardner had few advan- 
tages and the great disadvantage of shallow water, and would never rival Tacoma, 
Seattle or Anacortes, especially if it depended upon being the site for the barge 
works. Again, in February it warned that San Francisco was bidding for the 
barge works and that it would be unwise to invest at Port Gardner. It also re- 
ported that “rumor said” Henry Hewitt, Jr., had failed to interest Eastern cap- 
ital, that Anacortes had offered a bonus of $300,000 and forty acres of land to 
the barge company, and that “Port Gardner is not in it.” Late in February, it was 
stated that McDougall had been called back East to close the contract with Ana- 
cortes, which had made an offer of $500,000. In March, it had to be admitted 
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that there was something to this Port Gardner talk, and the newspaper said that 
John D. Rockefeller, the richest man in America, owned Snohomish County real 
estate, although his name did not appear of record. Hewitt returned from an 
Eastern trip the last of March. He appeared enthused, but said the barge site 
had not been settled. Asked if he had anything to say in reference to the town 
of Everett in which he was reported to be interested, he said there was nothing 
new. ‘There was some talk,” he said, ‘of building a railroad line in there, but a 
lot of real estate speculators had got hold of the land and placed it at such fancy 
figures that it was very doubtful—’ The early April report was that the barge 
company was about to close with Anacortes for a million dollar bonus; that Rocke- 
feller and Colgate Hoyt were interested, and that Port Gardner’s chances had 
been spoilt by Seattle and Tacoma speculators. 


GREAT NEWS ANNOUNCED 


Next there came in rapid succession the incorporation of the big concerns 
which were to make Everett. The Everett Timber and Investment Company in- 
corporated for $350,000, with Henry Hewitt, Jr., Walter Oakes and G. S. Brown 
as incorporators and C. L. Colby, Colgate Hoyt, C. W. Wetmore and W. H. 
Hewitt as trustees. The S. S. & S. Railroad filed supplementary articles to 
enable it to begin its line at Port Gardner; Ferguson, Folstad, Headlee, Vestal, 
Cyphers, Snyder and Cathcart owning the $100,000 stock. The Puget Sound Wire 
Nail & Steel Company was incorporated in April by Hewitt, Oakes, Brown, A. R. 
Whitney, Colby, Wetmore and W. H. Hewitt, and capitalized at $200,000. Early 
in May, 1891, the incorporation papers of the Puget Sound Pulp & Paper Com- 
pany were filed, with $400,000 capital stock. The officers were Henry Hewitt, 
Jr., president; Lewis D. Armstrong, who died soon after, vice president; C. W. 
Wetmore, secretary ; Gardner Colby of New York, treasurer; Linwood B. Stewart, 
assistant treasurer and general manager and Wilfred S. Barnes, superintendent of 
manufacture. It was announced that the capacity would be fifteen tons of fin- 
ished paper daily. The Snohomish & Port Gardner Electric Railway Company 
was next on the docket, incorporating for $1,000,000, and asking a franchise. E. 
C. Fergtison, A. Hagerty, Ulmer Stinson, J. J. Folstad, H. Blackman, F. M. 
Headlee and E. D. Smith were the local talent back of this. On top of all this 
came the news dispatch from Omaha that a number of America’s biggest capi- 
talists were on their way to Puget Sound to establish large manufacturing plants. 


RUSH TO EVERETT BEGINS 


With these announcements the fame of Everett was heralded far and wide. 
It was no more possible to keep the throngs of investors away from the Magic 
City than it would have been to stop the gold stampede to California in 1849. 
But still there was no town lot for sale—not a single one. John H. Hilton deeded 
140 acres of waterfront to Henry Hewitt, Jr., in June, 1891, “for $10 and other 
benefits,” the deed stipulating that a mill was to be built having 100,000 feet daily 
capacity, and thus another step was taken towards carrying out the agreement 
with the Ruckers. In June, also, the important subject of the tideflats was taken 
up. Under the law there were three classes of tideflats, those adjacent to a city 
or town coming in the higher and more expensive classes. In June, the Everett 
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Land Company secured the appointment of FE. C. Ferguson, Wilham Whitfield 
and S. D. Baker, of Arlington, as tideflat appraisers. Nevins, a nephew of Sen- 
ator James G. Blaine of Maine, was employed by Hewitt to make a survey. This 
the commissioners refused to accept as it included but a small portion of the tide- 
fats lying off Everett proper, and did not include much avilable tideflat land 
extending from Mukilteo to Priest Point and beyond. Baker and Whitfield, 
aided by Byron Majors, made the survey which was accepted by the state com- 
mission. This was immediately attacked on the ground that the appraisements 
were too low, but it was sustained by the courts. This question of tideflats 
delayed the filing of the main town plat and also entered into the question of the 
incorporation of Everett, later on. The Granite Falls Electric Power Company 
to operate between Snohomish and Port Gardner was another incorporation formed 


in July, 1891. 


EVERETT EXCITEMENT GROWS 


From this time on, during the remainder of 1891 and all of 1892, events fol- 
lowed quickly and amidst scenes of great excitement. It is almost impossible to 
believe that any place could have sprung so rapidly from the raw woods to a full- 
fledged city. All the pioneering and growth that the balance of the county had 
spread out over a period of thirty years, came to Everett in the space of six 
months. The coast line railroad was pushing its way through to Seattle; the 
Great Northern main line was fairly striding across the Cascades; the most re- 
nowned millionaires were coming on tours of inspection; there was some grand 
new project born every day. Hundreds of workmen were employed in clearing 
streets, driving piles, erecting buildings for great industrial plants; swift boats 
were running twice and thrice daily from Seattle; the river between Port Gardner 
and Snohomish was a shuttle ferry, bringing eager speculators to join the rush, 
and marvel at the wonders being worked; the hotel lobbies at Snohomish were 
converted into real estate exchanges where lands and lots were bonded and re- 
bonded, sold and resold before a plat of any kind had been filed; tents and 
buildings of the crudest kind were made to house workmen and real estate men 
alike. Saloons and dance halls sprang up; men splashed through the mud by 
day and often found no shelter at night save by returning to an already over- 
crowded Snohomish; the first undertaker, J. T. Rogers, accommodated some of 
the weary by allowing them to sleep in the coffins which he had for sale; there 
were three new hotels at Lowell—without a bed; post office, schools, newspapers, 
church organizations were established all in this first six months of Everett’s his- 
tory. The fame of it held all Puget Sound fairly spellbound, and from every 
state in the Union, men hurried to be among the first, and thus on the “ground 
floor,”” at this wonderful, this truly “Magic City.” Just to list a few of the hap- 
penings reads like an account of the building of the Tower of Babel. 

When Dr. W. C. Cox arrived at Everett, July 6, 1891, he found hundreds 
of people waiting for the town to be platted so he located at Lowell until such 
time as he could secure land in the new city. The work of clearing the townsite 
proceeded and it was stated that ‘both’ avenues, meaning Hewitt and Broadway, 
were to be cleared, and Broadway extended through to Lowell. It was not until 
August, however, that it was announced that Charles Sanders of New York, gen- 
eral manager of the Everett Land Company and Mr. Hewitt were in conference 
as to the manner of platting, which would be done soon, and lots put upon the 
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market. By the middle of this month the plats which had been forwarded for 
approval were returned from New York, and a large corps of surveyors were set 
to work to stake lots in the new city, which was to be four miles wide and six 
miles long. It was at this time that the Swalwell Land, Loan & Trust Com- 
pany was formed, with $200,000 capital; W. G. and W. A. Swalwell being the 
trustees. 


FIRST SWALWELL ADDITION of 


During these months all who could, were buying acreage wherever they could 
vet it within a radius of five miles from Everett, and getting ready to place it on 
the market. The first of these numerous “additions” to a plat which had not been 
filed, was that which Nicholas Rudebeck opened for sale September 3. This was 
called “East Everett” and included forty acres in section 23, across the river, 
approximately a mile and a half east of the present city limits. This commanded 
but few sales, but the addition for which the hungry crowd of would-be mer- 
chants, hotel keepers and real estate men were waiting, was the First Swalwell 
Addition, filed September 9, following transfers made by W. G. Swalwell to the 
company of which he was the head, amounting to $97,000. This plat covered the 
Riverside which soon became the business district. It was surveyed by W. F. 
Brown and extended along Hewitt Avenue from Railway Avenue to Walnut 
Street. Hewitt and Chestnut were the favored locations in this plat, and these 
lots sold like the proverbial “hot cakes.” Ruckers First Addition was placed on 
the market at almost the same time. 


WILD REAL ESTATE SPECULATION 


The success of these sales brought other additions as fast as they could be sur- 
veyed and thrown upon an eager market. The Mitchell Land & Improvement Com- 
pany, composed of R. M. Mitchell and Melvin Swartout, offered a plat from the 
river bank along Everett Avenue, on Sptember 23; George James sold choice lots 
on the banks of Deadwater Slough, on October 17; Judson La Moure platted six 
blocks adjoining Mitchell’s Addition, November 6; Swalwell’s Second Addition 
was ready December 1. This included twelve blocks between Everett and Hewitt, 
the north and south streets being Cedar, Pine, Maple and Walnut. A second 
addition by George James was offered, December 7, being a “Riverside” addition 
in section 33, and on the same day J. P. Hovey filed a plat covering the island 
opposite Lowell. The “East Everett” plat of J. W. Kennedy was filed December 
10. This was across the river. These were not all the tracts placed on sale, but 
they serve to show the fevered state of the market and the tremendous demand 
both for building purposes and for speculation. Some were purely “wildcat” 
ventures and were sold through glowing advertisements to people who never saw 
them and who, later, would have been glad if they had never heard of them. 
But the legitimate sales were many, and choice lots were resold many times at 
constantly advancing figures. In the meantime the Everett Land Company had 
been acquiring large tracts of land wherever ‘possible. On September 5, the J. 
H. Davis tract in section 8, was purchased for $20,000, and on September 26, 360 
acres were obtained from R. C. Hill for $21,600. The land company did not 
plan to have the city on the Riverside, and it looked askance at the rapid growth 
of that part of the city, and while the main plat of the city was not ready, having 
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been held up for several reasons, it was felt that some sales should be made at 
once, particularly as for six months there had been continual outgo, and no income. 


EVERETT LAND COMPANY BEGINS SALES 


On December 12 it was announced that the Everett Land Company itself would 
place an addition on sale, to include 160 acres at Swalwell’s Landing, and on De- 
cember 15 the contract to grade Pacific Avenue was let and it was announced 
that there was to be a dock at its terminus and an electric street railway. Cor- 
ner lots were held at $1,500 and inside lots at $1,000. The plat of the first addi- 
tion to Everett proper was filed on December 21, 1891, by George S. Brown, and 
dedicated by the Everett Land Company, by Henry Hewitt, Jr., president. The 
east boundary of this plat was Walnut Street, near the river, the west boundary, 
Rockefeller Avenue, north, Wall Street, and south, Thirty-fourth Street, and it was 
thirteen blocks long and four blocks wide. These lots, and a few in the main 
section (still unrecorded) were sold with building contract; one-fourth cash, bal- 
ance at one, two and three years, at eight per cent interest. It was this sale which 
led the Snohomish Eye to admit that there might be something to the Everett 
boom, after all. The editorial note read as follows: 


“IT LOOKS LIKE BUSINESS” 


“There is an old saying that talk is cheap but it takes money to buy real estate. 
For a number of months we have had a surfeit of talk about the new town of 
Everett, and not much land has been sold. Just at present the money is being 
put up. Furthermore the men behind the enterprise are here. They are men 
of national repute; they have the coin and they mean business. Everett is to be 
the principal port on the Sound, not only for the barge company, but also for 
other great occidental ship companies, which will make Everett the single port in 
Washington. We may some day see steamers of 2,000 tons discharge their car- 
goes on wharves yet to be built a mile above the Pilchuck.” 


RIVALS RIDICULE NEW CITY 


In June two enterprising saloonkeepers of Snohomish sponsored a grand ex- 
cursion down the river on the May Queen with bands and all the accessories. The 
boat stopped at Lowell and then proceeded to Port Gardner, where it was joined 
by a delegation and band from Marysville. “A good time was had by all,” but 
it is noteworthy that the Snohomish newspaper account had not one word to say 
as to Port Gardner or its activities. This was kindlier, however, than the gen- 
eral attitude taken by newspapers along.the Sound at this stage of Everett’s devel- 
opment. The Anacortes newspaper told of “The Port Gardner fake,” and the 
Seattle Telegraph described the Everett boom as “an inflated windbag.” The 
Fairhaven press was just as kindly. But these criticisms did not bother Everett, 
and the real estate excitement increased from month to month, fortunes being 
made, some cash and some paper, and new concerns were launched in rapid suc- 
cession. The intense activity is shown by some of the real estate transactions. In 
September, J. W. Kennedy transferred 257 acres to the East Everett Land Com- 
pany for $60,000; the Snohomish Land Company sold forty lots at Lowell in 
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one day; Tam Flwell’s first addition of four blocks was quickly sold at the cheap 
prices of $125 for corners and $100 for inside lots; in Miller’s first addition 184 
lots were sold, almost at once, and forty-three lots were sold in his second addi- 
tion within a week. Judge Church, Judson La Moure and D. C. Loveland bought 
forty acres, just south of the new hotel, for $36,000 and were offered $60,000 
for it the next day, which offer was refused. Among the real estate companies 
formed were the Everett Investment Company by F. N. Lang, E. A. Strong 
and M. J. Brown, capital $50,000; the Everett Realty Company by V. J. Roth- 
child, G. J. Brown, G. D. Hutchings, G. S. Stanford, H. M. Geer and F. H. 
Brownell; the Port Gardner Land & Improvement Company by L. K. Church, 
F, P. Loney and Walter Fowler, capital $250,000. There was humor among the 
realtors and the first haby born was hailed as “Clarke’s First Addition to Ever- 
ett.” When the first Swalwell addition was placed on the market the only resi- 
dents on the tract were the Swalwell and Spithill families. W. N. Webster was 
the first purchaser, paying $1,000 for two lots on Hewitt Avenue near the river. 


SOLID PROGRESS MADE 


The many real estate transactions were, however, the least important of Ever- 
ett’s activities during these first months. The real work was in the establishment 
of industries, clearing and grading of streets, erection of buildings and the begin- 
nings of civic life. The Everett Land Company, while it made no real estate 
offerings until the end of the year, was the busiest institution in the new city; 
the pivot around which all the other operations swung. One of its functions was 
that of host and it entertained some of the most prominent business men of 
America. As early as May the new townsite was visited by a party consisting 
of Robert P. Porter, United States Superintendent of Census, John F. Plummer, 
E. W. Saunders, R. J. Wemyss, Augustus T. Paine, all of New York. In July 
the private car, Wildwood, brought a most distinguished party under the guidance 
of Hewitt. Among these guests were I. Kincaid of New York, Phil Armour of 
Chicago, H. Armour of New York, and W. A. Armour of Kansas City, C. J. 
Smith of Portland, I. H. Mulford of New York, A. S. Dunham, president of the 
Lakeshore, and J. F. Plummer of New York, who was proudly acclaimed as a 
new citizen of Everett. From Snohomish, the launch, Herbie, took the party to 
Port Gardner on a tour of inspection. The Armours were the hosts for this 
excursion and one result was the speeding up of the work on the S. 8S. & S. Rail- 
road. The promoters did not neglect the common people, and on July 4 was 
staged Everett’s first celebration. This was in the nature of a clam bake. The 
steamer Eastern Oregon brought 500 excursionists from Seattle, while the May 
Queen and the Mabel brought the people from up the river, and there were fire- 
works and dancing at Lowell after the new townsite had been viewed. 


EYERHAEUSER’S FIRST VISIT 


A guest whose coming was to prove a large factor in Everett history was F. 
Weyerhaeuser. Henry Davis chaperoned this party which came in Weyerhaeuser’s 
private car. It was at this time that Mr. Weyerhaeuser predicted, “Everett will 
be a great city.” The county which had hardly known a railroad but a few 
years previously, came to regard the private cars of millionaire magnates as almost 
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commonplaces. In October, it was reported that a special car had left New York 
for Everett, bringing Hoyt, Colby, Villard, Captain McDougall and Schuyler 
Duryee, who was to be the new manager of the Everett Land Company. This was 
the first mention of Schuyler Duryee, who was to play an important part in the 
making of Everett. C. L. Colby and Colgate Hoyt, with their families, arrived 
at Snohomish in November, and the May Queen took them to Port Gardner, where 
Hoyt, the owner, awaited the coming of the whaleback, Wetmore. 


BARGE WORKS LOCATES 


The steel barge concern was the great prize for which the entire Pacific Coast 
had been struggling and which Everett had secured. The chief asset of this com- 
pany was the new whaleback type of vessel invented by Capt. Alex McDougall. It 
was a most sensational innovation and had stirred the entire maritime world. The 
first vessel of this type, the Colby, was the first screw steamer to run the St. 
Lawrence rapids. It was held to be storm-proof and to have large carrying 
capacity. The Colby was built at West Superior, Wisconsin, as was also the Wet- 
more, and that city was to be the Eastern shipyard while an even larger plant was to 
be erected on the Pacific Coast, at Everett. The Wetmore made its first deep-sea 
voyage to England, carrying 95,000 bushels of wheat to Liverpool, and while 
there it was viewed by ship owners from all parts of the world. It was quite the 
most spectacular enterprise ever brought to the Pacific Coast. It was announced 
that the Wetmore was to journey around the Horn to Everett, bringing with it 
the machinery for the barge works, paper mill and nail works. McDougall visited 
Port Gardner, in 1890, and approved the site for the plant and in September, 
1891, Stephen Knowlton, a brother-in-law of Colby, and William M. Ross, a 
brother-in-law of McDougall, came from Wisconsin to superintend the erection 
of the plant on the west bank of the river, in order that all might be in readiness 
when the Wetmore came with the machinery. Relative to the location, George 
F, Plummer said in an interview that it would be just inside the mouth of the 
river. “The wharf,” he added, “will be in the river, where a suitable channel will 
be dredged. It is expected that in the mouth of the Snohomish River will be the 
best harbor on the Pacific Coast.” 

The sensational voyage of this new ship was followed by a waiting world as 
closely as could be done in the days before the wireless telegraph. When the 
Wetmore returned from its English journey, when it lifted cargo at Philadelphia, 
when it set sail, were all events of international news. Great things were prophe- 
sied for it. The Superior, Wisconsin, Leader boasted of the accomplishment of its 
little town and said: “A picture which hardly falls below the quality of sublimity is 
that of a few landlubbers who own the American Steel Barge Works, building 
in a little town of 25,000 inhabitants and 1,500 miles from tide water, a strange 
craft of solid steel to ride under instead of over the waves around the Western 
Hemisphere, through cyclones and tornadoes, sure, sound and safe.” 


WETMORE’S ILL-FATED VOYAGE 
The Wetmore was due at Everett December 1, 1891, but it reported several 


days late at Valparaiso, and then there came a time of anxious waiting with no 
news. On December 11 came the bad news that the Wetmore had arrived at 
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Astoria, Ore., under sail, with the propeller gone. This was the first mishap that 
befell this ill-fated vessel. The explanation given was as follows: “As the supply 
of coal taken on board at Philadelphia diminished and thus lightened the stern, 
in which the bunkers are located, that part of the ship was lifted from the water, 
exposing the propeller, which became loosened from the loss of the key. The 
ship is provided with storm sails, which were at once raised and by this means 
she approached the coast of Oregon near the mouth of the Columbia. Outside 
the bar she was taken in tow by a tug and brought to the wharf at Astoria. She 
will ship a new propeller and proceed to Port Townsend and thence to Everett. 
She is practically uninjured and her cargo is safe.” 


PEN PICTURE OF CAPTAIN M DOUGALL 


George E. MacDonald, who was then editing the Snohomish Eye, was one 
of the cleverest and wittiest newspapermen who ever played a part in the jour- 
nalism of the Pacific Coast. His picture of Everett and of Captain McDougall 
anxiously awaiting the coming of the Wetmore, is one which should be preserved. 
It read as follows: 

“The Talented Liar resides at East Everett, and his name is Legion. Without 
the quiver of an eyelash he informed us Wednesday morning that the whaleback, 
Wetmore, reached Port Gardner the previous night at twelve of the clock. Another 
person of dormant integrity, but active imagination, went so far as to give the name 
of the pilot taken on board in the straits. With great speed, therefore, the reporter 
splashed across the isthmus reaching the Port ahead of the procession formed by 
other lunatics on the same errand. 

“There was not whaleback enough to stick a harpoon into. 

“On the long wharf that jets out into the bay was a shortish man with the 
rolling gait of a seafarer. It was none other than Capt. McDougall, owner of all 
the whalebacks, and, as it were, the author of their being. The captain is not in any 
sense a dude. He wears a tarpaulin hat, sea boots and a rubber overcoat that 
reaches to his heels. He is an obliging old salt, with a weather-beaten face, and he 
had, on this occasion, no hesitancy about telling all he did not know about the hour 
when the Wetmore would arrive. He was as anxious to learn something on that 
subject as the reporter himself. As a matter of fact, divulged by Capt. McDougall, 
the boat had not at this time been heard of since somebody sighted her off the coast 
of California last Friday. She might have passed Cape Flattery, but the wires be- 
tween that place and Port Townsend were out of repair and there was no way of 
getting information to Everett. Capt. McDougall would not be disappointed if the 
arrival was deferred until late at night or the next day. He explained that the boat 
was probably making very moderate speed on account of the worn condition in 
which her machinery must be after a voyage, equal, almost, to a journey around the 
globe. The Wetmore was not actually overdue, and while Capt. McDougall did 
not really expect her that morning, he turned an attentive ear when a whistle 
sounded from the south and lifted an eye frequently towards Skagit Head. 

‘The visitor drew from the seafarer the information that Everett showed every 
indication of growth. For a while the Captain and the reporter stood watch to- 
gether on the wharf, varying the monotony by going once in a while to the telegraph 
station. The prospect was not cheering. Overhead the gulls flapped and whistled. 
The carpenters on the nail works plied their hammers, and the pile driver went up 
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squeaking and came down with a heavy plunk. The men on the wharf were rigging 
a crane to unload the Wetmore with, and had plenty of time to test its lifting 
power by raising seven or eight tons of timbers and lowering them again. 


DESCRIPTION OF EARLY EVERETT 


“The real estate man is not so common a denizen of Everett proper as he is of 
Snohomish and ast Everett. The townsite is not in his hands, and the lots and 
acres he has for sale are most attractive on blue paper. The reporter met a visiting 
real estate dealer and looked over his map. Some of the additions that have been 
platted are miles away from the mouth of the river or off in the direction of 
Mukilteo. The plat covers a country cut in sections by ravines three or four hun- 
dred feet deep—like the gully back of the Eye office. Town lots are held at a price 
that makes them almost as inaccessible as the wilderness. 

“Up the slope forty rods from the wharf workmen are laying the foundations 
and timbers of a hotel that promises to be the largest structure in the county with 
the exception of the court house. One hundred thousand dollars, they say, will be 
spent in its construction. There is no saloon at Everett, and the eating houses are 
the kind found at water tanks along the railroad where the traveler may snatch 
upon the right hand and be hungry, and upon the left hand and not be satisfied. 

“About the first thing to attract the traveler’s attention as he journeys down the 
Snohomish is the town of Lowell, which after all is hardly more than a landing 
place. The people who live there imagine themselves residents of Port Gardner, 
although they are several miles away from it. You do not see much at Lowell ex- 
cept the mammoth paper mill, the saw mill, a limited number of business blocks and 
residences, old and new; also Editors Conalle and Clark, wheeling the forms of the 
Port Gardner News up a high hill in a handcart and pausing occasionally to rest. 
The bridge where the ‘3 S’ road crosses is beginning to resemble the Avenue D 
structure at Snohomish. Years ago E. D. Smith thought he would like to own the 
townsite of Lowell and so filed on it. He now possesses more property than any 
one man can possibly know what to do with.. 

“The boat slid down the river, knocking against the bank occasionally to throw 
packages ashore, and finally swung up against the wharf at Everett backwards and 
sideways, like a nervous horse getting into the shafts of a wagon. Passengers 
could not wait for the gangplank to be hauled out, but went over the rail and 
risked drowning to get ashore. Rain doesn’t count at Everett, and the residents 
were working as hard as Seventh Day Adventists on Sunday. There is every indi- 
cation that a town will some time occupy the place now called Everett. People are 
actually building houses there with cupolas and bulging windows on them, and act as 
if they intended to stay. 

“It you miss a familiar face from Snohomish, go to Everett and you will find 
it again. The reporter saw few strangers; the business men, the real estate dealers 
and keepers of public places were all in Snohomish two months ago. There is one 
new institution, however—the Everett Herald office, whence Bailey and Bynum pro- 
pose to issue a weekly journal. They are in a building that looks much more like 
a cottage than anything else, but they have a printing outfit that most country 
printers would be glad to steal. Mr. Bailey, who does the editorial work, wears a 
summer blazer, a happy smile, and rubber boots. He is a true literary man. An un- 
abridged dictionary can be passed between his knees when he stands erect. 
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“Tt would convey a false impression to the outside world if somebody should 
bring a kodak into Everett and photograph the thing just as she looks. There are 
ten stumps to one house, and mud everywhere. The avenue in the distance looks 
as much out of place as a plug hat on a Silver Creek miner. 

“These remarks apply to the part of Everett next to Swalwell’s Landing, on the 
inside of the peninsula. Over the other side, next to the Sound, there is nothing 
but prospect. The approaching visitor sees off to his right the wide waters of the 
Sound and the delta of the Snohomish River. Straight ahead is more water. To 
the left is the townsite of Everett proper, distinguished only by its slope to the water 
and its gorgeous possibilities. 

“Passengers afoot go continually back and forth between Swalwell and Everett, 
carrying news but a few minutes old from shore to shore. A stranger is much 
puzzled to understand why they go one way as why they go the other. It would 
look much more reasonable if the whole restless crowd would settle down in Sno- 
homish and apply their energy to some growing industry.” 

Surely the name of “The Magic City” was well applied to this wonder town 
which had built itself up from nothing in six months’ time. The account of these 
first months of Everett’s history cannot be closed without quoting from the very 
graphic description given by the Snohomish Eye in November, 1891, as follows: 

‘Lowell has improved much during the past year. Several new business houses 
and quite a number of fine residences have been erected. The paper mill is ex- 
pected to be the largest in the United States. When completed it will cover several 
acres. The warehouse is nearly finished. Considerable progress has been made 
on the brick work in parts of the building. The fine appearing three-story Paper 
Mill hotel is a credit to the town. Smith’s mill is kept busy sawing lumber for the 
new buildings at Loweil and at Everett proper. 

“The road from Lowell to Everett is, without exception, the worst in the county. 
Teams find it difficult to make their way over it, while in many places the wagon 
wheel sinks to the hub, although six-horse teams are hauling large quantities of 
lumber over it. 

“The first thing that the pilgrim recognized as a part of Everett, after getting 
within the limits of the Land Company’s clearing was the Sherman & Morris brick- 
yard. Here he found a number of men at work, who evidently forgot it was Sun- 
day. At Swalwell’s Landing may be obtained a good view of the business buildings 
which the boomers were informing us of several weeks ago. The rents are very 
high in this part of Everett. One building, 12 by 16, used for a dry goods and 
clothing store, rents for eight dollars per month. Adjoining it is a building, 10 by 
12, with a tent roof, used as a boot and shoe store, that rents for six dollars per 
month. All buildings of this sort are distinguished by numbers which are written 
over the doors. They are further distinguished by their great signs. One is in- 
scribed ‘Dry Goods and Clothing,’ the next ‘Boots and Shoes,’ and the next ‘Restau- 
rant, Meals 25 Cents,’ while the most conspicuous of all was ‘Real Estate.’ There 
are several very neat cottages and more pretentious buildings around the eastern end 
of Hewitt Avenue on the Mitchell Land Company’s addition. 

“No land has yet been sold by the Everett Land Co., but a number of people 
have been allowed to erect shacks for business.-purposes, which must be removed on 
ten days notice. When promenading up Hewitt Avenue on Sunday afternoon at 
this time of the year, the first thing to be noticed from either side of the divide, is 
the mud. The beautiful site for a city next occupies attention. The slope is so 
even that but.little grading is required. 
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“The new two-story school house is fast nearing completion. The avenue, 
which is about a mile and a half long and 100 feet wide, is all cleared and nearly all 
eraded, except about one hundred yards near the S. S. S. roadbed. P. k. Lewis’ 
small store and several other small buildings are beautifully situated near the Bay in 
full view of Hat Island, with Camano and Whidby islands and a part of Mukilteo 
in the distance. 

“The nail factory's wharf and warehouse, midway between the west end of 
Hewitt Avenue and the old Western Union telegraph office, is completed, but the 
work has not yet been commenced on the nail works, which will also be located near 
the Bay. Considerable work is being done on several of the streets which cross 
Hewitt Avenue. That portion of the townsite on the sea side of the divid¢ is well 
cleared. On the river side everything that can be used is being saved. This leaves 
great piles of railroad ties, pulp wood, cord wood and shingle bolts, while only the 
refuse is used to burn stumps with. All hands were working on Sunday, while 
Swalwell’s real estate office, in which M. E. Church services were held, accommo- 
dated those who were religiously inclined. 

“There are at present about forty families in Everett proper, and several hun- 
dred laborers who are engaged in clearing and grading, and who live in shacks and 
tents in different parts of the town site. On the part of the Everett Land Co. no 
attempt has thus far been made to boom the city.” 


WETMORE TOWED TO ASTORIA 


The next news from the Wetmore was that she had been libelled for $250,000 
by the Zambesi, the British tramp steamer that had rescued her, and that she would 
give bond and start for the Sound as soon as repairs could be made. The Wetmore 
arrived at Everett December 21, three weeks overdue, and according to the perhaps 
prejudiced account in the Snohomish newspaper, after a perilous and unsatisfactory 
voyage. In fact, this unsuccessful passage, after such great publicity had been 
given it, was the first set-back that Everett encountered. 


SAILOR’S ACCOUNT OF VOYAGE 


According to the log of one of the sailors the troubles of the Wetmore began 
soon after she had left Coronel, Chile, November 5. On December 1, she lost her 
rudder. The ship drifted all night in the heavy sea and the pipes for the Tacoma 
water works shifted and threatened to break through the sides. Two sailors lost 
their lives at this time. On December 8, the steamer Zambesi was sighted. The 
sea was high and it was not until the next day that the steamer was able to tow the 
Wetmore into port at Astoria. The Wetmore was 265 feet long, 40 feet broad and 
25 feet deep. Her net register was 3,075 tons and she could carry 3,000 tons of 
freight. She drew seventeen and one-half feet of water when fully loaded 
and her speed was ten knots. Hastings was captain on this eventful voyage. 
While her coming was delayed and the unfortunate voyage put a damper on 
the high hopes of the backers of the new type of ship, her cargo was more than 
welcome, for it meant that work could now go ahead at the paper mill and nail fac- 
tory, as well as at the barge works. The Pacific Steel Barge Co. was incorporated 
October 3, 1891, by I. S. S. Isted, George S. Brown and F. H. Brownell. The 
trustees were Colgate Hoyt, C. W. Wetmore, A. McDougall, F. H. Brownell, I. 
S. S. Isted, Geo. H. Ballou and G. H. Brown, and the capital was $600,000. 
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No account of the early history of Iverett can be given without treating of 
Lowell as an integral part of it. It was platted and was an old, established town, it 
had wharf facilities for up-river traffic and was the chief landing place before the 
Swalwell Landing was built. It was the first terminus of the S. S. & S. railroad and 
it had a sawmill in operation. It was, then, the real base of operations from which 
the embryo city of Everett was developed. More than this, it was the seat of the 
Puget Sound Pulp and Paper Mill. This industry made the least noise and did 
the most effective work of any of the new industries. It was formed in the east 
‘by men thoroughly acquainted with every phase of the paper manufacturing busi- 
ness, it was backed by ample capital and managed by men who knew just what they 
wanted and how a mill should be constructed. It closed, for a short season during 
the hardest of the hard times, but with that exception it has been a constant and de- 
pendable factor in the industrial life of Snohomish County and its affairs have been 
directed with intelligence and honesty which have made it a success for thirty-five 
years. Lowell was unable to accommodate the rush that came to it with the sum- 
mer of 1891. In August, it was told that the barber shop was being run in a tent, 
and a 25-foot lot for a restaurant sold for $1,000. It was not a bad bargain at that, 
for there were then 300 laborers employed by the railroad, on the paper mill con- 
struction and at the sawmill, in addition to the men working at three logging 
camps. Ingerson & McDonald built a three-story hotel, the “Three S” railway con- 
structed a two-story office building, and a three-story lodging house was put up to 
house the sixty employes of the paper mill, under Superintendent Ladd. E. D. 
Smith cleared twenty acres for an addition to the city, and the Herbie made three, 
the May Queen four, trips daily between Lowell and Snohomish. By September, 
400 men were at work on the grade and bridge of the ‘Three S,” that it might be 
in operation by the middle of October to carry freight to the new mills. 

The first building of the paper company, except the mill proper, was the store- 
house, a frame building of two stories, veneered with brick, and 52 by 163 feet in 
size. The mill machinery room was of like dimensions and was built on piles driven 
down to hard pan and cut off below water level. The beating room was a copy of 
the New York & Pennsylvania Co.’s plant. The machinery cost $250,000, and the 
product was from the first, confined to book and writing paper. The frame work of 
the mill was up when the Wetmore arrived with the machinery, in December, 1891. 
As early as July, W. F. Brown advertised for fir, spruce and cottonwood timber for 
a pulp supply for this mill. | 

E. D. Smith had the biggest payroll in the county at this time, employing 110 
men with a monthly wage of $6,000. <A pleasing and characteristic story is told of 
I. D. Smith and of Lowell, during these busy days. It is related that Smith sup- 
plied the lumber and the carpenters on the paper mill gave a Sunday of labor to 
build a house for a widow who was living in a tent. 


EVERETT S MAGIC GROWTH 


In 1889 a magnificent four-pronged buck was shot on the site of Everett. In 
1890 P. K. Lewis opened the first store in a tent, on Broadway, when the streets 
were merely trails and the song of the mosquito was the dominant note. In 1891, a 
barn was rented for a variety theatre, at $300 per month, and Hewitt Avenue was 
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described as being as busy as Broadway, New York. In July, 1891, P. S. Smout 
opened the first hardware store and by the middle of that month it was acknowl- 
edged that Everett was the coming metropolis. A newspaper account, dated July 
18, 1891, describes the activities and tells that the work of pile driving for the 
docks was about to begin under the direction of J. J. Maney, as soon as a lodging 
house and dining hall to accommodate the workmen could be erected; that the 
dock would extend 540 feet into the bay, that the nail works would soon be con- 
structed ; that E. Bast was about ready to burn the first kiln of brick, with Gilbert 
Nelson as brickmaker ; that a Tacoma concern was unloading machinery for a still 
larger brick plant, and that it was an assured fact that a smelter was to be erected. 
The paper also notes that there are two stores on the west shore, one of which is 
conducted by Lewis & Bone, that Webster & Nichols are conducting a hotel in a 
tent, serving dinner to as high as forty people, that a three-seated spring wagon is 
run regularly between Swalweil’s Landing and the Bay, ‘‘making the trip across the 
peninsula far more comfortable than formerly ;” and that many construction trains 
are busy ballasting the Great Northern tracks. 

There was no church in Everett, but Rev. R. J. Mooney held the opening ser- 
vices in the new Congregational church at Lowell, in July, and Rev. Geo. E. Young 
came as the pastor in charge. Clearing was going on in the new townsite and it 
was declared that river pilots had to close their windows when going by Port Gard- 
ner on account of the smoke from the clearing fires. 


FIRST SCHOOL BOARD 


The first school board in Everett was organized at the old Bast homestead, in 
August, 1891, the directors being E. Bast, William Ross and Frank Friday. At its 
first meeting arrangements were made for the erection of a temporary frame build- 
ing on Broadway and the contract was let to Allison & Meece. Miss Yule was the 
first teacher. This Broadway school was the cradle of the churches of Everett, as 
well as its temple of learning, and a number of the first meetings of different con- 
gregations were held within its walls. 

Everett attained the dignity of a post office, in July, 1891, with Mrs. B. L. Mit- 
chell installed as postmistress. The office was located in the newly opened store 
of Miley & Henderson on the shore of the Bay, near the Rucker place. It was a 
plain, unpainted shack, but it served the purpose. Mail was brought from Mukil- 
teo three times a week, when the office was first opened. The only residents on the 
Bayside when Mrs. Mitchell reached Everett were Mrs. Emma Holland, Daniel Sin- 
clair, John King, who carried the mail, Richard Cleary, and the storekeepers, Miley 
and Henderson. 


PALATIAL HOTEL ERECTED 


But things moved swiftly and one of the first things the capitalists desired was 
an hotel where they could enjoy a visit to the new city and live in comfort. Orders 
came from New York, in September, for the erection of an hotel to cost $30,000, to 
be completed within ninety days. Charles Hove of Tacoma was the architect of 
this famous three-story structure which was the pride of Everett in its day. It con- 
tained eighty rooms, was 118 by 122 feet in size, and was located ‘“‘four blocks south 
of Hewitt Avenue and six blocks west of the Great Northern station.” The base- 
ment was of stone and brick, there were wide verandas, and an enthusiastic scribe 
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declared that the style of the building was “colonial, slightly mixed with Queen 
Anne.” There were two square towers, one on each side of the main entrance, and 
octagonal towers at the four corners, making it a very ornate affair. 


HEWITT AVENUE OPENED 


At the same time that the hotel was ordered a still more important mandate was 
issued by the New York powers and that was that Hewitt Avenue should be opened 
and planked, 100 feet wide, from the river to the Sound. The opening of this great 
avenue did as much to inspire confidence as any one other thing connected with the 
building of the city. It showed that a big city was planned, not a village, and it 
proved that the Everett Land Co. was really building for the future. The contract 
for sidewalks and planking one-half mile from Swalwell’s Landing was let Novem- 
ber 28. While no lots were sold in Everett proper the Land Company had building 
sites at its own disposal, and as some buildings were necessary to house and feed 
the many workmen, locations were leased, subject to ten days’ notice to vacate. As 
a result, the buildings erected on the Bayside, in 1891, were only of the cheapest and 
flimsiest construction, except those built by the company, or under its direction. The 
Port Gardner News, which was first printed at Snohomish, and which was still im- 
pudent enough to call Snohomish “the loveliest of Everett’s suburbs,” declared that 
Tuesday, September 15, 1891, would always be an important date in the history of 
Everett, for on that day the pile driver was taken from the S. S. S. bridge to re- 
sume work on the foundation for the Wire Nail & Steel Works. 


COFFINS FOR COTS 


In September, W. N. Webster, who had been running the tent hotel on the Bay- 
side, decided to try an easier life and opened a saloon on the Riverside; in October, 
T. J. Rogers, who had opened a news, tobacco and confectionery store on the River- 
side, decided to add undertaking to his already varied lines, and it was he who ac- 
commodated the bedless wayfarers by allowing them to sleep in the nice, new 
coffins. He tells that one night a man came in who had visited Webster’s place 
first. He saw the open coffins, each occupied by a motionless human form, and 
rushed from the store shrieking, convinced that wholesale murder had taken place 
and that he had seen the victims awaiting burial. In October the News stated that 
B. H. Mitchell had a fair-sized building for grocery and post office. 

Before the end of the year the Bank of Everett had been founded, and among 
the December news notes were, that C. E. Flanery had contracted for a large hotel 
to be built on Pacific Avenue, that J. A. and N. B. McGhie had opened a meat 
market and that Dr. G. L. Hord had begun the practice of medicine. It was also 
stated that Everett was “soon to have all the latest improvements in the way of 
light, water, transportation and communication, there having just been incorporated 
light, power, water, railway, telegraph and telephone companies. Work has al- 
ready commenced on the waterworks, which will be situated on the river at Lowell, 
to supply 4,000,000 gallons per day. There 1s a probability that the plan will be 
carried out to supply electric light from the nail works, a nine mile plant being put 
in. Another source of light and power will be the big plant being erected at Granite 
Falls by a Snohomish company.” 


CHAPTER II 
BOOM DAYS AND PANIC 


EVERETT BUSIEST AMERICAN CITY IN 1892—FIRST PLAT OF EVERETT 
PROPER—CITY BUILDING RUSHED—J. J. HILL BANQUETTED—PRO- 
VISIONAL CITY GOVERNMENT—EVENTS OF 1892—FIRST FATAL FIRE— 
BUILDING BOOM CONTINUES—STREET RAILWAY FRANCHISES—BARGE 
WORKS RUSHED—THE WETMORE WRECKED AT COOS BAY—NEW 
WHALEBACK BEGUN—NAIL PLANT IN OPERATION—PAPER MILL 
STARTS IN JULY—SUMNER IRON WORKS—SMELTER NEARS COM- 
PLETION—LAND LITIGATION—FIRST FIRE COMPANIES—NEWSPAPER 
TELLS OF CITY IN 1892—EARLY ADVERTISERS—PANIC DAYS APPROACH 
—HILL BUYS SCHOOL LANDS—EVERETT INCORPORATES—TRANSPOR- 
TATION PROJECTS—HARBOR IMPROVEMENT BEGINS—FIRST ORE 
SMELTED—INDUSTRIES HARD HIT—CITY PROGRESS IN 1893—LAND 
COMPANY’S DIFFICULTIES—EVENTS OF 1894—-HEWITT OUT OF LAND 
COMPANY—HEWITT’S EXPLANATION-—-PANIC AFFECTS INDUSTRIES— 
“CITY OF EVERETT” LAUNCHED—PANIC WORSE IN 1895—EVERETT PAY 
ROLL IN 1895—CITY GROWS DESPITE HARD TIMES—HOWARTH AND 
JORDAN COME—EVERETT LAND COMPANY FAILS—HILL BUYS ROCKE- 
FELLER INTERESTS—EVERETT IMPROVEMENT COMPANY ORGANIZED. 


The busiest year of Everett’s history, 1892, opened most auspiciously. The city 
was the cynosure of all; it was known and talked of from coast to coast, and it had 
attracted not only millions of dollars but hundreds of brainy, wide-awake business 
men. The whaleback, Wetmore, was a curiosity which attracted excursionists from 
Tacoma and Seattle and every other city on the Sound, and when the people came 
to see this strange ship they were impressed with the rush and enterprise of the new 
city. The Wetmore proved as much of an attraction here as its big brother, the 
Columbus, did at the World’s Fair, a year later. The array of incorporations and 
the powerful names back of them, was imposing: there were the Everett Land Co., 
capital $500,000; Puget Sound Pulp & Paper Co., $400,000; Puget Sound Wire 
Nail & Steel Co., $200,000; American Steel Barge Co., Everett Timber & Invest- 
ment Co., and many other lesser concerns with capital aggregating several millions. 
Among the incorporators were Walter Oakes, president of the Northern Pacific, 
Henry Hewitt, Jr., rated as a millionaire, and George S. Brown, said to represent 
untold millions. Among the trustees of these incorporations were Colgate Hoyt, 
C. W. Wetmore, Charles L. Colby, A. R. Whiting, W. H. Hewitt and L. D. Arm- 
strong, and back of them loomed the figure of John D. Rockefeller. All who came 
recognized Everett's natural advantages. Never has the goddess Fortune smiled 
more brightly upon any city. No wonder that Everett celebrated its first New 
Year’s day with a grand ball in one of the new store buildings on Hewitt Street. 


FIRST PLAT OF EVERETT PROPER 
The long awaited plat of Everett proper was filed on February 6, 1892, by W. J. 
Rucker, for the Everett Land Co. George E. Montandon who was the chief engi- 


neer and Alex G. Paschke the draftsman, signed this plat. Beginning at the west; 
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HEWITT AVENUE, EVERETT, 1892 
Looking West from Market Street 


VIEW OF HEWITT AVENUE 
Looking West from Swalwell’s Wharf, Everett, 1892 
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the north and south streets designated were Norton, Grand, Rucker, Hoyt, Colby, 
Wetmore, Rockefeller, Oakes, Lombard, Broadway and McDougall. From the 
south boundary, east and west streets included were 32nd, Pacific, Wall, Hewitt, Cali- 
fornia, Everett, 26th, 25th, 24th, 23rd and 22nd. The city was named for Everett, 
son of C. L. Colby, while the principal streets were named in honor of the pro- 
moters of the enterprise, and this has given Everett a distinctive nomenclature for 
its thoroughfares such as is found in few other cities. The generous width of the 
streets, none less than 80 feet, and the chief streets, 100 feet, is another thing for 
which Everett citizens may always be grateful. Forty acres in the center of the 
tract were not platted, and blocks were reserved for subsidies and railroad rights 
of way. While it had been long delayed, too long for the good of the promoters as 
events proved, it was a fine piece of work in city building and made it possible for 
Everett to grow as one city and not a patchwork of villages badly joined together. 
This plat was long in the making and the various “additions” although filed first, 
were made to conform to it. The filing of this plat was the signal for frantic buy- 
ing and rapid building, as prior to this time no one had been able to get title and 
no permanent buildings could well be erected. One of the first results was the 
formation of a carpenters’ union, the first labor organization in Everett. Lots were 
advertised to be sold at private sale, prices ranging from $2,000 to $2,500, with 
$1,000 rebate for the erection of a building costing not less than $4,000. At the 
close of the first day of this sale, February 22, 1892, between fifty and sixty lots had 
been sold, involving building contracts aggregating $250,000. The site for the new 
post office on Hewitt, midway between river and Sound, was secured at this time and 
it was moved to its new quarters, July 1. The postal receipts for the first ten months 
show the rapid growth of the town. They were, for August, 1891, $5.28; Septem- 
ber, $11.97; October, $24.80; November, $38.61; December, $92.28; January, 
1892, $159.00; February, $258.00; March, $353.09; April, $393.33; May, $402.16. 
By the end of the year, Everett had become an office of the second class, with the 
salary fixed at $2,000. 


CITY BUILDING RUSHED 


The calendar of the city’s activities shows that E. D. Smith began the building 
of ten tenements in Lowell, in February, and that during this month street work 
was rushed in Everett; work began on the first (Presbyterian) church building, a 
structure 30 by 60 feet in size; a sash and door factory came from Blaine; the 
Seattle & Montana established a ten cent fare between Everett and Seattle; the 
Sunset telphone started an extension from Snohomish to Everett, the work being 
done at mght to prevent wire cutting by some unknown party; Friday’s first addi- 
tion was filed; Hewitt arranged for the establishment of a factory to make con- 
crete and steel water pipe, with $100,000 capital; a contract was signed for five 
acres, near the barge works, for the erection of a safe factory, capitalized at $300,- 
000; the citizens began demanding incorporation, which was opposed by the Land 
Company, on the ground that it would embarrass it in carrying out its plans, es- 
pecially as to securing tideflats for industrial sites. 


J. J. HILL BANQUETED 


The great event of this month of February, 1892, was the visit made the city 
by J. J. Hill. He inspected the paper mill and the barge plant and was banquetted 
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at the Bay View hotel, making three speeches during the evening, one of them an 
hour in length, and although the people waited breathlessly, he did not commit him- 
self as to making Everett the terminus of the Great Northern. Henry Hewitt, Jr., 
presided over this banquet and it is related that such was his anxiety to hear from 
the rail magnate that he called on him to make a speech as soon as the first course 
was served, but Hill was hungry and declined to talk until he had been fed. 


PROVISIONAL CITY GOVERNMENT 


By March, conditions had become such that some provision for law and order 
and for the transaction of civic business was necessary. Deputy sheriffs acted as 
police officers and one of them reported that two men, sleeping in a tent, awoke in 
the morning to find that the roof had been stolen from over their heads. Saloons, 
gambling houses and dance halls were running without restraint, and the establish- 
ment and regulation of public utilities were necessary. Under these circumstances, 
and in order to cooperate with the founders of the town as far as possible, Everett 
undertook, and successfully maintained, one of the most unique governments ever 
attempted in an American municipality. This was the famous Committee of 
Twenty-one, elected March 21, 1892. It had no authority in law, but it functioned 
by and with the authority of the people, and with as much effect as any regularly 
ordained city council. Details of this remarkable city government are given in 
another chapter. The vote at this informal election shows the relative population 
of the different precincts ; it was as follows: Riverside 730, Bayside 77, Lowell 287, 
Barge Works 44. Other March events were the offering, and sale, by the Sno- 
homish Land Co., of lots three and one-half miles from Everett, at $50 per lot; the 
beginning of the first brick building on Bayside, by Mathew P. Zindorff, located on 
Rucker between California and Hewitt; the establishment of the Hewitt-Lombard 
Bank, which secured the building erected for an architect’s office, on Hewitt Ave- 
nue, as its temporary quarters; the removal of the offices of the Land & River Im- 
provement Co. from Seattle to Everett ; the unanimous voting of $39,000 bonds for 
the site and erection of an eleven-room school house, by Riverside precinct; the 
formation of the Everett Waterworks Co. and the letting of contracts for three and 
one-half miles of mains, from the river, along Pacific Avenue to Colby and also to 
Swalwell’s addition, and the sinking of a well to secure a temporary supply; the 
location of the power house for the electric railway, between Everett and Snoho- 
mish, on the east side of the river at the foot of Pacific Avenue; the decision to 
operate the electric light plant in connection with the nail factory. By the end of 
March the population was estimated at 3,000. There were beginnings of social 
as well as business life; in April the St. Nicholas Club was organized to build a 
$10,000 club house on the corner of Everett and Colby, each of the twenty-five 
members to contribute $100 at the first meeting. The officers were F. H. Mulford, 
president; G. J. Sherry, secretary ; Col. J. B. Hawley, treasurer; G. S. Brown, S. B. 
Grosscup, A. H. Gamel, committee on permanent organization; W. J. Rucker, S. 
Duryee, F. P. Friday, W. G. Swalwell, A. R. Whitney, Jr., committee on club 
house. 


EVENTS OF 1892 


Everett enjoyed the excitement of its first fire, in April, 1892, a saloon and an 
empty store building going up in smoke. Miss Mamie King, who had taught at 
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Oso was employed to conduct a four months’ term of school, and the chief business 
events of the month were the purchase of the steamship Idaho as a freighter out of 
Everett ; the proposal to bridge the Snohomish River at the foot of Everett Ave- 
nue, and the reported retirement of Henry Hewitt, Jr., from the presidency of the 
Everett Land Co., to be succeeded by J. Weymss of West Superior, Wis. This 
proved but a rumor, but it was the first public intimation that all was not harmon- 
ious within the ranks of the promoters. 

It was an uneventful day in May when some new enterprise was not rumored, 
at least. Among the new factories announced were the Palmer ship building plant, 
which was to move to Everett from England; the C. L. Kemmerer woolen mill 
which was to come from Philadelphia; the school desk factory of G. W. Peek, the 
Tacoma inventor who asked $10,000 as a bonus; the Everett Mosaic Tile Co.; and 
the Rockefeller-Colby dry dock, to be part of a $40,000,000 investment. There 
were many actual accomplishments, however. For the first time in Everett’s his- 
tory a frame building was torn down to make room for a brick structure; this was 
when Parkhurst bought the lot on Hewitt Avenue occupied by the Rogers news and 
undertaking establishment, for $2,500, and built a two-story brick. A daily boat to 
Whidbey Island opened up new trade, and the biggest real estate deal of the month 
was that of 120 feet square, on the corner of Hewitt and Broadway, for $13,000, 
cash. 

The Committee of Twenty-one staged a clean-up campaign, in May, and the 
jealous Marysville Globe reported that since the gamblers were ordered out there 
was nobody left. The first observance of Memorial Day in Everett was the 
occasion for a parade in which there were fifty members of the G. A. R., sixty Odd 
Fellows, one hundred school children and five volunteer firemen. The exercises 
were held at Gamel’s hall, with the address of welcome by A. H. Gamel and the 
oration by H. Y. Thompson, of Fairhaven. U.S. Grant Post of the G. A. R. was 
organized immediately following this patriotic observance. The officers were Post 
Commander, F. C. Tubbs; Senior Vice Commander, M. N. Neeld; Quartermaster, 
James Casey; Chaplain, John Farley; Officer of the Day, Joseph Bucher; Officer of 
the Guard, Thomas Winscott; Adjutant, T. F. Mahan. For some reason this 
organization was not permanent and was succeeded by John Buford Post, in July, 
1893. 

June happenings included the purchase of twenty-three acres of tidelands, in 
front of school section No. 36, for $6 per acre, by W. J. Rucker, in behalf of the 
Terminal Railway Co.; the sale of forty lots within a week, by the Land Company, 
which also let contracts for eight cottages at Lowell; the first trial run of the elec- 
tric street railway on the Hewitt and the Lowell lines, made June 15; and the first 
burglary. The victim of the first big theft was a commercial traveler who was 
chloroformed and robbed in his room at the hotel. The Everett Land Co. had ex- 
pended $400,000 at Everett since November 1, 1891 and received $50,000 monthly 
from the New York office for improvements. The planking of Hewitt Avenue, one 
and one-half miles, was completed in June, and contracts amounting to $25,000 were 
let for improvements on Broadway and on Grand. 


FIRST FATAL FIRE 


Kern & Twiner established Everett’s first cigar factory, in July, and a machine 
shop plant from Hutchinson, Minn., located on the east side of the river. Machin- 
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ery was also received for a small sawmill; the News saying it was to be used to 
get out the timbers for “the largest sawmill in the world,” soon to be erected by the 
Everett Land Co. The city experienced its first fatal fire during this month, when 
William Burton, better known as “Billy the Fiddler,” lost his life and T. J. Ducker 
died as a result of burns, when the Red Front-dance hall and the Merrill hotel were 
destroyed. Among the new enterprises launched was the Everett & Lake Stevens 
Water & Electric Co., in which J. J. Folstad, Geo. S. Brown, Henry Hewitt, Jr., 
and A. A. Allen were interested. It was capitalized at $250,000, and it was intended 
to supply Everett with water and power by tapping Lake Stevens. 


BUILDING BOOM CONTINUES 


The year was one long record of achievement in business and industry. It is 
impossible to enumerate the many building projects and business enterprises carried 
through, but among the noteworthy accomplishments were the brick block erected by 
D. W. Craddock, on Hewitt, near Norton; the Dorchester block built by T. Edward 
Tuttle, on Hewitt; the Wigwam, a clothing store conducted by Clark & Co. which 
ran a free bus from the Landing; the McCabe block, Swalwell block and some fifty 
residences built by the Swalwell Land Co.; the organization of the First National 
Bank; the planking of Broadway; the completion of the Rucker dock and ware- 
house; the entrance of J. F. Angevine into the lumber business of Everett; the es- 
tablishment of the Lehman Bros.’ feed mill; the donation of five acres of land to 
Bardeen, Perrin & Co., of Seattle as a site for a tannery, on the west bank of the 
river between Everett and Lowell, and the Ford-Townsend hardware store was 
opened in the new Wisconsin block. 

On the social side Everett was busy also. The Odd Fellows planned the erec- 
tion of a $15,000 brick block on the corner of Everett and Colby; the new Ath- 
letic Club gave its opening program, which included a fight to the finish; the 
Knights of Pythias and the Masons both prepared to institute lodges. The schools, 
under Prof. Shepherd, opened in the fall with an attendance of 330. 


STREET RAILWAY FRANCHISES 


Col. J. B. Hawley was at the head of the company which proposed the building 
of extensive street railway lines and which received a franchise covering a line from 
Mukilteo to Snohomish, via Lowell and Everett, and the entire length of Hewitt 
Avenue. Franchises were granted at the same time to the Mitchell and the Swalwell 
land companies for electric light plants in their additions. Colonel Hawley reported 
in November that he had succeeded in floating bonds for his lines, among eastern 
capitalists. William F. Brown was also granted a franchise for street car lines 
covering a large part of the city. 


BARGE WORKS RUSHED 


All these commercial and civic activities were based upon the success or failure 
of the large industries which were going through their first, hard years. III luck 
pursued the Barge Works, through the unfortunate Wetmore, and the manner in 
which this concern “carried on” in spite of disaster is a chapter of real industrial 
heroism. The report from the plant, issued in March, by Superintendent Ander- 
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son and Financial Agent Ross, stated that the works were nearing completion and 
that the first steel barge would be put on the stocks as soon as possible. Work was 
being rushed by 156 men; the carpenter shop, 50 by 200 feet, was done, the furnace 
shop, 100 by 200, was ready for the roof, work had begun on the punch shop, also 
100 by 200 feet, and the other buildings were to include the boiler house‘and a three- 
story office building. Much of the work was out of sight, as 2,000 piles were driven. 
The planking covered an area of 300 by 1,000 feet. The population about the 
works was growing, the majority of the laborers being men with families, and school 
facilities were needed. The plant was bothered by the presence of a floating 
saloon, and Anderson posted notices that any man patronizing it would be dis- 
charged. 


WETMORE WRECKED AT COOS BAY 


After being unloaded and repaired the Wetmore was put in the carrying trade 
out of San Francisco, and almost the first report from her, in April, was that 
she was laid up for repairs at San Diego, several of her plates having sprung during 
a storm. By the end of the month she was back at the Bayside to be repaired and 
altered. The repairs and changes cost more than $10,000 and it was not until July 
2 that she was ready to sail for Tacoma to load coal for San Francisco. A few days 
later the U. S. court rendered a decision in the salvage suit for $250,000 brought by 
the Zambesi for towing the Wetmore into Astoria harbor. The judgment was for 
$30,000. In September the Wetmore ran aground on the north spit of Coos Bay, 
and while the crew of twenty-two was rescued, the unfortunate whaleback was 
broken and wrecked beyond recall. The license of Captain O’Brien, the ship’s 
master, was revoked on account of carelessness and negligence, but this did not 
repay the heavy financial loss, nor the bad reputation which this series of accidents 
gave to the whaleback type of vessels. 


NEW WHALEBACK BEGUN 


Despite these discouragements, a large force of men left the mother plant at 
West Superior, Wis., on July 1, to begin work on the new whaleback which was to 
be built at Everett. Work began on their arrival but was suspended in August, 
owing to the strike at the Carnegie mills in Pennsylvania where the plates were 
being made. After the wreck of the Wetmore, it was agreed that it should be re- 
placed by a 4,700-ton steamer, to be christened the Everett, and the keel of this 
vessel was laid in December. The net result of the operations for the year had 
been great loss and outlay on the part of the company, leaving it ill-prepared for the 
financial storms that were to come to all. 


NAIL PLANT IN OPERATION 


The most spectacular success of the year was made by the new nail plant. Con- 
tractor J. J. Maney turned the completed plant over to the Puget Sound Wire Nail 
Co., the first of March, and his work was pronounced good. The plant cost $250,- 
000 and was said to be the most complete in the world. Operations were to begin 
as soon as a cargo of material was received from Antwerp. In the meantime the 
keg factory started up, making 1,000 kegs a day. The dock was extended sixty feet, 
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to enable the ship, Obis, to land as soon as she arrived, as she drew twenty-six feet, 
and the dock stood at twenty-three feet at low water. 

On Thursday, April 21, 1892, at 1:38 o’clock, p. m., the first engine at the nail 
plant was put in operation. The occasion was a festive one. According to the 
newspaper account, ‘“Thirty assembled in the main factory to see the starting of the 
two large engines. Superintendent Campbell had all in readiness for the ceremony 
after an elaborate dinner had been enjoyed. Little Agnes Duryee, in the arms of 
her papa, reached out her tiny hands, seized the wheel and opened the throttle at 
1:30; at 1:38, Master Alec Campbell, little son of the superintendent, was lifted 
up by James Casey, so that he could reach the throttle, and he immediately gave it 
a few turns and the big engine began to work. It worked fine. All is ready for the 
arrival of the wire.” 

The good ship Obis arrived, the wire was unloaded and work began at the nail 
factory May 11, 1892. The first two cars were shipped to Schwabacher Bros., of 
Seattle, but the first keg was shipped to the New York office, and the first nail, of 
solid silver, made from a silver dollar, was the souvenir retained by Manager Whit- 
ney. Hundreds visited the plant receiving fresh minted nails as souvenirs. By 
September, the plant was turning out a carload of nails a day, and the product was 
in great demand, up and down the coast. The first large shipment was 500 kegs, to 
Portland, by the steamer Michigan. On November 11, the plant manufactured a 
nail thirteen and one-half inches long and one-half inch thick, Whitney claiming that 
it was the largest nail ever made and the product of the largest nail machine in the 
world, weighing twelve and one-half tons. 


PAPER MILL STARTS IN JULY 


The Puget Sound Pulp & Paper Co. also began work most auspiciously. The 
machinery landed by the Wetmore, in December, 1891, included a plant for one 
soda pulp mill with a daily capacity of fifteen tons, and a two-machine paper mill 
of like capacity. This machinery was installed and the most thorough preparations 
made in every department before a wheel was turned in the big plant. An artesian 
well was bored to furnish water supply until the mains could be laid from Wood 
Creek, which was to furnish the permanent supply. Steam was raised in boilers and 
the machinery tested on April 29, and one of the preliminaries was the organization 
of a mill fire department with Wilfred Barnes as chief and L. B. Stewart, assistant. 
The men were divided into six companies, one for each hydrant and drill with hose 
took place twice a month. In May the mill was invited to bid on furnishing the 
state offices of Washington with supplies, the contract to begin July 1, and the 
mill replied that it would be ready to fulfill contracts by that date. Eight carloads 
of chemicals were ordered by wire, and skilled workmen were brought from the 
eastern mills to work the supply of 4,000 cords of pulp wood which lined the shore 
of the Snohomish. There was no ceremony when this mill began operation, but by 
July 1 it was turning out paper, with a force of 108 men employed, mostly expert 
paper makers from the east. This force was soon increased. The first product of 
the plant was express paper, the first sheet of book paper being made in September. 
Three of the largest rolls of paper that had ever been made up to that time, were 
made as the plant’s exhibit at the World’s Fair. They weighed 3,600 pounds each, 
and contained a sheet of paper thirty-five miles long. The mill was closed for a 
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short time during October, pending the arrival of its new manager, but by December 
it was employing 133 men with a pay roll of $6,000 per month, running ten hours a 
day, and turning out paper of the very best quality. 


SUMNER IRON WORKS 


It has been mentioned that in May of this year, 1892, a machine shop was moved 
from Hutchinson, Minn., and located on the east bank of the river. The small item 
from which the mention was taken was the only ripple caused by the coming of what 
proved to be one of the largest and most successful manufacturing plants, not only 
in Everett, but in the entire northwest. The men who established it, Frank and Tom 
Sumner, had but little money and started in a small way. They courted no publi- 
city, asked no bonus and tendered no banquets, but they worked mighty hard. Year 
by year, through good times and bad, their plant kept on working, gaining business 
and reputation all the time, and branching out into the manufacture of new machin- 
ery as new industries demanded, until it became known that no matter what the need 
in the machinery line the Sumner Iron Works could supply it. The Sumner boys 
were farm lads in Minnesota. They were too poor to buy a threshing machine, and 
so by running a pop corn stand on the Fourth of July and by other expedients they 
got enough cash to buy the materials and made a threshing machine for themselves. 
It differed from many home made machines, in that it worked. This gained them a 
reputation in the neighborhood and they eventually quit the farming business to run 
a small machine shop. They heard about this great, new town of Everett, and Tom 
came out to look it over. He liked it and went back and told brother Frank about it, 
and they sold all that they had and dumped the proceeds on the east bank of the 
Snohomish River, and took off their coats and went to work. That is the whole 
story of the Sumner Iron Works ina nutshell. In 1913 they were burned out and 
were forced to operate at Tacoma for a short time, but they returned to Everett, 
their first love, as soon as possible, and lived happily ever after. 


SMELTER NEARS COMPLETION 


This was one of the years of the great mine excitement in the Monte Cristo re- 
gion and Everett benefited by being the terminus of the Everett & Monte Cristo 
Railroad and by the erection of a smelter by the Puget Sound Reduction Co. This 
concern at first had its headquarters at Seattle but they were moved to Everett in 
November, 1892, and, by December, nearly all the buildings were completed, a side 
track of the Monte Cristo road was laid to the smelter from the point of the penin- 
sula and all was to be in readiness to begin operations March 1, 1893. There were 
two disturbing notes toward the close of the year. The stevedores struck for a 
raise in wages, from twenty-five, to forty cents an hour. A union was formed and 
men unloading rails for the Monte Cristo road were induced to quit. The nail works 
erected a high fence to protect its dock; a number of deputy sheriffs were appointed 
to keep the peace, and the strike was broken. The other rift in the lute, was the 
repeated rumor of differences existing in the management of the parent institution, 
the Everett Land Co. Colby, Hoyt, Wetmore and others came to Everett to 
counsel together. 
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As soon as it became apparent that Everett was to become a real city and that 
lands were valuable, all those who had sold cheaply regretted their bargain and there 
began a series of litigation which lasted for many years and which involved 
much expense to the promoters. The Kromer heirs, the Ezra Hatch heirs, the 
heirs of the Sines estate, each tried to nullify former sales. The first of these 
suits was brought by the Hatch heirs in January, 1892. E. C. Hinman, whose 
claim of 174 acres on Ebey Slough had been sold on a judgment, contested the 
title held by E. L. Chesney who won the final verdict. The homestead entry of 
William H. Hewitt on forty acres within the city limits was cancelled by the 
U. S. land office and the state land commissioner at once filed on it for the state as 
it was valued at $200,000. Litigation as to tide lands began in March, when the 
first application of Henry Hewitt, Jr., to buy them was denied by the state tide 
land commission. The tide lands litigation ended when the Everett Land Co. was 
permitted to buy them at the price fixed by the appraisers and the Kromer case was 
decided against the plaintiff, the sale to the Rucker brothers and the Everett Land 
Co. being confirmed. Two of the Hatch cases were decided in favor of the Land 
Company, but the infant heirs won in the third suit. The commissioner of the gen- 
eral land office confirmed the title of the heirs of G. W. Sines.to a portion of the 
Everett townsite, dismissing the contest of Viola G. Hanscom and holding the heirs 
entitled to patent. All of these decisions were rendered during the course of the 
year 1893. After two years’ litigation the U. S. commissioner ordered the return of 
forty acres of the townsite to the public lands, with preference right of filing to 
John A. Cameron. 


FIRST FIRE COMPANIES 


The volunteer fire department organized in March, 1891, began with three com- 
panies: Everett Volunteer Fire Engine Co., No. 1, with W. J. Gillespie, president, 
and forty members; Fire Company A, James Hamble, president, thirty-nine mem- 
bers; Everett Hook and Ladder Company, No. 1, Dr. O. N. Murdock, president. 

There was little equipment of any kind, but the organization furnished the 
nucleus of the present paid department, and was very useful at the time in pro- 
tecting the city. Everett’s first business men’s association was formed April 27, 
1892, when a number of the leaders, more particularly of the Riverside section, 
met at the Swalwell office. J. R. Hawley was elected president, and the directors 
were James Hamble, N. M. Neeld, J. P. Murphy, George J. Sherry, W. M. Ross, 
G. L. Hutchins, R. M. Mitchell, C. D. Sweeney, Captain Hayden and C. B. Stack- 
pole. This association was influential in founding Everett’s first provisional gov- 
ernment, but in a short time it was thought best to rechristen the organization and 
make it stronger by incorporation. On June 8, the name of the Chamber of Com- 
merce was adopted and articles of incorporation were filed by J. R. Hawley, Schuy- 
ler Duryee, W. G. Swalwell, A. H. Gamel, and S. H. Nichols. 

Before the close of the year, 1892, Everett had seven banks: the Bank of Ever- 
ett, Hewitt-Lombard Bank, Rucker Bank, First National, Everett National, Fidel- 
ity Trust & Savings Bank and the Puget Sound National, with a combined capital 
stock of $475,000. The united payroll of the city’s industries totalled $72,100 per 
month, employing nearly one thousand men, and this did not include the equally 
large number employed in construction and street work. 
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NEWSPAPER TELLS OF ciTy IN 1892 


Through the courtesy of Mrs. C. C. Brown, of Everett, access has been given 
to one of the rare copies of the Everett News, printed November 12, 1892. This 
is an interesting souvenir of the pioneer days of the city and throws many side- 
lights upon its history. Printed just after the presidential election, it is full of polli- 
tical news and election returns. Quite a paragraph is devoted to the enterprise- 
of A. A. Brodeck, of the U. S. Clothing Co., who received election returns over a 
private wire and “broadcasted” them by means of a stereopticon, interspersing the 
election news with store publicity. The fatal election row at Sultan is reported ; 
Dick Regan, a rancher, stabbing Ed Guthrie, a saloon keeper who refused to sell 
him a drink on election day. Big headlines announce that the Everett Terminal 
Company, of which Rucker Bros. and Grosscup were the founders, had arranged 
with the Detrick Steamship Co. for sailings from San Francisco to Everett, be- 
ginning November 17, 600 tons of freight in three months being guaranteed. 

The church notices include Baptist services at Gamel’s hall, by Rev. A. B. 
3anks; Presbyterian services at the Maple Street Church; the announcement of 
Trinity Episcopal Church, Rev. Daniel G. MacKinnon, rector, and the statement 
that a mission Sunday school has been established on Riverside; and Methodist 
services at Wesley hall, on Maple Street, with preaching by the pastor, Rev. H. 
Williston and by the presiding elder, Rev. D. G. LeSourd. The Bayside Mission 
Sunday school at the Rucker Avenue school room is included in this announcement 
and mention is made of Mrs. Blalock as leader of the Epworth League. Among 
the news items are ones to the effect that W. C. Butler, general manager of the 
smelter, has rented one of the Tuttle houses on 23rd Street and moved his family 
from Tacoma; that Brodeck has introduced the “cash railroad,” the first in Everett ; 
that Charles L. Colby and wife are expected for an Everett visit; that the banks 
are organizing a clearing house; that the paper mill is about ready to resume opera- 
tion; and that the Swalwell Company has moved from the Tower block to the 
new Swalwell block and has the hondsomest offices in the city. 


EARLY ADVERTISERS 


The list of real estate transfers showed that business to be very brisk; the larg- 
est item being the sale of two lots in block 698 by the Swalwell Land Co. to John 
B. McCabe, for $19,000. The advertisements, as usual, indicated the live mer- 
chants and business men. The U. S. Clothing Co., A. A. Brodeck, manager, occu- 
pied preferred position, top column, page one. Other firms represented were the 
Hotel Summit by C. E. Flanery, Swalwell Land, Loan and Trust Co., Caruthers 
& Kilham, hardware, Mohawk building, Bayside; B. E. Aldrich, grocer, on Pacific 
Avenue, east side; E. D. Smith, general merchandise, Lowell; J. T. McCarther, in- 
‘yestment agent; New York Land Co., C. D. Sweeny, president, J. L. Bowen, secre- 
tary; Parker Lumber Co., T. F. Mahan, resident manager; Port Gardner Trading 
Co. on Merchants Wharf; C. W. Siglar, mining broker; Call & Gunn, insurance; 
Quinton E. Friars, insurance, Lowell; John T. Rogers, funeral director ; Hyams, 
Pauson & Co., clothing; Swalwell & Swalwell, office supplies; Turrell & Co., boots 
and shoes; Jas. Hartley & Co., shoes; O. B. Williams, paints; Kemmerer, “the 
Scorcher,” clothing, Tower block; H. S. Baker, stationery; Mitchell Land & 
Improvement Co.; the Fidelity, Everett National, Hewitt-Lombard, Bank of 
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Everett and Rucker banks. The professional columns contained the cards of J. R. 
McKay, Samuel Baird, A. K. Delaney, A. H. Gamel, C. A. Clark, T. J. Dooley 
and Norton D. Walling, attorneys; T. L. Twiford & Co., Berglund & Mackenzie 
and F. A. Sexton, architects; Hanna & McLaren and J. Brown, dentists; W. C. 
Cox, O. V. Harris, J. S. McIlhany, J. E. Stauffer and E. E. Lytle, physicians. J. 
W. Connella was the editor and the paper bears the file number of Volume 2, Num- 
ber 10, indicating that the News was a little more than a year old. 


PANIC DAYS APPROACH 


Grover Cleveland, W. J. Bryan and William McKinley were never able to 
agree as to the causes of the prolonged industrial panic which fell upon the 
country in 1893, so it is quite useless to attempt to explain them here. Suffice it to 
say that Everett was in nowise to blame for them and that while the effects were 
particularly bitter in this community which was at that time so dependent upon 
outside capital, the citizens strove manfully against great odds, underwent many 
privations, resorted to many makeshifts, but stood together shoulder to shoulder, 
helping each other, until the good times came. Mercifully, at the opening of this 
third year of Everett’s history they were spared the knowledge of what was to 
come and they began the year bravely and confidently, and justly proud of their 
city’s great accomplishments. The city’s population was estimated, perhaps gen- 
erously, at 5,452, but it was known that the three wharves had handled 30,188 
tons of freight in 1892, and that the city improvements totalled $3,486,500. They 
could think of no other city that had done as well. 


HILL BUYS SCHOOL LANDS 


One of the first events of great importance to Everett was the sale of school 
lands in section 16, township 29-4, lying along the banks of the Snohomish River, 
between Everett and Lowell and now partly included in Everett. The land, with 
improvements, was valued at $53,000, and J. J. Hill, represented by Attorney 
Wood, was the heaviest buyer. He bought ninety-five acres, without competition, 
at $88 per acre, this tract lying on the east bank, opposite the barge works. There 
was hot bidding on another tract, between Hewitt and Cushing and the price went 
to $410 per acre. This sale was important in that it marked the purchase of ter- 
minal grounds for the Great Northern and gave Everett much reason to hope 
that it was to be the great terminus of that railroad. Hull bought a total of 214.61 
acres, paying $16,243.68. Other purchasers were: Everett Land Company, sixty- 
five acres, $15,939; W. J. Rucker, forty-seven acres, $4,149; J. M. Davis, eighty- 
one acres, $5,177; E. A. Strong, twenty-four acres, $2,826; R. H. Smith, forty 
acres, $6,400. 7 


EVERETT INCORPORATES 


The chief events for Everett as a city, had to do with its incorporation, the 
inauguration of its first administration and the upbuilding of its street system. 
The petition for incorporation was filed with the county commissioners, February 
17, the Town of Lowell and the site of the nail works not being included. The 
city election was held April 27, after a lively campaign with many candidates 
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for the different offices, along party lines. The number of voters registered was 
972. Incorporation carried by 670 to 99, and the “City of Everett” was born. 
Thomas Dwyer, a democrat, was the first mayor, defeating J. C. Mitchell, populist, 
by three votes. The first council meeting was held in the Wigwam, as the Clark 
building was called and police and fire departments and the other branches of city 
government were soon organized. 


TRANSPORTATION PROJECTS 


The contract for the construction of seven miles of street railway was let early 
in January, and 1893 was a year of great activity along this line. The Everett 
& Snohomish Electric Railway was incorporated by Thomas Dwyer, R. M. Mitchell, 
John C. McManus and W. F. Edwards, and stock to the amount of $47,000 was 
subscribed for in Everett. The road was to be built within a year and to cross 
the Snohomish River on the Everett Avenue bridge. By March 150 men were 
at work on this line and many others were busied on the lines to Lowell and to 
the barge works. The hard times came quickly, however, and the line to Sno- 
homish did not get beyond the city limits of Everett, but the Everett & Monte 
Cristo ran five trains daily between the two cities. 

Transportation by sea was also a matter which interested the people. In 
January arrangements were completed for a line of boats between Everett and 
San Francisco, and twice a month service began in April. In February the Pacific 
Navigation put on a daily boat from Tacoma. This was the State of Washington, 
Captain Parker. The Henry Bailey also made the Tacoma-Everett run three times 
a week, carrying freight. Following a storm in February which caused numerous 
landslides on the Great Northern, the steamer City of Aberdeen was used to carry 
Great Northern freight from this city to Seattle. Everett was made a port of 
entry the latter part of March and A. Y. Tuttle was the first deputy collector 
for this port. 


HARBOR IMPROVEMENT BEGINS 


The builders of Everett had early turned their attention to the matter of harbor 
improvement and had secured the detailing of a government officer to view the 
harbor and make recommendations. Unfortunately this man, Lieutenant Symons, 
could see Everett only as it was, a new, raw town, and could not vision the Everett 
that was to be. His report was adverse, on the ground that the traffic did not 
warrant government expenditure and that it must be handled by local interests. 
This was a great disappointment, but Everett was delayed and hampered, not 
stopped, in its harbor development. The Everett Land Company undertook the 
work and by November two dredgers arrived, and the first harbor improvement was 
started. In December the Secretary of War approved the harbor lines as sub- 
mitted by Everett and this provided for the construction of a channel from the 
Bayside, around the Point and up the old channel of the Snohomish. 


FIRST ORE SMELTED 


Seattle offered a bonus of $300,000 to secure the Reduction Company, which, 
instead came to Everett when eighty acres of land were donated to it, in East 
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Everett. The smelter was linked in ownership with the “Three S” Railroad, the 
Everett & Monte Cristo line and the mining operations in the Monte Cristo dis- 
trict and was essentially a Rockefeller enterprise. This huge concern was in 
operation in the spring and by October had arranged for a continuous supply of 
ore from Idaho and Montana until shipments could be made over the Everett & 
Monte Cristo. The first car from the Kootenai country arrived October 25. 
This smelter proved a paying proposition and was in operation until 1909, when 
it was absorbed by the Guggenheimer interests and its business transferred to the 
Tacoma plant. The smelter not only gave employment to Everett labor, but its 
proximity made possible the profitable production of low-grade ores, and its re- 
moval was a distinct blow to the mining interests of the county. 


INDUSTRIES HARD HIT 


The nail works began the year with good prospects. The ship East Lothian 
brought a cargo of 1,000 tons of steel rods from Antwerp, and in March the 
concern began the manufacture of a triangular nail which proved quite popular. 
The general business depression affected the building trades very seriously, and 
in July it was reported that the nail factory, the barge works and the paper mill 
would close down on account of the hard times. This report was denied but it 
was stated that wages would be reduced. The nail plant kept in operation until 
October, when it closed and did not resume work the remainder of the year. The 
history of the paper mill was much more satisfactory. It began the year with 
improvements which added three tons to the daily capacity of the plant, and its 
product was in good demand. It made a special order of forty tons of paper for 
the Washington souvenirs at the World's Fair and by the end of March was mak- 
ing a fine grade of writing paper. A carload of new machinery was received in 
April and this was followed by two additional carloads, so that the mill was placed 
in splendid condition. However, it was subject to orders from Eastern owners 
and was closed in August. It did not resume until December, but when it did it 
had orders on hand for 500,000 pounds and was forced to work double shifts and 
it started the year 1894 with flying colors. 

The Everett plant of the American Barge Company had not reached the pro- 
duction stage during 1892 and had been a source of expense only, but the company 
as a whole had made money, declaring a dividend of ten per cent and its state- 
ment issued showed a profit of twenty-two per cent for the year, so that the local 
plant was in good condition and filled with hope for the future. The contract 
for the engines for the new ship Everett, was let in February and work was begun 
in real earnest at the Everett works. The keel was laid in March, the plans 
calling for a ship 361 feet long with a forty-two foot beam. It was said that it 
would have finer lines than the ill-fated Wetmore, with sharp prow and_ double 
the strength of the Wetmore. Nine hundred tons of steel were to be used and 
it was to be equipped with four Scotch boilers and triple expansion engine. Its 
speed was to be sixteen knots as against the twelve knots of the Wetmore. Cap- 
tain McDougall came in April to superintend the construction and ten cars brought 
the new engines from Detroit in July. It was expected to launch the new ship 
the latter part of August, but before that time orders were received by Superin- 
tendent Calderwood to lay off all the men except himself, the cashier and the 
watchman. This threw 135 laborers and mechanics out of work. In August, 
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Henry Hewitt, Jr., while denying that he was disposing of his stock in the Everett 
Land Company asserted that it was not desirable to complete the new whaleback 
as it would have to be run at a loss. The ship was chartered by Charles Deterick, 
to run between Puget Sound and San Francisco, as soon as it was completed, but 
no more work was done on it in 1893, and from the industrial standpoint the 
smelter and the paper mill were the only bright spots in the city that had fairly 
pulsed with activity but twelve months before. 


CITY PROGRESS IN 1893 


The new site for the post office, on the corner of Hewitt and Lombard, was 
secured in May and the office moved to its new location in the fall. The postal 
receipts for the last quarter of 1892 were $1,723.25, showing a high rate of gain, 
which was hardly maintained during 1893. The Everett Hospital was established 
in 1893, chiefly through the activity of the good women of the city. This was 
recognized by the appointment of a board of lady managers, headed by Mrs. Augusta 
Plummer Foster. Mrs. Friday was the efficient head of this institution and on 
account of the nature of a part of her duties she was appointed a deputy sheriff; 
the first woman to serve in this capacity in Snohomish County. In February, 
$35,000 was voted for the erection of a school building on Bayside and the con- 
tract for this was let in May to W. J. Gillespie, for $23,425. The March enroll- 
ment was 437, and the new building was badly needed. 

Progress was made along social lines. Everett Lodge No. 98, Knights of 
Pythias, was instituted January 14 with fifty-three members. The new Everett 
theater, erected by John F. Sheridan, was opened April 14. Russell A. Alger 
Camp of the Sons of Veterans, of which J. R. Chambers was captain, was organ- 
ized in May. In June Everett’s first real baseball team was organized, with the 
defeat of Snohomish as its chief object in life. The new Masonic Hall was 
dedicated in July and this was quickly followed by the instituting of the Everett 
chapter of the Order of the Eastern Star. In the meantime there was roller 
skating for all. The sensation of the year was created when the Abbe de la 
Croix de Castries, a nephew of an ex-president of France was arrested at his hotel 
and his room searched for smuggled goods. This became an international affair, 
the French Government presenting a claim of $100,000 against the United States. 
The affair was finally settled through diplomatic channels with due apologies to 
the offended Frenchman. Everett was also thrilled by its first homicide in May, 
1893, when the notorious “Kid Clark” killed Herbin Paris by a blow on the head 
with a beer glass. Clark made his escape and was never captured. While there 
were twenty-three cases of smallpox in the city and it proved very virulent in 
other parts of the county, but one death was reported from this disease in Everett. 


LAND COMPANY IN DIFFICULTIES 


The most portentious business event of the year 1893 was the loan of $1,500,000 
made by the Everett Land Company, the bonds being secured by a mortgage on all 
its holdings given to the Farmers Loan & Trust Company of New York. These 
bonds matured in twenty years and bore eight per cent interest. In December 
came the momentous news that Henry Hewitt, Jr., had resigned as president of 
the Everett Land Company, and that Charles L. Colby had been elected to succeed 
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him. The affairs of Everett had not prospered as its people had hoped, and there 
was a general feeling that the change would be beneficial to Everett’s interests. 


EVENTS OF 1894 


_ The year 1894 is one which the old-timers speak of with a sigh, for in many 
respects it was one of hardships and disappointments, and yet for Everett it wit- 
nessed many triumphs. It was the year of the successful campaign to win the 
county seat; it was the year of the launching of the whaleback, the City of Everett; 
it was the year which saw the establishment of the free public library. 

The story of the county seat contest is told in another chapter and need not 
be mentioned here save to remind that while Everett carried on its business and 
earned its daily bread as best it could, the “paramount issue” with every business 
man was to win the county seat. Everything else was subordinated to this one 
purpose, for with industries struggling simply to exist it was doubtless felt that 
the whole future of the city depended upon the outcome. One thing the contest 
did for Everett was to cement its business men into a solid bloc of fellow workers. 
Men might be bitter business rivals, but they were comrades at arms when it came 
to the county seat fight. The effect of this close cooperation, which lasted through 
the nearly three years of the courthouse campaign, left a permanent impress and 
fostered an Everett spirit which has never quite died and which manifested itself 
in the fight for good roads and in many other civic enterprises. The county seat 
fight runs like the motif of an opera through all the history of the city from 1894 
until the question was finally settled by the removal of the county offices to Everett. 


HEWITT OUT OF LAND COMPANY 


With the Everett Land Company the successful floating of its large bond issue 
gave it a new lease of life and enabled it to resume its projects for improving the 
city. The mortgage, which was filed in March, was by far the largest ever filed 
in the county up to that time and included practically all the property of the con- 
cern. The final terms were for bonds running for five years and bearing eight 
per cent interest. It was, perhaps, the short time until the maturity of these 
obligations which caused the company’s downfall, for they became due just as 
the country was entering upon an era of better times, and before business had 
fully recovered from the effects of the panic. 

The renewed confidence which this loan gave the concern is shown by its 
activities in negotiating for the establishment of a large flouring mill and elevator ; 
the opening of a new addition adjoining the smelter and the barge works; the 
harbor improvements and the fact that whereas in the previous fall it had been 
anxious to sell the waterworks to the city, it threw its influence to defeat the 
proposition when it was voted upon in the spring. At the annual meeting held 
on May 26, the following board of trustees was elected: Colgate Hoyt, E. S. 
Lyon, A. R. Whitney, Jr, J. T. McBride, F. H. Brownell, Schuyler Duryee, 
George S. Brown, E. B. Bartlett, and Gardner Colby. The name of Henry Hewitt, 
Jr., was conspicuous by its absence. In his authorized biography, published in 
1906, Mr. Hewitt approved the following statement as to his differences with 
the Everett Land Company and it is given here as his presentation of the con- 
troversy. After dwelling upon the fine accomplishments of the first years of his 
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administration of the affairs of the company, Mr. Hewitt authorized the following 
statement. 


HEWITT’S EXPLANATION 


“Then came the panic of 1893 which almost wrecked the enterprise. As a 
natural result of the depression disputes arose among the members of the com- 
pany, who disagreed as to the best means of stemming the adverse financial tide. 
The eastern partners wanted to bond the town for $1,500,000 with which to pro- 
ceed with the work, and did go so far as to print the bonds and have them signed 
by the vice president, but Mr. Hewitt would not agree to this; his plan was 
to quit spending money and simply hold onto what they had until the hard times 
were over. The disputes eventuated in threats on the part of the eastern men of 
law suits, bankruptcy proceedings, etc., and even accusations against Mr. Hewitt as 
having used funds of the company for his own benefit. He had invested $48,000, 
together with all his salary, and he was still indebted to the company in the sum 
of $150,000, so they had a chance to do him serious damage, if they wished, by 
closing down on him. He was, however, fully equal to the occasion. Ultimately 
they called him to New York for a conference. Before responding to their invi- 
tation, he organized the Hewitt Land Company, deeded most of his land holdings to 
it, and gave stock in the corporation to his creditors, of whom he had many in ‘Ta- 
coma and elsewhere at this time; then he went to the conference. After a two weeks’ 
stay in New York he returned west with the charges against him withdrawn and 
armed with still greater powers of management than ever before. He had had a 
long conference with Mr. Rockefeller which resulted at length in the assumption on 
the part of that financier and his associates of all of Mr. Hewitt’s outstanding obli- 
gations in exchange for his paper mill and factory stock. They also gave him in 
this deal, some land and mortgages, and about fourteen thousand dollars in cash, 
stipulating that he should remain in Everett and should continue his two banks. 
He maintained his mills and banks in Everett all through the hard times and did 
what he could for the up-building and progress of the town, but since the return 
of prosperity has closed out many of his interests there, not on account of any lack 
of faith in its future, but because of the insistent demands of his other under- 
takings.”’ | 

Whatever may have been the inside facts of the matter, the Rockefeller 
interests asserted themselves and it was stated, in November, that J. C. Crooker, 
acting for Rockefeller, had caused the resignation of both Hoyt and Colby from 
the boards of the large corporations. J. T. McBride was elected president of the 
Everett & Monte Cristo Railroad and a new superintendent was appointed. Thus 
after less than five years the destinies of Everett were out of the hands of its 
founders. 


PANIC AFFECTS INDUSTRIES 


While it was reported in January that the paper mill had just received the 
largest single order it had had, it was forced to close down in February, and it 
seems to have led a rather hand-to-mouth existence during these days of financial 
stress. An Australian order for 100 tons of book paper started the fires again in 
March and in that month the mill turned out its first lot of blotting paper. E. B. 
Bartlett, first vice president of the land company as well as of the paper company, 
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died in New York on May 25, and his death caused a rearrangement of the direc- 
torate. Foreign orders increased, one shipment of 219,472 pounds of paper being 
made to Australia and New Zealand in November, and the mill became one of the 
few prosperous institutions on the Pacific coast. 

The Everett Reduction Company, usually spoken of as the smelter, resumed 
operation February 2, 1894. It was a large institution, capitalized at $900,000 and 
its huge buildings were the pride of the city. It operated but a few weeks and 
then closed until the melting of the snow should open the road from Monte Cristo 
and it was in operation “off and on” throughout the year. 

The barge works again occupied the limelight. Work was resumed April 1, 
but hard luck seemed to follow the institution, for the United States Naval Board 
reported that the whaleback type could not be converted into auxiliary cruisers 
because of the impossibility of mounting them with heavy ordnance, and in July 
a deed from the Pacific Steel Barge Co. to the American Steel Barge Co. was filed 
at Snohomish, covering the Everett plant and the partially completed whaleback, 
and a mortgage by the latter company to a New York trust concern for $4,000,000, 
covering all the property both at Everett and at West Superior, as well as all patent 
rights. Another mortgage filed at this time was one given by the Everett & Monte 
Cristo Railroad for $1,222,000, covering all its holdings. 


CITY OF EVERETT LAUNCHED 


In spite of these discouragements work proceeded on the new whaleback and 
it was launched October 24, 1894, the occasion being one of the greatest gala days 
in Everett’s history. Although the county seat fight was then at its height the 
people of Snohomish laid it aside for the day and joined Everett in rejoicing. 
There is no bitterness shown in the following account of the launching as it ap- 
peared in the Snohomish Eye, showing that “blood is thicker than water” and that 
even in those days of struggle Snohomish County had a pride of its own which 
extended beyond city limits. The account read: 

“An event occurred at Everett yesterday that should mark an epoch in the 
history of that city as well as of the state. It was the launching of the first whale- 
back steamer ever built on this coast. Fully 10,000 people were present, of which 
number at least 1,000 were from Snohomish. The procession, headed by carriages 
containing the speakers of the day, consisted of thirty floats, descriptive of Ev- 
erett’s industries, together with citizens, members of secret societies, the fire depart- 
ment and two bands. Mayor A. D. Walling, president of the day, made the 
introductory address, presenting Judge A. K. Delaney, who delivered an eloquent 
address of welcome. Governor McGraw followed with an appropriate response, 
alluding to the enterprise and thrift characterizing the citizens of Everett. After- 
wards the crowd proceeded to the barge works to witness the launching of the 
whaleback. It required just four seconds for the mammoth vessel to slide from the 
ways to the water. To little Miss Katrice Lentzy was delegated the honor of 
christening the City of Everett. 

New business ventures were of necessity few in the face of the hard times. 
The Rudabeck Land Co., the new building of the Everett Realty Co., on the corner 
of Hewitt and Colby, the letting of the tunnel contract, the platting of Hilton’s 
first addition, the improvement of the harbor, the extension of steamship lines, by 
the purchase of the Cricket and the building of a companion boat to the Grey- 
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hound, the shipment of fresh fish by refrigerator cars, inaugurated by Hackett, 
were some of the new ventures, but the general depression at Everett was shown 
by the falling off of 187 in the school census within a year. The election of Cleve- 
land gave the local federal patronage to the democrats and Oscar E. Rea was made 
postmaster and W. S. Caruthers was appointed chief assistant surveyor general for 
Washington. The Woman’s Book Club, which was Everett’s first women’s club, 
inaugurated the campaign which led to the establishment of the free public library, 
at a meeting held in November, 1894. 


PANIC WORSE IN 1895 


The grip of the hard times tightened upon Everett in 1895. The land company 
found it impossible to meet interest charges and it was proposed to deed the prop- 
erty to the Rockefeller interests, but this was not done. The settlement spoken of 
in Mr. Hewitt’s biography was made in February, the report being that Hewitt 
turned over his stock upon his notes being cancelled and that he also cancelled a 
claim of $8,000 which he had presented. The chief industries showed varying 
degrees of prosperity. The nail works were busy the greater part of the year. 
The employees formed'a band, which proved a good advertising feature. In June 
the plant was running night and day and the price of nails had gone up 10 cents, 
affording a wider margin of profit. In December, 1894, the smelter shipped bul- 
lion to the amount of $107,000, including 3,000 ounces of gold and 60,000 ounces 
of silver, and it employed sixty men. The envious Tacoma Ledger announced in 
January that the Everett smelter had closed down after operating six weeks and 
that this was its third attempt in two years. This seems to have been largely envy 
for the September report showed that two stacks were in operation, that the output 
for the first six months of the year was $500,000 and that ore shipments were 
coming in from all sections, especially from Monte Cristo. A furnace for copper 
ore was installed in October. Supplementary articles of incorporation were filed in 
April, 1895, changing the name of the paper mill organization to the Everett Pulp 
& Paper Co., by which name it is still known. A pulp mill was added and also a 
new sulphite plant, the first paper by that process being manufactured in August, 
giving employment to twelve additional men. It was in March that L. B. Steward, 
general manager of the paper mill, was appointed to fill a vacancy on the city council 
of Everett. 

A big dredger came from Tacoma in February, 1895, to dig a channel by which 
the City of Everett might reach deep water. The whaleback’s first voyage was 
to Comox, B. C., where it loaded coal for San Francisco. She next carried a 
cargo of wheat to famine-stricken India and was then chartered for the San Fran- 
cisco-Panama trade, and Everett saw her no more. Captain McDougall returned 
to New York to confer as to building another whaleback, and it was reported that 
Rockefeller and Hill had joined forces, would make Everett a great terminal and 
build four large steamers at Everett for the Oriental trade, but the barge works 
remained inactive during 1895. 


EVERETT PAY ROLL IN 1895 


Mr. Crooker, summarizing the industrial development of Everett at the close 
of 1895, gave the following figures as to monthly pay rolls: Nail works, capacity 
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1,000 kegs daily, $6,000; smelter, 100 bars of bullion per day, $6,000; shingle mills, 
800,000 per day, $8,000; paper mill, 30,000 pounds per day, $10,000; Sumner Iron 
Works, $2,000; two sawmills, 100,000 feet per day, $1,800. The assessor’s figures 
published in August gave the capital and the number of employees of the chief 
industries as follows: Smelter, capital $300,000, employees 135; barge works, 
$175,000, 130 men; paper mill, $650,000, 125 men and 30 women; nail works, 
$225,000, 150 men; two iron works, $52,000, 30 men; concentrator, $135,000, 75 
men. The total employed in manufactures was given as 863, including clerical 
force, and the number otherwise employed in common labor as 914. Sixty dollars 
per month was a maximum wage, except for the best, skilled labor, and the ten-hour 
day was universal. 


CITY GROWS DESPITE HARD TIMES 


New businesses were attracted to the city, but without the rush of former years. 
Hackman Bros. opened a store on Hewitt, between Hoyt and Colby, employing 
four clerks, thus establishing the Grand Leader, now one of Everett's chief em- 
poriums. The new electric brick plant began work in May. Hayes & Ailes moved 
their box factory from San Diego and began operations in August, being located 
at the Miller wharf on Riverside. The Western Union built a line from Everett 
to Seattle. Cross-town cars were put on a twenty-minute schedule, the Lowell and 
smelter cars running every forty minutes. The fish industry flourished, Shaw & 
Co. shipping 1,000 pounds daily to the East. Captain Hooper, of the United States 
Navy, made official inspection of the barge works and marveled at their complete- 
ness, saying there was nothing to compete with them north of San Francisco. It 
was prominently announced by the Herald, March 5, 1896, that John D. Rockefeller 
was no longer connected with the barge works, which was almost the only mention 
made of that plant throughout the year. The smelter, on the contrary, was reported 
as busy and flourishing. In January the Sumner Iron Works were given an order 
for a fourteen-ton crusher, and in February it was reported that President Butler 
had been authorized to spend $300,000 for improvements which should make the 
Everett plant equal in size to the San Francisco smelter. These additions were 
made during the year. The nail works were also reported in presperous condition 
and it was said that every steamer for the Orient carried consignments of Everett 
nails manufactured especially for the Japanese trade. 


HOWARTH AND JORDAN COME 


The paper mill advertised for a year’s supply of wood to include 20,000 cords of 
fir, 5,000 cords of cottonwood and 1,500 cords of spruce. The capital stock of this 
concern was increased from $500,000 to $672,000 and an addition was made to the 
sulphate mill to be used for the supercalendar process. Best of all there came to 
the paper mill, in 1896, two men who have proven themselves not only great busi- 
ness men but most valuable citizens in every other respect. These men were Wil- 
liam Howarth, who came in February, as manager, and Alvah H. B. Jordan, who 
came in October, as superintendent. The business knew no reverses after their 
coming. Both had special training and experience in the paper industry and both 
were men of vision, honesty and capacity. They were destined to become two of 
the leading citizens of Snohomish County. In 1902 they, together with Leonard 
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Howarth, bought the Rockefeller interest in the mill and became the sole owners. 
The shingle industry flourished during the panic years and provided almost the 
only cash income to hundreds of people throughout the county. But at this time it 
appears strange that the lumber industry developed so slowly at Everett, which is 
now one of the greatest lumber manufacturing centers in the world. The new era 
in the lumber industry may be said to have begun in 1896, when the Bell Lumber 
Co. arranged for the construction of a large mill to be ready in March. The big 
Smith mill at Lowell burned and the Uphus mill at Everett cut timbers for the 
new and larger mill which was erected by Friars & Co., who had been operating 
the Smith plant. The new box factory reported the receipt of orders which would 
keep it busy day and night, but in a short time the concern was in the hands of a 
receiver and was leased to Maughlin & Ailes. During the first forty-four days of 
1896 exports from the Port of Everett amounted to $18,885, of which merchandise 
$13,000 was nails and $5,000 paper. The sum of $30,000 was voted by Congress 
for harbor improvement and this work began in October, and in July the street car 
line was extended to the old Monte Cristo Hotel. Another development of the year 
was the success of the women in securing the first 1,000 volumes for the public 
library. These were presented to the city by the Woman’s Book Club, Miss Alice 
McFarland was appointed librarian, and the first trustees were S. M. Kennedy, 
W. G. Swalwell, F. H. Brownell. Three rooms in the city hall were used. 


EVERETT LAND COMPANY FAILS 


The next three years of Everett’s history are drab ones. The barge works 
became but a dreary reminder of past glories; the nail works prospered so greatly 
that they attracted the steel trust, in 1899, and vanished into thin air. The smelter 
grew in volume of business until it was absorbed by the Guggenheimer interests 
and Everett knew it no more. Of all the great industries established with such a 
flourish of trumpets by the Everett Land Co. and the men associated with it, there 
soon remained but the paper mill. One great difficulty was the clash of interests 
between John D. Rockefeller and J. J. Hill. With Mr. Rockefeller the Everett 
investment was evidently a side issue and not a serious investment. The great 
business mind which made the Standard Oil Company the richest institution in the 
world failed to function as applied to Everett. This was undoubtedly not because 
he could not have carried the projects through to success with his tremendous 
resources, but because he did not care to. With $1,500,000 in bonds outstanding at 
8 per cent, due in five years, the Everett Land Co. was foredoomed to failure in 
those years of grinding poverty for all. Even the genius of F. H. Brownell, who 
became manager in 1897, failed to save it. The great flood of 1897, which put the 
Everett & Monte Cristo out of business for several years and which forced the 
mines to close on account of lack of transportation, hastened the downfall. The 
Rockefeller interests threw the company into the hands of a receiver. It was 
announced that a price of 50 cents on the dollar would be accepted. 


HILL BUYS ROCKEFELLER INTERESTS 
This was Hill’s opportunity and he seized it. On October 4, 1899, judgment 


was entered against the company for $1,032,696.96 and on December 9, 1899, on 
the steps of the courthouse which it had built, the assets of the Everett Land Com- 
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pany were sold by Eben Smith, special master in chancery, to Wyatt J. Rucker, 
representing the Hill interests, for $750,000; $1,500 cash, the balance in bonds of 
the dying company. On December 25, 1899, the board of trustees of the Everett 
Land Company met at Everett for the last time. The resolution adopted stated 
that inasmuch as the company “could see no way to pay the deficiency, and there 
being no other creditors of said company, and said company not contemplating 
active business in future, and desiring to reduce the judgment as much as possible,’ 
authorized the sale of all of its property of every description to Wyatt J. Rucker. 
Just nine years before, on Christmas Day, W. J. Rucker made Everett a Christ- 
mas present when he imposed such conditions upon the Everett Land Company as 
compelled the building of Everett along broad lines. On this second Christmas 
Day he made Everett another gift by placing its destinies in new and stronger 
hands. 


EVERETT IMPROVEMENT CO. ORGANIZED 


The Everett Improvement Co., backed by J. J. Hill and with J. T. McChesney 
as president, had already been formed, its articles of incorporation were filed Janu- 
ary 2, 1900, and four days later the property bought by Rucker was transferred to 
it. Thus with the dawn of the new century a new era dawned for Everett. 

Other events of greatest importance to Everett were the beginning of earnest 
work on the railroad tunnel, a force of 400 men being put on in January, 1899; and 
the appropriation by Congress of $342,000 for harbor improvement. Of this sum 
$50,000 was available in 1899 and the work of building the magnificent harbor 
Everett now enjoys was fairly started. 


CHAPTER III 
THE NEW CENTURY 


REGIME OF EVERETT IMPROVEMENT COMPANY BEGINS—SEWER BONDS 
CARRY—ANECDOTE OF JOHN T. McCHESNEY—HILL INTERESTS REVIVE 
HOPES—TUNNEL WORK PUSHED—REAL ESTATE VALUES RISE—NEW 
INDUSTRIES COME—PUBLIC UTILITIES—WEYERHAEUSER MILL COMES 
—SEATTLE AND INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY—EVERETT SPIRIT MANI- 
FEST—ACTIVITIES OF 1901—GREAT NORTHERN IMPROVEMENTS—WORK 
ON WEYERHAEUSER MILL BEGINS—LABOR TROUBLES—STREET RAIL- 
WAY IMPROVEMENTS—GAS PLANT ERECTED—PUBLIC LIBRARY—EF- 
FORT TO SECURE STATE CAPITOL—SCENES OF 1891 REENACTED—BOOM 
DAYS RECALLED—EVERETT THEATRE OPENED--CAPT. HARRY RAM- 
WELL—FAMOUS HOTEL LOOP—INTERURBAN- LINES—LUMBER_ AC- 
TIVITIES—BUSY TIMES IN 1906—CURRENT EVENTS OF 1906—BUSINESS 
CHANGES IN 1907—HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS—ELECTRIC SERVICE HIS- 
TORY—CANNERY INDUSTRIES GROW—EVENTS OF 1909—INDUSTRIAL 
REVIEW FOR 1910—NEW FEDERAL BUILDING—WALTON LUMBER COM- 
PANY—AUTO INDUSTRY GROWS—SUMNER IRON WORKS FIRE—WEYER- 
HAEUSER MILL “B’—MISCELLANEOUS—I. W. W. TRAGEDY. 


The city election in the fall of 1899, at a time when the people of Everett were 
much depressed through the long continuance of hard times following the financial 
panic of 1893, brought forward a new element of hope and encouragement. This 
was in the form of an open letter to the public, announcing that the Everett Im- 
provement Co. had been capitalized and organized to take over the holdings of the 
old Everett Land Co., including the water system, and that the new company was 
formulating elaborate plans for the upbuilding of the city. This published state- 
ment appeared over the names of John T. McChesney and Wyatt J. Rucker, 
promoters and principals of the projected new corporation, who took this means 
of opposing the proposition before the voters at this election to bond the city for 
$60,000 to install a modern sewer system. But while the startling announcement 
was applauded and discussed at every street corner and place of pleasure or busi- 
ness, and while it in great measure revived drooping spirits from Riverside to Bay- 
side, it did not effect the purpose its signatories had mainly in view—the defeat of 
the bonding proposition, on the ground that in view of their own city-building 
plans it would be unwise at that time for the city to shoulder such a debt for such 
a system—for the bonds were authorized by a sufficient majority. The occasion, 
however, served for the first time to bring to public attention the name of a new- 
comer who was to be the outstanding personality and constructive force in Everett 
during the next more than two decades—John T. McChesney, who had arrived 
only a few weeks before the city campaign opened. Indeed, he was so little known 
in the city, even to the press of that time, that the public letter referred to, signed 
jointly by McChesney and Rucker, was given prominent space in the Everett 
Independent, but drew from Editor H. W. Patton the laconic editorial comment 
and query: 
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“Everybody knows Rucker—but who the h-—— is McChesney?” Major Patton 
later became a close friend and admirer of Mr. McChesney, for whose keen busi- 
ness judgment he often admitted cherishing deep respect. So one time when 
Patton was in great perplexity over a critical problem in his own or the city’s busi- 
ness affairs, he wired to Mr. McChesney, then in New York, for advice. .\lmost 
immediately came back the telegraphed reply from A[cChesney: “Everybody knows 
Rucker—but who the h is McChesney !"—and that’s all the advice Patton got. 


HILL INTERESTS REVIVE HOPES 


On the very first legal business day of the new century, January 2, 1900, two 
important developments marked the records—legal confirmation of the sale of the 
Everett Land Co. properties by special master in chancery December 9, 1899, to 
W. J. Rucker for $750,000, and the incorporation of the Everett Improvement Co., 
capital $1,000,000, whose articles were presented for filing January 2 and certificate 
of incorporation issued January 4, 1900, and to which concern Rucker on January 
6, 1900, transferred all the Everett Land Co. properties, including the city water- 
works, consideration $1. The original officers .of the Everett Improvement Co. 
were: J. T. McChesney, president and general manager; J. D. Farrell, assistant 
to the president of the Great Northern Railway Co., and L. Schuyler Duryea, vice 
presidents; W. J. Rucker, treasurer; and I¢dward C. Mooney, secretary, the latter 
also becoming treasurer beginning in 1905. Myr. McChesney had come to Everett 
in the summer of 1899 at the request of President James |. Hill of the Great 
Northern Railway, the famous empire builder recognizing the genius for organiza- 
tion demonstrated by Mr. McChesney in other parts of the country, especially in 
Chattanooga, Tenn. When this became known it proved a great factor in the 
success of the new company as well as of the reviving city itself, for it was accepted 
as positive evidence that the Great Northern system intended to develop a great 
establishment of its railroad service at ['verett. “Chis popular deduction was almost 
at once strengthened by one of the first acts of the railroad company in 1900, when 
the work of completing the big main line tunnel under the city was for the first 
time vigorously prosecuted, with a large torce of men and effective tunneling 
machinery, so that the tunnel work was practically completed by the following 
year, 1901, and was opened tor traffic in 1902. 

When the Great Northern was first built into [Everett the line was routed 
around the peninsula at the mouth of the Snohomish River and along the water- 
front. To shorten the route and avoid the congestion and delay to passenger traffic 
caused by the waterfront industries and their service tracks, an agreement was 
made with the Everett Land Co., represented by Henry Hewitt, and President 
James J. Hill, enabling the company to build the tunnel through the higher land 
in the city, from Norton Avenue to Oakes Avenue, between Hewitt and California 
avenues. No time was stipulated as to the date of its completion, but work was to 
be conimmenced in 1892 and continued without cessation until finished. The railroad 
company started work on the tunnel in 1892, but seemed in no hurry to finish it, 
and for about eight years only technically complied with the terms of the agreement, 
the force employed most of this time consisting of M. J. McGinnis, now of Sno- 
homish, and two laborers with a wheelbarrow. This situation continuing year 
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after year, and making little progress, became a pet joke among the people of other 
towns at the expense of [verett, so that when work was finally rushed for the final 
completion of the huge bore there was much relief and some rejoicing in the City 
of Smokestacks, and as this development almost immediately followed the birth of 
the Everett Improvement Co., one of whose officers was also an official of the Great 
Northern, the new land company was popularly given credit for persuading the 
railroad company to put it through. 


REAL ESTATE VALUES RISE 


The dynamic energy of McChesney and his associates in the new company had 
a wonderful effect upon the spirit of the city, and early in that epochal January 
the equity value of the tax-encumbered lots of the old company, which had gone 
begging in 1899 at $10 each, were already in active demand at $125, while the 
more central and desirable town lots and sites uniformly advanced in value in like 
proportions. The original Everett Land Co. frame office building at the corner of 
Oakes and Pacific avenues had been removed to a lot midway between Wetmore 
and Rockefeller avenues on the north side of Hewitt, now occupied by a theater, 
and this became the home of the new company. The general office occupied the 
front of the ground floor, the water department at the rear and the engineering 
offices on the second floor. This remained headquarters of the Everett Improve- 
ment Co. until President McChesney had completed organization of the American 
National Bank and erected the American Bank building, now the First National 
Bank building, in 1904, when the company took possession of the corner ground 
floor apartments, remaining there until the spring of 1924, since which time offices 
have been maintained at 2814 Colby Avenue, with Secretary-Treasurer E. C. 
Mooney in charge. Mr. Mooney has been officially identified with both companies 
since his arrival in Everett in 1892, when he became associated with the company 
law firm of Brown & Brownell. In 1897 he became assistant secretary of the land 
company and in 1899 vice president and manager, in which capacity he signed the 
deed of conveyance to Rucker. He was the original secretary of the Everett 
Improvement Co., and later secretary-treasurer and trustee. 


NEW INDUSTRIES COME 


General Manager McChesney proved from the beginning of his career at the 
head of the company that he was a broad-gauge and resourceful city builder, and 
one of the first acts of the corporation was to enter into a contract with the Hall- 
Hill Mill Co., January 19, 1900, donating to that concern a tract of six acres, 
situated immediately south of the present Weyerhaeuser Mill A, on condition that 
the Hall-Hill company erect and operate thereon a large shingle mill, which it did, 
beginning construction at once. 

About the same time the Robinson Manufacturing Co., Thomas Robinson 
president and E. R. Nickerson secretary-treasurer, was given a site for a sash and 
door factory at a point now occupied by the great Clark-Nickerson lumber mills. 
Early in the following month the Clark-Nickerson Co. entered the field and had 
to be provided with a suitable site for a much more extensive plant. Mr. McChes- 
ney with his usual skill and expedition quickly adjusted matters so that the Robin- 
son Manufacturing Co. was persuaded to remove to a new location northward, 
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where the Improvement company donated a 414-acre site and where that commend- 
able concern has ever since operated and expanded its lumber finishing factory. 
The old Robinson site became a part of the forty-six-acre area donated to the Clark- 
Nickerson Co. by the Everett Improvement Co. under contract dated February 24, 
1900, and where this active institution remains, an important element of the city’s 
life and prosperity. The Clark-Nickerson Lumber Co. was originally organized 
by M. J. Clark, E. A. Nickerson and former Governor D. M. Clough of Min- 
nesota. M. J. Clark was the first president and remained at the head of the com- 
pany until removed by death in 1905. Governor Clough was president of the 
company from that time until August 27, 1924, when he was succeeded by his 
nephew, H. J. Clough, born in Washington in 1881, the son of the governor’s 
brother, O. E. Clough, who was manager of the Clough-Hartley Co. from 1900 
until his death in 1919. Other officers of the Clark-Nickerson Lumber Co. were: 
H. M. Robbins, vice president; Harry D. Jewel, Grand Rapids, Mich., secretary ; 
A. E. MacIntosh, treasurer. Subsidiary corporations of this company included the 
Clough Lumber Co., operating the mill at Stanwood, daily capacity 125,000 feet, 
employing 100 men, and the Clough Shingle Co., with a shingle mill at the Four- 
teenth Street dock, cutting 275,000 shingles daily. In accordance with its forty-six- 
acre site donation contract, the Clark-Nickerson Lumber Co. at once proceeded to 
erect its great lumber-production plant on the waterfront, designed for an initial 
ten-hour capacity of 150,000 feet daily, employing 150 men; since then the site has 
been extended to sixty acres and the daily capacity of the plant to 300,000 feet in 
eight hours, employing 300 men. I. A. Nickerson remained with the company 
until 1904, when he became one of the founders of the Mukilteo Lumber Co. 

Mr. McChesney maintained a continuous stream of inquiries in his determina- 
tion to interest new industrial projects toward the upbuilding of the city, whether 
the projects were small or large. In July, 1900, he succeeded in facilitating the 
organization of the Everett Flour Mill Co., to which concern the Everett Improve- 
ment Co. in that month contracted to donate a suitable site of 334 acres on condition 
that a mill of 600 barrels daily be established and maintained. The company ful- 
filled its mill contract, and “Best Ever-Ett” flour proved a very popular brand 
throughout the Northwest for many years. Eventually the mill was sold to other 
parties who continued until 1921, when the property was sold to the Sperry Flour 
Co., which dismantled the plant and disposed of the site. The latter is now occupied 
by the Associated Oil Co. dock and other buildings, and early in 1926 the old flour 
mill structure was torn down and removed. 

September, 1900, seems to have been set apart by Mr. McChesney for the 
creation and filling of “schooners,” for in that month he sold a half-acre site for 
a modest sum to the newly-organized Washington Brewing Co. The result before 
the close of the year was the establishment of a complete brewery; it was a com- 
paratively small brewery, but its product found favor and a ready demand in the 
Everett saloons and those of neighboring towns for many years. In the same month 
the Everett Improvement Co. donated to the Everett Shipbuilding Co. a strip of 
shore frontage 250 feet wide and extending out to deep water, at a point imme- 
diately south of the Bell-Nelson Mill Co. plant, which had been by this time exten- 
sively developed from the original Everett Land Co. mill property. 

This constructive policy of the Everett Improvement Co., so marked and fruit- 
ful in its first year of activity, 1900, continued to be the policy in the succeeding 
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years, and so long as desirable industries and suitable sites in control of the com- 
pany remained available. Lvery land contract of the company relating to a site 
for an industry or other essential enterprise carried a clause specifying construc- 
tive and active use of the property. In January, 1901, the company entered into 
such a contract with the Wheelahan-Weidauer Co., donating to the latter thirteen 
acres of shore front and tide land in front of section 19, immediately south of the 
Robinson Manufacturing Co.’s plant. The Wheelahan-Weidauer Co. promptly 
built a considerable sash and door factory on the location, operating that factory 
successfully for two years, when it was destroyed by fire, and was never rebuilt. 
Also in January, 1901, the company donated a site at Thirty-third and Payne 
streets, Riverside, to Aalbu & Furness, who built a large creamery, operating it for 
a number of years, and is now the site of a more extensive creamery operated by 
the Coast Ice & Cold Storage Co., H. Menzel proprietor. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 


In February, 1901, Mr. McChesney bought the controlling stock of the Everett 
Railway & Light Co., completely reorganized the company and placed R. P. Stev- 
ens, now a resident of New York, in charge as superintendent. The purchase of 
the Everett Land Co. properties in 1899 had included the city water system, super- 
intended during its first seven years by A. C. Patterson, who died in California in 
1924. In 1905 the water, light and street railway departments were consolidated 
in the Everett Railway, Light & Water Co., with R. P. Stevens as general superin- 
tendent and J. F. Reardon as superintendent of the street railway. In 1907 the 
Everett Railway, Light & Water Co. properties were leased for a term of 999 years 
to the Puget Sound International Railway & Power Co. (Stone & Webster) and 
were operated under this lease until 1917, when the Stone & Webster interests 
absorbed all the stock of the old Everett company, grantor. Mr. McChesney early 
gave his attention to improvement of the water and light service, going to New 
York in 1901 and buying up all available stock of the old Everett Railway & Light 
Co. ‘Then he had all the old strap-iron street railway rails replaced with T rails 
and built the new power house on Bond Street for the electric lighting system. 


WEYERHAEUSER MILL COMES 


On January 6, 1900, a press dispatch from St. Paul bore epochal news that was 
to mean much to Everett in the years to come. This was the announcement that 
on that date, after prolonged negotiations for the purchase of 1,000,000 acres of 
virgin timber lands in Washington, the great Weyerhaeuser Syndicate had paid over 
to the Northern Pacific Railroad Co. $6,500,000, representing the largest single 
timber deal ever made in the West, the same company having gained ownership 
giving it control of the remaining timber in Minnesota and Wisconsin during the 
preceding year, and also obtained an option upon large tracts of pine timber in 
other sections of Washington at $6.50 per acre, which it later purchased. Headed 
by Frederick Weyerhaeuser, the syndicate was composed of the leading and 
wealthiest lumbermen of the West, and the lands purchased from the Northern 
Pacific at that time were tributary to the Seattle & Northern line of the Northern 
Pacific, in northern Snohomish and in Skagit County. 
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March 3, 1900, the Seattle & International Railway entered Everett, signaling 
its inauguration by announcing passenger fare of six trips for $4. By this time 
Everett was again attracting attention far and near as perhaps the most active 
industrial community on Puget Sound, and its waterfront was bristling with new 
industries. The Everett Shipbuilding Co. was building the well-known Puget 
Sound Navigation Co. passenger steamer Whatcom, completed and launched before 
the end of the year, this with the steamer Garden City built at Snohomish, and of 
which Captain Bergman became master, constituting the principal new tonnage 
contributed to the American merchant marine by Snohomish County in 1900. 
The Everett company also at that time completed the barkentine Aurora, E. A. 
Heath being the master carpenter in charge of construction at this shipyard. Off- 
cials of the Improvement company had plenty of occasion at this time to fully 
appreciate the great value of the two waterways, each 200 feet wide and extending 
from the foot of Hewitt Avenue to deep water, donated by the state largely through 
the persistent efforts of such enthusiasts as the late John J. Clark, who built the 
Clark block, now the home of the Citizens Bank, corner of Hewitt and Wetmore, in 
1891-92. The city had bought the Hewitt Avenue center, including Pier 2, as a 
location for its main sewer outlet, paying W. J. Rucker $17,000 for the property 
which was 150 feet in width and extended to deep water, so that this area now 
boasted a waterway 200 feet wide on either side, the present Oriental dock being 
on the north side of the north waterway. There was plenty of the best known 
timber for shipbuilding ; in March, 1900, for instance, ten ship spars, each 100 feet 
long, were shipped from Machias to Detroit, Mich., occupying three flat cars, the 
freight charge being $110 per spar. 

However, the timber industries began to feel the effects of a declining market 
and early in May, 1900, the Puget Sound Lumbermen’s Association ordered the 
closing of all logging camps affiliated from June 1 to July 15, explaining that there 
was a large surplus of available logs. A week later the staple shingle known as 
Star A Star dropped in price from $1.20 to $1.10, the latter being an unprofitable 
price, and many shingle mills closed, it being stated that 90 per cent of Puget Sound 
shingle mills, employing 5,000 men, would remain closed until June 4. During the 
summer A. L. Blair employed three men cutting cottonwood timber on the bottom 
lands above Haller City for the paper mill at Lowell, shipping a carload about 
every other day. On September 1 it was announced that the capacity of the paper 
mill would be largely increased and the employes provided with a large modern 
boarding house, including baths and a well-selected library. 


“EVERETT SPIRIT” MANIFEST 


The activities of the city builders during 1900 served to keep Everett busy, 
despite the idleness and depression felt in neighboring cities and communities 
because of the diminished lumber market. The Snohomish Eye commented edi- 
torially: “If our county seat continues to know a good thing when it sees it, and 
to take tides of fortune at their flood, as she has recently been doing, we will have 
to recognize an ‘Everett spirit? as well as a ‘Seattle spirit.” The Times says 
Everett has lately raised $7,000 for the improvement of the fair grounds, $1,200 
for a baseball park and over $5,000 for a Y. M. C. A. building.” This was in the 
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issue of June 23, 1900. During this year Joseph Irving of the logging firm of 
Irving & Brown operated one fully equipped camp, including a road “donkey” 
hauling 5,000 feet per trip, a yarding engine and eight horses; the crew consisted 
of thirty-five men and the log output averaged 65,000 feet per day. Billy Payne 
was head faller. In 1926 Mr. Irving is president or director of several Snohomish 
County logging companies, including the Monroe Logging Co., of which he is 
president, J. A. Theurer vice president, E. M. Stevens secretary and W. C. Butler 
treasurer, and which operates seventeen miles of logging railway and employs 
260 men. 


ACTIVITIES OF 1901 


Probably the greatest building activity in the history of the city marked the 
entire year 1901, which was also a period of great industrial expansion and harbor 
development. Roland H. Hartley formed the Hartley & Lovejoy Lumber Co. and 
engaged in logging operations. In February James Barrett announced plans for 
the reopening of the brick and tile plant that had been shut down because of the 
panic of 1893, and at the same time the city engineer began surveys of the Mer- 
chants dock area to determine rights of the two railway companies there, while in 
the following month Everett was made a port for the inspection of export grain, 
with Inspector James Cunningham in charge. The cargo lumber market improved 
rapidly, and by April the Bell-Nelson mill was running day and night, one of its 
orders being 4,000,000 feet to be shipped to South Africa in July, and on April 14 
the White shipyard launched the four-mast schooner Otelia Pederson, built for 
Pederson & Garms, San Francisco, completed a little over four months from the 
day the keel was laid, November 1. White next built a sister ship of the Otelia 
Pederson, which constituted the eightieth vessel produced by that plant, and in 
July the yard was improved by a compressed air plant. In June Capt. P. F. 
Dundon started establishing a timber-creosoting plant opposite the Sumner Iron 
Works, and A. C. Foss opened an emery wheel factory on Pacific Avenue. In 
July the survey of water shipping for the Port of Everett was completed and sent 
to the Washington delegation in Congress. It covered the calendar year 1901 by 
estimating the last six months on a basis of the first six months, and showed volume 
and valuation of exports in tons and dollars as follows: Lumber, 36,000,000 feet, 
$325,000; flour, 6,240 tons, $187,200; lead, 1,332, $133,200; ore, 205, $20,500; 
paper, 5,175, $414,000; machinery, 30, $15,000; hides, 80, $8,000; hay, grain, feed, 
50, $1,000 ; general merchandise, 2,200, $154,000; total value of exports, $1,257,900. 
Total value of all imports was $886,280, the principal items being general mer- 
chandise, 12,014 tons, $840,980; soda ash, 600, $20,000; china clay, 920, $18,400; 
and lime rock, 2,600 tons, $3,900. The report also mentioned nine lumber mills 
cutting 1,250,000 feet per day and thirteen shingle mills with a daily output of 
1,500,000. 


EVERETT SCHOONER LAUNCHED 


In June, 1901, the Towle-Thurston Tugboat Co., capital $22,000, was incorpo- 
rated by Capts. A. M. Towle and ‘A. R. Thurston, H. E. Williams and A. G. 
Collins, the concern owning two steam tugs, the Grace Thurston and Tempest. 
Plans were also announced for a daily boat service from Everett to Whidby Island 
ports. In October Jarvis & Son, shipbuilders of Stockton, Calif., bought lots 
adjoining the Thomas Robinson mill as a site for a ship and dredge building yard, 
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and on November 1 Chief Engineer Gillespie of the War Department recommended 
$117,000 for the improvement of Everett Harbor. November 16, between 5,000 
and 7,000 people witnessed the launching at White’s shipyard of the 300-foot, 
four-mast schooner William F. Garm, which was christened by Miss Nina Austin, 
following which there was a banquet with Capt. C. G. White presiding and Capt. 
H. Pederson and his bride, who enjoyed their wedding trip aboard when the big 
schooner sailed for the South with 1,400,000 feet of Everett lumber for her home 
port. San Francisco. 


INDUSTRIES IN 1901 


Tndustrially 1901 was a record year up to this time in [verett, despite the fact 
that organized strikes for the first time seriously hindered operation of several 
concerns. In May the Clark-Muller Sheet Tron Works of Seattle announced that 
it would establish a branch plant in part of the nail works building, making a 
specialty of manufacturing dust collectors and mill supplies. In June the Great 
Northern removed its freight depot to Pacific Avenue, with Bayside station for 
overland and coast-line passengers only. About the same time Captain Dundon 
of San Francisco negotiated with the Swalwell company for a ten-acre site on the 
river opposite Sumner Tron Works for a pile and timber creosoting plant to cost 
$70,000, and two weeks later announced the obtaining of the E. D. Smith mill site 
at Lowell for his plant. July 12 the Everett civic and industrial survey sent to 
Congress gave the population as 14,000, the industries including a smelter and 
refinery, paper mill, creamery, nine lumber, six planing, two sash and door and 
thirteen shingle mills, 800-barrel flour mill, electric light and street railway systems. 
Great Northern has 300 men at work on terminal facilities, U. S. dredger working 
on harbor improvement, approximate cost $392,000, Great Northern repair shops 
and roundhouse under construction, twelve miles new sewers, will have best fresh 
water harbor on Pacific coast, two foundries, two transcontinental railways, 8,009,- 
CO0.000 feet standing timber in county, one high and three grade schools, 1,800 
pupils enrolled, 40 teachers, 1,975 registered voters, free mail delivery, U. S. assay 
office, building $50,000 theater, built 500 homes within a year, brewery and bottling 
plant, three new sawnulls coming within next six months, port of call for twenty- 
four Sound and ocean steamships, terminal I¢verett & Monte Cristo Railway, elec- 
tric brickyard, mattress and furniture factory, hospital, four shipyards; population 
4,500 in 1892, now 14,000. 


GREAT NORTHERN IMPROVEMENTS 


The second week in July, 1901, the new plant of the Northern Lumber Co., on 
Deadwater Slough, began operating with sixty men to supply contracts with the 
Northern Pacific Railway; it was a complete lumber, planing and shingle plant, 
capacity 100,000 feet of lumber and 125,000 shingles daily, and on July 20 Geo. 
MecKinzie got the contract at $75,000 to build a fifteen-stall roundhouse for the 
Great Northern, including engine room, turntable, transfer table, cinder pit and 
twenty-pocket coal chute. In August E. A. Nickerson sold his stock in the Clark- 
Nickerson Lumber Co. to D. M. Robbins of St. Paul at 95 per cent of face value, 
and then joined Thomas Robinson, incorporating the Robinson Manufacturing 
Co., sash and doors, later cedar mill, capital $50,000. 
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WORK ON WEYERHAEUSER MILL BEGINS 


September 14, 1901, John T. McChesney, president of the Everett Improve- 
ment Co., wired the news from Wenatchee, en route from the East, that the Weyer- 
haeuser Mill Co. expert would leave St. Paul that day for Everett to lay out the 
work of converting the old Everett barge works into a great cedar mill to employ 150 
men. Also that, unless found impracticable, the railway bridge to Smith's Island 
was to be a combination wagon and railway bridge, which insured another sawmill 
for Everett larger than any then there. Superintendent Geo. 5S. Long and En- 
gineering Expert John D. Mills of the Weyerhaeuser Syndicate arrived October 
19 to plan what they are quoted as intimating would he the largest lumber plant in 
the world and would require many months to build. Early in November all mills 
were running full capacity, and the Northern Lumber Co.'s plant was running day 
and night, cutting 100,000 feet of lumber and 100,000 shingles daily, twenty-two 
hours, while the Clark-Nickerson company was running its eight planing machines 
day and night also. 

LABOR TROUBLES 


April, 1901, was a notable period in organized efforts of labor to better condi- 
tions of pay and hours in the industries. Early in the month the blacksmiths and 
horseshoers of Everett, Snohomish and Marysville organized a union, with O. B. 
Allen president, the plasterers formed a union with Geo. Haskell president, and 
the painters and paperhangers united with J. H. Lloyd at the head of their union. 
Then the shingle weavers’ union effected a general union at a mass meeting of 
weavers held at Riverside, 100 signing the roll; they immediately demanded a raise 
to 9 and 10 cents per thousand. Shingle null owners met at Snohomish and 
replied to the weavers by deciding on a shutdown. The Everett Central Trades 
Council, which had been formed the preceding December with six local unions 
represented, by April 27, 1901, boasted twenty-seven trades and eight unions with 
518 members; J. W. Meece was president, IX. D. Hardison vice president, Eli 
Krestwick secretary and W. D. Clark treasurer; the unions included were the 
carpenters, shingle weavers, plumbers, clerks, lathers, blacksmiths, painters, long- 
shoremen and the Western Labor Union. At this time the shingle weavers reported 
twenty-five mills agreeing to the advance demanded, but this was denied by the 
proprietors, who met at Snohomish and decided to close their mills, although three 
Everett mills met the advance demand, amounting to about 50 cents per day raise 
per man, and continued operation. On May 3 Painters’ Union No. 339 elected its 
first permanent officers—J. H. Lloyd, president; William Kilpatrick, vice presi- 
dent; E. D. Larson, financial secretary, and C. E. Henry, treasurer—while the 
Machinists’ Union joined the Trades Council and on May 10 declared a strike at 
the Sumner Iron Works, closing that plant. In June the Hall-Hill (popularly 
called the “Hoo-Hoo’’) mill was sold to E. J. McNeeley & Co., and on June 22 the 
O. K. Shingle Co. mill at Riverside closed for repairs, resumed operation, cutting 
200,000 shingles daily, employing thirty men, and superintended by W. J. Kent. 
The Machinists’ Union threatened to boycott the steamer City of Everett if repaired 
by non-union men at the Sumner Iron Works, while machinists at the Everett Iron 
Works were working nine-hour shifts, although the molders walked out because 
Sumner patterns were used. In July the union declared a boycott on the City of 
Everett and Greyhound, while Sumner offered to resume union operation on a 
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ten-hour basis till November 1 and to consider nine hours thenceforth, and the 
trouble was settled amicably late in August, the Sumner plant resuming union 
operation September 1. All but three shingle mills in Everett and most of the 
mills in the county remained idle by agreement all summer. Everett’s first Labor 
Day celebration, the first Monday in September, 1901, started with a parade of 900 
union men representing fourteen local unions, followed by a mass meeting ad- 
dressed by Mayor Greene and a noteworthy tournament of field sports; Sign 
Painters’ Union No. 190, Cigarmakers, Brickmakers and Typographical unions 
were new ones in line as separate units of the parade. On November 1 the molders 
accepted the ten-hour day and returned to work, the Everett Iron Works, which 
had run on a nine-hour day since the beginning of the molders’ strike in May, 
going back to the ten-hour program. 


STREET RAILWAY IMPROVEMENTS 


In March, 1901, President McChesney announced that the street railway would 
have a new power plant of 1,400 horsepower and sixty-pound rails instead of strap 
iron; by May 1 the loop along Rucker to Pacific and past the Monte Cristo Hotel 
to the Great Northern station was about finished, and sixty-four are lights illumi- 
nated the business streets. In July the first car ran over the East Side extension 
on Everett Avenue to Harrison Street. On July 20 United States District Judge 
Hanford finally settled the prolonged land contest case of Emma K. Kroner vs. 
Everett Improvement Co. and Rucker Bros., Mrs. Kroner transferring all her 
interests to the Everett Improvement Co., the judge dismissing the case by such 
stipulation. Geo. McKenzie, in August, contracted to build the new electric power 
house on Bond Street for $25,000, the company meantime using the old nail works 
as a temporary power house, although new engines were not to be had, on account 
of the machinists’ strike. On August 16 J. T. Frater of Brainerd, Minn., asked for 
a city franchise for an interurban electric railway from Everett to Seattle, and in 
the following week James Barron and associates were contemplating a bus line 
between Everett and Snohomish, certain that the run could be made regularly in 
thirty minutes; they were studying the new bus line serving Aberdeen and Hoquiam 
as a guide. November 16, 1901, mortgage of the Everett street railway, light and 
power system to the Manhattan Trust Co., New York, to secure $1,000,000 for 
extensions, betterments and operation was filed. 


GAS PLANT ERECTED 


In June, 1901, the foundation for the new Everett Gas Co. plant on Riverside 
was completed, the largest tank to be 37 by 75 feet, H. W. Burkhart of Sacramento, 
the new superintendent, being in charge of construction, and on November 2 Mayor 
Greene turned on the first supply of gas at a ceremonial dedication meeting, at 
which Superintendent Burkhart was host and served punch and cigars to his guests, 
who included the mayor, W. R. Stockbridge, A. Patterson, B. E. Padgett, C. J. 
Marshall, C. F. Tinlin, A. S. Taylor, Chas. Manning, W. M. Ross, E. D. Ward, 
Thos. Garrigues, R. P. Stevens and J. T. McChesney. Late in the same month 
the Sunset Telephone & Telegraph Co. announced immediate beginning of con- 
struction of a two-story brick central building on Wetmore Avenue. 
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PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Agitation for a special public library building began early in 1901. The first 
library had been inspired by the persistent efforts of the Woman’s Columbian 
Book Club in 1894, Mrs. Alice C. Baird first suggesting the project. Most of the 
first volumes were contributions from 450 federated women’s clubs solicited by 
letter, the club’s library committee being composed of Mrs. Baird, chairman, and 
Mesdames Edward Mills, C. C. Brown and S. A. Sears. The first library was 
opened in the home of Mrs. Robert McFarland, and Mrs. E. L. Bailey was the 
librarian, in 1896. April 21, 1898, the first free public library was opened in three 
rooms provided by the city government in a building on Rockefeller, between 
California and Hewitt avenues, with Miss Alice McFarland as librarian at $15 a 
month, paid by the club, and later was conducted in rooms in the city hall. In 1901 
the city erected a one-story building for the library, but it was not till 1905 that 
the present Carnegie Library building was ready, and was opened July 3, 1905. 
In March, 1901, Mrs. M. J. Durfee had to close her free reading room in the 
Congregational Church, Riverside, the building being moved, but on April 27 she 
reopened in new, electrically lighted quarters at 3108 Riverside. The city council 
now created a library fund of $1,000. At this time the city library board consisted 
of three directors, F. H. Brownell, W. G. Swalwell and D. M. Kennedy, but the 
new 1901 state law required a board of five members, so Mrs. J. A. Coleman and 
Mrs. L. E. Thayer were added to the board, of which W. G. Swalwell was a 
member over sixteen years. Late in September, 1901, the board formally applied 
to the Carnegie Foundation for a donation for a library building, the Herald, how- 
ever, urging that the name Everett Public Library be retained, instead of designat- 
ing it as the Carnegie Library. 

Moral forces were quite active in 1901, the ladies of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union in February petitioning the city council not to license gambling 
and prostitution, and in May A. D. (“Silver Dick’’) Warner in a public lecture on 
temperance declared that $365,000 a year was spent in the thirty-three saloons 
doing business between Bay and Riverside. 


EFFORT TO SECURE STATE CAPITAL 


The year started off with Everett making a formidable showing 1n the attempt 
to have the state capital location again submitted to the people, and the Snohomish 
County legislative delegation worked hard for the measure, headed by State 
Senator T. B. Sumner. On February 23 Senator Sumner stated that Everett’s 
chances to be named as the state capital city seemed very good and that the contest 
lay between Everett and Tacoma. An active delegation of Everett men was in 
Olympia lobbying in support of the change, including F. H. Brownell, Judge 
Denney, H. W. Patton, J. A. Coleman and John T. McChesney. Any unplatted 
forty-acre tract in the city was offered as a donation to the state for capitol pur- 
poses. A large number of senators and representatives spent a day in the city and 
were pleasingly entertained and bountifully banqueted at an expense of $1,917.50, 
and this was covered by sales of cigars, etc., $2,072.50, refreshments $436 and 
banquet tickets $473 to others than the guests of honor. But on March 9, 1901, 
the Ruth bill, providing for the purchase of the Thurston County courthouse at 
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Olympia for use as the state capitol, was adopted by the Legislature, and the hopes 
of Everett and Tacoma were crushed forever. 

It was early in May of this year, 1901, that President McKinley made his 
famous final tour of the West, being entertained in San Francisco May 18 when 
word came from Washington that Mrs. McKinley was critically ill. Everett had 
made elaborate preparations to welcome and entertain the President here on May 
2+: excursions from other towns were arranged for; there were to be horse races 
and field sports and baseball, although the presidential party planned to stop only 
half an hour; the city was to be lavishly decorated, the Everett Improvement Co. 
voting $500 toward these expenses, the committee in charge of arrangements being 
Mayor Greene, Judge J. C. Denney and F. H. Brownell. The presidential party 
was to be escorted from the train to the scene of the public meeting and reception 
by the Uniform Rank, Knights of Pythias. The continued alarming condition of 
Mrs. McKinley, however, caused the cancellation of the entire Puget Sound 
itinerary, and the President left San Francisco for his stricken home in Washington 
on May 25. 


SCENES OF 1891 REENACTED 


Washington Knights of Pythias held their annual convention in Everett the 
last week in May, and it was a brilliant success. The new Gardner brick block on 
Hewitt Avenue near Broadway was completed in May and dedicated as a Masonic 
hall by Peninsular Lodge No. 95, A. F. & A. M., late in June. In March the Sun- 
set Telephone Company completed extensions throughout the city, and Manager 
H. H. Voilans stated there were 500 local subscribers. On March 16 the Idonoe 
Club, social and literary, was organized by sixteen ladies, holding meetings in the 
lecture room of the Congregational Church. March 23 the Everett Improvement 
Co. announced awarding contract for the erection of a modern theatre building on 
Colby Avenue, directly adjoining the new Rucker bank building. On April 8 the 
new Everett Creamery was opened, procuring most of its cream from Stillaguamish 
Valley. Commenting on the unsteadiness of electric lights at that time, the Everett 
Herald commended the old reliable kerosene lamps, saying in an editorial of May 
11, 1901: “‘There’s no light equal to that given by a well-cared-for lamp.” But the 
Herald building today comes near rivaling the show room of the electric light 
company itself. Ground was broken May 18 for the Everett Colby three-story 
brick building at the corner of Colby and Hewitt, “destined to be the finest office 
home in the city, thoroughly modern in every detail, and all offices spoken for 
before a shovel was turned,” said the Herald, which added that the greatest im- 
provements under way at that time included the $200,000 betterments and exten- 
sions of the Everett Railway, Light & Power Co. and the water system; the new 
power house and machinery would cost $175,000, besides miles of extensions and 
substitution of sixty-pound steel rails—five pounds heavier than Everett & Monte 
Cristo Railway trackage; the water extensions proceeded far into the woods, and 
a new pumping station was to be built; many new homes were being erected, yet 
many house hunters hunted houses for rent in vain. 

All the city schools were overcrowded and the district was paying $2,100 rent 
for twelve overflow rooms, while the high school building was much too small. 
At a special meeting of electors held June 15 and a later adjourned meeting it was 
decided to erect a temporary high school building, two small grade school buildings 
and to provide a site for a school in the Smelter neighborhood, at a total cost of 
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$7,000. Census of school children June 30, 1901, showed a total of 2,923 children, 
an increase of 815 for the year, nearly 39 per cent. Another meeting of the electors, 
October 9, authorized an eight-room addition to the Jefferson building and the 
purchase of a block in St. Nicholas addition. The Everett Commercial College, 
leasing the entire top floor of the Hewitt building, opened on November 1, 1901, 
with A. E. Flowers in charge as principal. At this time the governor appointed 
Elmer E, Johnston of Everett as Washington State executive commissioner at the 
Buffalo (N. Y.) Exposition, vice O. M. Moore, removed. Early in June the 
Everett Rifles Company was organized, with fifty men on the roll, many of them 
military veterans, and on June 22 the company held its first drill in public at the 
fair grounds, and by petition of its members the company later became a unit of 
the National Guard of Washington. 


BOOM DAYS RECALLED 


F. P. Collins of Merced, Calif., one of the Everett pioneers who left here in 
1893, visited the city late in June, 1901. “The only industries here when I left,” 
he said, “were the barge and nail works; now both are gone, but numerous other 
industries have sprung up, and instead of a few straggling houses along Riverside, 
Everett is now a prosperous young city.” G. W. Swalwell, who joined his son, 
W. G. Swalwell here in 1890 and helped substantially to found the city, died on 
June 29. He was born in Ottawa, Canada, August 21, 1834. In 1888 he was a 
manufacturer of furniture in Tacoma, one of the first in the Pacific Northwest. 
In July Mitchell Bros. of London announced plans for the erection of a six-story 
brick building at the corner of Hewitt and Lombard, for stores and hotel use. In 
August Henry Hewitt, Jr., bought all the Climax Land Co. properties and com- 
bined them with Hewitt Heights addition. In July cyclists held a meeting in the 
office of J. F. Jerread, secretary of the old Everett Bicycle Club, for the purpose 
of reviving and reorganizing, one objective being to promote the construction of a 
bicycle path to Snohomish; it was stated that the cycle club at Monroe was about 
the most active in the county. The Everett post office showed an increase of 30 
per cent in receipts—$12,113 in 1900, $16,750 in 1901, increase $4,637. C. A. 
Kennedy arrived from Oshkosh, Wis., with H. Awe of Minneapolis, with a view 
to establishing a wholesale grocery house in the city. In September it was reported 
that Manager W. C. Butler of the Puget Sound Reduction Co. had decided to 
resign that position in order to become president of the First National Bank, in 
which he was the heaviest stockholder. On September 28 the Swalwell block 
(Great Northern Hotel) at the corner of Hewitt Avenue and Pine Street, wis 
sold to Mrs. B. L. Hopkins of Cut Bank, Mont., who announced she would conduct 
the hotel; the sale price was $25,000. 

Smith & Boeshar opened a new furniture store at the corner of Hewitt and 
Broadway on October 12, and the same day a contract was let for the construction 
of the Fobes building, Hewitt Avenue near Rockefeller, 48 by 80 feet, two stories, 


with a pressed brick front. Later in the same month F. H.. Mulford announced © 


plans under way far-the construction of fifteen more new dwelling houses on Nob 
Hill. Every month of this year was full of rumors of new projects of develop- 
ment and new industries, one of the most persistent of these rumors being a quite 
plausible story that the big rolling mills and steel works at Irondale, near Port 
Townsend, were to be removed to Everett, which afforded direct transcontinental 
railroad service, together with a fine deep sea harbor. 
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EVERETT TIIEATRE OPENED 


The year 1901 was by far the most inspiring and constructive in Everett's 
colorful life up to that time, and the most brilliant social and entertainment event, 
as well as a joyous community celebration near the close of a fruitful twelvemonth, 
was the elaborate opening of the fine new Everett Theatre, up-to-date in every 
detail, erected by the Everett Improvement Co. on the east side of Colby Avenue 
adjoining the present First National Bank building. November 3, 1901, was the 
date of this stirring function and the New York production of the then much 
acclaimed musical comedy, “The Casino Girl,” was admirably presented and greatly 
enjoyed by a mighty audience that filled every available space in the theatre, 
practically all who attended appearing in evening dress. A special steamboat was 
chartered to bring the honored guests from other cities, among whom were Gov- 
ernor John R. Rogers, United States Senator John L. Wilson and President J. D. 
Farrell of the Pacific Steamship Co. At the conclusion of the stage performance 
there was a delightful social dance in honor of the visitors, held in Fraternal 
hall, where the happy sounds of music and revelry continued for several hours. 
The Christmas and New Year’s holidays were likewise happy ones, and many old- 
timers now wistfully look back in memory to that historic year as one of the most 
gratifying and bounteous in all the annals of the youngest of Washington’s first- 
class cities. 


CAPT. HARRY RAMWELL 


Capt. Harry Ramwell, who later became the Nestor and reigning spirit of 
Everett harbor, was one of the distinguished accessions of 1902, when he located 
here with his steamer Elmore, bought two other small steamers and formed the 
American Tug Boat Co., and made Everett his home port, and in the years that 
have elapsed since that time Captain Ramwell has proved the mightiest stimulus to 
the business and expansion of Everett harbor. This year, however, will be most 
remembered in that it brought the establishment of the first great Weyerhaeuser 
mill in Everett, this greatest of lumber companies purchasing the old Bell-Nelson 
Mill Co. plant on the Everett waterfront, placing KE. M. Warren in charge as super- 
intendent and completely remodeling and extending the original establishment. An 
entire new planing mill department was added, and the sawmill was reconstructed 
on lines of greater production and efficiency, one of the first band saws installed 
on Puget Sound being a notable feature. When completed the reconstructed plant 
gave employment to 200 men and its capacity was increased to 12,500 feet of lum- 
ber per hour, 125,000 in a ten-hour run. 

There were several changes in mill ownership in 1902, among them being 
the purchase of an idle shingle mill at Snohomish by R. H. Lamson, who used his 
new property as a basis for establishing the town of Fordson. M. J. Lehmann, the 
Everett feed mill man, joined with C. R. J. Wallersdorf and E. P. Nelson in the 
incorporation of the State Milling Co. A dozen years later, 1914, this concern 
became the Riverside Milling Co. It continued to prosper and produce, and 
by 1919 the plant was again taken over as the Riverside Milling Co. under the 
management of Lehmann Bros., as it is today, at 2916 State Street. 

On August 23, 1902, the Everett Central Labor Council celebrated the com- 
pletion of the new Labor Temple, erected at a cost of $3,300 upon a lot on Lombard 
Street that cost $1,200. Monday, September 1, 1902, was consequently featured 
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with a more than usual participation of union laborites in the big parade at 10 a. m., 
headed by Marshal W. D. Clarke and Sibbett’s Elks Band. Mayor W. E. Terrill 
and State Labor Commissioner William Blackman were the principal speakers 
at the mass meeting that followed, at the county fair grounds; in the afternoon 
there was the usual tournament of athletic sports at the fair grounds, the cele- 
bration concluding with a grand ball in the assembly room of the new temple 
that night. 


FAMOUS HOTEL LOOP 


Early in 1902 President and General Manager McChesney of the Everett 
Railway, Light & Water Co. continued to improve these public utilities. The 
steam power plant, equipped to develop 1,700 kilowatts, was completed and placed 
in service early in the year, and it still remains the auxiliary power plant of the 
system in 1926. At this time the service was confined to the district between 
19th Street and Lowell, so a substation was established at Lowell to centralize 
the service in that busy suburb and extend service to the growing Martha Lake 
district. When the street railway loop was opened in May, 1901, swinging off the 
main line on Hewitt south on Rucker to Pacific and thence west to the Great 
Northern station at Kromer Avenue, past the old Monte Cristo Hotel, service 
desired at the Pacific Avenue end of the line was subject to the signal chime of 
a large gong, and when it sounded the motorman passing up or down Hewitt 
Avenue would loop the loop down Rucker and Pacific to pick up prospective pas- 
sengers, a system that was sometimes quite amusing to passengers, as well as 
annoying to the motormen and conductors, the latter making their first regular, 
continuous trips beginning with the opening of this pesky loop, May 1, 1901, at 
which time also the company’s offices were removed from the old car barn to uptown 
quarters at 1713 Hewitt Avenue. In 1901 only three cars each operated by one 
man, the motorman, except in afternoon rush hours, when a conductor was put 
on, were in use on Everett trolley lines. Ten new cars were added by Mr. Mc- 
Chesney in 1902-03, and the new Bond Street power house began delivering cur- 
rent April 22, 1902. Hewitt Avenue was double-tracked from Broadway to 
Chestnut, the cross-line being extended on Chestnut to Washington, while the 
Colby Avenue line was completed from 22nd to 37th streets, this line being sup- 
plied with the Colby Avenue passenger station opened December 10, 1903. 


INTERURBAN LINES 


The first electric interurban railway service north of Seattle was operated 
between Everett and Snohomish, the first car going over the line from Everett 
via Lowell over the Lowell-Snohomish tracks of the Northern Pacific Railway 
on December 1, 1903, the N. P. trackage and right-of-way having been leased 
for the purpose by the Everett Railway, Light & Water Co., which electrified the 
interurban system and built the first interurban passenger car in its own newly 
equipped shops. Four different electric railway projects had failed before the 
original Everett-Snohomish system was materialized through the creative ability 
of Mr. McChesney and his associates. Robert Houston seems to have been the 
original interurban dreamer. In June, 1904, the county commissioners granted him 
a fifty-year interurban electric railway franchise for a line from the north limits 
of Everett via Lake Stevens to Arlington, and in the same month a similar right 
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for a line from the south line of Everett to the north line of King County, to be 
part of a through line between Everett and Seattle. Six years later the present 
Everett-Seattle electric interurban line was built, and the first trip of a regular 
passenger car over that line was made on May 2, 1910, hourly service being main- 
tained up to the present time. There were several other electric railway projects 
that remained dreams, among them that of J. W. Hall and W. M. Snyder, who ob- 
tained a franchise for an electric line to run from Monroe up the east branch of 
Woods Creek and Sultan River watershed to the Forty-five mine camp. One of 
the latest substantial electric service enterprises is represented in a twenty-five-year 
franchise granted by the county commissioners May 18, 1925, as reported by the 
Everett News, to the Sultan Electric Company, for an electric power and light line 
system to serve the entire Sultan district, and this service has since been taken over 
by the Puget Sound Power & Light Company. 

Everett’s city water system was likewise radically improved and expanded in 
1902, and on August 11, the county commissioners awarded the Everett Water Com- 
pany the right to lay mains under the Lowell-Snohomish plank road, as a necessary 
means of conveying water to supply Lowell and Everett for fire protection and 
domestic use. | 


LUMBER ACTIVITIES 


In 1903, business conditions continued favorable, and the timber industries 
were still further developed. The Eclipse Mill Company was one of the new con- 
cerns, with W. I. Carpenter president and H. W. Stuchell secretary and manager. Its 
mills, built in 1899 on the Everett river front, were designed to cut 40,000 feet of 
lumber and 50,000 shingles daily, and they expanded the sawmill capacity to more 
than 200,000 feet. Joseph Irving in 1903 organized the Standard Railway & 
Timber Company, which had much to do with the development and logging eastward 
of Arlington, where the new company built twenty-four miles of branch rail- 
way line, and twelve miles into the heart of the mountain district east of that 
town. Officers of the company were: Joseph Irving, president; E. W. Mathewson, 
vice president; E. E. Brehn, secretary, and J. H. Scott, treasurer. Of these ex- 
tensive operators, Joseph Irving in 1926 remains perhaps the principal figure in 
logging operations in the county, while former president W. I. Carpenter of the 
Eclipse company died in 1926. Woodruff & Maguire in 1903 bought the Snoho- 
mish County mills of the Sterling Mill Company, with C. S. LaForge as manager. 
In this year Captain Harry Ramwell organized the American Piledriving Company 
and the Everett Sand & Gravel Company. 

Although a presidential campaign year, 1904 rounded out with the usual 
activity and production of the timber industries, and commercial business in 
Everett and the other county towns remained normal. In 1905 the Robinson 
Manufacturing Company added a complete sawmill to its finishing lumber plant, the 
new mill cutting 60,000 feet of rough lumber in ten hours. C. 5. LaForge in 
1905 was managing the Cascade Lumber and Shingle Company plant at Snohomish, 
daily capacity 100,000 feet of lumber and 150,000 shingles. 


BUSY TIMES IN 1906 


Many industrial changes took place in 1906, a year also historic for the 
permanent paving of business streets in Everett, the fir block pavement on lower 
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Hewitt Avenue being laid in the summer of 1906. President Stankevitch of 
the Randomite Powder Company completed the original Everett-Mukilteo powder 
factory late in that year; it later became the present Puget Sound & Alaska Powder 
Company, maintaining an extensive plant on the Mukilteo Road, being the second 
largest powder factory in the state. The Monte Cristo Metals Company, capital $1,- 
500,000, was incorporated by F. W. Williams, S. I. Silverman, Lester Turner, Leroy 
M. Backus and Geo. W. Dickinson. The Everett Lumber & Shingle Company 
added a sawmill to its big shingle factory and resumed operation in September, cut- 
ting 50,000 feet of lumber and 250,000 shingles maximum daily. John McGee, in 
November, started logging 3,000,000 feet of timber growing alongshore a mile and 
a half south of Everett, for Hill & Swalwell. Shoultes Mill No. 1 in October cut 
2,378,000 shingles, averaging 88,500 daily, far above its rated capacity. On August 
17, 1906, the largest log ever handled by a Snohomish County mill was cut into 
lumber by the big bandsaw at the new Weyerhaeuser Timber Company mill, the log 
being nine feet thick and 32 feet long. In October the Snohomish Valley Railway 
Company applied for a franchise for a line from Cherry Valley to Everett and Sno- 
homish, and claimed the capital was ready. In September the Everett Railway, Light 
& Water Company announced its intention to develop power at Granite Falls, 4,000 
horsepower, and the county commissioners in August were clamoring for men to 
work on the new Everett-Mukilteo highway. The Puget Sound Smelter was running 
full blast ; in February one of the employes, M. Nisel, was arrested for stealing gold 
bullion from the plant, the gold bricks having been found hidden in the attic of his 
home. 


CURRENT EVENTS OF 1906 


A prize fight put on in October, between John Crowe and William Snailham, 
resulted in a knockout from which Crowe died without recovering conscious- 
ness; Snailham was arrested for manslaughter, but the coroner’s jury decided 
death was due to “over-exertion.” San Francisco earthquake relief funds showed 
a surplus of $520, which was turned over to the Everett Public Library to buy 
new books. The Women’s Book Club decided to enter politics, placing one of 
its members before the voters as a candidate for school director, the city school 
board having been composed of the male gender up to this time. The Y. M. C. A. 
started a campaign late in the fall to increase its sustaining membership roll by 
fifty. Saturday, October 13, was lucky enough for the Everett High School, a news 
report in Monday’s Herald stating: “The Everett High School won in the mud 
Saturday afternoon from the second team of the University by a score of 4 to 0. 
About 200 fans, impervious to rain and mud, cheered the team to victory. Sipprell 
and Clark were the star players of the game.” 


BUSINESS CHANGES IN 1907 


In 1907 the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company bought the old barge works plant 
and 36-acre site, Bayside, and the property was placed under the management of 
W. H. Bonner; in 1914 this area was increased to 130 acres and the great Mill B, 
at that time the first electric and finest lumber plant in the west, was erected; in 
1924, Mill C, electric and having a compressed air plant, was completed, specializing 
in hemlock lumber; in 1923 this great concern owned and operated two 12,000-ton 
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steamships, two more were added in 1924, and the company now has a fleet of its 
own to carry its products; its mills cut 1,000,000 feet per day, employing 1,500 men; 
Geo. S. Long of Tacoma is vice-president and general manager, Robert W. Hunt 
sales manager, Everett; Superintendent W. H. Bonner of I‘verett died February Z, 
1925, and was succeeded by E. B. Wight, while W. H. Peabody is superintendent 
of Mill B. The Canyon Lumber Company, organized and established at Robe in 
1900, in February, 1906, secured a 52-acre site opposite the Sumner Iron Works, 
Everett, 20 acres of it on condition that it build and operate a mill employing 
seventy-five men the first year and 100 the succeeding four years, completed its 
Everett plant in 1907 and was cutting 40,000 feet of lumber and 75,000 shingles 
daily; C. A. Dean, president; R. Hambridge, treasurer; J. A. Theurer, general 
manager. The Clough-Hartley Company was incorporated in 1907 by D. M. Clough, 
R. H. Hartley, Orville FE. Clough and O. S. Whitney, Hartley in the same year buy- 
ing the latter's stock; its shingle mill this year had 800,000 daily capacity, ten hours, 
sixty-five men; the present capacity is 900,000 shingles in eight hours, 100,000 feet 
cedar siding, employing 200 men each shift: the site is sixty acres centering at the 
bay front and 18th Street. President D. M. Clough died in 1924, Mr. Hartley suc- 
ceeding to the presidency. The Canyon Lumber Company, which built its original 
lumber and shingle mills at Everett in 1907, now has a daily capacity of 300,000 
feet of lumber; C. A. Dean, the original president, died in February, 1922, and 
was succeeded by the general manager, J. .\. Theurer. The Standard Railway & 
Timber Company, operating near Arlington, moved to Hazel, where it built fourteen 
miles of logging railroad; in 1912 it bought the properties of the Sultan Railway & 
Timber Company, established in 1909, and in 1916 began operations at Oso, building 
fifteen miles of railroad, its camps employing 160 men; Joseph Irving is also 
president of the Monroe Logging Company. Neil C. Jamison in 1907 bought the 
Lundgren-Swanson shingle mill, 14th Street, Everett, organizing the Jamison 
Shingle Company, capacity 300,000 shingles daily ; in 1919 Jamison sold his interest 
in the plant and established the Jamison Lumber Company, now one of the large con- 
cerns of the city, 12th Street dock, cutting 250,000 shingles daily, employing 125 
men; N. C. Jamison is also head of the Jamison Lumber & Shingle Company and 
manager of the Sauk River Lumber Company. A rail rate advance of ten cents per 
hundred on lumber and shingles destined east of the Mississippi in October was 
met by the timber men with an injunction, for which they had to put up a $250,000 
bond, so the mills continued their deliveries. 


HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS 


Harbor facilities were considerably improved this year by Captain Ramwel, 
who built a modern, well-equipped dock; he now controls all the principal docks, 
including Oriental and Washington piers, owns the Everett Dock & Warehouse 
Company, twenty-five steam tugs, several barges and other vessels, controls half a 
mile of water frontage, owns and operates the salmon and fruit canneries of the 
American Packing Company and operates the General Petroleum Company on the 
Everett shore front, where he served as Everett’s first harbor master. The new steel 
bridge over the Snohomish River at Everett Avenue was almost finished in 1907, be- 
ing started in January. In September announcement was made that the new Nor- 
wegian Lutheran College would be built in Everett within six months, and that 
$50,000 for the project was to be raised. 
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In 1908, the Puget Sound International Railway & Power Company, which took 
the Everett street railways on a 999-year lease, operating under the lease until 1917, 
when it bought all the stock of the old Everett company thus quashing the lease, 
purchased its power from the Seattle and. Tacoma Power Company. In 1910 the 
present Broadway power station was built, delivering 4,000 kilowatts, which was in- 
creased to 19,000 kilowatts in 1922, and this was again increased in 1926; in 1923 
the company, now the Puget Sound Power & Light Company, extended its power 
and light service to Lake Stevens, Swans Trail and Granite Falls, taking over the 
electric plant of the latter, and the following year absorbed the local electric systems 
of Arlington, Stanwood and Edmonds, in these deals buying the hydro-electric 
plants at Arlington and Granite Falls, at the same time extending service to Mukil- 
teo, and in 1925 to Meadowdale and Cathcart; when power from the great 
Stone & Webster plant at Baker River became available early in 1926, service was 
extended to Beverly Park, 110,000 volts, and a sub-station was established there ; 
in 1908, Stone & Webster took over and completed the Seattle-Everett electric in- 
terurban line, which had been started in 1903 by an energetic Seattle. real estate 
man, Fred E. Sander, and associates, had been built as far northward from Seattle 
as Hall’s Lake, near Edmonds, and there stopped for want of capital; this line, 
now operated by the Pacific Northwest Traction Company (Stone & Webster) was 
completed and the first car placed in active service May 2, 1910, the headquarters 
being transferred to Everett, with George Newell in charge as general manager. 


FISHERIES INDUSTRY GROWS 


In 1908, Everett became a wholesale fisheries port; J. A. and M. B. McGhie 
opened a fish market here in 1891, and in 1908 they joined with S. Chase in the 
wholesale fish business with $12,000 capital; in 1913, S. P. McGhie, S. Chase and 
J. O. Morris organized the Everett Packing Company, and built a salmon cannery, 
packing 2,000 cases of salmon daily at the height of the season; in 1915 at the 
present location of the plant they increased the capacity to 3,500 cases; in 1924 
they put in vegetable canning machinery and canned peas as well as fish, employing 
from 120 to 200 persons in season. In 1916 they established branch plants and float- 
ing canneries in southeast Alaska and Bering Sea—Northern Pacific Packing Com- 
pany, 150 men; Nootka Packing Company, 150 men, and the Langara Packing Com- 
pany, packing clams, Queen Charlotte Island, 400 employes; during the fishing sea- 
son this concern employs 2,000 persons, nearly all men; one of its ships, the Mazama, 
is the third largest fisheries vessel in the world, carrying 100 carloads of salmon, and 
the company does an annual business of $1,500,000; S. P. McGhie is president and 
manager, J. O. Morris is vice president and secretary, S. Chase having retired from 
the concern in 1921. | 


EVENTS OF 1909 


The Concrete Products Company established its cement products plant at 2941 
Chestnut street in 1908, O. W. Ward being manager. In 1909 the plant was 
purchased by the Harbor City Cement Company, H. W. Shaw, president, C. M. 
Robins, manager and secretary-treasurer, and in 1919 the present proprietor, A. W. 
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Schwartz, bought the plant, which has laid more than 3,726 miles of cement piping 
in Everett, Anacortes, Stanwood, Snohomish and other cities and towns. January 
23, 1908, J. K. Montgomery cut the last log at the mill on First Street, Marysville, 
and then removed his plant to the new mill at the foot of Beech Street, the new plant 
having a daily capacity of 20,000 feet of lumber and 125,000 shingles. One of the 
great tragedies of shingle mill history occurred on April 3, 1908, when the boiler 
exploded in the Garman & Emmons shingle mill, wrecking the plant and killing 
six men, including A. O. Garman, proprietor, Engineer T. B. Ambuhl, Chas. Lar- 
son, James Hopkins and Edward Olson; it was said that the boiler was an old 
one and was overloaded. Another sensational news report this year told of the 
robbery of the postoffice on the night of January 30, when the safe was cleverly 
blown open, $212 in cash taken as well as a lot of stamps, and the adjoining cloth- 
ing store was also robbed; $200 reward for the apprehension of the thieves was 
offered by the government. The Sunset Telephone Company this year extended its 
service to Silvana, Florence and Stanwood. Marion J. Rumbaugh in 1908 bought an 
interest in the Barron Furniture Company store, which later until late in 1926 was 
the Everett Department Store, and then was taken over entire by Mr. Rumbaugh 
and is now Rumbaugh’s Department Store, 2813-19 Colby Avenue, having forty- 
seven departments, served by eighty employes. 

February, 14, 1908, the death of Mrs. Mary Byron Reese of Oak Harbor, 
Whidby Island, was announced; she was a well known Puget Sound poet and 
mother of Rev. E. B. Reese of the M. E. Church of Stanwood, where the body 
was laid to rest; one of her poems, “The Old Skidroad,” is still popular in the 
northwest. Everett business men were trying to provide a public market to 
facilitate trade with the farmers, and in April the veteran John J. Clark represented 
Everett business interests at a meeting of the Poultrymen’s Association held at 
Stanwood. An interesting entertainment event was the opening of the Grand 
Theater, 1509 Hewitt Avenue, November 1, 1908, with the first complete feature 
motion pictures, vaudeville acts and illustrated songs, Manager Frazier presenting 
Harry Young as the tenor singer and N. B. Roberts, pianist. It was a capacity 
house. 


CROWN LUMBER COMPANY 


The year of the Alaska~Yukon-Pacific Exposition in Seattle, 1909, was made 
historic in Everett by several events and developments, including the city’s first 
great fire, that of August 1, when the courthouse was burned and many other 
buildings in the business district wholly or partly destroyed, as described in the 
‘county government chapter, total loss estimated at $185,000. This year, however, 
brought to the Everett district one of the greatest shipping and timber products com- 
panies of the Pacific Coast, the Charles Nelson Company, of San Francisco, which 
purchased the entire plant and properties of the Mukilteo Lumber Co., of which A. 
A. Scott had been the manager since 1906, he having also been one of the orig- 
inal stockholders of the Clark-Nickerson Company. The Chas. Nelson Company 
formed a subsidiary company for control and operation of the Mukilteo plant, 
named the Crown Lumber Co., with A. A. Scott in charge as manager and vice- 
president, the mill then having a twenty-acre site, a daily lumber capacity of 250,- 
O00 feet and employing 240 men. In September, 1916, the Charles Nelson Co. 
purchased the large cargo mill, box factory and shingle and lath mills of the Puget 
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Sound Mill & Timber Co., established at Port Angeles in 1913 by Michael Earles, 
and Vice President A. A. Scott was made general manager of both plants, and by 
this time the Nelson Steamship Co., owning and operating twenty-five steamships, 
carrying both freight and passengers, began regular service to Puget Sound. The 
Crown Lumber Co. was and is headed by James Tyson of San Francisco, president 
of the Nelson companies. Also in 1909, the K. K. Timber Co., which had been 
established with headquarters at Snohomish in 1907, removed its main offices to 
Everett; this company was first formed by J. W. Keim and W. T. Knowles, and 
its operations, specializing in pole and piling timber, extended into British Colum- 
bia; Mr. Knowles later acquired control of the concern, and in 1920 general 
offices were opened at 2912 Rucker Avenue, this corporation at this time producing 
approximately 100,000 poles and piles annually and employing about 200 men. 


INDUSTRIAL REVIEW FoR 1910 


In March, 1910, the Everett Chamber of Commerce published the result of a 
survey showing that the timber and lumber output of Snohomish County in 1909 
had a total value of $15,708,546, that there was 895,546 acres of virgin timber 
still standing, and that of the estimated total of 19,624,000,000 feet of standing tim- 
ber, 9,624,000,000 was held by railroad grants. In March, 1910, the Everett Gas 
Co. arranged for the laying of forty miles of pipe lines, including a high-pressure 
line along California Avenue and Baker Street to 23rd Street, and city street work, 
chiefly permanent paving of business streets, to the amount of $190,000, was under 
way. Inthe same month construction work on the electric interurban railway from 
Seattle to Everett was being rushed to completion with 500 men employed by Stone 
& Webster, and on May 2 the first passenger car traveled over the new line, 
the new coaches, each fifty-five feet long and equipped with 500-horsepower motors 
and patent air brakes, having arrived from the east in April. 


NEW FEDERAL BUILDING 


On April 16, 1910, the site of the present Federal building was purchased for 
$12,000; Congress decided upon appropriating $130,000 for the Everett Federal 
building, but Postmaster J. M. Vernon stoutly and vigorously opposed the bill, 
the appropriation being entirely too small to provide such a building as the city and 
its rapidly growing business demanded; as a result, Representative Will E. Hum- 
phrey introduced a bill which became a law, increasing the amount to $350,000. 


WALTON LUMBER COMPANY 


In 1912 Everett’s industrial world was greatly augmented by the organization 
of the Walton Lumber Company by Clyde and E. Q. Walton, with the former 
as president, E. ©. Walton later becoming president of the Walton Veneer 
Company, established with a complete new plant on a 130-acre site south of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad in 1923. Originally, this sawmill had a daily capacity 
of 50,000 feet of lumber, employing fifty men, but its capacity was later in- 
creased to 125,000 feet daily for a single shift, although much of its operation 
was in two shifts, cutting 250,000 feet daily and employing 325 men; in 1919 the 
company absorbed the Wallace Timber Company and in 1921 organized the Laz- 
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arus Logging Company, both supplying rough timber for the plant; the Walton 
Veneer Company made a specialty of panel veneering, employing more than 200 
men; both the planing mill and the great veneer plant escaped destruction in the 
great fire of Sunday night, July 25, 1926, when the large lumber plant on the 
north side of the Northern Pacific Railway bridge, and much dry lumber were 
hopelessly burned, the loss being estimated at between $500,000 and $600,000, but 
the company has begun the erection of a still larger plant to occupy the same site. 
It was in 1912 that the Standard Railway & Timber Company purchased the Sul- 
tan Railway & Timber Company, and combined the two concerns, operating two 
complete logging camps on the Sultan River watershed. 


AUTO INDUSTRY GROWS 


Although W. D. Knisely had introduced into Everett the first privately-owned 
automobile only a decade before, in 1912 automobile dealers were already estab- 
lished, selling Fords, Cadillacs, Wintons, White Steamers, Studebakers and Over- 
lands, as well as the Oldsmobile. John Garner, who died in June, 1925, was one 
of the well established dealers in 1912, when he headed the Everett Automobile 
Company, still here, owned and operated by Harry Winde, who purchased a half 
interest with Mr. Garner January 1, 1912, and in July, 1915, purchased the re- 
maining half interest, and handles the Overland and Willys-Knight machines ; 
Bailey Hilton has been the star salesman with this company for more than fifteen 
years; the Studebaker machine was represented for many years by L. R. Pittman, 
in later years succeeded by G. W. and R. V. Fowler, W. R. and R. J. Paddock, 
present owners of the agency and whose territory includes Snohomish, Skagit and 
[sland counties. 


SUMNER IRON WORKS FIRE 


The Jamison Mill Company was organized in 1913 and became an important 
element of Everett’s industrial life, by 1926 employing 125 men; also the H. Lands- 
down Company, introducing an entirely new departure in the lumber trade, a reg- 
ular mail-order establishment, which in 1917 established a modern retail ware- 
house and yard on Cedar Street between Thirty-first and Thirty-second streets ; 
in 1926 this concern was burned out, but immediately began rebuilding. Withal, 
however, 1913 was a sad year for industrial Everett for it brought the destruction 
by fire of the great Sumner Iron Works, established in 1892, which had by this 
time more than trebled its original size and capacity; citizens came to the rescue 
and helped to provide a new site at the north of Lowell, on Third and Forty-first 
" streets, where the initial foundry and unit of the present plant was erected. Mean- 
time, pending orders and contracts were fulfilled by taking over a complete small 
and idle plant in Tacoma, to which the Sumner people added no less than eleven 
new buildings while operating there under lease, before returning to Everett to 
continue production in the newly completed Everett plant, and they have since 
greatly expanded their plant and operations, now employing more than 200 men, the 
monthly output having an average value of more than $30,000; a new steel foundry, 
two ninety-foot additions to the main building and a new boiler factory, equipped 
with a ten-ton traveling crane, have been added; during the American participa- 
tion in the World war this company turned its full force into war production, 
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making ship machinery and steam engines for the American and French govern- 
ments, and after the war redoubled its efforts in the manufacture of mill and 
cannery and marine machinery and power units, many of which were conceived 
and designed by this company, which obtains its steel from astern steel mills, its 
pig iron from Scotland and Utah and its coke from Scotland; Miles Mitchell, 
present treasurer of the corporation, started in as office boy in 1905, the heads 
of the concern being President F. W. Sumner, General Manager T. B. Sumner, 
Secretary Frank F. Sumner and Manager of Works George B. Sumner. 


WEYERHAEUSER MILL B 


In 1914 the Weyerhaeuser Company, which had acquired the 130-acre site of 
the old barge works on the Delta, began covering thirty acres of it with roofs of 
a great plant, known as Mill B, the finest electric-power lumber plant then known 
in the world, its cement stack rising to a height of 203 feet before the close of the 
year, and the initial plant was placed in operation in April, 1915, with a daily 
capacity of 400,000 feet of lumber to be increased to close to 1,000,000 feet by 
the addition of cedar and hemlock units; operation of the plant was under the 
management of William H. Boner; L. 5. Tucker was superintendent of construc- 
tion, E. M. Rogers general superintendent: the buildings were designed by Arthur 
B. Bracna, Everett architect. The Fred K. Baker Lumber Company was formed 
in 1914; two years later William Hulbert bought the controlling interest and elec- 
trified the plant; Mr. Hulbert died in 1919, and in the following year the company 
was reorganized as the present William Hulbert Lumber Company, whose com- 
bination plant on Twelfth Street, Bayside, has a thirty-one-acre site, employs 200 
men and has a daily cutting capacity of 80,000 feet of cedar lumber and 350,000 
shingles. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


On December 4, 1914, the county purchased ten acres of the old James Grant 
homestead from Rev. Father Van der Walle as a site for a combined trout hatchery 
and game bird farm, on Grant Creek near Cicero, with an eyeing station for the 
hatchery at Lake Chapman; this was the basis of the present elaborate stocking of 
Snohomish County lakes and streams and woods with game fish and game birds: 
Game Warden Geo. W. White in 1914 reported that the number of fishing and 
hunting licenses had increased 2,000 within a year to a total of 10,000, and there 
had been fifty arrests for law violations. It was in this year that the neighboring 
town of Marysville received many compliments for the erection of its present 
modern high school building of brick, occupying an entire block frontage on 
State Street. 

In 1915 Everett industries began to feel the effect of World War demands, 
and at the same time received a jolt when 350 Greek nationals residing here 
were ordered by the King of Greece to join the Greek -\rmy. Survey of the 
Sultan River basin for the Everett water system was begun in October, the 
cornerstone of Index granite, the same material to be used as trimming for 
the structure, was laid, marking the beginning of the Everett Federal Building, 
and in September the John Wannabo Camp, Spanish War Veterans, organized 
the Snohomish County Bolo Club, later active in local politics. 

In 1916 W. N. Winter bought the Utah Independent and Pacific telephone 
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systems, with eighteen exchanges and 15,000 subscribers, combining the properties 
under the name of the Puget Sound Telephone Company, operating from Seattle 
to Bellingham, with main offices in Everett under the management of W. M. 
Winter, Sr. The Standard Railway & Timber Company began operating at Oso, 
increasing its annual output of logs for local mills to 70,000,000 feet. 


I. W. W. TRAGEDY 


The most sensational and dramatic episode and saddest tragedy in Everett's 
history occurred in November, 1916. Union shingle weavers employed in the 
local mills had declared a strike and walked out, May 1. Attempts to bring about 
a satisfactory adjustment of the basis of the strike failed; labor agitators appeared 
in the city and carried on a series of inflammatory meetings on street intersec- 
tions, until this system of street agitation was prohibited by the city authorities, 
as it obstructed traffic and caused needless disturbances. Then the fiery street- 
corner orators of Seattle took the matter up, organized a band of reckless men 
and openly threatened to hold meetings and make speeches in Everett streets by 
force if necessary ; the steamer Verona was chartered to carry the crowd to Everett, 
all the men being fully armed with rifles and revolvers. When Sheriff Donald 
McRae of Snohomish County was informed of these men, who were said to be 
leaders and members of the I. W. W., he at once wired word to Seattle that they 
would not be permitted to land their armed vessel and men at the docks of the 
city; this was on Saturday, November 4, and on the following morning, Sunday, 
November 5, the steamer Verona appeared in the Everett harbor, her decks and 
house covered with men, alleged all to have been well armed, and headed for the 
south side of the City dock, where Sheriff McRae and about seventy-five armed 
citizens awaited them. The sheriff stood near a mooring pile and as the Verona 
got ready to cast out her lines, Sheriff McRae warned them that they would not 
be permitted to land. Accounts of what followed agree that this was the signal 
for firing and at the first volley from the boat Sheriff McRae, who stood in full 
view, fell upon the dock, badly wounded in both legs. Volleys from the guns on 
shore caused great havoc on board, many of the men being hit and the rest 
scrambling to the starboard side in such numbers that the boat was well-nigh 
capsized, yet the shooting continued for several minutes from both sides. Among 
the Everett men, besides their leader, Sheriff McRae, who was quickly carried 
out of range after receiving his leg wounds, C. O. Curtis was instantly killed and 
Deputy Sheriff Jeff Beard fatally wounded, dying of his wounds the next morning. 
Five alleged I. W. W. invaders were killed outright on board the boat, their names 
being Harry Pierce and Gus Johnson of Seattle, Hugo Gerlot, John Lorney and 
Felix Baran, and thirty were wounded. The men on the Verona then gave notice 
of their submission and asked for help for their wounded comrades, which was at 
once granted and the wounded men were taken off and sent to the City Hospital 
for immediate medical attention. 

This extraordinary and tragic occurrence was followed for several days by 
much excitement, many meetings, many contradictory stories. Monday, November 
6, a conference of officials of the Shingle Weavers Union, city officials, Federal 
and state labor representatives and citizens, was held with a view to ending the 
shingle weavers’ strike, which had been used as a pretext for the I. W. W. exploit, 
though the local shingle weavers were doubtless guiltless of any connection or 
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even knowledge of it in advance of the actual arrival of the armed vessel. The 
meeting was held in the offices of Judge W. W. Black, and those present included 
William Blackman of the United States Department of Labor, State Labor Com- 
missioner Younger, President Brown of the International Shingle Weavers 
Union, President E. P. Marsh of the State Federation of Labor, A. A. Brodeck, 
W. W. and Lloyd Black, Robert Moody of the First National Bank, E. M. Metz- 
ger, Business Agent C. W. Knapp of the Building Trades Council, E. A. Fran- 
cois, vice-president of the State Federation of Labor; James Ballew of the Plas- 
terers’ Union, Reverend Rogers, Reverend Flint, and Dr. Marlatt. An adjourned 
meeting was held on Wednesday, an all-day and evening consideration of the mat- 
ter, at the conclusion of which an agreement was reached. On November 9, the 
heads of the Shingle Weavers Union signed a statement, which was also a proc- 
lamation, declaring the strike off. This statement was signed by President 
Brown of the International Shingle Weavers Union of America, President E. 
P. Marsh of the Washington Federation of Labor, and Treasurer J. M. Nor- 
ton, who constituted the strike committee. The strike was then formally called 
off at a meeting held November 10, this action being taken by the union in behalf 
of industrial peace, the officials expressing deep regret over the tragedy of No- 
vember 5, in which seven men were killed, and in which the union had no part 
whatever, stating that this action of calling the strike off was determined upon 
after a full conference with Government officers, union officials and Everett citi- 
zens, including the special citizens’ investigating committee. The strike had started 
May 1 and was called off November 10, 1916. 


CHAPTER IV 
WARTIME HISTORY 


EVERETT AND SNOHOMISH COUNTY RESPOND QUICKLY TO NATION’S 
CALL—NAVAL VOLUNTEERS FIRST TO GO—TWO UNITS CALLED TO 
SERVICE—CROWDS WAVE GODSPEED--PERSONNEL OF COMPANIES— 
DRAFT BOARDS OF COUNTY—COUNTY SENDS THREE THOUSAND MEN 
—SNOHOMISH COUNTY HEROES—INDIAN PATRIOTS—RED CROSS AC- 
TIVITIES—TRIBUTE TO WILLIAM HOWARTH—COUNCIL OF PATRIOTIC 
SERVICE—LIBERTY LOAN DRIVES—OTHER WAR DRIVES—MILITARY 
ORGANIZATIONS—NOTABLE DEMONSTRATIONS—ARMISTICE CELEBRA- 
TION—SNOHOMISH COUNTY ROLL OF HONOR. 


The record established by Snohomish County during the World war is one 
deserving of special recognition, not only from the standpoint of the men it fur- 
nished to the various armed branches of our Government, but also because of the 
generous and patriotic work so nobly accomplished by those citizens at home. The 
county felt the declaration of war of April 6, 1917, in a dramatic and forceful 
manner, when on the following morning at 7 o’clock Everett’s first unit departed 
for Bremerton; and from that time until the return of the county’s enlisted men 
and the completion of the many war activities which lasted even for months after 
the armistice, its citizens earned everlasting glory by their accomplishments. 

The same day that President Wilson signed the resolution of Congress declar- 
ing a state of war between the United States and Germany, orders were issued 
mobilizing the navy. These orders were felt in Everett that day, for Ensign Scott 
Reaney, commanding the Sixth Division of the Federal Naval Volunteers of the 
State of Washington, received word to call out his men. With but a few hours’ 
notice these men—mere boys they were for the most part—-assembled for their 
early morning departure on the seventh to a destination which could not be 
announced. 


NAVAL VOLUNTEERS FIRST TO GO 


Although the hour was early, a large crowd gathered at the Great Northern 
Depot to bid farewell to the first contingent to enter the active service of the 
country. The realities of what war means were suddenly brought home to 
every resident of the county. Even strangers to the personnel of the Sixth Divi- 
sion, standing in that crowd around the depot on that early April morning fought 
bravely with their emotions, not because home ties were being severed for them 
at that particular moment, but because they could see into the future and discern 
other separations to come. When strangers to these men had to fight to keep 
back tears, the strain upon friends and relatives must have required almost super- 
human courage to hide the thoughts of the occasion. 

This unit went to Bremerton, where it was assigned to the U. S. South Dakota. 
This ship, together with the Pittsburgh, as flagship, the Frederick and the Pueblo, 
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made up the Pacific Scout Fleet, under command of Rear Admiral William Banks 
Caperton. The South Dakota went from Bremerton to San Francisco, then to 
San Diego, where the fleet was assembled. On May 7 the fleet left San Diego, 
through the Panama Canal, and on June 20 called at Bahia, Brazil. It then called 
at Rio de Janeiro, Montevideo and Buenos Aires. Later the ship was ordered 
to Bahia, and helped patrol the seas for a radius of a thousand miles or more 
from there. After several months of this work, the ship was ordered to New 
York to join the convoy cruiser squadron. Eight convoy trips were made, and 
when the armistice was signed the South Dakota was four days at sea in another 
convoy. Orders returned the ship home; and it was later used to transport sol- 
diers home from France. 

When mustered into service on April 6, the Sixth Division was in command 
of Ensign Richard S. Reaney, divisional officer; Ensign John Murdock McLean, 
Jr., divisional officer, and Ensign Irving W. Parsons, assistant surgeon, now prac- 
ticing in Everett. The records in the adjutant general’s office of the state show 
that the personnel of the unit was as follows: Sylvester Anderson, Alden Bart- 
lett, William Baudry, Edwin Bordsen, Clemens M. Boyle, Elton W. Chase, Percy 
B. Childs, Carl I. Crocker, Charles Flannery, Emory J. Garrett, John L. Grant, 
Carl H. Haggland, Rowan Harmon, Willard Deane Haskell, Lloyd Burton Hatch, 
Howard Hathaway, Jr., Frank W. Johnasen, Preston C. Kane, Russell E. Ketchum, 
George E. Knapp, Henry Korber, Viggo Krieger, Glen Larson, Edward W. 
Lattie, William L. Lebreck, Arthur P. Linn, Carl O. Magnuson, Robert C. Mans- 
field, Evoy N. Merrick, Edmund E. Messenger, Lyle B. Muzzall, Jess I. North, 
Carl A. Paschke, Thomas W. Phillips, Alvin C. Ramstead, Chauncey H. Rich- 
ardson, Fred H. Richardson, Ralph A. Ringman, John P. Shields, Ernest J. Slater, 
Harry G. Slater, Charles H. Smith, Gordon W. Steele, Bert Tisdale, Lloyd A. 
Tooker, Raymond N. Townsend, Harry E. Vandagriff, Charles E. Van Horn, 
Clyde E. Williams, and Barney J. Yanta. Practically all of these men were from 
Everett and vicinity. 


TWO UNITS CALLED TO SERVICE 


The county had two other units which will always receive no small amount of 
consideration in the military lore of this locality. These were two coast artillery 
companies—12th Company, Washington C. A. and 5th Company, Washington 
C. A. The former was composed almost entirely of Everett boys, while the 
personnel of the latter was made up from boys from Snohomish, Monroe, Arling- 
ton, Bothell, Duvall, Lake Stevens, Machias and vicinities, with company head- 
quarters at Snohomish. 

Fifth Company had been in existence for months prior to the entrance of the 
United States into the war, while Twelfth Company was organized in Everett 
about the time it became apparent that the conflict could no longer be avoided. 
All the members of both companies were volunteers. It speaks well for the patriot- 
ism of the county that when it became known that these two units would be called 
into service both companies had “waiting lists.” Many local men were dis- 
appointed because they could not be admitted as members, due to the fact that the 
maximum strength allowed by regulations prevented their enlistments. 

These two companies were called into Federal service on July 25, 1918. Both 
companies had been drilling for several days before their departure. Although 
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the officers of the companies knew for several days the time of departure, this 
fact could not be revealed until the night before they were to leave. On August 
1, 1917, at 533Q.in the morning there were busy soldiers at Everett and Sno- 
homish, for this hour marked the start of their trip to France. Despite the 
secrecy connected with the time of departure, a crowd of several hundred people 
gathered at the Great Northern Depot in Snohomish to bid farewell to the members 
of Fifth Company as it was carried out of town in two special passenger cars and 
a baggage car. Many followed to Everett to witness the departure from there 
for Fort Casey. 


CROWDS WAVE GODSPEED 


It was about 8 o’clock in the morning when Twelfth Company marched to the 
City dock in Everett, and although there were many who did not yet know of 
what was transpiring, a crowd estimated at over 3,000 was on hand at the dock. 
It was some little time before the steamer City of Angeles docked. Loading 
the equipment of the two companies required some time. Departure might pos- 
sibly have been hurried somewhat, but the officers in charge were blessed with 
the possession of no little amount of kindness, and they cannot be criticized if 
they permitted the partings of that morning to be drawn out a little longer than 
might have been considered sufficient by more hardened veterans. Perhaps they 
had desires of their own, too, to linger a few minutes more. While they knew 
that Fort Casey was the destination of the day, none knew how long they were 
to remain at that Puget Sound fort. 

W. H. Mason, Everett attorney, and author of “Snohomish County in the 
War,” the 450-page book which deals with the war history of the county and 
service records of the men of the county who served in the various branches of 
our army and navy, describes the departure of the boat and these units as follows: 

“As the City of Angeles pulled away from the dock, whistles drowned the 
cheers from the shore, and farewells were waved between boat and dock. The 
artillerymen struck up the song of ‘If You Don’t Like Your Uncle Sammy, Then 
-Go Back to Your Home O’er the Sea,’ and followed that with ‘It’s a Long, Long 
Way to Tipperary.’ The crowd lingered, lingered longer than usual, and not 
until the boat was well on its way down the Sound did many return to homes that 
seemed dreadfully lonesome and lacking in the presence of one that nothing else 
could replace. 

“The departure at one time of more than 230 young men from the county 
not only brought home to an equal number of households the realities of war, but 
its effect was felt in still wider circles. The patriotic example of so many promi- 
nent and popular young men of the various communities of the county could not 
but have its influence for good upon the whole county. Their going not only gave 
the country over 230 determined fighting men ready for the front, but their ex- 
ample was a large factor in helping many another young man to reach a patriotic 
decision long before he might have without this influence. For each fighting man 
that the United States mustered into service through these two companies, it se- 
cured a score or more of patriotic workers and citizens who counted so much in 
all the patriotic work that followed during the war period. It became an easy 
matter for the relatives and hundreds of friends of these boys to back them up 
by working to the end that Snohomish County should ‘go over the top’ in every 
drive undertaken. Patriots develop patriotism within the circle of their influ- 
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ence, and Twelfth Company and Fifth Company thus accomplished more than 
many ever stopped to realize. It becomes an easy matter to arouse patriotism 
in a community, no matter how dormant it might apparently be, when young men 
like those who made up these companies quietly and sincerely set such an example. 
Patriots take pride in backing up patriots. That is the reason why this county 
met every war task given it with a will that always spelled victory. The silent 
influence of such units as the Sixth Division of the Federal Naval Volunteers, 
Twelfth Company and Fifth Company, and the many other units that claimed 
the hundreds of Snohomish County boys in the service was a factor that cannot 
be forgotten. And the past tense is not the only one that can be used, for that 
influence will be felt for many years to come.” 


PERSONNEL OF COMPANIES 


The personnel of these two companies as it left on August lst was somewhat 
changed during the following weeks. A few received honorable discharges on 
D. S. C., due to the stringent requirements in force at that time, and these men 
felt this fact keenly. A few were compelled to accept discharges because of de- 
pendents, but over their protests. Some were fortunate to enter later, however, 
These two companies maintained their designations until in December, when a 
reorganization took place, nearly all of these two companies then becoming mem- 
bers of either the Sixty-third Artillery, C. A. C., or of the Sixty-fifth Artillery, 
C. A. C. A few were transferred to the Forty-eighth, and a few to the Sixty- 
ninth Artillery, C. A. C. Several were sent to officers’ training schools and re- 
ceived commissions. 

The personnel of Twelfth Company at the first Federal muster roll at Fort 
Casey, August 16, 1917, was as follows: 

Willis C. Bickford, captain; Leroy Christie, first heutenant; Henry E. Zim- 
merman, second lieutenant; Maynard M. Cardle, first sergeant ; sergeants, Herbert 
H. Swalwell, Lewis C. Conner, Carl L. Fuhrman, Ozro F. Gaston, Monrad C. 
Wallgren, Leonard N. Skalley, Ross D. Alverson, Bert O. Nelson, Roy L. Sex- 
ton; corporals, Arthur O. Roe, Malchus C. English, Walter Eriksen, Samuel L. 
French, William M. Maloney, Frank C. Paine, Francis J. Hauseman, Jack B. 
Swale, Bernard J. Oczkewick, Dean Tracy, Phil B. McIntire, Archibald Douglas; 
cook, Delbert C. Gaffney; mechanics, John D. Fitzmaurice, Ernest B. Sarff; 
buglers, John G. Bruce, Charles F. Emnott. 

Privates first class, Wallace R. Adamson, Winthrop R. Austin, Donald C. 
Currie, Robert B. Currie, Walter DeMars, Thomas E. Headlee, Glen W. Hollo- 
way, Gordon B. Irvine, Harry L. Metzger, Alfred W. Miley, Robert L. Newell, 
Topliff O. Paine, Leslie B. Pierson, Francis J. Reichmann, William E. Schuchart, 
and Raymond A. Stanton. 

Privates, Edward A. Anderson, William A. Anderson, Albert Barraman, Jack 
J. Betts, Vernon A. Burke, Frank J. Carbono, Charles J. Carter, Lyman M. Chitty, 
Harold W. Collingwood, Lawrence B. Collins, George H. Cook, Charles B. Cos- 
tello, Irving M. Coyle, Ray T. Cummins, Delbert E. Darling, John G. Day, Ralph 
Deering, Garrett D. Deffries, Thomas J. Diffly, Nicholas D. Fratt, Ellery F. 
Fravel, Joseph M. Garriott, Charles I. Gleason, Joseph X. Gollman, Clifford H. 
Hagerman, Rollin B. Hawes, Floyd W. Hertz, Joseph F. Jenkins, Ellsworth R. 
Johnson, Harlan Jones, Merrill A. Lewis, Henry R. Linden, Clifford W. Locke, 
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Fred H. Lomas, Walter J. McCann, Donald M. McCrea, Ronger W. McDonald, 
Cyrus K. McNamara, Mathew M. McNamara, Ralph D. Martin, Bertram K. 
Merritt, Charles E. Mitchell, Charles A. Mix, Douglas C. Morris, Walter B. Mor- 
rison, Fred O. Pashley, Mervyn H. Pfeiffer, Lester C. Pringle, Otto J. Redich, 
James A. Requa, Clyde E. Rowley, George E. Shaffer, Albert Shannon, Edward 
C. Sheffield, Courtney M. Smith, Emmett C. Smith, Thad O. Smith, Clare W. 
Solomon, Arthur A. Spencer, Fred S. Suskey, Joseph Tatham, Leonard S. Ten- 
nican, Irving M. Thorsvig, Charles A. Tucker, John H. Wahl, Jack O. Weather- 
bee, Arthur L. Weister, Calvin R. Wells, Charles L. Wickersham, and Leslie W. 
Witney. 

The first Federal muster roll of Fifth Company at Fort Casey on the same 
day showed the following personnel : 

Webley M. Vestal, captain; Roland R. Lane, first lieutenant; William W. 
Hawkins, second lieutenant ; Wilson M. Snyder, first sergeant. Sergeants, Thomas 
Swoboda, Chester D. Tupper, Charles H. Lincoln, Morris W. Stevens, Floyd 
EE. Lord, Joseph P. Maroney, Norman M. McCready, Clarence Hanchett, Walter 
A. Brounty, Merton W. Waller. Corporals, Robert Sinclair, Walter Callahan, 
Roy Bylling, Everett Mathews, Basil B. Zeran, Russell L. Emerson, Max H. 
Servis, Ernest K. Henley, Gordon C. McKinley, Darrell L. Lenfest, Verne Trim- 
ble, Wilson T. Cathey. Cooks, Victor Baril, Milton Leyde. Mechanics, Leon M. 
Haufle, William E. Webster. Buglers, Earl D. Grove, Earl Lysons. 

Privates first class: Harry M. Anderson, Hiram J. Bellinger, Merrill A. 
Brown, Carl J. Green, Charles L. Hodgins, Robert M. Keefe, Francis M. Kinch, 
Allen W. Moran, Donald M. Murphy, Warren H. Perrigo, Rollie R. Reid, Edwin 
Sanford, Reinhold H. Schrotke, Dave Sigel, Walter Sill, Taggart W. Van Asdlen, 
Percy A. Woodruff, David C. Zaepfel. 

Privates: Leonard Anderson, Floyd D. Balch, Edwin D. Bellinger, Earl G. 
Button, James W. Bylling, Quinton Campbell, Ward Campbell, Carl B. Carver, 
Roy J. Carver, Lyall B. Cochran, George H. Curnutt, Harry W. Danker, James 
Dempsey, Robert J. Else, John J. Fahey, Charles E. Farrell, Douglas C. Ford, 
Lawrence S. Fry, Gilbert Funk, Albert Gamble, John R. Gray, Arthur Grove, 
Jesse L. Hansen, Herbert E. Hitsman, Raymond D. Hohmann, Jack C. Hulliger, 
Ronald M. Jones, Allan A. J. Johnstone, Robert V. Johnstone, Frank C. Kinney, 
Robert J. Leake, Oscar Lian, George W. Lincoln, Mervin G. MacDougall, Neil 
A. McGillivray, Walter D. McGillivray, Paul McCann, John P. Marsh, Albert 
Moehring, John Mortenson, Guy A. Munson, James P. Murphy, Leonard W. P. 
Murphy, George F. Nelson, Ray E. Oliver, Leslie H. Pigort, Earl C. Plant, Lorenzo 
B. Pratt, Alphonse Rabie, Harry L. Reder, Edmond A. Richards, Arphus W. 
Ross, Glenn I. Rowley, Charles B. Russell, Merle J. Russell, Edwin L. Sather, 
DeWitt T. Shrewsbury, Alfred L. Snyder, Harry W. Speyers, Frank R. Stone, 
Ole Thompson, John Van Asdlen, Albert Vangemert, James Vercoe, Oscar E. 
Walters, Robert West, Arthur W. Williams, Dewey G. Winehart, Lewis J. 
Winehart, Cecil M. Winnie, Clinton B. Winnie and Albert E. Wognild. 


The Sixty-fifth Artillery started to leave for Camp Merritt on February 27, 
1918, and the regiment sailed for France March 25th. It saw service in the St. 
Mihiel salient, and in the battle of the Meuse Argonne. The regiment sailed from 
Brest on its homeward trip, arriving at Philadelphia January 30, 1919. They 
reached Seattle February 18, and were discharged at Camp Lewis February 28. 

On June 23, 1918, the Sixty-third Artillery started on its trip to France. It 
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arrived at Jersey City late June 19 and was then sent to Camp Mills. On July 
13 the regiment boarded the Empress of Britain, and on the 26th the convoy 
steamed up the Mersey River. From Liverpool they went by rail to Romsey, then 
to Southhampton. Crossing the English Channel on July 29, they landed at Le 
Havre, France. Their return trip from France started from Marseilles February 
6, 1919. On March 12, 1919, the regiment reached Everett, in two sections, to 
receive a glorious welcome. They paraded up Hewitt Avenue before what was 
perhaps the largest crowd ever to witness any event in [verett. They were 
guests of the Woman’s Welfare League for lunch, before going on to Seattle and 


Camp Lewis. Most of the men received their discharges from this unit on 
March 21. 


DRAFT BOARDS OF COUNTY 


A war history of the county would be incomplete without mention of the mem- 
bers of the draft boards of the county who did a vast amount of work. Sheriff 
James McCulloch was chairman of the board of supervisors under the draft law. 
County Auditor Mae Weatherbee and County Physician O. A. Thomle completed 
the membership of this supervising board. The Everett draft board consisted 
of Mayor D. D. Merrill, City Clerk Louis Lesh, and City Physician L. G. Wood- 
ford. The board at Snohomish consisted of H. C. Comegys, James Burton and 
Dr. N. S. McCready. Arlington organized with I. S. Baker, A. M. Wendell and 
C. W. Haskins as members. 

The first appeal agent for the county was John Sandidge, deputy prosecuting 
attorney. When business forced him to resign this office, S. A. Bostwick, promi- 
nent Everett attorney, was named. These boards handled thousands of cases pa- 
tiently, thoroughly, and without complaint of any kind being registered against 
their work. Under volunteer officials in the various precincts in the county, 5,051 
young men, between 21 and 30 years of age inclusive, registered on June 5, 1917. 
On September 12, 1918, 3,447 additional men registered, between the ages of 18 
and 45. Two additional registrations were set apart for men who had become 
twenty-one years of age after the initial registration. The draft boards, appeal 
agent, legal advisory board, and members of the medical fraternity all worked 
unselfishly in Snohomish County to carry out every provision of the Selective 
Service Act; and the work was accomplished smoothly and fiarmoniously 
throughout. 


COUNTY SENDS 3,000 MEN 


Snohomish County furnished well over 3,000 men for the war. Under the 
Selective Service Act Everett furnished 496 men, Snohomish No. 1, at Snohomish, 
sent 509; and Snohomish No. 2, at Arlington, supplied 426 men, a total of 1,435 
men by this method. The county also furnished three full units in the Sixth 
Division of the Federal Naval Volunteers; Twelfth Company, C. A. C.; and Fifth 
Company, C. A. C. Enlistments in the various branches of the army, navy and 
marine corps and allied armies brought this total to well over 3,000 men. 

The first boys to enlist from Everett were Fred C. Spence, Roscoe Spence, 
Thornton A. Sullivan, Karl Hultman and Clarence Eddy, all students in the local 
high school. They enlisted the day President Wilson signed the declaration of 
war, and selected the marine corps. Sullivan became a member of the famous 
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Second Division and received a French Croix de Guerre and a citation from the 
French Army for bravery in action. 

The first drawing of names under the Selective Service Act occurred at Wash- 
ington, D. C., July 20, 1917. No. 258 was the first number drawn. Ole B. Berge, 
3632 Oakes Avenue, Everett, was the man having this number for the Everett 
district. In District No. 1, Vern Gist was the man holding this card; while in 
District No. 2, Takashi Kobasha was the designated man. 

The first men in Everett to pass the physical examination under the Selective 
Service Act were Anthony C. Christianson, Carl I. Larsen and Ragnvold G. John- 
son, on August 3, 1917. Johnson saw service in France with the famous “Wild 
West,” Ninety-first Division, receiving a Distinguished Service Cross for bravery. 

Out of the first eighty-four men examined in Everett by the local board, only 
thirteen asked for exemption. Twenty were found physically deficient. Everett’s 
first quota was 126 men. 


SNOHOMISH COUNTY HEROES 


On September 7, 1917, the first men to leave the three Snohomish County 
districts under the Selective Service Act, departed for Camp Lewis. From Everett 
the men who left were Benjamin F. Dewey, Wendell Black, Harry E. Requa, 
Jacob M. Vick, Henry Manitos and Stanley Holtum. From the Arlington district 
the men sent were Otto Bluemke, Arlington; Walter A. Libby, Stanwood; John 
Kelly, Granite Falls; and Edward Williams, Marysville. The six men from Sno- 
homish sent were Frank Martin, Lowell; Manton P. Unzelman, Snohomish; Fred 
Helmke, Snohomish; Charles M. Cavelero, R. F. D. 1, Everett; James Aikens, 
Snohomish; and George S. Montgomery, Edmonds. 

Of these men Requa and Cavelero did not return. Requa was killed in action, 
and Cavelero reported missing in action. 

Sergeant Richard R. Campbell, now proprietor of a cafe in Everett, entered 
Camp Lewis October 4, 1917. In February, 1918, while in France, he was taken 
from his company and assigned to General Pershing’s train as mess sergeant. He 
was with the commander-in-chief’s special train throughout France and Belgium, 
and in Germany and at Rome. The distinction of serving on General Pershing’s 
train fell to»but few men, and the fact that Sergeant Campbell remained with the 
train until he came home with General Pershing is sufficient proof of the Everett 
man’s ability to fill the responsible position assigned to him. 

Earl M. Faulkner, another Everett boy, won distinction in the war. He en- 
listed at Spokane, and became a member of the Fifth Company, Seventh Machine 
Gun Battalion, Third Division in France. He was a member of the famous ma- 
chine gun battalion which stopped the Germans at Chateau-Thierry and on June 
13, 1918, received fatal wounds in action there. He was awarded a posthumous 
Croix de Guerre and a citation by General Petain. The Everett American Legion 
Post is named in his honor. 

Bernard F. Stiefvater of Lowell was the victim of a German submarine. He 
enlisted as a fireman in the navy on July 3, 1917, and was assigned to the U. S. S. 
William Rockefeller. He had made five trips across the Atlantic safely; but on 
his sixth, and when within eight miles of the Scotland shore the ship was tor- 
‘pedoed. Fireman Stiefvater was in the hold at the time of the explosion, and 
he and two other sailors went down with the boat. That happened on May 18; 
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1918. Stiefvater had been married but one month when he met his death. He 
had married Miss Sadie Heffler April 18, 1918. 

The first Distinguished Service Cross awarded to a Snohomish County man 
was the posthumous one given Jacob B. Teiseth of East Stanwood. He entered 
Camp Lewis April 26, 1918, and in France became a member of the medical de- 
tachment, Sixth Engineers, Third Division. Private Teiseth was small in stature 
—hbarely able to get within the lowered physical requirements—but the following 
citation from General Pershing demonstrated that he was a hero: “Private Jacob 
B. Teiseth (deceased) medical detachment, Sixth Engineers. Distinguished him- 
self by extraordinary heroism in connection with military operations against an 
armed enemy of the United States at Claires Chenes Woods, France, on 20 October 
1918, and in recognition of his gallant conduct I have awarded him, in the name 
of the President, the Distinguished Service Cross. Awarded on 20 November 
1918. John J. Pershing, Commander in Chief.” His unit had 149 battle deaths. 
He was survived by a sister, Mrs. Lars Husby, of East Stanwood, and by a mother 
in Norway. 

Guy L. Cooper of Everett, was another boy to make the supreme sacrifice in 
France. Four brothers from this family, sons of Mr. and Mrs. E. A. Cooper, 
were in the service. Guy Cooper entered Camp Lewis, was transferred to Camp 
Kearney, and sent to France, where he became a member of the famous Twenty- 
eighth Division. He went into action in September, was wounded, and died from 
the wounds three months and one day after entering Camp Lewis. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. L. Johnstone of Arlington had five sons and one son-in-law in 
the war. Lieut. Malcolm MacLaren Johnstone was killed in action in France while 
serving with Company D, Second Engineers, Second Division. His death occurred 
June 4, 1918, on the Chateau-Thierry front, he being instantly killed by a high ex- 
plosive shell. His commanding officer, in writing of Lieutenant Johnstone, said: 
“No officer of our splendid regiment was more popular with both officers and 
men.” His brothers in the service were Allan J. A., Robert V., Norman S., and 
Colin H. 

One other: family from Snohomish County furnished five men. These were 
the sons of Mr. and Mrs. W. D. Morse of Snohomish. The five boys were Kirk- 
wood Morse, Richard G. Morse, William M. Morse, Harry B. Morse, and Julius 
Morse. All five served in the navy. Kirkwood, a chief gunner, was injured in 
an explosion on the Manley, March 19, 1918, and was retired from the service 
from wounds he received at that time. 

Private Joseph J. Sangston of Everett was another boy to lose his life in the 
Argonne Forest in France. He entered Camp Lewis June 24, 1918, and in France 
became a member of Company C, Three Hundred and Fifth Infantry, Seventy- 
seventh Division. On October 13, 1918, while fighting with the “Metropolitan 
Division” he met his death. His first sergeant, a New York boy, reported upon 
his death as follows: ‘Private Sangston met his death in the Argonne Forest 
October 13, 1918, in a brave attempt to rescue a comrade whom he believed to 
be wounded. However, his comrade was dead. Sangston volunteered to take 
out a stretcher with Private Kolb and Corporal Sheridan to bring back Private 
Lout, who was lying directly in front of a Boche machine gun nest. The trio 
got within three feet of their fallen comrade when the machine gun crew opened 
up, and Sangston was practically riddled by the fire. Corporal Sheridan was 
also wounded. Private Kolb was the only one who returned uninjured.” 
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Four men from this county served with the Eighteenth Engineers in France. 
Lieut. Russell D. Farris resigned a commission in the Washington Coast Artillery 
in July, 1917, to enlist in the Engineers, and went to France as a master engineer 
with the Eighteenth. He was later given a commission with the Artillery in France, 
and saw service with the British, French and Americans. Lieut. Ed G. Tarbell, 
also of Everett, rose to a commission in France in the Infantry, after serving with 
the Eighteenth Engineers, and saw battle service. A. B. Cutter of Everett, promi- 
nent locally, rose to the rank of major in France, with this unit; and received 
decorations from the Americans, French and Italians. Herman Saupe of Sno- 
homish died with this unit December 27, 1917. He was a nephew of William 
Whitfield, and son of Mr. and Mrs. E. Saupe, Snohomish pioneers. 

Private Charles E. Hall of Everett was the only man from the county who 
was a member of the famous ‘Lost Battalion,’ commanded by Major Whittle- 
sey, in their memorable experiences in the Meuse-Argonne. This unit of the Three 
Hundred and Eighth Infantry was cut off from the division for six days, starting 
on October 2, 1918. Private Hall acted as a runner for the battalion, and was 
wounded in action. 

INDIAN PATRIOTS 


The Tulalip Indians furnished their share of men for the armed forces of our 
country. ‘The names of these men were James Elson, Alphonsus Bob, Aloysius 
Shelton, Clarence Shelton, Robert E. Shelton, Edward Williams, Ezra Hatch, 
Louis Thomas and Levi Lamont. James Elson fought with the Thirtieth In- 
fantry in France, distinguished himself at Bois de la Cote Lemont, was recom- 
mended for a citation, only to die of pneumonia on December 11, 1918, while 
marching into Germany. Alphonsus Bob was another Tulalip Indian to die during 
his service. He went to France with the Ninety-first Division, and died there 
September 27, 1918, less than two months after entering Camp Lewis. 


RED CROSS ACTIVITIES 


The Red Cross perfected a wonderful organization in Snohomish County dur- 
ing the early days of the war, and throughout the conflict performed masterful 
services. On April 7, 1917, over 100 women met in Snohomish to organize a 
branch, and Mrs. Rose N. Turner was elected president. Mrs. F. W. Setton was 
chosen as secretary, and Mrs. C. W. Gorham treasurer. This branch was assisted 
in its organization at that meeting by women from the Everett organization. 

Two days later about thirty-five women of Monroe organized a branch. Mrs. 
Frank Phelps was chosen president and Mrs. Wedel secretary. A finance commit- 
tee was selected consisting of Mrs. F. W. Thedinga, Mrs. C. L. Newcomb and 
Mrs. J. W. Augustine. 

On the [5th the Edmonds branch was organized, with Mrs. D. B. Burbank 
chosen as chairman. Mrs. Minnie V. Hall was chosen vice chairman, Mrs. C. T. 
Roscoe secretary, and Pearl Jones treasurer. 

On the 19th Mrs. L. C. Palmer of Arlington made a call for the ladies of 
that city to meet on the 23rd to perfect a branch there. This was done, at the 
Hotel Royal, with nineteen charter members. Officers elected were, Mrs. E. E. 
Mose, chairman; Mrs. Charles E. Harris, vice chairman; Miss Garnet Kernaghan, 
treasurer; and Miss Ethel Taylor, secretary. 
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On the same day the Granite Falls Red Cross branch was organized, with the 
following officers: Mrs. I. Southard, chairman; Miss Jessie Gray, vice chair- 
man; Miss Theresa Giesen, secretary; Mrs. George Cook, treasurer. 

On May 11 the annual meeting of the Everett Red Cross was held in the Com- 
mercial Club rooms, and William Howarth was made chairman of the finance com- 
mittee. The following officers were elected: Mrs. J. A. Coleman, chairman; Mrs. 
John F. Manning, vice chairman; Mrs. William Pilz, secretary; Leonard Crosby, 
treasurer; Donald C. Barnes, chairman of the relief committee; J. A. Coleman, 
counsel. At this time there were branches at Arlington, Edmonds, Granite Falls, 
Monroe, Sultan, Stanwood, Snohomish and Three Lakes. 

The Marysville branch was organized May 14, with Mrs. DeWitt C. Owne 
as chairman. 

The Lake Stevens-Hartford-Highland branch perfected its organization on 
May 29th. 

On May 18 the Everett Red Cross started its drive for 5,000 members. Each 
branch in the county did likewise, with the result that at Arlington a week later 
there were 416 members, a gain of 352 new members. Monroe added 412 new 
members, bringing its membership to 470. This same proportion of increase was 
made by every local branch, the people of the county responding readily to the 
call for new members. There were 14,470 members in the county at the end of 
the drive. 

Index organized a branch on May 27th, as did Startup on the same day. Stan- 
wood perfected a branch, with George M. Mitchell as chairman; Mrs. Lee, vice 
chairman; Mrs. Effie Davis, secretary; and W. C. Brockaw, treasurer. 

On June 5 it was announced that Mrs. John F. Manning, Dr. J. F. Manning, 
William Howarth, W. W. Blain and Fred W. Witham had been selected to 
manage the campaign for Everett and Snohomish County in raising the quotas for 
the $1,000,000 drive in the State of Washington. Mr. Howarth was given general 
charge of the drive for the county. This drive started June 18, and by June 26 
Everett and Lowell had subscribed $55,009.15, with a total for the county of 
$75,308.73. Everett’s quota was $35,000, with a total for the county of $45,000. 
Junior Red Cross charters were also established throughout the schools of the 
county, and by March 7, 1918, there were 6,068 children enrolled in this work. 

A second Red Cross drive for war funds occurred during the week of May 
20 to 27, 1918; and again William Howarth was chairman, with a fine organiza- 
tion perfected in Everett and in each locality of the county. The county's quota 
for the second drive was $43,500. The amount subscribed was $118,912.99. As 
an example of the way the people of the county responded to the call, Sultan 
oversubscribed its quota 884 per cent; Arlington 640 per cent; Granite Falls 528 
per cent; Three Lakes 552 per cent; Stanwood 506 per cent. Everett raised 
nearly $68,000, while its quota was $29,150. 

At the annual meeting of the Snohomish County Red Cross held in Everett 
October 8, 1918, Mrs. J. A. Coleman was again elected chairman; Mrs. R. B. 
Williams, vice chairman; Mrs. William Pilz, secretary; E. M. Metzger, treasurer ; 
D. C. Barnes, chairman of civilian relief; William Howarth, chairman of finance; 
A. C. Roberts, chairman of the Junior Red Cross; and J. A. Coleman, councilor. 

The report at this time showed seventeen branches in the county, and forty- 
eight auxiliaries among the churches and schools of Everett. It also showed that 
the output of the chapter from June, 1917, to October, 1918, was: Surgical dress- 
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ings, 373,348; muslin bandages, 32,681 ; hospital linen, 31,325; hospital garments, 
12,487; miscellaneous, 16,238; kits, games, etc., 2,316; wristlets, 2,356; socks, 
8,618; sweaters, 4,374; mufflers, 1,106; helmets, 13. This made a total of 484,- 
862 articles turned out by the women of this organization in the county during 
that period. 

TRIBUTE TO WILLIAM HOWARTH 


The name of William Howarth stood out prominently in the war history of 
Snohomish County. He was greatly respected before the war as a most generous 
employer of labor at the Everett Pulp and Paper Company plant at Lowell; but it 
took the war to endear him to the entire county. His Red Cross leadership is familiar 
to everyone. In recognition of his splendid services, a representative gathering 
at the Elks’ Lodge in Everett on January 6, 1919, presented him with an American 
flag, which bore the following inscription, engraved on the gold plate affixed to the 
mahogany staff: 

Presented to 
Wiliam Howarth 
by 
His Fellow Citizens of Snohomish Co., Wash., 
In Recognition of his Inspiring Leadership 
In the Many Drives So Ably Directed 
By Him During the Great War. 
January, 1919. 


The flag was presented to Mr. Howarth just prior to his departure for Cali- 
fornia to enjoy a well earned vacation. Mr. Howarth throughout the war typified 
American patriotism in giving money without stint, intelligent services con- 
stantly, and setting an example of inspiration to assist in the various lines of war 
work in the county. 


COUNTY COUNCIL OF PATRIOTIC SERVICE 


On August 15, 1917, the organization of the County Council of Patriotic Ser- 
vice was completed and various officers selected. A. H. B. Jordan was chosen 
chairman and publicity; J. A. Powers, food supply and conservation; James A. 
Bellew, labor; E. M. Stephens, chairman of labor; J. T. McChesney, shipbuilding ; 
W. H. Bonner, transportation; Clyde W. Walton, lumber; N. J. Craigue, home de- 
fense; William Howarth, manufacturing and co-ordination of patriotic and county 
societies; J. O. Norris, fisheries; Mrs. W. H. L. Ford, women’s work; Dr. H. B. 
Howard, sanitation and medicines; J. A. Coleman, law and finance; C. R. Frazier, 
educational institutions. 

Auxiliary chairmen for the various towns of the county were also chosen, 
and included B. F. Bird, Snohomish; E. M. Stephens, Monroe; G. M. Mitchell, 
Stanwood; Thomas A. Casey, Sultan; George Startup, Startup; S. T. Smith, 
Marysville; George Murphy, Arlington, and L. H. Lewis, Edmonds. 


LIBERTY LOAN DRIVES 


Snohomish County citizens did their full share in furnishing financial assistance 
to the government during the war. Each quota in every call for assistance was 
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gladly and promptly met, and a generous over-subscription the rule. At the end of 
the First Liberty Loan drive, June 14, 1917, William C. Butler, president of the 
First National Bank in Everett announced that the city had subscribed for bonds in 
the sum of $484,400, which was 25 per cent over the amount asked. This same 
over-subscription occurred in each community in the county. 

Robert Moody was chairman of the Second Liberty Loan drive for Snohomish 
and Island counties, and on October 29, 1917, he announced the total sale as about 
$1,510,000. 

The Third Liberty Loan campaign opened April 6, 1918, with Robert Moody 
again chairman. On April 18 he announced that the county had subscribed for 
$1,654,850 worth of these bonds, while our quota was but $822,000. Everett in- 
vested $925,100 in the issue, while it was asked to subscribe for but $545,000 worth. 

Mr. Moody was again chairman of the Fourth Liberty Loan drive in October, 
1918. The county’s quota was $1,716,200, with $1,890,450 subscribed. Everett’s 
quota of $1,100,000 was raised, and an additional $18,000 subscribed. 

In the final, or Victory Loan drive, Sales Manager Roger Manning and Secre- 
tary K. K. Carrick of the Snohomish County Liberty Loan Committee announced 
on May 9, 1919, that every district had more than met its quota. As an example 
of what was done in this drive, their report showed that Tulalip had made the re- 
markable record of subscribing for twenty-five times its allotment, raising $75,000, 
while the amount required was but $3,000. 

During all of these drives such men as George M. Mitchell, of Stanwood; Fred 
McCann and S. T. Smith, of Marysville; George Murphy, of Arlington; Whit H. 
Clark, of Monroe; C. W. Gorham, of Snohomish; L. W. Lewis, of Edmonds; 
Phil Hingson, of Index; W. M. Jenkins, of Sultan; William Shelton, of Tulalip; 
and K. K. Carrick, Roger Manning, Charles Maybury, Lew V. Day, and many 
others in Everett performed valuable services and devoted much of their time and 
energy to the successful conclusion of the work at hand. 

As an example of the way employes responded to the call for funds, the men 
working in the local lumber mills can be cited. Frank Martin, one of the fore- 
most war workers of the county, issued a statement on May 10, 1919, showing that 
the men employed in the Weyerhaeuser lumber mills in Everett subscribed for a to- 
tal of $240,200 worth of Liberty Bonds during the five drives. Employer and 
employe alike did everything asked of them. During the Second Liberty Loan 
L. L. Crosby, of the First National Bank of Everett, announced that the Everett 
Pulp and Paper Company had invested $100,000 in war bonds; and that the 
family of William Howarth had purchased $30,000 of the issue. 


OTHER WAR DRIVES 


The United War Work campaign between November 11 and 18, 1918, was 
another call for funds. The quota for Everett and Snohomish County was $69,- 
393, Everett’s allotment being $43,378. William Howarth, who was connected 
with most of the drives during the war, was county chairman, and J. H. Carter, 
of Everett, was publicity manager. The county raised $88,502, an even $50,000 
being subscribed in Everett. 

The Armenian Relief drive opened on March 8, 1919, with A. A. Brodeck, 
chairman; E. C. Olson, secretary and treasurer; Robert Moody, E. M. Metzger, 
A. M. Chitty, Peter N. Stankovitch, Lew Day and Rev. Edgar M. Rogers, as the 
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committee in charge. The quota for the county was $11,565, the money to be used 
for the relief of destitute women and children in Armenia, Caucasus, Syria, Pales- 
tine, Egypt, Mesopotamia and Persia. This drive was met with the same generous 
response by the citizens of the county. 


OTHER WAR ACTIVITIES 


Judge Ralph C. Bell was chairman of the Legal Advisory Board which included 
nearly every attorney in the county, all of whom contributed much time and effort 
to the work. 7 

The Twelfth Company Auxiliary was organized on May 17, 1917, with Mrs. 
George Deering as president. Other officers elected at that time were Mrs. Dan 
Currie, vice-president; Mrs. J. H. Mitchell, secretary; and Miss Mae Weatherbee, 
treasurer. This organization did much to assist in war work in general, paying 
particular attention to the members of Twelfth Company from Everett. 

On October 22, 1917, the National League for Women’s Service in Everett 
appointed new officers, with Mrs. J. F. Manning as county chairman. The new 
officers were Mrs. M. M. Smith, vice chairman; Mrs. A. D. Lucas, chairman of 
finance; Mrs. R. R. McPhail, secretary; Mrs. R. A. Quigley, treasurer; Mrs. 
Susan A. Gowan, chairman of society committee; Mrs. M. S. Arnold, chairman of 
home economics; Mrs. C. B. W ight, chairman of motor division; Miss Mae 
Weatherbee, chairman of general service; Mrs. William Hulbert, chairman of war 
mothers; Mrs. J. E. Stone, chairman of overseas relief work; Mrs. M. T. Winter, 
chairman of hostesses; Mrs. Bert Larish, chairman of teas. 

J. A. Powers, Everett groceryman, served throughout the war as county food 
administrator and chairman of the food committee. 

The Everett Daily Herald, along with other notable war work contributed by 
the press of the county, conducted a tobacco fund campaign for the men under 
arms; and through small donations collected several hundred dollars for this pur- 
pose. 

Everett furnished several men who were faithful members of the Four 
Minute Men. These were R. J. Faussett, S. A. Bostwick, A. W. Swanson, W. W. 
Black, H. W. Holmes, and W. G. Shepard. These men devoted a great deal of 
their time to speaking in all campaigns during the war, and their work resulted in 
noteworthy accomplishments. 


MILITARY ORGANIZATIONS 


When the Second Washington Infantry and Coast Artillery companies were 
mustered into service at the commencement of the war, Washington was left 
without any local soldiers. To provide a force at home, the state thereupon 
began plans to replace these units, and the Washington State Guard was formed, 
with Company C at Everett and Company D at Snohomish. Active enlistments in 
these two companies began August 1, 1917. C. A. Turner was chosen captain of 
the Everett company, and Philip O. McKee captain of the Snohomish company. 
When Captain Turner resigned to enter active service, Lieutenant B. W. Paschke 
was selected as captain of the Everett unit. Noah Shakespeare and W. H. Mason, 
Everett lawyers, were then selected as first and second lieutenants of Company C. 
Herbert C. Halterman and Ralph E. Main were the lieutenants chosen for 
the Snohomish company. 
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Later Captain Paschke was made a major, Shakespeare becoming captain, Ma- 
son advancing to first lieutenant, and Sergeant Fred A. Milheim being promoted to 
second lieutenant. | 

These two companies were at this time in no sense national guardsmen; but 
during the latter part of 1917 steps were taken to re-organize for the purpose of 
qualifying for nationalization. This was accomplished, the regiment becoming 
what is now the Third Regiment, National Guard of Washington. In the re- 
organization Major Paschke again became captain of the company at Everett, re- 
named Company M, with Mason and Milheim as lieutenants. Captain Shakespeare 
was transferred to the Judge Advocate General’s office. 

During the period of the war these two companies took an active part in war 
work at home and accomplished much good as a factor in preventing any threatened 
disturbances locally. Many men who later entered the war first went through these 
two companies, and received their preliminary training with them. 


NOTABLE DEMONSTRATIONS 


It will undoubtedly be years until larger and more enthusiastic de:nonstrations 
and parades will occur in this county in comparison to those of 1917 and 1918. 

The first big war demonstration was in Everett on April 25, 1917. It was 
planned by the Everett EIks. Mayors D. D. Merrill of verett, and J. W. Hall of 
Snohomish, issued proclamations declaring the day a legal holiday, as did other 
communities. This was perhaps the largest parade ever held in Everett, actual 
count placing the number in line at close to eight thousand. It was led by Captain 
Samuel Mellison, Indian War veteran, who always led Everett parades. Six 
bands participated, including the Bremerton Naval Band, Seattle Firemen’s Band, 
Grinnell’s Band, and the A. F. of M. Band. Military organizations, including 
Company M, 2nd Washington Infantry, 12th Company, C. A. C., and 5th Com- 
pany, C. A. C.; lodges, school children, veterans of previous wars, Red Cross mem- 
bers, Tulalip Indians, and large delegations from every community in the county 
were in line. Banners of all kinds were carried, including one from Arlington 
bearing the words, “We want peace and will fight for it.” Hon. Will H. Thomp- 
son, of Seattle, delivered an address after the parade, to arouse enthusiasm for 
the forthcoming Liberty Loan drive. 

On April 17, 1918, Arlington witnessed the largest parade which ever occurred 
on its streets. A military touch was given by units of the Spruce Division sta- 
tioned in the county, and by the presence of Co. M, 3rd Washington Infantry. Will 
H. Thompson, of Seattle, spoke to the audience. It was estimated that over 6,000 
visitors gathered in Arlington from various parts of the county. On May 4, 1918, 
Stanwood was the scene of a large gathering. To lend interest to the day a bat- 
talion drill by Co. M, of Everett, Co. D, of Snohomish, and the Bellingham com- 
pany of the newly organized National Guard regiment assembled for manceuvers. 
Major Paschke commanded the battalion, Lieutenant W. H. Mason the Everett 
company, and Captain Phil McKee, the Snohomish company. A large crowd 
from all parts of the county witnessed the manceuvers, after which the ladies of 
Stanwood served the guardsmen with a bounteous lunch. Patriotic citizens of 
Everett, Snohomish and Bellingham donated the use of cars to take the guardsmen 
to Stanwood. | 

The Liberty Loan parade in Everett on April 18, 1918, and the Fourth of July 
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parades of 1917, and 1918, were ones that will be hard to equal in the future 
for size and interest. Nor should we forget the Hewitt Avenue scene of March 12, 
1919, when “our boys” began to reach home. This was the day when members of 
the 63rd Artillery reached Everett from their experiences in France. It was three 
minutes before noon when the first section of the troop train carrying 454 men and 
sixteen officers stopped at the Everett depot. The street had been lined for hours 
in anticipation of the homecoming, the Everett guardsmen doing guard duty around 
the depot. It was estimated that 15,000 people participated in the demonstration of 
welcome that met the Snohomish County boys this first day at home after months 
of war service. The day brought forth smiles, tears, silence and cheers, mingled 
in such manner that none present that day will ever forget. After parading through 
town, the men were feasted at the Pastime Pool Room by ladies of the city, and 
the officers dined at the Elks Club. A second train arrived a few hours later, when 
a second welcome was given. These demonstrations will always stand out in the 
history of the county during our participation in the World war. 


ARMISTICE CELEBRATION 


Everett held its own in celebrating the Armistice. Coming unexpectedly and 
at an hour when many were asleep was no drawback to properly acknowledging 
the event. By means of whistles, telephone calls, honking of auto horns, dragging 
of tin cans tied to motor vehicles, and other effective means, the city was aroused 
from its slumber and the noise augmented. There was no work in Everett on the 
11th of November. The whole county seemed to gather in Everett. The paper 
mill, all lumber and shingle mills in the city, and every other industrial concern 
closed shop for the day. An impromptu parade was formed, everybody joining 
in. Commissioner of Public Safety T. J. Kelly headed the parade. Lodges, mill 
workers, school children, employers and employes of every station of life joined 
ranks in the outpouring of gladness and relief. The Rotarians dug up the old city 
hall bell, and it was hauled around town in a truck, loudly ringing the glad tidings of 
peace. All thoughts of doing anything but giving expression to feelings long pent 
up were banished, and joyful crowds thronged the streets of Everett throughout 
the day. 


| SNOHOMISH COUNTY ROLL OF HONOR 

Snohomish County suffered heavily during the war. One hundred and twenty- 
four men and two Red Cross nurses were killed or died in the service. Men from 
this county served in almost every fighting division organized in France. The 
losses in deaths were particularly heavy among the men who served with the 91st 
Division. This, of course, was natural, for the “Wild West” Division contained 
several hundred men from this county, and the unit suffered 1,390 deaths in battle. 
W. H. Mason, in his war history of the county, compiled a complete casualty list 
for the county, and his record shows the following deaths: 

Alexander, Merle, Snohomish. Private U.S. Army. Died in camp in Califor- 
nia, July, 1919. 

Ameden, Adonijah B., Everett. Private, 7th Co., P. S., C. A. C. Died at 
Fort Worden, November 11, 1918. 

Anderson, Benjamin N., Marysville. Private, Co. D, 361st Infantry, 91st Divi- 
sion. Killed in action October 9, 1918. 
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Anderson, Oscar G., Arlington. Private, Co. A, 14th Infantry. Drowned in 
Lynn Canal, Alaska, April 24, 1918. 

Ansel, George E., Everett. Private, Co. I, 321st Infantry, 61st Division. Died 
in France November 13, 1918, from wounds received November 11, 1918. 

Aune, Einer D., Everett. Private, U.S. Army. Died at Camp Lewis Novem- 
ber 2, 1918. 

Bagley, Glenn Thompson, Three Lakes. Seaman, U. S. N. R. F. Died at 
Bremerton, October 12, 1918. 

Baker, Harvey C., Everett. Private, U. S. Army, A. E. F. Died in France. 

Belfountaine, Vincent Louis, Everett. Private, 72nd Canadian Overseas Bat- 
talion. Reported missing September 28, 1918. Death confirmed July 31, 1919. 

Bennett, Leo F., Monroe. Sergeant, 834th Aero Squadron, A. E. F. Died in 
New York, December 17, 1918. 

Black, Charles M., Everett. Corporal, Co. L, 126th Infantry, 32nd Division. 
Died August 31, 1918, from wounds received in action. 

Blythe, Roderick, Robe. Private, Co. M, 23rd Infantry, 2nd Division. Killed 
in action July 2, 1918. 

Bob, Alphonsus, Tulalip. Private, Co. D, 361st Infantry, 91st Division. Died 
in France September 27, 1918. 

Boettcher, Hugo W., Monroe. Private, Co. I, 26th Infantry, Ist Division. 
Killed in action July 19, 1918. 

Bowers, Carl W., Everett. Private, U. S. Army, A. E. F. Killed in action. 

Brenner, Louis, Everett. Private, 308th Infantry. Killed in action October 
10, 1918. 

Bruseth, Joseph E., Arlington. Private, Co. L, 111th Infantry, 28th Division. 
Died in France, October 4, 1918, from wounds received in action. 

Buli, Albert, East Stanwood. Private, 108th Co., Marine Corps. Killed in 
action November 6, 1918, in the Meuse-Argonne. 

Burbank, Richard Bosworth, Edmonds. Private, S. A. T. C., Washington 
State College. Died at Pullman, November 2, 1918. 

Byrd, Clemmie, Everett. Private, 339th Infantry. Died of wounds received 
in action. 

Cairns, Roy Edward, Everett. Private, 18th Balloon Co. Died at Camp Morri- 
son, October 16, 1918. 

Casperson, Carl F., Everett. Private, U. S. Marine Corps. Died at Ports- 
mouth, Va., November 9, 1918. 

Cavelero, Charles M., Everett. Private, Supply Co., 361st Infantry, 91st Divi- 
sion. Reported missing in action. 

Cooper, Guy L., Everett. Private, Co. A, 109th Infantry, 28th Division. 
Died from wounds September 27, 1918. 

Cooper, Jacob J., Everett. Private, 40th Co., P. S., C. A. C. Died at Fort 
Worden, November 9, 1918. 

Crandall, Howard, Everett. 

Cummings, Albert, Everett. Private, U. S. Army. Died at Camp Dix, 
October 11, 1918. 

Dahl, John T., Everett. Private, Co. K, 13th Infantry, 8th Division. Died at 
Camp Fremont, October 21, 1918. 

Damours, Elmer L., Silver Lake. Private, U. S. Army, A. E. F. Killed in 
action. - | 
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Danner, Frank C., Everett. Private, Co. D, 361st Infantry, 91st Division. 
Killed in action October 10, 1918. 

Dean, Albert R., Everett. Private, Co. E, 140th Infantry. Killed in action 
September 29, 1918. 

Dooley, Michael, Everett. 

Elster, David L., Everett. Private, Air Service. Died at Fort Worden, October 
22, 1918. 

Elverud, James M., Everett. 

Elwell, Goliath E., Monroe. Seaman, U. S. Navy. Died at Brooklyn Navy 
Yard in December, 1917. 

Engebretsen, Andrew, Norman. Corporal, Co. D, 361st Infantry, 91st Divi- 
sion. Jilled in action October 11, 1918. 

Faulkner, Earl M., Everett. Private, Co. A, 7th M. G. Bn., 3rd Division. 
Killed in action at Chateau-Thierry, June 13, 1918. Awarded a posthumous 
Croix de Guerre. 

Fenstra, Chester, Everett. Private, Co. B, 110th Infantry, 28th Division. 
Killed in action September 27, 1918. 

Fitzmaurice, John D., Everett. Sergeant, Battery F, 65th Artillery, C. A. C. 
Died at Brest, France, January 3, 1919. | 

Flaig, Carl, Everett. 

Fletcher, Charles, Everett. 

Freese, Frank William, Edmonds. Private, Co. L, 126th Infantry, 32nd Divi- 
sion. Died in France October 19, 1918, from wounds received in action. Awarded 
a posthumous Croix de Guerre. . 

Fulton, Frank C., Arlington. Private, 22nd Co., P. S., C. A. C. Died at 
Fort Worden October 26, 1918. 

Glidden, Roy D., Sultan. Private, Co. H, 322nd Infantry, 81st Division. 
Killed in action November 10, 1918. 

Green, John Frederick, Everett. Private, 40th Co., C. A. C. Died at Fort 
Worden November 3, 1918. 

Gregory, Wayne Leslie, Hartford. Seaman, U.S. Navy. Died at Pelham Bay 
Park January 29, 1919. 

Haberland, Franklin W., Everett. Private, 79th Co., 6th Regiment, U. S. M. 
C., 2nd Division. Killed in action July 18, 1918. 

Hagstrom, Erick, Monroe. Cook, U. S. Army, A. E. F. Died in France. 

Halkett, Duncan, Everett. Private, Co. D, 92nd Canadian Infantry. Kiuiled 
in action in July, 1917. 

Hancock, Frank, East Stanwood. Private, Co. K, 110th Infantry, 28th Divi- 
sion. Killed in action September 26, 1918. 

Harrigan, Mark, Everett. 


Harrison, J. Fred, Everett. Private, Scouts and Snipers Section, 2nd Canadian 
Battalion. Killed in action November 6, 1917. 

Hawks, John, Pinehurst. Private, Co. M, 126th Infantry, 32nd Division. 
Killed in action August 1, 1918. 

Healy, Nicholas, Everett. Lieutenant, Aviation Corps. Killed in an accident 
at San Diego, May 3, 1918. 

Hill, Arthur, Lowell. Private, Co. D, 361st Infantry, 91st Division. Died 
from wounds October 4, 1918. 
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Hill, Paul, Everett. Sergeant, Co. B, 361st Infantry, 91st Division. Died 
from wounds October 3, 1918. 

Iverson, Charles M., Hartford. Seaman, U. S. Navy. Reported missing 
from the S. S. Lake Moon, April 11, 1918. — 

James, Elson, Tulalip. Private, Co. I, 30th Infantry, 3rd Division. Died 
in Germany, December 11, 1918. Citation for bravery recommended. 

Jensen, Andrew, Everett. Private, U. S. M. C. Killed at Guantanamo Bay, 
Cuba, in February, 1918. 

Johnson, Ole N., Arlington. Private, Co. D, 36lst Infantry, 91st Division. 
Died from wounds October 13, 1918. 

Johnstone, Malcolm M., Arlington. Lieutenant, Co. D, 2nd Engineers. Killed 
in action June 13, 1918. 

Jones, Gay L., Snohomish. Private, Co. C, 361st Infantry, 91st Division. 
Died from wounds October 13, 1918. 

Kantner, William G., Everett. Lieutenant, Medical Corps, Base Hospital No. 
50, A. E. F. Died in October, 1918. 

Kelley, Charles LeRoy, Everett. Private, 78th Co., 6th Regiment, U. S. M. C., 
2nd Division. Killed in action July 19, 1918. 

Kincaid, Arthur R., Monroe. Private, Co. G, 36lst Infantry, 91st Division. 
Killed in action September 30, 1918. 

Koplitz, Willham E., Snohomish. Corporal, 362nd Infantry, 91st Division. 
Killed in action. 

Krentz, Ernest R., Everett. Sergeant, Co. B, 361st Infantry, 91st Division. 
Killed in action October 3, 1918. Received a posthumous citation. 

-Leifels, Albert, Everett. 

Le Maitre, Jules, Snohomish. Private, Co. M, 23rd Infantry, 2nd Division. 
Killed in action in France. 

Lovelace, Russell H., Everett. Private, Co. B, 14th Infantry. Died at Camp 
Dodge, Iowa, October 15, 1918. 

McCall, Frank, Everett. Private, U.S. Army. Killed in action April 18, 1918. 

Marks, Edmund, Everett. 

Marshall, Jesse G., Edmonds. Private, U. S. Army. Died in France. 

Martain, William D., Monroe. Private, Battery C, 146th Field Artillery. Died 
from wounds July 26, 1918. 

Martin, Ralph D., Everett. Private, Battery D, 63rd Artillery, C. A. C. Died 
at Fort Casey, May 1, 1918. 

Metcalf, Jack Forrest, Arlington. Private, Co. H, 102nd Infantry, 26th Divi- 
sion. Killed in action July 24, 1918. 

Miller, Thomas J., Everett. Private, Hqrs. Co., 361st Infantry, 91st Divi- 
sion. Killed in action October 1, 1918. 

Mobius, Frank, Hartford. Private, Co. G, 102nd Infantry, 26th Division. 
Killed in action October 18, 1918. 

Moody, C. E., Everett. Private, 72nd Canadian Highlanders. Killed in action 
November 1, 1918. 

Moore, Christopher, Everett. Private, 5th Canadian M. G. Bn. Killed in 
action in France, 1917. 

Nerland, Martin, Arlington. 

Newman, Reginald W., Snohomish. Private, U. S. Army, A. E. F. Died June 
6, 1918. 
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Nielson, Frederick, Everett. Battery B, 11th F. A. Died at Camp Zachary 
Taylor, October 17, 1918. 

O’Connor, Eugene M. P., Everett. Private, U. S. Army. Died at Pullman, 
Wash., October 30, 1918. 

Olmstead, Benjamin G., Everett. Private, Co. D, 20tn Engineers. Lost his 
life when the Tuscania was torpedoed February 5, 1918. 

O’Neal, William L., Fortson. Private, Co. L, 36lst Infantry, 91st Division. 
Died from wounds November 2, 1918. 

Owens, William, Monroe. Corporal, Co. C, 36lst Infantry, 91st Division. 
Killed in action October 3, 1918. 

Pickering, Lester B., Duvall. First lieutenant, Co. C, 316th Engineers, 91st 
Division. Died in France October 15, 1918. 

Pierce, Luther E., Everett. Private, U. S. Army. Died at Camp Lewis, 
October 27, 1918. 

Pillsbury, Bernard E., Lowell. Private, Troop C, lst Cavalry. Died at Camp 
Harry J. Jones, February 4, 1919. 

Potell, George A., Everett. Sergeant, U. S. Army. Died from wounds in 
France September 9, 1918. 

Potter, Jess I., Snohomish. Private, Hqrs. Co., 62nd Artillery, C. A. C. 
Died in France November 2, 1918. 

Requa, Harry E., Everett. Private, Co. M, 36lst Infantry, 91st Division. 
Killed in Belgium November 1, 1918. 

Rogers, Louis, Arlington. Private, 6th Co., 18th Reserve Bn., Canadian 
Forces. Killed in action. | 

Ronning, Sigurd, Everett. Private, Co. L, 36lst Infantry, 91st Division. 
Killed in action October 10, 1918. | 

Sangston, Joseph J., Everett. Private, Co. C, 305th Infantry, 77th Divi- 
sion. Killed in action October 13, 1918. Citation recommended. 

Satterfield, Floyd D., Everett. Private, 8th Co., 5th Regiment, U. S. Marine 
Corps, 2nd Division. Died of wounds October 8, 1918. 

Saupe, Herman, Snohomish. Private, Co. F, 18th Engineers. Died in France 
December 31, 1917. 

Schoenrock, William A., Everett. Private, Co. M, 347th M. G. Bn. Killed 
in action November 1, 1918. 

Seipel, Andrew W., Pinehurst. Captain, Co. K, 39th Infantry, 4th Division. 
Died in France August 6, 1918. 

Short, Elmer, Monroe. 

Sideen, Oscar, Arlington. Private, A. S. A. P. Died at Vancouver Barracks, 
December 31, 1918. : 

Snyder, Alfred L., Snohomish. Private, Battery F, 63rd Artillery. Died at 
Denver, Colo., June 11, 1919. 

Stevens, Bert, Norman. Private, Hqrs. Co., 361st Infantry, 91st Division. 
Killed in action September 26, 1918. , 

Stiefvater, Bernard F., Lowell. Fireman, U. S. Navy. Lost his life when 
the William Rockefeller was sunk by a German submarine, May 18, 1918. 

Stocking, Braddock, Snohomish. Corporal, 16th Co., C. A. C. Died at Fort 
Mills, P. I., August 27, 1917. 

Stoehr, William Philip, Sultan. Corporal, Co. D, 361st Infantry, 91st Division. 
Died from wounds October 4, 1918. 
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Stone, John, Everett. Private, U.S. Army. Died at Camp Lewis, November 
16, 1918. 

Sugars, Richard, Everett. Private, Co. M, 23rd Infantry, Ist Division. Died 
July 18, 1918, from wounds received in action. 

Taylor, Henry A., Silverton. Private, U. S. Army. Died October 13, 1918, 
from wounds received in action. 

Teiseth, Jacob B., East Stanwood. Private, Medical Detachment, 6th Engin- 
eers. Jilled in action October 20, 1918. Awarded D. S. C. 

Thomas, Lloyd Ira, Everett. Private, Tank Corps. Died at Fort Wayne, 
October 31, 1918. 7 

Tuengel, Herman E., Snohomish. Private, Co. B, 347th M. G. Bn., 91st Divi- 
sion. Killed in action September 28, 1918. 

Uddman, Erick A., Everett. Private, U. S. Army. Died in France, January 
13, 1919, from effects of gas. 

Vasgard, Albert, Everett. Corporal, Troop L, 12th U. S. Cavalry. Died at 
Hachita, N. M., February 26, 1919. 

Wallis, Joe Harris, Arlington. Private, M. G. Co., 322nd Infantry, 81st 
Division. Killed in action November 9, 1918. 

Wetstein, Ellis D., Mukilteo. U. S. Navy. Died at sea on the U. S. S. 
South Dakota, May 16, 1917. 

Wik, Andrew, East Stanwood. Private, Co. F, 362nd Infantry, 91st Division. 
Killed in action September 27, 1918. 

Wilson, Chester W., Arlington. Private, University of Washington Ambu- 
lance Unit, Section No. 570. Killed in accident in France January 15, 1918. 

Winehart, Earl T., Snohomish. Private, Co. E, 157th Infantry, U. S. Army. 
Killed in action. 

Winter, H. W., Everett. 

Wood, Edwin Dwight, Jr., Everett. Private, Co. L, 28th Infantry, 1st Division. 
Killed in action July 20, 1918. 

Wright, Frederick S., Everett. Private, 536th Motor Truck Co. Died at 
Brest, October 18, 1918. 

Downs, Mayme, Everett. Red Cross nurse. Died November, 1918. 

Thorsen, Emma J., Silvana. Red Cross nurse. Died November 25, 1918, 
at Camp Dodge. 


CHAPTER V 


POST WAR HISTORY 


PORT OF EVERETT CREATED—HEALTH STATISTICS—DEATH OF JOHN T. 
McCHESNEY—CHANGE AND PROGRESS-—STORY OF EVERETT POST- 
OFFICE—STREET CAR TRACKS JUNKED—MONTE CRISTO HOTEL—PROS- 
PERITY REIGNS IN 1926—RECENT ACTIVITIES—A CITY OF DESTINY. 


In the last year of the war, 1918, Everett began to prepare for future indus- 
trial and commercial expansion, and on April 8 the business men of Everett peti- 
tioned the county commissioners for the creation of a port district, the original 
petition being for a district composed of only part of the county, which after sev- 
eral hearings the county commissioners, J. C. Falconer, John L. Boyle and C. H. 
Quast, increased to take in the entire county and ordered a special election for 
June 18; but the original petitioners then withdrew the petition, W. A. Johnson, 
E. M. Metzger and D. D. Merrill acting for the petitioners. On May 27 a new 
petition was presented describing the present port district area, eliminating Sno- 
homish, Arlington, Silvana and Stanwood, and the special election of July 13 valid- 
ated the creation of the Port of Everett district, of the total vote of 1,789 only 57 
being cast against the proposition, and A. D. McAdam, Chas. W. Miley and Albert 
W. Burke being elected as the first port commissioners. One of the ambitious war 
industry ventures, materialized, unfortunately, too late in the war period, was a 
complete modern shipbuilding plant, established on the waterfront near the foot of 
25th Street, south of the old flour mill; the plant was ready for full operation early 
in the autumn of 1918, had been accepted as fit by the government and had several 
contracts for new steamships, but the armistice of November 11 proved fatal to the 
industry ; the stock company soon fell into the hands of a receiver, the plant was 
dismantled, the machinery sold and in 1925 the old shipyard building was torn 
down and the site cleared for normal industrial use. 


HEALTH STATISTICS 


The health of the people of Everett continued its excellent record, for the cen- 
sus of 1920 showed that the annual death rate was but 10.7 per thousand popula- 
tion and the mortality of children under five years was 21.6 per thousand, the low- 
est recorded in comparison with mortality in the leading eastern and middle west- 
ern cities. One of the novel industries established in 1921 was the manufacture of 
alder clothes pins and wooden plugs for paper rolls; this was an auxiliary industry 
in connection with a new shingle mill built by the Irving-Dougherty Company at 
Blackman’s Point, now employing forty men, the officers of the company being 
Joseph Irving, president, J. A. Dougherty, vice president, and J. Alexander, secre- 
tary-treasurer. By this time, Everett had become a considerable salmon packing 
center, the Everett Packing Company having a total pack of 100,000 cases, and 
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employing 400 men, and the American Packing Company 60,000 cases, and em- 
ploying 140 men. In fact, Snohomish County was rapidly advancing as a manu- 
facturing district, and the Everett Chamber of Commerce in 1922 reported 294 fac- 
tories of different kinds operating in the county in that year, with an annual produc- 
tion valued at more than $50,000,000. Twenty-three mills cutting lumber exclusive- 
ly in 1922 had a combined output of 836,035,000 feet ; 24+ exclusive shingle mills and 
eight mills cutting both lumber and shingles, cut 1,506,009,000 shingles, the market 
values of the products being $20,900,875 for lumber and $4,894,529 for shingles, a 
grand total of $25,795,404. The Sauk River Lumber Company was organized in 
1922, with N. C. Jamison president, Joseph Irving vice-president, W. C. Butler 
treasurer and A. H. B. Jordan secretary, and the company built a fifteen-mile rail- 
road from Sauk to Darrington as an artery of its modern timber camp, employing 
300 men by 1926 and equipped to deliver 100,000,000 feet of timber annually. 


DEATH OF JOHN T. M CHESNEY 


Over a period of twenty-one years that were the most abundantly fruitful and 
substantial in the history of the city, John T. McChesney, as president and general 
manager of the Everett Improvement Company, had been foremost in practically 
all movements for the upbuilding of the city; he was a man of dynamic personality 
and extraordinary energy, qualities which he taxed to the limit throughout his 
city-building years in Everett. In the winter of 1921-22, this tremendous physical 
and mental pressure began to affect his health. Early in the summer he was per- 
suaded to journey to California in the hope of restoring his wonted vigor, and 
while there specialists performed a surgical operation, but the result did not bring 
the relief hoped for, and late in the summer Mr. McChesney returned to Everett, 
though in less feeble health than when he left for the south. He died on Sunday 
evening, September 10, 1922, in his home at 2230 Rucker Avenue. Annoncement of 
the death of this resourceful and creative leader of the Smokestack City was received 
with manifest regret throughout the Pacific northwest, and was a memorable 
shock to all the people of Everett and Snohomish County. The leading editorial 
appearing in the Everett Herald next day doubtless reflected the uniform sentiment 
and judgment of the entire city and county, and is therefore thought to be worthy 
of reproduction here in full: 

“In the death of John T. McChesney, Everett loses a valuable citizen. To 
no single man does the city owe more. His ability to organize, his foresight, that 
quality in him which inspired confidence in his judgment on the part of those with 
whom he came in contact, meant the turning of the tide in Everett’s affairs, and 
would have meant still more to this city had Mr. McChesney’s health and other 
circumstances permitted. | 

‘Mr. McChesney had a keen mind and a strong personality that made him a 
power in any community and in any situation. In business dealings he was just 
and generous. Seemingly austere in manner, beneath his austerity was a nature 
that was sensitive and kind. His wide circle of friends in the Northwest and in 
all parts of the country attests to these qualities, as well as to his high mental 
powers. 

“Mr. McChesney left his mark on this city and on the Northwest, for he was 
one of the builders of this new country. He was a pioneer in the sense that the 
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organizer and the man with vision has his very important part to play, as well 
as he who bears the physical hardships of pioneering. This city has suffered a 
real loss.” 

Mr. McChesney was a native of Virginia, born in Staunton, in 1857. His 
father was a physician who lost a fortune during the Civil war, when Staun- 
ton was a battleground of the opposing armies, leaving the McChesney family 
practically stripped of its possessions. After the war young McChesney worked 
his way through Washington and Lee University, receiving a master’s degree. 
Thereafter for a tume he was associated with the McCormick Harvester Company, 
and later removed to Aberdeen, S. D., where he established the First National 
Bank, was associated for a time with Robert Moody, now of the First National 
Bank of Everett, and served a term as mayor of Aberdeen. Mr. McChesney and 
Miss Clara Brooks of Burlington, Iowa, were united in marriage, after which Mr. 
McChesney accepted the general management of a townsite company at Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., leaving Mr. Moody in charge of the Aberdeen bank. His organ- 
izing and constructive genius was markedly demonstrated at Chattanooga, and 
at the conclusion of his work there in the late nineties he went to New York City. 
His achievements in Tennessee had attracted the attention of some of the leading 
empire builders of the country; among these was the celebrated James J. Hill of 
St. Paul, builder of the Great Northern Railway system. Mr. Hill met Mr. Mc- 
Chesney and persuaded the young man to come to Everett and form an organiza- 
tion to take up the city-building work laid down by the old Everett Land Com- 
pany in 1899, and the result was the beginning of the Everett Improvement Com- 
pany, the entire control and holdings of which Mr. Hill a few years later induced 
Mr. McChesney to take over; he developed the city water, light and street rail- 
way systems, organized the American National Bank and built the modern Ameri- 
can Bank Block (now First National Bank, the two banks later consolidating 
under that name) and erected the Everett Improvement Company dock on the 
harbor front, at the same time leading in or contributing liberally to many other 
upbuilding enterprises. He was survived by his wife and three children, Frank 
W. McChesney, still a resident of Everett; Virginia, wife of Henry Pepper Scott, 
Jr., of Wilmington, Del., and Ruth, wife of Muir Duffield of Detroit, Mich.; also 
ten grandchildren, three sisters and two brothers. 

The funeral services were held in the bereaved home at 1:30 o'clock Tuesday 
afternoon, September 12, 1922, while all the flags of the city fluttered at half- 
mast, and in response to the proclamation of Mayor W. H. Clay, all the industries 
and business houses of the city closed their doors or entirely ceased operation during 
five minutes, beginning at 1:30 P. M., in silent tribute to the dead city-builder, 
the mayor’s proclamation well saying that such was a fitting farewell in honor of 
“our distinguished citizen, who has been foremost in the upbuilding of our city 
from its very early history, and the real leader for many years in its industrial 
growth.” The modest funeral services at the stricken home on Rucker Avenue 
and Twenty-third Street were conducted by Rev. Geo. T. Gunter, pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church, and the members of the Rotary Club were present in 
a body, the Elks Lodge and the Cascade Club being also well represented, these 
being organizations of which he had been a most valued member. Later, services 
were held in the Bonney-Watson Chapel, Seattle, to which city the body was con- 
veyed for cremation. 
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Soon after the death of President McChesney the Everett Improvement Com- 
pany sold its dock and harbor facilities to Capt. Harry Ramwell, who about the 
same time took charge under lease of the great ocean dock and warehouse known 
as Oriental Dock, at the foot of California Avenue, which had been erected by 
the Great Northern Railway Company at a cost of more than $300,000 in 1907 
and 1908, 144 by 800 feet, ostensibly to handle wheat and flour shipments over the 
Pacific Ocean, the giant Hill steamships Minnesota and Dakota being then in the 
Oriental trans-Pacific service, the largest vessels ever to operate on the great ocean, 
each more than 28,000 tons; but in 1922 the great dock had been idle for a number 
of years, or since the close of the World war, and needed repairs and improve- 
ments, which Captain Ramwell provided in his usual thorough manner. The 
years 1907-1909, by the way, were noteworthy years of Great Northern building 
activity, the new passenger station being built during the year beginning in August, 
1908, at a cost of about $100,000, upon completion of which Coast Line trains 
used the lower tracks, instead of the tunnel route, thus saving half an hour’s time; 
this was followed by permanently improving the tunnel through the city, 2,000 feet 
in length, by taking out the heavy timber lining built in 1900-1902 and putting in 
a complete cement lining at a cost of more than $300,000; while the terminal yards 
at Delta, established in 1902, became the largest on the road west of Hillyard, 
the railroad suburb of Spokane, and when the Milwaukee Railway built to Everett 
from its main line, in 1909 and 1910, a connecting track was built for it in 1911, 
the boiler and car shops being built about the same time, at a cost of $100,000. ‘The 
$400,000 steel railroad bridge over the Snohomish River was also a Great Northern 
product of this period. 


STORY OF EVERETT POSTOFFICE 


Everett’s first postoffice was opened July 1, 1891, in the J. H. Mitchell store 
building on Bond Street, about where the Great Northern station now stands, and 
Mrs. J. H. Mitchell was the first postmistress. Charles Murray had been appointed 
postmaster, but declined to serve, so Mrs. Mitchell remained in charge for three 
years. She was succeeded in 1894 by Oscar E. Rae, who reopened the office in the 
building at the corner of Hewitt and Lombard. In 1895 the office was removed 
to the McCross Block, corner of Oakes and Hewitt, where it remained until 1899, 
when it was removed to the Wisconsin Block, Hoyt and Hewitt, remaining there 
until 1909. The office was then installed in the Union Trust Company’s building 
at the corner of Hoyt and California avenues, remaining there until finally re- 
moved to the present Federal Building, in August, 1917. 

Oscar E. Rae was succeeded as postmaster by James M. Vernon, who served 
the city twenty years in that capacity, until his death, January 29, 1926. Hugh 
Nolan was postmaster from 1915 to May 15, 1917, and Charles A. Cole from 
the latter date till May 15, 1921. N. J. Craigue was appointed acting postmaster 
February 12, 1926, and was appointed postmaster for the four-year term June 
23, 1926. J. H. Mitchell, who conducted the first Everett postoffice when all mail 
came by rowboat from Mukilteo, has spent many years in service in the office 
and is still stationed in the postmaster’s office, Mr. Mitchell having at this time 
served eighteen years as assistant postmaster. 
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The Everett postoffice became a third-class office July 1, 1897, and qualified as 
an office of the first class July 1, 1904, when the annual receipts exceeded $30,000. 
The free delivery service was established in 1900 with four carriers, Ralph Coon, 
John Godfrey, Claud P. Smith and Wilmot H. Armstrong, two of whom, Godfrey 
and Smith, are still in service, while Armstrong has retired and Coon now resides 
in Chicago. At this time O. L. Powell is superintendent and Charles P. Murdock 
foreman of the special delivery carrier service, which is maintained by twenty-one 
carriers, besides three parcel post delivery men and three rural delivery carriers. 
The heads of the post office establishment, include the postmaster and assistant 
postmaster, and four supervisors, and in the several departments twenty clerks 
are employed. 

Beginning with the close of the first fiscal year as a third class office, June 
30, 1898, the annual receipts were: 1898, $7,714.02; 1899, $9,194.75; 1900, $12,- 
113.83; 1901, $16,750.35; 1902, $22,809.54; 1903, $28,073.30; 1904, $30,127.13; 
1905, $31,150,19; 1906, $33,042.04; 1907, $38,984.92; 1908, $46,056.99; 1909, 
$55,364.53; 1910, $65,031.69; 1911, $71,335.40; 1912, $62,683.40; 1913, $68,- 
673.26; 1914, $71,000.38; 1915, $70,674.86; 1916, $75,022.29; 1917, $79,119.41; 
1918, $91,536.34; 1919, $110,555.58; 1920, $112,317.02; 1921, $113,124.30; 1922, 
$107,207.15; 1923, $116,778.78; 1924, $125,479.74; 1925, $131,830.49; 1926, 
$139,285.99. 

In 1915 Congress appropriated $300,000 for the construction of the present 
modern reinforced cement Federal Building and postoffice at the southwest corner 
of Colby Avenue and Wall Street. The supervising architect was Oscar Wende- 
roth, and the contractors who erected the structure were Henrikson & Company, 
Inc., of Seattle. The building has a full basement and two floors in the super- 
structure, and the total cost was $260,000, leaving approximately $40,000 of the 
appropriation unexpended. The structure was completed and furnished in the 
summer of 1917, the post office occupying the entire main floor. The Civil Service 
department is in the basement, and on the second floor are the two internal 
revenue offices, United States Customs, United States District Post Office Inspec- 
tor’s office, and the offices of the Snohomish County Extension Service in charge 
of County Agent Arnold Z. Smith. 


STREET CAR TRACKS JUNKED 


Probably the most noteworthy change and improvement in Everett’s city affairs 
in recent years took place in 1923, when the rails of all but one of the city street 
railway lines were taken up from the center of the streets, and the relieved area 
formed a solid pavement from curb to curb, unbroken by tracks, the only line 
remaining undisturbed and continuing operation being the branching Lowell line, 
to the widely separated communities of Lowell and Delta, serving the numerous 
industries at Lowell and the Weyerhaeuser Mills B and C, at the mouth of the 
river. More than half a dozen complete lines were thus eliminated from the city’s 
busy thoroughfares, a radical change which was at once greatly appreciated, es- 
pecially in the down-town business section, making Hewitt Avenue, for instance, 
a smooth and spacious novelty in the way of a business center, Everett being the 
first of the larger cities of the United States to eliminate rails from business 
streets, the passenger traffic being satisfactorily carried, and with far less con- 
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gestion or danger to pedestrians, although possibly not so profitably, by a curb- 
serving equipment of large automobile busses. 

In 1923 the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company erected a model office building 
in connection with Mill A, built entirely of native woods and bringing out the rich 
qualities of our woods in interior finishing and decoration. In the same year this 
company purchased two of the large steamships built for the United States Gov- 
ernment during the war, and in the following year bought two more of these 
great steel carriers from the United States Shipping Board. The Walton Veneer 
Company was formed in 1923, with E. O. Walton as president, and established 
one of the finest veneer factories in the world on the south side of the Snohomish 
River near the Northern Pacific Railroad bridge, giving employment to 225 men. 
In 1924 Roland H. Hartley became president of the Clough-Hartley Lumber 
Company, owing to the death of Governor D. M. Clough; the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company built Mill C, a compressed air and electric plant specially de- 
signed to handle hemlock timber, and Captain Ramwell organized the General 
Petroleum Company, establishing his storage and distributing plant on the harbor 
front. 

The Cherry Valley Logging Company, organized July 7, 1912, and maintain- 
ing its headquarters in the Wisconsin Block, Everett, with T. M. Williams as gen- 
eral manager, R. A. McDonald superintendent and A. J. Corcoran purchasing 
agent, was operating extensively in Southeastern Snohomish County, where it 
built thirty miles of logging railway equipped with four oil-burning locomotives. 
Its camp was one of the major logging outfits of the Northwest, operating six 
slides, employing 400 men and delivering about 700,000 feet of logs daily. On 
February 1, 1925, the community was stirred by the death of William H. Bonner, 
manager of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., and who was succeeded by Edward B. 
Wight, former assistant manager. On July 5, 1925, the Everett Daily News issued 
a noteworthy historical edition of seven sections, reviewing the industrial, com- 
mercial, civic and social activities of the city. 


MONTE CRISTO HOTEL 


The outstanding institutional achievement of 1925 was the financing and com- 
pletion of the splendid new Monte Cristo Hotel, occupying a central business site 
of a fourth of a block at the northeast corner of Hoyt Avenue and Wall Street. 
The original Monte Cristo Hotel, the pride and boast of Everett’s pioneering days, 
had been torn down, and in its place now stands the greater establishment of Provi- 
dence Hospital. The need of a well appointed and commodious commercial and 
tourist hotel inspired the organization of the Monte Cristo Hotel Company, cap- 
italized at $500,000, and headed by A. A. Wood as president and general manager, 
and this corporation proposed to adequately supply this need if the citizens provided 
$115,000 of the capital required. The Everett Chamber of Commerce, of which 
Arthur H. Kinney was then president, headed a campaign to raise the money by pop- 
ular subscription to the stock of the company, and succeeded so well that consider- 
ably more than the amount required was fully subscribed during a well planned 
and organized intensive campaign begun early in 1924. Alexander & MacNeil of 
Mount Vernon, stockholders in the company, were awarded the contract for the 
construction of the five-story modern hotel, which was fully completed, furnished 
and equipped on time, although in the later weeks of construction day and night 
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shifts of workmen were employed, and the hotel was formally opened at an all-day 
reception for public inspection, and a dinner dance in the dining room and lobby in 
the evening, May 29, 1925. The establishment, one of the finest caravansaries in 
the state, cost nearly $40,000 more than the original plans contemplated, the total 
exceeding $535,000, but the institution was so satisfactory to the local and travel- 
ing public that Manager Wood and his associates gladly invested the additional 
capital. In 1925, Everett gained two as fine office buildings as can be found in 
any city of its size—the Central Building, corner of Hewitt and Rockefeller, and 
the Medical and Dental Building, corner of California and Colby. 


PROSPERITY REIGNS IN 1926 


The year 1926 up to the present time has brought a continuance of the sub- 
stantial activity and growth in Everett’s industrial and commercial life, and is clos- 
ing with many evidences of logical advancement during the coming year of 1927. 
Increase in the marine commerce of Everett harbor has been marked, especially in 
the matter of foreign and coastwise cargo shipping, and Captain Ramwell has 
further improved the harbor radio system he maintains in connection with Pier 3 
(Oriental dock) by installing a radio broadcasting outfit at a cost of $5,000, whose 
powerful influence in the local atmosphere is already somewhat mystifying amateur 
radio fans with modest receiving sets. Practically all the large industrial plants of 
the city have received additions or improvements within the past year, and the new 
lumber plant of the Walton Lumber Company, larger than the one destroyed by 
fire in the latter part of July, is rising Phoenixlike from the ashes of the old. The 
most noteworthy improvement in the Everett industrial world, however, that has 
been completed within the past year, is that of the Everett Pulp & Paper Com- 
pany’s plant, established in 1892, and which ever since that time has been a never- 
failing factor in the prosperity and activity of the city, producing book and writing 
papers of the best quality exclusively and establishing permanent demand for its 
product throughout the Western states, South America, Australia, New Zealand, 
the Philippines and other Pacific countries, as more comprehensively explained in 
Volume II of this work. President and General Manager William Howarth and 
Vice President A. H. B. Jordan have been in full charge of the management of this 
splendid establishment during the last thirty years, conducting it with uniform 
success and developing it into the largest factory of the kind in the State of Wash- 
ington. In the beginning the daily capacity of the plant was fifteen tons of fin- 
ished writing or tablet paper; by 1920 this capacity had been increased to thirty- 
eight tons daily, and in 1925-1926 new buildings and new paper machinery have 
been added, increasing the daily output to sixty-five tons. The finished product of 
this plant is now in popular use and demand in the educational institutions of this 
and other states, in commercial and industrial establishments, in the retail station- 
ery trade and in the production of literary periodicals, such as the Sunset Magazine 
of San Francisco. In 1902, William Howarth and his brother, Leonard Howarth, 
joined with A. H. B. Jordan in purchasing the interests of John D. Rockefeller 
and other stockholders in the establishment, and have since been the sole owners, 
the present officers being: William Howarth, president and treasurer; A. H. B. 
Jordan, vice president; Augustus Johnson, secretary; W. J. Pilz, manager and 
assistant secretary. The prestige which this corporation today enjoys is due to the 
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combined efforts of Mr. Howarth and his associates, all being men of vision and 
ideals, unusual ability and admirable character. 

The Everett Improvement Company, freed from the Fessonsihility of conduct- 
ing the principal public utilities, continues to maintain a position of forward-looking 
influence and civic activity in the city. It is now occupying ground floor offices 
with D. A. Duryea at 2814 Colby Avenue, and its officers are: J. A. Coleman, 
president; H. P. Scott, Wilmington, Del., vice president; John R. Dally, second 
vice president; I. C. Mooney, secretary- easier: The Puget Sound Telephone 
Company, W. N. Winter, president and manager, with headquarters in Everett, 
began in 1916 by combining the Sunset and Independent systems with 8,000 sub- 
scribers ; in 1926 its headquarters office building at the corner of Rockefeller and 
California avenues is the central station for 15,400 subscribers, distributed between 
Seattle and Bellingham, the equipment including 1,000 miles of line poles, 6,000 
miles of underground cable, with 18 exchanges and 260 employes, 30 of whom are 
in the Everett station. 

Everett continues to maintain its enviable character as a dominantly American 
home city. The Federal census figures published in 1922 and 1923 noted eighty- 
five liberally supported public institutions; 78 per cent of the people were found 
to be white and of native American parentage, 21 per cent of foreign white parent- 
age, and only 1 per cent foreigners; there were 6,150 homes occupied by 7,150 
families; there were five public parks with an aggregate acreage of more than 160; 
five banks, with fifteen other banks in towns outside the city in Snohomish County. 
Excepting the items relating to parks and banks, it is certain that the subjects of 
all the other items have shown a healthy and substantial growth since that time. 


RECENT ACTIVITIES 


The harbor and industrial shore fronts, 4.73 miles of salt water shore line with 
deep water anchorage in the near offing, and 5!4 miles of shore frontage along the 
Snohomish River, are steadily increasing in productive industry. Piers 1, 2 and 3 
are the principal public docks for general shipping, Pier 3 being the chief ocean 
terminal, the largest north of Seattle on Puget Sound. There are six steel and iron 
plants in the city, the greatest of which is the famous Sumner Iron Works, already 
described, equipped for the production of all sorts of machinery and shipping its 
product largely overseas to trans-Pacific countries, and the Washington Stove 
Works, which manufactures stoves, ranges and heaters for the general Puget Sound 
trade. Late in 1926 the Wm. Hulbert Lumber Company established in connec- 
tion with its large combination lumber plant at the foot of Twelfth Street a sep- 
arate factory for the production of funeral caskets. In August the United Steel 
Company of Lowell and the Bayside Iron Works jointly named G. W. Mumaw as 
trustee in a merger of the two concerns, with combined assets of about $400,000, 
to operate as one company on the Lowell site, issuing $100,000 bonds to complete 
financing; officers of the merged company are: C. J. Witney, president; Jacob 
Anthes, secretary, and G. W. Mumaw, treasurer. Building operations in the city 
have been well up to the record of constructive activity of recent years, valuation 
of new buildings in 1926 up to October 1 being $924,000, with 140 new homes 
started and under construction the first nine months. Assessment valuations of 
improvements on real estate have steadily increased in the last ten years, the total 
for 1925 being $4,748,925, and for 1926, $5,063,500. The city government has 
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decided upon the immediate erection of a city hall building, to cost $150,000 to 
$250,000, and municipal affairs and finances are in excellent condition. The 
county game commission has greatly increased the stocking of trout and game birds 
all over the county, and this year designated Blackman’s Lake and Lake Stevens 
as game refuges, where no shooting will be permitted. In church circles, the year 
included the dedication of the fine new brick Central Lutheran Church, corner of 
Everett and Rockefeller avenues, Sunday, October 17, by President J. A. Aasgard 
of the Pacific District, assisted by the pastor, Rev. O. J. Edwards, and the forma- 
tion of the Scandinavian Free Church Ministerial Association of Snohomish Coun- 
ty in September, with Rev. Carl A. Lundeen, chairman; Rev. H. Elvigan, vice 
chairman; Rev. Arvid Johnson, secretary, and Rev. O. N. Flugstad, treasurer. Of 
the three pioneer Blackman brothers, industrial figures of early days in Snohomish 
and Everett, Elhanan Blackman alone remains, residing in retirement at the home 
of his daughter, Mrs. Morris, Tenth Street and Hoyt Avenue, Everett, Hyrcanus 
Blackman passing away at the old home in Snohomish early in 1925, and Alanson 
Blackman a week later in Everett. 


A CITY OF DESTINY 


With every natural incentive inspiring confidence that destiny has marked this 
ideal townsite and locality for the accommodation and happiness of a great city, 
the Everett spirit of enthusiasm and civic unity of action looking ever forward to 
the achievement of greater progress, continue to function and to challenge the ad- 
miration of the people of the commonwealth. The first Western seaport city to be 
touched directly by the Great Northern Railway system, of which it is the natural 
and logical western terminus, and served directly by the lines of the Northern 
Pacific and Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul systems, the industrial and commercial 
future of Everett is as fixed and bright and as popularly appreciated as the light 
of the Northern Star. 
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Long before its incorporation, indeed, almost a year preceding the filing of the 
plat of the present townsite of Everett, population was pouring in from many 
directions, at first locating in the pioneer river-landing town of Lowell, whose 
townsite plat had been a matter of record since May 8, 1873, while the Everett plat 
was given a belated record in February, 1892, several other plats of what are now 
subdivisions of the townsite preceding it by several months. In the first week of 
January, 1892, Henry Hewitt paid into the county treasury $27,000 in taxes for 
the Everett Land Company, which was about half the assessed valuation of the 
townsite two years before. By that time the Riverside district was a bustling little 
city, whose inhabitants already felt the need of organized government and police 
protection. Shortly after the middle of February in that year, Sheriff Burton ap- 
pointed two special or additional deputy sheriffs, Geo. A. Shea and H. H. Wabers, 
to give the new town police protection. 


INCORPORATION PROPOSED 


But by March 1, 1892, the people of the new centers at Riverside and Bayside 
had joined in a generally signed petition for the incorporation of Everett as a 
city of the third class. Attorney F. H. Brownell of the Everett Land Company 
objected to the limits of the city as outlined in the petition, and urged that the 
boundaries be extended so as to include the sloughs and waterways east of the city, 
the 62-acre site for the projected barge works, the tide flats north of Section 19 
and the site of the projected paper mill. These modifications and extensions were 
accordingly adopted, and the city limits as then adopted and contemplated embraced 
sixteen square miles, excluding the nail works, smelter and a large portion of the 
tide lands. It then developed, however, that if the young city was incorporated 
at that time the company, which was applying to the state for the purchase of tide 
lands to insure future industrial development on the shore front of its townsite, 
would have to pay vastly more for such lands 1f fronting upon an incorporated city 
or town. 

As the incorporation project was now indefinitely delayed, the citizens deter- 
mined upon a voluntary government, and early in March a public meeting attended 
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by 500 residents was held to discuss and consider the problems of sewerage, street 
lighting, water, essential improvements and city government. It was decided to 
elect a municipal executive committee of twenty-one, to have complete charge of 
government of the community until incorporation of the city. Of this committee, 
Riverside was to have eleven members, Lowell four, Bayside four and the Barge 
Works district two. About the same time, March 17, a contract was let for the 
planking of Hewitt Avenue from Broadway to the Bay—the first Everett Street 
improvement. 


COM MITTEE OF TWENTY-ONE 


The historic election for the naming of a committee of twenty-one was held on 
March 21, 1892. It was an emergency election for the choosing of a group of men 
to act as a common council, and it was featured with an effervescence of good 
humor and the birth of real local public spirit, a total of 1,138 votes being polled— 
more than half the vote of the entire county at the preceding election, and twice 
that of Snohomish City. The four polling places showed results as follows: 
Riverside 730, Lowell 287, Bayside 77 and Barge Works 44. The twenty-one 
successful candidates to form the first informal government of Everett were: 
James Hambley, C. W. Caddington, W. O. Hayden, C. D. Sweeney, E. F. Power, 
W. G. Swalwell, E. F. Bogart, C. L. Gates, A. H. Gamel, J. S. Barland, Geo. 
Noyes, J. J. Maney, P. K. Lewis, J. H. Mitchell, Jerry Murphy, E. D. Smith, 
E. D. Ingersoll, E. L. Hallenbeck, G. E. Pruden, W. M. Ross and R. O. Lazier. 

The newly elected provisional council at once proceeded to function, and the 
upbuilding business of the new city hummed along in peace, although late in April 
Undertaker Rogers complained that while a city cemetery had been laid out and 
platted there was no road over which he could reach it, so that the dead of the 
growing town had to be buried elsewhere; this doubtless had something to do with 
inspiring the special election in Road District No. 13 the following September 9 
to vote on a five-mill levy proposition. By the first week in May, 1892, construc- 
tion work in progress was estimated to cost from $300,000 to $350,000, and in the 
succeeding month the citizens and the Everett Land Company arrived at a satis- 
factory agreement to postpone incorporation until such time as the tide land matter 
was settled. In October, Polk’s directory canvass credited Everett with a population 
of 4,500, and the county commissioners designated four voting precincts in the 
rising town, making forty-seven voting precincts in the county for the presidential 
election in November, 1892. Early in November, Capt. W. O. Hayden was ap- 
pointed deputy United States marshal stationed at Everett, and upon taking office 
in January, 1893, Sheriff Hagen appointed E. J. Dwyer, Addison Cleveland and 
Pat Shea deputy sheriffs to serve in the Everett field. In the last week of 1892, 
the provisional council granted a fifty-year franchise for a sewerage system to 
William F. Brown, on condition that he or his successors construct complete 800 
feet of serviceable sewer by April 15, 1893, and one mile by the end of the year. 


CITY INCORPORATED 


On Friday, February 17, 1893, the citizens of Everett gave public notice of 
their intention to present a petition to the county commissioners preliminary to 
incorporation as a city of the third class, the original proposed boundaries to em- 
brace nearly forty square miles. At a mass meeting held on March 1, the 
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citizens adopted resolutions providing for the reduction of the proposed city limits 
to exclude therefrom the paper mill, barge, smelter and nail works sites and most 
of the tide lands, reducing the proposed municipal area from forty to sixteen 
square miles. These amended boundaries were accepted and confirmed by the 
county commissioners, only to the extent that the site of the nail works and the 
town of Lowell were left out of the corporate limits, and March 29, 1893, was 
fixed as the date of the Everett election to determine the question of incorporation, 
but the date was later changed to April 27. When news from Olympia brought the 
information that the governor had signed the bill making the city marshal, clerk 
and attorney elective officers in cities of the third class, there was a rush of candi- 
dates for these positions on the initial municipal ticket of the Smokestack City, the 
bill carrying an emergency clause and seeming to have been designed specially for 
Everett’s first city campaign. At this time, too, morality was already beginning to 
assert itself, and there was much talk that the city council was to be numerously 
memorialized in promotion of an ordinance to require the saloons to close at mid- 
night. When the registration books closed April 6, twenty days before election, 
977 voters had qualified—250 in Lowell precinct, 333 in Everett precinct and 394 
in Mitchell precinct, and during the interim before election the Times came out 
with the statement that forces were at work to defeat the incorporation project. 


FIRST CITY ELECTION 


It was a spirited campaign with partisan politics involved, republicans, demo- 
crats and populists having tickets in the field, the republicans fusing all their forces 
for the election of the councilmen, in which they won a complete victory, electing 
their seven councilmanic candidates easily. According to the Everett Herald, 815 
of the 972 registered voters were natives of the United States, only 157 having 
been born in a foreign country. Neil Spithill, age 31, was the only registered voter 
born in Snohomish County. E. E. Proctor and B. G. Morrill had resided in Wash- 
ington thirty years, and S. F. Packwood and M. Barrett each twenty-four years. 
At the election more votes were polled for the candidates for principal offices than 
were cast to determine the paramount issue of the day, incorporation of the city. 
The greatest vote was polled by the candidates for city marshal, 869; next came 
the vote on city attorney 831, city treasurer 818, and mayor 803, while the total 
vote cast on the question of consolidation was 769—6/0 for incorporation and 99 
against. The result of the election, the seven councilmen and other officials first 
named being elected, follows: 


Mayor—Thomas Dwyer, democrat, 403; J. C. Mitchell, populist, 400. 

Councilmen (7)—-S. E. Thayer 497, O. N. Murdock 496, C. A. Swineford 462, 
S. H. Nichols 444, W. G. Swalwell 441, W. J. Gillespie 439, J. J. Maney 417, all 
republicans elected; T. Napier (R.) 247, J. W. Waldron (P.) 305, B. C. Majors 
(P.) 300, F. J. Call (P.) 284, A. C. Anderson (P.) 276, R. Hintz (D.) 255, J. A. 
Leonard (P.) 255, J. Lafreniere (P.) 254. City Marshal—Dennis Crowe (P.) 
311, G. A. Shea (D.) 251, A. McClellan (R.) 165, J. G. Fritz (R.) 142. City 
Attorney—H. D. Cooley (R.) 304, E. F. Bogart (D.) 279, W. W. Black (P.) 250. 
City Clerk—C. P. Clark (R.) 583, J. Hetzel (P.) 223. Treasurer—James Ham- 
bly (R.) 462, C. L. Haggard (P.) 356. Health Officer—O. V. Harris (D.) 493, 
J. S. McIlhaney (P.) 325. Assessor—C. Reed (D.) 305, R. H. Baatz (P.) 246. 
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The newly-elected city government immediately after election qualified and 
went to work. The first meeting of the city council was held in the Clark Building 
at the southeast corner of Hewitt and Wetmore, now occupied by the Citizens Bank 
—the very first brick block erected in the present central business district of 
Everett, 1892, amidst the smoking stumps and debris of a partly cleared neighbor- 
hood, and built by perhaps the most enthusiastic and constructive Everettite of the 
period, the late J. J. Clark. At a later meeting the council contracted with Mr. 
Clark for the use of the apartment at $90 a month as a temporary city hall until 
the projected first city hall, still used as such, be completed, which was in the fol- 
lowing year, 1894, when the city government removed to the then new frame city 
hall on Broadway between Hewitt and Wall, to which ten years later the present 
brick and cement additions were added, completing the edifice as it stands today. 
The first city council meeting took place on Monday evening, May 8, 1893, it being 
a special meeting called by Mayor Thomas Dwyer, who delivered one of the brief- 
est and most generalizing of opening messages. S. E. Thayer acted as city clerk 
pro tempore. The council devoted its time at this meeting to the discussion of the 
more urgent problems, such as fire and police protection, as suggested by the mayor, 
who also at this session appointed standing committees. Late that night the coun- 
cil adjourned, to meet again the following evening, May 9, especially to continue 
and complete the organization of the police and other departments of the city gov- 
ernment. At this second meeting an ordinance creating and providing for the 
police and city engineer departments was adopted, and the council then elected 
officers and patrolmen of the police department as follows: Police captain, Geo. 
A. Shea; police lieutenant, H. H. Wabers; policemen, Philip Keating, John Ma- 
loney, Patrick Shea, H. E. Herren, Frank P. Brewer, J. W. Smith, Fred Christian- 
son, Geo. E. Kaine, the last named being designated as patrolman. F.C. Tubbs 
was elected street commissioner, L. A. Nicholson, city engineer, and Julian L. Shay, 
police justice, and the new city government was all set for regular civic adminis- 
tration. The volunteer fire department had long since been organized, but was 
facing fire hazards with a most meager equipment, and the new council in July 
arranged for the purchase of a new chemical fire engine, which reached the city 
late in September. In July City Marshal Crowe ordered all gambling houses 
closed, and a number of merchants agitated for the closing of all stores on Sun- 
days. Validity of the Everett incorporation was confirmed in a decision handed 
down by Judge Denney in August, and the Everett Electric Power Company of- 
fered to light the streets of the city under contract for $350 per month, the city 
council being criticised adversely for declining to accept the offer. A week later 
in August, 1893, the council suspended four police patrolmen and abolished the 
offices of captain and lieutenant. In October the council fixed the first city tax 
levies, 6 mills for the general fund, 3 mills for the street fund and 1 for the sewer 
system. 


CITY HALL BUILT 


The city had acquired a satisfactory city hall site and late in October the city 
council accepted the bid of Slaydon & Company, $5,690, for the construction of a 
two-story frame city hall and jail, but the building was not ready for use until 
March 1, 1894, when all the north part of the main floor was assigned for use by 
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the fire department, and the south side to the police and police justice. The offices 
of the mayor, city clerk, treasurer and engineer were upstairs. The council room, 
extending the full length of the building, was equipped with new desks for the 
councilmen, and vaults were installed on both floors. T. E. Headlee, the present 
vice president of the city commission, safety commissioner and head of the police 
department, was mayor of the city in 1903 and 1904 when the brick and cement 
extensions of the city hall were built. The dean of the Everett police department 
at this time is Desk Sergeant David Daniels, who has served the city as a police 
officer continuously since December 22, 1906. At this time the personnel of the 
Everett police department numbers twenty-four persons. 


SECOND ELECTION 


The second city election was a three-cornered political partisan contest that pro- 
vided plenty of active interest for the 892 registered voters. Primary conven- 
tions or caticuses were held and three full tickets were nominated. The republicans 
frankly came out with a republican ticket, but the populists and democrats dis- 
carded the partisan identity and were represented in the Independent and Citizens 
tickets, although the populists had nominated a strictly populist set of candidates. 
Norton D. Walling was elected mayor by a margin of four votes, H. D. Cooley re- 
elected city attorney, S. E. Fair city treasurer, C. P. Clark clerk, Doctor Lytle 
health officer, and T. B. Sumner, Dr. W. C. Cox, W. W. Mish, L. R. Hilleary, 
F. O. Coe, F. W. Clark and C. A. Sweinfurth councilmen. On December 6 the 
Protestant churches of the city issued a call for a convention of “the pure in 
heart”, proposing to interview all aspirants for office regarding their views relative 
to gambling, saloon and vice generally, and if not satisfactory threatening to put a 
new ticket in the field. The republicans elected their candidate for mayor, Wal- 
ling, but the populist city marshal, Dennis Crowe, was reelected, and Sam H. Nich- 
ols was defeated. 

The last act of the old council was to adopt an ordinance providing for the 
purchase of the private company waterworks for $140,000, by a vote of 6 to 1, 
but the last act of Mayor Dwyer with the first city council was to veto that measure, 
killing it. Mayor Walling at the first meeting of the new council urged that the 
proposition to buy the waterworks be submitted to a vote of the people. He also 
strongly favored immediate preparations for a city park system, but early in 1894 
the city was short of ready money and city warrants were discounted. At the 
special waterworks election the first Tuesday in April, 1894, the proposition to bond 
the city for $140,000 for the purchase of the original Everett Land Company water 
system was rejected by the people by a vote of 397 to 92. In view of this squelch- 
ing result, the council in September rejected the prayer of petitioners suggesting 
a proposition to bond the city for a sewer system. Early in November, City Mar- 
shal Dennis Crowe died, and the council appointed John Borland to serve as mar- 
shal during the remainder of the term. 


CITY UNDER MAYOR HUNSAKER 


Jacob Hunsaker was chosen mayor at the city election in December, 1894, and 
one of the first acts of his administration was to offer the board of county commis- 
sioners the use of suitable temporary offices for the county government without cost 
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to the county, which the commissioners accepted and selected apartments in the Crad- 
dock Block, Everett having won the county seat at the polls. In March the city coun- 
cil ordered a survey of the city by the city engineer’s department for the purpose of 
establishing and installing a complete sewer system, but within two months the work 
was suspended indefinitely when it was found that the city’s indebtedness of $114,- 
060 was already $2,140 in excess of the legal limit. A statement relative to city 
finances issued in July, 1895, claimed that the city’s debt of $57,000 in October, 1894, 
had already exceeded the limit by $12,000, and it was charged that Peter S. Smout 
was demanding an order to stop the issuance of bonds voted by the people June 15 
to take up the city warrant debt and to provide $30,000 “for park purposes,” which 
latter it was claimed was to provide funds to pay for the new county courthouse, 
Everett's gift to the county. It was further charged that all warrants issued after 
March 6, 1894, when the limit of indebtedness was reached, were legally void, in- 
cluding warrants to the amount of $15,000 to W. G. Tanner, W. W. Getchell, T. G. 
Collins and the Everett Land Company, as payment for roads, outside city limits, 
$4,000 and $11,000 expense of the election, and that the total debt as of that date, 
July 15, 1895, was $118,893. 

In the midst of the financial frenzy, the mayor and council were having serious 
trouble with the police department, probably mainly due to the city’s poverty. At 
its third meeting in June Councilman Craigue, supported by Sumner, Collins and 
McRae, put through a resolution, effective July 1, suspending five policemen, Mish 
and Hilleary voting no, but at the first meeting in July the council was deadlocked 
on the appointment of successors to the suspended officers. At the same time a 
row in the fire department almost disrupted that establishment, and was with diff- 
culty compromised to a working basis. At the first meeting in’ October, the council 
enacted a sweeping reduction of salaries of city officers, effective at the beginning 
of the 1896 term, the city clerk from $90 to $75 a month, attorney $150 to $75, 
treasurer $75 to $60, health officer $90 to $25. At an early meeting in October, 
1895, the council directed the issuance of the new city bonds in the sum of $81,900 
to be delivered to the firm of Morris & Whitehead in exchange for Everett city 
warrants in that amount held by that company. At the city election the first Tues- 
day in December, with two tickets in the field, republican and citizens, Dr. W. C. 
Cox, heading the citizens ticket, was elected mayor; C. P. Clark was reelected 
clerk; W. F. Gray and C. H. Boyndon councilmen, and A. H. Griffin councilman- 
at-large, all of the citizens ticket ; the republicans elected Treasurer W. E. Sherfey, 
Attorney H. L. Strobridge, and Councilman C. S. Knapp. It was a most bitter 
campaign, and when the results were known the citizens party jubilated elaborately. 


THE MAYOR COX ADMINISTRATION 


One of the first acts of the administration of Mayor Cox was the adoption of a 
resolution by the council authorizing the mayor to tender to the United States Gov- 
ernment a full section of land, 640 acres, in Sections 7, 8, 17 and 18, township 29, 
north range 5, the north side of Everett peninsula, as a military reserve for a pro- 
posed United States Army post. In May a sensation developed when City Marshal 
Getchell was charged in papers filed at the city council with malfeasance in office, 
liberating prisoners unlawfully, appropriating money, etc., taken from men under 
arrest, ill-treating prisoners. A long trial of Getchell followed, which resulted in 
his exoneration July 14, 1896, and he continued to serve as city marshal. In the 
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December election the republicans again elected Jacob Hunsaker mayor, as well as 
all the other elective officers except clerk, C. P. Clark. Marshal Getchell at the end 
of his term refused to surrender his office to his successor, Brewer, but was finally 
compelled to abdicate. 


END OF CENTURY POLITICS 


In December, 1897, J. A. Falconer defeated W. J. Craigue for mayor, 443 to 
363, and C. G. Smyth was elected city clerk. In the December election of 1898 
the democrats and populists had fused and nominated Dwight Darling for mayor, 
against J. O. Whitmarsh, republican nominee, the latter being elected by a vote of 
459 to 314. This was the year of the organization of the Everett Improvement 
Company, which took over the properties of the Everett Land Co., and the people 
were so pleased that the city’s bulwark properties were henceforth to be man- 
aged and controlled by local people that in June the city voted $60,000 bonds for 
the construction of a modern city sewer system. In December, 1900, James E. 
Bell was elected mayor over J. O. Whitmarsh, republican, 510 to 338, and former 
Mayor J. Hunsaker was elected city treasurer, E. C. Rae city clerk. This admin- 
istration discussed the advisability of qualifying for a city of the second class, but 
took the advice of Judge Denney that it would be too expensive, as the laws affect- 
ing cities of that class in this state were untried and unadjudicated. The office of 
City Engineer Majors was declared vacant, and J. J. Sheehan was appointed city 
engineer, in February, 1901. In March, N. J. Chapman was awarded a contract to 
plank Hewitt Avenue from the Great Northern right-of-way to Broadway. In 
May, W. G. Swalwell offered as a gift to the city an elevated city park site com- 
prising twenty-five acres, and from which all the surrounding prominent natural 
features are in full view, including Mounts Baker and Rainier, the Cascades and 
towns as far east as Granite Falls, as well as north beyond Marysville; the condi- 
tions were that this was to be used as a public park and that the city expend on 
improvements thereon $500 a year for five years. Police Judge Whitney was re- 
moved from office “for cause,” but Mayor Bell stated that there was no complaint 
affecting his integrity, nor the manner in which he performed his duties. In June, 
1901, the Snohomish River bridge built by the Everett Land Company in 1891 was 
out of service; the draw refused to open, one pier was sunk and many of the tim- 
bers were rotten. In August the Great Northern announced plans for the con- 
struction of eight bridges in Everett, and a steel viaduct overhead across the foot 
of Hewitt Avenue, and work was actually under way before the close of that 
month. 


ACTIVITIES OF 1901 


The year 1901 witnessed much constructive activity, and efforts were made to 
have the Fourteenth Street trestle repaired and strengthened, W. T. Garthley head- 
ing this movement, but County Commissioner Stretch notified him that the county 
would not help to do the work. At the same time the mill owners and operators 
who provided the principal payrolls of the city were clamoring for a waterfront 
highway to facilitate operation of the industries. In September Socialist agitators 
were busy with inflammatory meetings in the business streets, and on September 
13, Chief of Police Collins dispersed such a meeting which was being harangued 
by J. M. Cameron of Seattle at the corner of Hewitt and Wetmore, blocking traffic 
on those thoroughfares; the meeting was continued, however, Cameron and W. P. 
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Whartenby using the latter’s back porch as a rostrum, and at the city election later 
the socialists came forward with a complete city ticket, headed by John Graybill 
for mayor, replaced later in the campaign by W. P. Whartenby. The December 
election, however, wrestled with three tickets, Charles K. Greene, republican, being 
elected mayor with 628 votes, F. R. Pendleton receiving 610, and Whartenby only 
25; Hunsaker was reelected treasurer with 653, over E. C. Rae 549. J. H. Mitchell 
was elected city clerk. The socialist platform opposed all franchises to private 
parties, favored municipal ownership of waterworks, lighting, power and street rail- 
ways, all profits thereof to be returned in wages and shorter hours of labor, and 
declared an eight-hour day on all public work with $2.25 a day for common labor. 


CENSUS FIGURES 


The final figures of the 1900 Federal census arrived in October, 1901, giving 
Everett a population of 13,933, particularized as follows: 


MALES FEMALES 
TN ALIS) POO EID ccc seeks hol 4 an tan aves eee fay ah tele ate ares 3,519 2,044 
POreion DOL “ct nade Giada ee ae ee Sea aes 1,112 565 
Native of naturalized parents..............00000000% 2,193 1,619 
Native-of 1orelo parents. 4 icoacevenden Seen spre 1,288 1,003 
FOU AIS.- we dice aeathena eet ce dreaded aeaaeae ocasea ¢ heehee eee 8,112 5,821 


ELECTION OF 1902 


In the 1902 election W. E. Terrill was elected mayor with a vote of 820, Mayor 
C. K. Greene receiving 695. Paul C. Murphy was elected treasurer over E. C. 
Rae, 885 to 614, and City Clerk J. H. Mitchell was reelected without opposition. 
In 1903 Jacob Hunsaker, who had served as city treasurer several terms, was 
chosen mayor for the third time over three opponents, receiving 1,087 votes, J. E. 
Stone 476, F. B. Haws 187 and S. O. Roleau 41. J. H. Mitchell was reelected clerk 
with 1,238 votes. Thomas E. Headlee was elected mayor in 1904 with 1,419, against 
W. J. Craigue 1,063, and three other candidates; J. H. Mitchell was opposed for 
clerk and received 1,560 votes, the highest vote any city officer had received up to 
that time, W. T. Balden 897. Mayor Headlee was reelected in 1905, polling 1,138 
votes to A. A. Brodeck’s 1,077, and two runners-up; Mr. Mitchell was reelected 
clerk, 1,805, E. B. McGill 641. James H. Mitchell was elected mayor in 1906, re- 
ceiving 1,113, S. A. Bostwick 737, F. B. Haws 299 and W. E. Tibbits 127; Oscar D. 
Wilson, 1,203, won the city clerkship against B. E. Hilen, 707. Newton Jones was 
elected mayor in 1907, polling 887 votes, F. R. Hedges 672, J. J. Clark 431, and 
two others; primary elections were held November 12, under the provisions of the 
proposed new charter, qualifying Everett as a city of the first class, having proved 
a population exceeding 20,000, as required by the state law; the charter was adopt- 
ed and Everett became a city of the first class in 1908, Newton Jones winning the 
mayoralty campaign over James E. Bell, 1,740 to 1,043, and he was again elected 
mayor in 1909. 

HARTLEY AS MAYOR OF EVERETT 


In 1910 Roland H. Hartley, now governor of the state, was elected mayor, and 
served as mayor during the years 1910 and 1912, with C. C. Gilman as city comp- 
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troller and J. Willard Smith as the mayor's secretary. In his opening message in 
November, 1910, Mayor Hartley urged the need of comfort stations in the city and 
recommended immediate preparation for a municipal water system, suggesting a 
preliminary survey of the city and available water sources with that end in view, 
regretting the lack of funds to establish the system completely that year; the saloons 
having been eliminated, the mayor emphasized the need of public comfort stations 
as well as recreation places, and concluded by declaring that a radical revision of 
the existing city charter, or an entirely new charter, was imperatively necessary to 
the city’s welfare—the three last mentioned recommendations being features of 
Mayor Hartley’s message of January 3, 1911. 


Thus, former Mayor Hartley, next to the last chief executive under the old city 
council system, initiated the new charter which brought into existence the present 
system of city government by three commissioners, first taking charge of the city 
on July 1, 1912. R. B. Hassell succeeded Hartley as mayor in January, 1912, and 
with Councilmen Reardon, Durham, Miller, Carr, Solie, Jaxtheimer and Carlson, 
C. W. Durham being elected president of the council, formed the last city govern- 
ment of the old ward councilmanic school. Mayor Hassell’s inaugural message 
was impressive and interesting, but was the most voluminous of mayoralty history 
so far as the records witness, as it covers seven of the great typewritten pages of 
the city council’s journal book, which is a full-grown tome; the record also dem- 
onstrates the fact that Comptroller L. R. Kuster was an excellent and conscientious 
recording official. Other city officials of this closing administration were: Chief 
of Police J. W. Headlee, Engineer W. D. Bakhoff, Street Superintendent W. H. 
Tillman, Fire Chief W. A. Taro, Police Judge William Sheller (still in the same 
position), Electrician Fred C. Roscoe, Plumbing Inspector T. H. Zeigler, and 
Captain Robert McFarland, who is credited with having persuaded the Federal 
Government to establish the Mukilteo lighthouse while he was port warden of the 
Port of Everett, harbormaster. The board of public works was composed of Guy 
C. Alston, C. P. Spriesterbach, W. C. Hall and J. C. Taylor. 


NEW CHARTER ADOPTED 


A charter commission compiled an entirely new charter, adopted April 16, 1912, 
providing for the present commission form of government, and the election June 
18, 1912, aroused much popular interest and discussion, not only on the charter 
proposition, but also relative to three other essential propositions to be voted on, as 
well as the election of the initial government of three commissioners, one of whom 
was to be mayor. There were but two candidates for each of the three commission- 
erships, and the results were the election of Commissioners C. Christenson, A. A. 
Brodeck and Alex Thompson, by the following vote: 


Commissioner of Finance..... (A RCTIStENSONS 4a nd eed tee ees 2,908 
We Es SKAGCS: Git woeg adule ae ed ame 2,789 
Commissioner of Safety...... ce te BROCCCKs Lt vic.orceu eee we auc 3,500 
Re Io OUP eden esau eet ectwn 2,394 
Commissioner Public Works..Alex Thompson ................... 3,186 
“Richard B. Hassell.................. 2,555 


By a vote of 2,938 to 903 the waterworks purchase ordinance, to buy the 
plant of the water system from the Everett Railway, Light & Power Company 
and the Puget Sound International Railway & Power Company, and authorizing 
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general city bonds of $200,000 and special utility bonds of $150,000, was emphat- 
ically repealed by referendum submission. Proposition 2, authorizing and direct- 
ing plans to be prepared for the establishment of a municipal city water system, 
was approved by a vote of 3,338 to 579, while Proposition No. 3, providing for 
the repeal of Ordinance No. 1407, was adopted by a vote of 2,989 to 854. The 
friends of T. E. Skaggs expressed surprise and disappointment over his defeat 
by Mr. Christenson, since a resident of Seattle. Mr. Skaggs had been a resident 
of Snohomish City from October, 1889, until 1898, when he removed to Everett. 
Following this formative year of Everett's new municipal life, he entered the 
service of the State of Washington, first as state tax commissioner from June 10, 
1913, until December 1, 1914, and from the latter date as a member of the state 
board of control until April 1, 1921, following which he served a year as state 
director of business control, resigning April 1, 1922, to devote all his time to his 
growing business in the Snohomish County Abstract Company in Everett. He 
also served as a member of state commissions having supervision of the construc- 


tion of the National Guard armories erected by the state at Everett, Aberdeen and 
Walla Walla. 


FIRST COMMISSION 


The first meeting of the new city government was held July 1, 1912, following 
the final meeting of the retiring council on June 29. In his final message Mayor 
Hassell expressed regret that the remainder of the bonds authorized at the election 
of 1911 were a drug on the market; the preceding city council had managed to 
float $400,000 worth of the issue and the present administration had disposed of 
$113,000 worth. These bonds were intended to replace warrants which former 
City Treasurer Keay had paid off with general fund money and had marked the 
warrants canceled, the mayor explained. But the bonds were extremely hard to 
sell, and therefore the city could not at that time be brought to a cash basis. Com- 
missioner Christenson hecame mayor of the commission government, the first act 
of which was to make Capt. Pear Pearson harbormaster, Jesse H. Davis city attor- 
ney, C. C. Gilman city clerk, W. H. L. Ford treasurer and J. W. Hoover engineer. 
Civil service commission—Roland H. Hartley, John K. Healy, Percy Gardiner. 
City park commission—A. A. Brodeck, Dr. W. C. Cox, Alex LeGros, Sr., Mrs. 
FE. J. Walsh, Norman Lind. 

Unfortunately, the members of the first commission were not all harmonious ; 
there were serious clashes between Mayor Christenson and Commissioner Brodeck, 
and Commissioner Thompson sided with Christenson. This resulted eventually 
in the resignation of Commissioner Brodeck, and Everett’s first and only recall 
election. Before the recall, Christenson and Thompson appointed T. J. Kelly to 
succeed Brodeck as commissioner of safety. Recall petitions were immediately cir- 
culated and generally signed by the voters; at the election Commissioners Christen- 
son and Thompson were recalled, and W. H. Clay was elected finance commis- 
sioner and mayor and J. M. Salter commissioner of public works, serving with 
Kelly the remainder of the four-year term expiring in 1916. At the 1916 election 
Mayor Clay and Commissioner T. J. Kelly were reelected and D. E. Merrill was 
elected to succeed J. M. Salter, commissioner of public works. In 1920 Mayor 
Clay was again elected for a four-year term as commissioner of finance, C. A. 
Turner as commissioner of safety and R. B. Williams as commissioner of public 
works. At the election of 1924 J. H. Smith was elected commissioner of public 
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works and became mayor of the city, Thomas E. Headlee was elected commissioner 
of safety and vice president of the council, and N. D. Martin was chosen commis- 
sioner of finance, this board having conducted the affairs of the city up to the 
present time. In 1914 Louis Lesh succeeded C. C. Gilman as city clerk, and has 
continuously served at the head of that department since that time. Heads of 
other city departments are: Jane Mills, treasurer; O. D. Anderson, attorney; 5. E. 
Paine, engineer; Chas. E. Swanson, chief of fire department; William Sheller, 
police judge; Dr. J. S. Purdy, health officer; L. Davies, milk and food inspector ; 
F. C. Roscoe, electrician; Stephen Mitchell, building inspector; Carl F. Klapp, 
superintendent of water system; W. E. Craw, police captain. 

At least three of the major city departments have made noteworthy records of 
progress and efficiency since the establishment of the commission form of govern- 
ment in 1912. These are the water, fire protection and park departments. 


Se er 


EVERETT CITY WATER SYSTEM ™~, 


vom tee eet 


Everett’s most valuable and admirable city property is its great city water sys- 
tem, representing the development and extension of the original plant purchased 
from the Puget Sound International Railway & Power Company, August 10, 1916, 
for $1,100,000 in the form of serial bonds, serial annual payments beginning in 
1921 and calculated to pay up principal and interest by 1936. The present system 
is supplied from the upper canyon basin of the Sultan River forty miles from the 
city. The intake basin, eighty square miles in area, is an uninhabited mineral re- 
gion, insuring permanent purity of the supply. Altitude at the intake, local datum, 
is 714 feet, affording a fall of 200 feet to the first of three storage and service 
reservoirs, this being Reservoir No. 3, cement, capacity 20,000,000 gallons; the 
next reservoir, No. 2, has 10,000,000 gallons capacity and the pioneer reservoir, 
No. 1, 1,250,000 gallons. The latter was built in 1894 on Tulalip Avenue south of 
Thirty-fifth Street, and has two outlet pipes, 20 and 24 inches, for distribution on 
the lower levels of the city. No. 2, built in 1911, south of Edward Avenue and 
west of Tulalip Avenue extended, depth 19 feet, elevation of high water 459 feet, 
with a 28-inch supply line of riveted steel and creosoted wood stave pipe 3,900 feet, 
8,200 feet of 22-inch wooden stave pipe intake from Reservoir No. 3. The latter 
was built in 1924, depth of 21 feet, elevation at high water 515 feet, and has a 
separate well gated 28-inch inlet, this being the terminus of the Sultan River sup- 
ply line. The Sultan River watershed has an area of 78 square miles above the 
intake, and the supply is delivered 26.5 miles through a single conduit to the high 
service reservoir south of the city. The minimum recorded flow irom 1912 to 
1921 inclusive was 35,000,000 gallons a day, and when the Sultan River supply 
was delivered to the city in June, 1920, and since that time the minimum 24-hour 
service supply has averaged 90,000,000 gallons. The 26-mile intake conduit passes 
through four tunnels, 1,780 feet. 

The auxiliary system held as an emergency reserve since 1919 and known as the 
Woods Creek supply, having its source in the head waters of Woods and Pigeon 
creeks, was used exclusively from 1895 to 1919, and was drawn upon for a couple 
of weeks in the winter of 1924-1925, when ice interfered with the Sultan River 
supply, and yields a minimum of 5,000,000 gallons daily. This supply is impound- 
ed in a small reservoir formed by a timber crib and earth dam, with a plank spill- 
way at an elevation of 254 feet, with a 20-inch wooden stave pipe delivering to a 
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reserve pumping station in the city. Water from large springs in the vicinity of 
the reservoir is collected through laterals and delivered by a 16-inch wooden stave 
pipe to a booster pumping station equipped with a 3,000,000-gallon centrifugal 
pump. The reserve pumping station is in a substation of the Puget Sound Light 
& Power Company on Broadway between Pacific Avenue and Wall Street and has 
two turbine centrifugal pumps of 2,000,000 and 3,000,000 daily capacity, driven by 
150 and 250-horsepower electric motors. Either or both pumps can deliver through 
a 12-inch low service at 83 pounds pressure, or a 14-inch main to Reservoir 2 at 118 
pounds pressure. 

The distribution system of the city water establishment is in three services, each 
supplied from a distributing reservoir, and more than 66 miles of pipe lines are 
required, three-fourths of it being Matheson steel joint pipe. In 1925 a total of 
323 hydrants were in use in the city. The water system supplies practically all 
built up districts of the city and 2,000 persons residing outside the corporate mits, | 
The original plant was built by the Everett Railway, Light & Power Company in 
1894 and operated continuously from 1895 to 1919, inclusive. The property was | 
purchased and operated a number of years by the Puget Sound International Rail- 
way & Power Company, by which it was transferred to the city August 1, 1916, 
when in addition to the purchase price the city was bonded for $600,000 for the 
Sultan River extension project. In 1926 an emergency intake extension of 500 
feet up the Sultan River basin is under construction, at a cost estimated by Super- 
intendent Carl F. Klapp at between $15,000 and $30,000, the latter amount having 
been included in the city budget for the purpose. The gravity pressure afforded at 
the lower levels of the city is 125 pounds per hydrostatic inch, and 60 pounds, the 
United States standard of safety for fire protection, at the heart of the business 
center, Hewitt and Colby avenues. The water system not only has made a net 
profit in excess of expectations since 1916, but the average increase in gross earn- 
ings has grown from about $7,000 annually to nearly $10,000 annually, and out 
of the net proceeds the interest and principal payments on the bonds that were the 
basis of the system are promptly paid, as well as the salaries of all departments 
having any connection with the water department, including the mayor, clerk, engi- 
neer and treasurer and their staffs, the water system being charged with $15,000 
annually in lieu of taxes. Nevertheless, the rates charged for water service have 
remained unchanged throughout the period of city control, despite increased costs 
of construction and maintenance. In 1926, thirty persons were required in the 
maintenance of the system. Superintendent Carl F. Klapp has been connected with 
the operation of the system since 1902, and has served as superintendent continu- 
ously since 1911. 

Everett’s first water system, built in 1892 by the Everett Land Company, was 
an emergency project and survived only during the pioneering first two years, the 
supply being from the Snohomish River and a huge well close to its southern shore. 
Hoge & Swift of Portland in March, 1892, took the contract to lay three and a half 
miles of water mains and service pipes in the city, from the river along Pacific 
Avenue as far west as Colby Avenue, and also to Swalwell’s addition on Hewitt, 
R. R. Hoge directing the work, and the Everett Water Company, a subsidiary eor- 
poration, to have charge of operation, according to a report in the Everett Times of 
March 3, 1892, and a week later the Everett Land Company was reported sinking a 
well 40 feet in diameter to supply the temporary water needs of the city, and by 
April 20 a new pump was in position at the temporary waterworks, capable of de- 
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livering 650,000 gallons of water daily, the paper reporting excellent water in the 
big well at that time, but not enough to supply the city, so the well was dug deeper. 
At the same time work of laying the first mains began, from the well along Chest- 
nut Street to Hewitt Avenue and thence to Pacific Avenue, with a hydrant at each 
street intersection. On May 20, 1892, Chief Engineer G. E. Montandon com- 
pleted inspection of the system and mains and announced the plant was ready tc 
supply local industries and homes. In January, 1894, the company agreed to ex- 
tend a main from Woods Creek to Lowell to supply that town. In the fall of 1893 
the company needed funds and offered to sell the water system to the city for 
$140,000; and election was arranged for March 3, 1894, to determine the wishes 
of the voters, a large majority of whom favored purchase of the system. Then 
the question of bonding the city for $140,000 for the purchase of the property was 
put to vote the first Tuesday in April; meantime since its offer in the fall the com- 
pany had sold real estate aggregating $1,500,000 and wished to withdraw the water 
system proposition. The $140,000 bonding proposition was then overwhelmingly 
defeated, 392 to 92, and the Everett Railway, Light & Power Company proceeded 
to extend and develop the permanent water supply plant which became the foun- 
dation of the present water system. 


WATER SYSTEM EARNINGS 


The city operated the system only the last four months of 1916, the gross earn- 
ings being $67,675.57 and the net earnings, deducting cost of operation, extensions 
and improvements, depreciation, interest and principal funds, etc., were $19,858.36 
for the four months. Below is the record for the ten full years following, includ- 
ing estimates for 1926: 


FuLL YEAR Gross EARNINGS NET INCOME 
MOT epic et piante seo & septa dee eceeen $ 174,069.53 $ 50,596.14 
les, son ecaraeenne ee oo ee 173,582.69 48,524.64 
WO da: aGoete widen ated avec hare 190,838.37 56,492.98 
LOZO! 4.5. ba dice shee Got es wraas 207,575.15 35,840.96 
COZ Me oo Gra rare hae eacts Gaerne 206,048.81 29,886.02 
UF vices rena setenv as Range es aS 222 5lL13 31,616.95 
U2 D > tah hwreniae emule es 234,681.48 70,875.90 
NODA: a owas saterererasct ah ube 244,149.85 65,695.55 
BOD er daiyncnausancs eteete eos 258,850.21 65,000.00 
1926 (estimated) .......... 265,000.00 65,000.00 

Totals since city control........... $2,244,952.79 $539,387.50 


According to the records, the gross receipts during the last ten full years show 
an annual average of $217,727.70, and an annual net income above cost of exten- 
sions and improvements, contributions to the city, payments on principal and inter- 
est when due, etc., of $57,953, in addition to which the water department cash 
funds have been used to cash all city warrants presented when there was insufficient 
cash in the designated fund against which the warrants stood. 


EVERETT FIRE DEPARTMENT 


The first fire department of Everett was a volunteer bucket brigade loosely 
organized in the Riverside district late in 1891, but early in 1892 this hardy little 
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band was developed into a real fire-fighting force, equipped with hose and reel cart. 
The first Everett fire occurred on April Fool’s Day, 1892. It started in the rear of 
an empty store building, which was destroyed by the flames, as was the adjoining 
building, occupied by a saloon, the total loss being estimated at $5,000, and the new 
fire department was congratulated for confining the blaze to the two buildings. 
The next important fire occurred on July 8, 1892, also at Riverside, and was the 
most destructive fire of that year. The fire started in a building known as the Red 
Front lodging house, on Market Street near Hewitt Avenue, and very soon the 
Merrill house and two or three other neighboring buildings were in flames. A new 
saloon, just getting ready for a grand opening, was the last to be burned. The 
poorly equipped firemen, under Chief J. A. Bowen, fought furiously, but in vain, 
and the loss was estimated to have exceeded $5,000. William Burton, known as 
“Billy the Fiddler,” who had played his violin all the preceding night at Clancy & 
Moore's dance hall, was asleep in the Red Front lodging house and was burned to 
death. T. J. Ducker of the Red Front lodging house risked his life fearlessly in 
trying to save furniture and other valuables from the burning buildings, and was 
so badly burned that he died a week later. The funeral, held in Snohomish City 
Tuly 19, was the most largely attended in the history of the county up to that 
time; the entire membership of the Everett fire company attended in a body; the 
ceremony included the burial ritual of the Masons and Odd Fellows, and interment 
was made in Woodlawn Cemetery. Newspapers of the time credited the Everett 
firemen with saving the new town from entire destruction by their prompt preven- 
tive efforts.. The same men won commendation for effective work in the next big 
fire, in January, 1893, and the Everett Land Company gave the company $100 in 
recognition of its work in saving the Bay View Hotel at that time. Although 
Everett was incorporated as a city of the third class in May, 1893, the Everett Fire 
Department did not rise to metropolitan proportions until December of that year, 
when the first and only new chemical fire engine arrived and was given a dress 
parade introduction to the public on the first Friday in December. This wonderful 
machine remained the pride of the department for many years, but in 1901 Fire 
Chief Connor went before the city council and declared that the equipment was 
entirely inadequate and asked for a new, modern steam engine and other desirable 
new apparatus. Also in that year, March, 1901, two new fire buildings were erected, 
one on Maple, the other on Wetmore, built under contract by W. J. Miller for 
$2,479 each. The equipment provided at that time constituted mainly the apparatus 
used at the conflagrations of August, 1909, when the county courthouse was 
destroyed. 

W. A. Taro, who was chosen chief in 1911, was chief.of the Everett Fire 
Department from the beginning of the commission form of government, July, 1912, 
until his tragic death early in November, 1923, when he was succeeded by Assistant 
Chief Charles E. Swanson, who had been Taro’s chief lieutenant throughout his 
commendable administration and who remains the chief of the department at pres- 
ent, as well as the oldest man in point of service of the thirty-six men on the roll of 
the present paid department. The death of Chief Taro resulted from injuries 
sustained when the chief’s car collided with a pumper truck at the intersection of 
Hewitt and Colby avenues, October 29, 1923, when both machines were answering 
an emergency fire call and traveling at top speed. The chief's car was smashed, 
Driver Dennis Bushell was killed outright, and Chief Taro was so badly injured 
that he died twelve days later. Commissioner of Safety T. E. Headlee, who is 
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directly in charge of the supervision of the fire department, is also the official 
member of the Board of Health and Sanitation, the appointive members of which 
are Dr. W. C. Cox and Dr. William F. West, and also heads the police depart- 
ment. His predecessors as commissioners of safety were A. A. Brodeck, T. J. 
Kelly and C. A. Turner. 


During the last five years maintenance of the department has cost from $61,000 
to $70,000, in round numbers, including salaries and general expenses, annually, 
and new apparatus for the five-year period ended with 1924, $14,131. The present 
excellent equipment of the Everett Fire Department began in 1912, when a late 
model auto hose wagon, 73-horsepower, with 1,650 feet of hose, two ladders, 
extinguishers and tanks, was placed in service, manned by the offshift No. 1. Two 
years later a 750-gallon pumper, 73-horsepower, 1,450 feet of hose and 1,400 feet 
in reserve, two ladders and four extinguishers, manned by four men at the Hewitt 
Avenue and Walnut Street station, was placed in service; like the two larger type 
pumpers added in 1918 and 1925, this is of the standard American-LaFrance make, 
gasoline motor type, each of the two later pumpers having a capacity of 1,000 
gallons per minute. Headquarters station, corner of Oakes and California, in 1915 
received a fifty-five-foot city service hook and ladder outfit, 73-horsepower, carry- 
ing eleven ladders having a total length of 289 feet, besides 150 feet of hose and 
four extinguishers of 120 gallons chemical capacity. 


The committee on fire prevention and engineering standards of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, in its twenty-two-page printed report on the City of 
Everett, No. 300, dated January, 1926, makes these comments and explanations: 
“Chief Chas. E. Swanson, age forty-four, is executive and administrative head of 
the department. He is a capable and progressive officer with twenty years’ expe- 
rience, thirteen years being as assistant chief and one year as acting chief. Assist- 
ant Chief F. F. Schroeder, age thirty-seven, has been a member of the department 
fourteen years; he has charge of fire prevention inspections. Membership, thirty- 
six; including two chief officers, three captains, two lieutenants, mechanic, fire 
alarm superintendent, three fire alarm operators and twenty-four firemen. Repairs 
—the shop at headquarters contains lathe, drill press, grinder, forge, work bench 
and small tools; a fair supply of spare parts is stocked. All repairs necessary, 
except to electrical equipment, are said to have been made in this shop. Hydrant 
repairs also are made.”” The report notes in detail in service three pumper engines, 
capacity 2,750 gallons per minute, one combination automobile hose wagon, one 
combination auto ladder truck, the chief’s, the supply service and the fire alarm 
automobiles ; 9,650 feet of hose, including 1,000 feet one-inch hose for the chemical ; 
421 feet of ladders in service, besides eight short ladders; twelve portable extin- 
guishers, and two in reserve; three deluge sets, and one in reserve; two siamese 
connections; one cellar pipe, and five distributing nozzles, with one in reserve. 
Snohomish with a 750-gallon pumper can provide aid within half an hour and 
Seattle within an hour and a half, the couplings of the three cities being identical. 
The fire alarm system is under the direction of Supt. W. H. Meade, practical 
electrician appointed in January, 1925, under civil service rules, and the system is 
the new Gamewell manual type, operated on a ten-circuit switchboard, installed in 
1924-25. The telephone company, police department and the two private fire alarm 
systems operated in the city by the Aero Alarm Co. are mentioned in the report, 
as well as the state fire protection service. In conclusion the report comments: 
“The form of organization of the fire alarm system is good,’’ commends the two- 
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platoon system of organization and service in the department, remarking that “the 
fire department is well organized, the form of supervision is suitable and officers 
are experienced. * * * With the exception of the chief, superintendent, me- 
chanic, secretary and fire alarm operators, members are divided into equal platoons, 
on duty ten and fourteen hours, and alternating every eight days. Members are 
allowed one day off in eight and an annual vacation of fifteen days * * * a 
substitute is hired during the summer. All members are required to have telephones 
in their residences and to respond to alarms when notified. They are not permitted 
to leave the city without permission, which is granted to not more than five at a 
time.” 


EVERETT CITY PARKS 


Central Park, embracing a complete city block, 264 by 400 feet in area, flanked 
on the east by Lombard and on the west by Oakes Avenue, was Everett’s original 
city park, the only area of the kind so designated prior to 1900. Central Park 
consequently received constructive attention long before any other pleasure ground. 
The fine large trees were left there in their natural surroundings and usual growth, 
but much clearing was done and the park made accessible and pleasing. In recent 
years a fine tennis court has been built and other recreation features make it a 
favorite outdoor resort, while since the close of the St. Louis World’s Fair in 1904, 
one of its conspicuous western exhibits, a Snohomish County monarch stump that 
had been converted into a dwelling house, has occupied a place in Central Park, 
where it shares interest with the ornate fountain and pool, the fine collections of 
flowering plants and shrubs, and in season even the commodious band stand. 

In 1903 the Everett Improvement Company immortalized its incorporation by 
giving the city outright an entire park area, along the bay side of Grand Avenue, 
and which has since become one of the most beautiful thoroughfare decorations to 
delight the wayfarer anywhere in the Puget Sound country, although embracing 
only 3.428 acres in area. It was originally called Grand Avenue Plaza, but in later 
vears it became as it is now, Grand Avenue Park, and makes that sightly thorough- 
fare as popular for motorists as the incomparable Rucker Hill drive. 

In 1900 William G. Swalwell offered as a gift to the city a forty-acre tract at 
the summit of Mukilteo Hill, on condition that the city improve it for park purposes 
to the extent of $500 a year for five years and maintain it permanently as a free 
public park. A few years later the city purchased in the same locality eighty acres 
for park purposes, naming it Forest Park, paying the owner, W. G. Swalwell, $250 
per acre for the property, a total of $20,000. In 1919 Edward Strong was dis- 
couraged by the inactivity of demand for his Bay View addition in that district, 
and the tract of twenty acres was absorbed for delinquent taxes and then became a 
city property and was included in Forest Park, increasing its area to 110.84 acres, 
its present size—more than two-thirds the combined area of all the city parks. No 
improvements were attempted upon this fine, elevated woodland property, however, 
until the fall and winter of 1914, when the European war brought scores of Cana- 
dian refugees to Everett, most of them without funds sufficient to maintain them- 
selves, and local industry was not able to provide them with employment. Thomas 
J. Kelly, who was commissioner of public safety and chief of police from February 
9, 1914, until 1920, is credited with suggesting a plan by which the commission by 
public funds and popular contributions raised a fund of $2,500 to put these strang- 
ers to work clearing away masses of fallen timber from the present improved 
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portion of the park. Each of the Canadian unfortunates was allowed two days’ 
work a week at $2.50 a day, and the men cleared away, piled and burned a lot of 
the down timber. Chief Kelly then sacrificed much of his popularity in some circles 
by organizing a “chain gang” composed of certain prisoners in the city jail, and 
proceeded vigorously to finish up the work so well started by the Canadian refugees, 
and thus prepared all the present enclosed area. In 1910 Mr. Kelly went to 
Yellowstone Park for the county for a number of the starving Wyoming elk; he 
started home with forty-one, but eleven were killed in a train crash in Montana; 
the thirty remaining were liberated at Gold Bar and later injured farm crops. 
Robert Miller had a pet elk heifer calf, which he presented to the city, and it 
became the first animal of the present Forest Park zoo, a young bull elk from 
Seattle soon after being added. Doctor Tozier’s two brown bears from Wenatchee 
and two black bears from McMurray followed, and later owls, eagles, foxes, 
coyotes, etc. 

Silver Lake Park, 33.80 acres, was purchased by the city for $15,000, but has 
not as yet been improved, being a natural sylvan gem. Riverview Park, ten acres 
on the south bank of the Snohomish at Summit Avenue, purchased from the Ev- 
erett Improvement Company in 1917 for $10,000, named by the school children of 
Riverside, has become the city’s official tourist park. Much of its development for 
this purpose is due to the effective interest and activity of the Riverside people 
themselves, headed by the Riverside Commercial Club. 

The first city park commissioners under the present form of government were 
Alex Le Gros, now dean of the board, Dr. Ida McIntire, Mrs. F. J. Walsh, H. W. 
North and W. H. Cleaver. The board in 1926 is composed of President Dean S. 
Ashton, Finance Commissioner N. D. Martin, A. Le Gros, Sr., Fred C. Schoch, 
Jacob Anthes and S. Hallsworth. Park Supt. Oden Hall has direct charge of park 
development and maintenance. 


HISTORY OF THE PORT OF EVERETT 


Written for the History of Snohomish County by Marvin W. Smith, secretary to 
the Port of Everett 


The beginnings of the Port of Everett were built around the Snohomish River 
in its connection with Snohomish City, which was then the county seat of Sno- 
homish County. The first wharf was at the foot of Pacific Avenue and accommo- 
dated not only the Sound boats running from Seattle, but particularly the boats 
plying between Everett and Snohomish, where everybody lived while they were 
getting the townsite of Everett under way, which was in 1891. As the town grew, 
the permanent river landing was switched to the foot of Hewitt Avenue, but 
remained at the foot of Pacific for many years. ae 

Some of the early boats running up and down the river and making Everett 
their port of call were the W. K. Merwin, which ran from Snohomish and Everett 
ta Seattle; the Black Prince, the Marguerite, the Garden City, and the Mikado, | 
running between Snohomish and Everett. Some of the early characters were 
W. Kk. Merwin, owner of the Merwin, and Captain Bergman of the Marguerite. 
Logs being the heavy river commercial product, Joe Mercereau and Neil Spithill 
should not be overlooked as famous river drivers of those early days. 

For many years Everett was known mainly as a mill town and its docks were 
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lumber docks, and its gradual growth into a cosmopolitan city, with the shipping 
ramifications that go with such a development, are spread over some thirty-five 
years of time. 

The imagination of the citizenry of Everett was intrigued very much over the 
outcome of the building by the United States Government of what is known as 
the “jetty.” Over $700,000 was spent on this supposed improvement. It was 
calculated to make a great fresh-water harbor by causing the Snohomish River to 
scour its channel and bring into being a deep waterway inside of the jetty wall that 
would consist of fresh water and at the same time have some minor protection 
from the Northwest gales. The passing of time, after its completion, proved it to 
be mainly a failure and quite a bit of the work of the harbor authorities in recent 
years has been spent in various attempts to adjust their harbor development and 
river improvement to this jetty wall construction. - 

One of the fortunate things for the city in its harbor history was the acquire- 
ment of what is known as the City Dock property at the foot of Hewit Avenue on 
the Bayside. It came to the city as the outlet for a sewer and I doubt if many 
realized the far-reaching benefits that will ultimately come to the city through its 


front district, which is also the head of deep-water navigation in its approach to 


ownership of this property, located as it is in the heart of the commercial water- ; 


the City of Everett. 


In connection with this city dock property we should not overlook the splendid 
waterways 200 feet wide lying on each side of the City Dock property, which are | 


really public water streets or thoroughfares into which no obstacles to navigation 
may be built, and greatly increasing the value of the 150-foot area lying between 
these two waterways. When necessity requires, a dock can be built on this public 
property extending into deep water 1,000 feet. 

In passing, credit should be given to the organization known as the “Citizens’ 
League”’ for the securing of these two wonderful waterways as abutments to our 
water outlet on the bay front. Some of the founders and active spirits of this 
organization were J. J. Clark, W. H. Clay, Jacob Hunsaker, E. M. Metzger and 
Edward F. Bryan. 

The general affairs of the Harbor of Everett during the many years of its early 
growth were in the hands of public-spirited bodies and our municipal government ; 
the Port of Everett, a specific municipal corporation, not being regularly organized 
until 1918. The first commissioners for the Port of Everett regularly elected 
were A. D. McAdam, C. W. Miley and Albert Burke, Mr. McAdam being the first 
president of the Port of Everett. 

The general area embraced in the Port of Everett district includes all that part 
of the Snohomish River delta and the Peninsula of Everett lying westerly of the 
east boundary of Ebey Slough, following from the latter’s mouth easterly and 
southerly to its conjunction with the Snohomish River proper, southeast of Lowell, 
and westerly in such a manner as to extend the port district almost to Silver Lake, 
and thence westward, including the Town of Mukilteo. 

On March 10, 1919, A. D. McAdam resigned and A. M. Chitty was, on March 
31, 1919, appointed by the commission to fill his unexpired term. Albert Burke 
was elected on March 10 of the same year to the presidency of the Everett Port 
Commission: During the short period that these commissioners had been in office 
a great deal of engineering information was gathered by them concerning the 
soundings in front of the city and around the mouth of Snohomish River, bearing 
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on the best method of developing the harbor in connection with the control of the 
silting up of the harbor caused by the great amount of detritus brought down by 
the river. 

J. G. Schuchart was appointed commissioner on July 2, 1919, to take the place 
of Albert Burke, who had resigned, and on July 16 C. W. Miley was elected presi- 
dent of the commission, and continued as its president until the election of F. G. 
Tegtmeier to the commission in the December election, 1919. At this time A. B. 
Cutter was elected commissioner to take the place on the commission of Mr. Schu- 
chart, the other officer being Mr. Miley. J. M. Rhodes, secretary of the Chamber 
of Commerce, became secretary to the commission in August, 1919. This period 
of the port commission engaged the activities of its officers mainly by reason of 
the commission’s endeavor to acquire an area of some 2,000 acres lying in front 
of the city and outside the jetty wall, with the intention of developing the same as 
occasion might require as a free port area, a law having been passed by the State 
Legislature giving special powers to the port commission for such improvement for 
free port purposes. These efforts of the commission failed, the Supreme Court of 
the State of Washington ruling that the comprehensive plan of the Port of Everett 
covering such acquisition was too “vague, indefinite and general” to permit of 
condemnation proceedings over said proposed free port area to bring about its 
enforcement; consequently the acquirement of said area was dropped. Since the 
free port program of the United States still lacks national legislative acts to carry 
it into operation, the City of Everett has lost nothing through this failure of the 
port commission. 


C. W. Miley was reelected commissioner in December, 1920, and F. G. Tegt- 
meier was reelected in December, 1921. However, Mr. Miley resigned in March, 
1922, and C. A. Purcell was appointed by the commission to fill out his unexpired 
term. 

The December election of 1922 saw a reorganization of the port commission 
through the election to its membership of Fred C. Schoch and Lloyd L. Black, 
who was selected as president, Mr. Tegtmeier being the other member of the com- 
mission and Marvin W. Smith functioning as secretary to the commission, having 
served since January, 1921. This period of the port commission history saw the 
port commission join with the other cities on Puget Sound in pressing the demands 
in Congress for a Government-owned dredge to be stationed on Puget Sound for 
the purpose of controlling the silting up of the mouths of these rivers and develop-, 
ing their use for purposes of navigation, though this dredge matter is still pending. 

About this time the commission began to devote attention to the encouragement 
and building up of ferry connections between Everett Port district and Whidby 
Island. Through the efforts of the commission and its cooperation with Manager 
A. A. Scott of the Crown Lumber Company, a seventy-foot strip of land east of 
the lighthouse in the Town of Mukilteo, and running from Front Street into deep 
water, became the sole property of the Everett Port district, and there were con- 
structed thereon landing facilities, and landing facilities were also installed and 
maintained on the Everett water front for ferry and small boat service. 

In December, 1923, Homer T. Fowler became a member of the commission, tak- 
ing the place of Lloyd L. Black, while Fred C. Schoch became president of the com- 
mission. Fred G. Tegtmeier was again reelected commissioner in 1924. This 
period of port history saw the continued encouragement of Whidby Island devel- 
opment through attention to the ferry connections between Everett Port district 
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and the island ports. A comprehensive plan was worked out and adopted for 
improving the jetty wall and taking care of the river current so as to make a 
permanent inner harbor, as well as provide manufacturing sites by means of these 
proposed improvements. 

In December, 1925, Nels Weborg was elected to the commission, which as now 
organized consists of its president, F. G. Tegtmeier, and Commissioners Homer 
T. Fowler and Nels Weborg. 

The principal work of the Port of Everett organization has consisted in work- 
ing out a plan under which the Everett Harbor facilities may be coordinated and 
harmoniously developed with the purpose of best protecting the operation of its 
mills, while at the same time bringing into being, as the need requires, a protected 
inner harbor, together with manufacturing sites as required by the city’s growth. 

Along with these general plans, the energies of the port officials have been more 
particularly centered on developing the commercial resources of Whidby Island, 
lying to the westward of Snohomish County and the City of Everett. This has 
been brought about with a very small financial outlay. Small ferries have been 
encouraged by the maintenance of the landings in Everett and at Mukilteo, with 
the result that the settlement of the island has been greatly accelerated through 
the low ferry rates. 

Much produce for our canneries, as a result of easy accessibility, is grown on 
Whidby Island, which island ranks as an area best adapted to the production of 
loganberries of any in the Northwest. The Marshall strawberry grows at its best 
on this island, and since 93 per cent of all strawberries consumed by the public are 
processed in barrels, and inasmuch as the Marshall strawberry absorbs more sugar 
than any other berry, having also a wonderful flavor and brightest syrup color, this 
especially makes the development of the transportation facilities of this island of 
far-reaching consequence to Everett. 

The ultimate outcome of the encouragement by the Port of Everett of the best 
possible connections with Whidby Island will be the extension to the Olympic 
Peninsula of ferry lines connecting Whidby Island with the peninsula and bringing 
many tourists and quite a little business that will route that way on account of 
facilities for connecting with the mainland via Whidby Island. Of course, one 
of the basic results will be splendid roads for Whidby Island, which benefits 
Everett directly by furnishing the means of access to the ferries. The fact that 
wonderful roads can be capitalized only in their connection with ocean and river 
‘ waterways by the very best dock facilities is something that has been overlooked by 
many otherwise close observers. 

One of the giant figures in the development of the water-borne commerce of 
the City of Everett is Capt. Harry Ramwell. His fleet of tugs, which tow immense 
supplies of logs to the mills as well as convey the scows of lumber from the mills 
on the inner river channel and give us deep water wharves and landing facilities 
on the harbor front, is a never-ending service to the carrying on of our lumber 
industry. 

Captain Ramwell’s operation of what are known now as Pier 1 and Pier 3, 
formerly known as the Everett Improvement Company Dock and the Oriental Dock, 
respectively, together with Mill “A” Dock, furnishes our best wharf facilities. 

Pier 1, or the Everett Improvement Company Dock, was built by J. T. Mc- 
Chesney, late president of the Everett Improvement Company, and was carried on 
by him for many years. Over this dock the great bulk of the tonnage of the 
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Everett Pulp & Paper Mill has passed. Some of the fill under this dock was made 
from the high hill that once stood where now the new Monte Cristo Hotel is built. 
The removal of this dirt and placing it under this dock was one of Mr. McChes- 
ney’s last improvement operations about the city before his death, at or about which 
time the ownership and operation of this dock passed to Captain Ramwell. 

Pier 3, or the Oriental Dock, was built by the Great Northern Railway Com- 
pany as an outlet for wheat from the interior, but the seeming effect was the 
securing of a freight rate beneficial to the Hill system, which continued the routing 
of the east-of-the-mountains grain down the Columbia via the Portland gateway 
to the Pacific. For years this dock was more or less of an incubus, until the World 
war caused its usage as a dock for handling vegetable oils and other products. 
Again, after the war shipping was over, it lapsed into disuse and was about to be 
torn down when the increase of our water-borne lumber trade through the Panama 
Canal, together with the enterprise of Captain Ramwell, caused the dock to be 
completely overhauled and put in fine condition. The radio facilities, furnished by 
Captain Ramwell also, have been a great source of advertising for the City of 
Everett, as well as a benefit to navigation. 

We should not overlook the wharf known as Mill “A” Pier, which furnishes 
the outlet for the products of the Weyerhaeuser mills located at Everett. The 
history of this dock runs back to its original beginnings by the Bell-Nelson mill in 
the early 90s. Then the property passed to the late James E. Bell, and finally to 
the Weyerhaeuser company. Thus a little mill wharf was gradually developed into 
a great ocean terminal. From this dock pass not only the products of Mill “A” 
itself, but that of Mill “B” and Mill “C” located on the Snohomish River proper, 
which lumber is carried by a fleet of scows to Mill “A,” and there loaded on vessels 
destined to all parts of the world. This dock handles on an average 300 vessels 
per year and 300,000,000 feet of lumber, which includes lumber from other mills 
and inland places transferred on this dock in its process of accumulation for out- 
going trade. 

In looking back over the efforts of the people of Everett towards building up 
a port, we have seen its development from the small beginnings on the Riverside 
to the installation of the splendid docks which take care of the products of its great 
lumber industry. 


The work of the Everett Port Commission for the future must consist of filling 
in the foundation work laid by its officers since the year of its initial organization, 
which will consist of raising the jetty wall to the west of the town to keep off the 
Northwest winds and cut off the river from access to this protected area behind the 
jetty wall. This will make a permanent basin, once it is dredged out, free from 
silting up with the debris brought down the river. Between this inner dockage area 
and the mainland proper will be developed a great manufacturing area with ample 
terminal facilities of quay wall wharves and rail along the east side of the channel. 
Of course this work must go forward in such a manner as not to interfere with 
the lumber handling between the inner river and the deep water facilities, the 
transition being gradually made as the industrial phase of Everett passes to more 
intensive manufacturing and the handling of agricultural and mineral resources 
tributary to this point. Meanwhile it is hoped they will not drop their continual 
improvement of the facilities reaching westward into Whidby Island and across to 
the Olympic Peninsula, much of which area through these sources will be made 
tributary to the commercial development of the City of Everett and Snohomish 
County. 
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EVERETT PUBLIC LIBRARY 


The Everett Public Library was founded through the efforts of the Woman’s 
300k Club of Everett, who, in 1894, when the city was only three years old, 
presented a petition to the council asking that a public library be established. In 
order to collect the 1,000 books to offer the city, the Woman’s Book Club sent out 
a request to 450 federated clubs for aid. This request, which was the first of its 
kind, met with a generous response from all parts of the country. Local donations 
were received at a club picnic, and the desired volumes were soon gathered together. 

In December, 1896, the library was presented to the city, and five trustees were 
appointed by the council. 

The Woman’s Book Club paid all the opening expenses and, in addition, $15 a 
month to the librarian, Miss Alice McFarland, who was sent to Seattle by the club 
to receive some instruction in the Seattle Public Library in library methods before 
the library was officially opened. 

On April 21, 1898, the library was opened to the public in the city hall, the 
city having donated three rooms for its use. The library occupied these rooms 
until 1901, when a building was erected on Rockefeller Avenue, about the size of 
a one-room store, which served its purpose until 1903. It was open from 2 to 6 
P. M. on Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday and from 7 to 9 P. M. on Saturday. 

In 1903 Mr. Carnegie offered $25,000 for a building, provided the city would 
pledge $2,500 annually for its support. The offer was accepted. The city traded 
the lot on which the old library was situated to Henry Hewitt, Jr., for the present 
location (three lots) on the corner of Oakes and Wall streets (the old site of the 
Chamber of Commerce), Mr. Hewitt donating the additional two lots, and the 
building was accordingly erected and opened to the public July 3, 1905. The 
hours during which it was open were from 1 to 9 P. M. and on Saturday 9:30 A. M. 
to 10 P. M., from 1905 to 1914. In 1908 the reading room was opened on Sunday 
from 2 to6 P. M. Since March, 1914, the library has been open from 10 A. M. 
to 10 P. M. every day, and on Sunday as usual. 

The appropriation from the city for the maintenance of the library from 1905 
to 1910 was $2,500 per annum. In 1910 it was increased to $4,000. In 1911, under 
the new city charter, it was made not less than $4,000 and not more than .004 of 
taxable property. In 1914 the appropriation was $5,200, representing the maxi- 
mum allowed. 

Miss Alice McFarland was the first librarian, 1898-1900. She was succeeded 
by Miss Gretchen Hathaway, who held the position from 1900 to 1907, and was 
succeeded by Mrs. A. E. Wharton, who held the post until succeeded by a trained 
librarian, Miss Mary Frank, February, 1914, to June, 1916. 

Miss Elizabeth Topping served as librarian from June, 1916, to June 15, 1919, 
succeeded by Miss Mabel Ashley. At the November election of 1919 library mill- 
age was increased to eight-tenths of a mill, maximum allowed. 

The first library board under the commission government, 1912, was composed 
of W. G. Swalwell, Mrs. Harry Lansdown, Rev. Edgar M. Rogers, Mrs. Lizzie 
Jones and Mrs. H. L. Oldfield. The 1926 board includes Mrs. C. H. Norgard, 
E. B. Wight, J. A. Coleman, F. T. Hardwick and Mrs. Harry Winde. 


EVERETT SCHOOLS 


The growth of the public schools from 1891 until the present has been rapid 
and reflects the increase of the city’s population. From the organization of District 
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No. 24 and the time of the first meeting of the board of directors in August, 1891, 
at the home of E. Bast, the system has seen a steady yearly improvement. The 
first board consisted of Frank P. Friday, Engelbert Bast and W. M. Ross as 
directors and John McRae as clerk. Arrangements were made for a temporary 
school building on Broadway. The first teacher engaged for the one-room school 
was Miss Emma Yule, and school was opened on December 14 of that year. 
Students increased rapidly in number, and a second room was necessary to lessen 
the burdens of a single teacher. This was accomplished by securing an additional 
room on January 4, 1892. 


It is seldom that a town grows so rapidly in population in a year that a school 
district is compelled to increase its teaching force from one to thirteen members ; 
but that is what happened in Everett. For the year 1892 to 1893 a teaching corps of 
that number was hired. Professor Shepherd was in charge of the 300 pupils. Con- 
tracts were also let in August, 1892, for the erection of two eight-room brick 
schools—one on Riverside and one on Bayside. These were afterwards named the 
Monroe and Jefferson buildings. The Monroe building was erected at a cost of 
nearly $29,000, with a capacity for 480 students; while the Jefferson structure 
represented an outlay of over $26,000 and accommodates 360 pupils. 

Succeeding school boards have almost invariably been confronted with the 
necessity of providing additional facilities to care for the increasing school popula- 
tion. By March, 1893, there were 437 children attending school in Everett. In 
1898 another school, “Smelter,” was built at a cost slightly over $1,000. This 
building was later abandoned. In 1899 the Lincoln School was added to the system, 
costing over $28,000 and erected to take care of 360 students. In 1902 the Jackson 
School was built, costing nearly $19,000 and having a seating capacity of 320. The 
same year the Garfield School came into existence, representing a cost of $41,900. 
This structure was added to in 1922, requiring a further expenditure of $70,000. 
Over 900 students can be taken care of in this building. The Washington School, 
in the north end, came next, in 1907, representing an investment of $56,700. Two 
years later the high school structure on Colby Avenue, costing $165,000 and caring 
for 640 students, became necessary. The Longfellow School, costing $54,400 and 
accommodating 440 pupils, followed in 1911; and the vocational building, costing 
$57,400, was erected the next year. The Central School was also built that year, 
at a cost of $12,000. In 1915 the Monroe School was reconstructed at a cost of 
nearly $37,000, and the high school was augmented by the erection of the com- 
mercial building, representing an investment of $44,900. The growth of school 
population in the city made necessary the erection of two junior high schools in 
1925, at a total outlay of $435,000. One of these is situated in the north portion 
of the city and the other in the southern section. In addition there are four portable 
rooms at Pinehurst, one at Beverly Park, and two rooms maintained at the Parkland 
Home. Altogether the buildings of the Everett system represent an investment 
of $1,130,000 and can supply the needs of over 7,800 students. 


The attendance had increased by leaps and bounds from the first establishment 
of a district, until at the close of the term in June, 1904, the enrollment was 3,129; 
and there was then a teaching force of seventy-two. Of the above number, 218 
were attending high school and 2,911 were in the grades. It is interesting to note 
that at that time less than 7 per cent of the students were in high school; while 
today the high school students represent approximately 25 per cent of the total 
enrollment. 
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The Everett schools are carefully governed by a progressive board of directors 
who devote much of their time to their duties. Dr. J. F. Beatty has served for 
years on the board and is now its president. S. Frank Spencer, former Snohomish 
County legislator, is another member who has devoted years to work on the board 
and is now its vice president. The three other members are A. W. Hooton, of the 
Boeshar-Hooton Company, Dr. R. W. Earlywine, and C. B. Arthur. H. M. Camp- 
bell, Jr., is secretary for the board, with offices in the high school building. John 
H. Grannis is attendance officer; C. D. Luthey is superintendent of grounds and 
buildings; and Mrs. F. H. Shaw is manager of the high school cafeteria. 

The teaching corps of the high school, junior high schools, and grade schools 
of the city has now reached nearly 230 members. Arthur Wilson has been superin- 
tendent for the past several years; and DeGaris Reeves is principal of the high 
school. The high school has departments in English, science, history, physical 
education, mathematics, foreign languages, commercial and vocational training, 
home economics and art. The supervisors at this time are Miss Esther Sather, 
music; Miss Irma Pelz, physical education; C. G. Sheldon, playgrounds; E. P. Fait, 
manual training; Miss Hannah Jones, art and design; Mrs. Nell Kantner, home 
economics; Miss Lillian Worrell, penmanship department. 

F. T. Hardwick was promoted to principal of the North Junior High School 
upon its opening; and H. B. Jory was moved up to the same office in the fall of 
1926 at the South Junior High School, when it first opened in September. Prin- 
cipals of the other schools are as follows: J. R. Byers, Washington; G. A. Love, 
Garfield; Mrs. Esther Ford, Monroe; Miss Belle Melvin, Longfellow; E. H. 
Evans, Lincoln; Miss Beatrice Robinson, Jackson; Miss Emily B. Maakestad, 
Jefferson School; Miss Thelma Knudson, Pinehurst. 

The total attendance in the Everett schools is now well over the 7,000 mark, 
and the high school enrollment will soon be crowding the 2,000 mark. Figures 
for the years 1925-26, compiled by J. A. Jacobson, county superintendent of schools, 
showed that it cost the district .5614 cents a day to educate a high school pupil. 
Twenty-eight cents of this came through county and state apportionments. From 
non-high school districts the Everett district for that period received $10,917.76 
from the Snohomish County non-high school fund; $76.44 from Island County; 
$90.12 from Chelan, and $5.88 from Whatcom. These sums were arrived at by 
assessing .2814 cents a day per pupil from the non-high school districts involved 
sending students to the Everett High School. 


PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS 


In addition to the public schools of the city there are two schools built and 
conducted by the Catholic parishes. St. Dominic’s Academy was built in 1901, 
when Everett had a population of about 7,000, at the corner of Everett Avenue 
and Cedar Street. In 1907 an addition was built to care for increased attendance. 
In 1926, and at a cost of $110,000, this parish erected a beautiful structure, com- 
bining both church and school. 

A second school, named the Immaculate Conception School, was erected in 
1923, at the corner of Twenty-fifth and Hoyt, being a well-built, two-story brick 
edifice.. These two schools are a credit to the city, employ able teaching staffs, and 
maintain a standard of study to compare favorably with public school instruction. 


CHAPTER VII 


CHURCHES 


FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH—TRINITY EPISCOPAL CHURCH — THE 
CHURCH OF OUR LADY OF PERPETUAL HELP—FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH. 
—FIRST METHODIST. EPISCOPAL CHURCH—FIRST CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH—CENTRAL CHRISTIAN CHURCH—FIRST NORWEGIAN-DANISH 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH—FIRST UNITED PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH--ZION SWEDISH BAPTIST CHURCH—FIRST SWEDISH BAPTIST 
CHURCH—EMANUEL LUTHERAN CHURCH—GRACE METHODIST EPISCO- 
PAL CHURCH—FIRST FRIENDS’ CHURCH—IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 
CHURCH, CATHOLIC—UNITED LUTHERAN CHURCH OF AMERICA—CEN- 
TRAL LUTHERAN CHURCH— FIRST EVANGELICAL CHURCH — FIRST 
CHURCH OF CHRIST, SCIENTIST—HOLLAND CHRISTIAN REFORMED 
CHURCH—OUR SAVIOR’S LUTHERAN CHURCH—CHURCH OF GOD— 
SECOND BAPTIST (COLORED)—CHRISTIAN MISSIONARY ALLIANCE— 
OTHER CHURCH ORGANIZATIONS. 


Nothing speaks more highly of the people who united to build Everett in its 
earliest days than the fact that while it was yet a wilderness of woods made desolate 
by fallen timbers, stumps, and frame shacks, and while the saloons and the dance 
halls flourished, many of the citizens of the better class had brought with them 
their consciences and their love of God and church, and in the midst of the rush 
and confusion and disorder started to build the churches which grace and benefit 
the city today. The record shows that these good people did not wait for the 
erection of church buildings or even of suitable halls, but met at private homes, 
work shops and store rooms, proving the verity of those Scriptural words that 
“wherever two or three are gathered together in My name, there will I be also.” 
The people who built Everett were drawn from almost every state in the Union 
and from many countries, and brought with them an affection for the religion of 
their old homes. This, perhaps, accounts for the large number of denominations 
in the city, which has been a beneficent factor in providing a church home for 
almost every phase of religious thought, but which has operated against the building 
up of strong congregations and the erection of costly edifices. Thus, today, while 
there are many handsome and comfortable church buildings, there is none of that 
magnificence which sometimes denotes a desire for worldly display as much as it 
does spiritual devotion. No man will dispute the great influence which the church 
has had upon American civilization and its effects have been plainly shown in 
Everett. The leaven which began working even before Everett took on the appear- 
ance of a city has been at work through all the years, and while it has not made 
the city perfect, it has helped greatly in making conditions better and giving people 
higher and cleaner ideals. The church idea began to grow in Everett just as soon 
as one zealous church man found a few others of his kind. These got together to 
hold services after the manner of their choice, and these meetings quickly led to 
organizations and then to churches. As the first meetings were private and in- 
formal affairs, it is difficult to say which congregation should enjoy the credit of 
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seniority. The churches organized in 1891 were the First Presbyterian, Trinity 
Episcopal, and the Catholic Church of Our Lady of Perpetual Help. 


FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


The First Presbyterian Church grew out of meetings held wherever accommoda- 
tions could be secured. The large carpenter shop at the barge works was used, 
meetings were held in real estate offices and in an old boarding house, until there 
was formed a nucleus of some twenty persons who appealed to the Presbytery of 
Puget Sound, which was meeting in Seattle, for the organization of a congregation. 
Rev. J. W. Dorrance, John McRae, and Rev. Thomas McGuire, of Snohomish, 
were appointed to effect this organization, which was done in December, 1891, there 
being sixteen charter members. A plain but substantial frame church building was 
erected in 1892 in Swalwell’s addition, north of Hewitt Avenue, with a seating 
capacity of 400. This church, in the Riverside part of Everett, the first church 
building erected in the city, now stands at 1711 Wall Street, having been moved 
from its first location. Rev. Thomas McGuire was the first pastor, and John 
McRae was clerk of the first session. The present church, at the corner of Rocke- 
feller and Wall, was built in 1910 at a cost of $30,000 and has a seating capacity 
of about 600. Throughout the thirty-five years of its history this church has grown 
steadily and it is now in a prosperous condition with a membership of approxi- 
mately 700. Rev. George T. Gunter, D. D., has been pastor of this congregation 
since 1922, and since 1924 the work of the church has also been benefited by 
having the services of Miss Ellanore Ewing as educational director. No branch of 
church work is neglected, and, although perhaps the oldest in years, this church is 
among the youngest in spirit. In 1926 the church purchased a manse for $8,000, 
located at 705 Thirty-third Street. 


TRINITY EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


Trinity Episcopal Church was organized in April, 1891, by Rev. John Dow 
Hills, who remained in charge of the newly created parish until after the erection 
of its first church building, which was built on four lots, at the corner of Calli- 
fornia and Wetmore, which were donated by Henry Hewitt, Jr., through the 
influence of Charles Diller Fratt. With unusual foresight this church was built 
in parish house style, and in later years the congregation was able to dispose of it 
at a profit, which very materially aided in forming a nucleus for the building fund 
of the present very beautiful structure of old English architecture, which was 
erected in 1920, on the corner of Twenty-third and Hoyt. The Rev. Edgar M. 
Rogers is the rector of this parish and his unusual gifts as a pulpit orator and his 
high standing as a citizen have greatly endeared him to the people of Everett, 
regardless of creed. 


THE CHURCH OF OUR LADY OF PERPETUAL HELP 


The Catholic Church of Our Lady of Perpetual Help was organized at a meet- 
ing held in the public school building near Broadway in 1891. Rev. Joseph Kronin 
was the organizer and the temporary priest sent here by the Jesuit mission, which 
then had charge of the missionary work and the establishment of churches in this 
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region. The first resident priest was Rev. Father Classins, who came to Everett 
in 1898. Dr. W. D. Power, of Seattle, and Garrett Cleary were the first altar 
boys, serving the bishop at the dedicatory service. The first child to be baptized 
after the church was organized was Edwin O’Kelly. Among the early members 
were Mrs. T. C. Doheny, E. W. Walsh, A. D. McAdam and family, and the 
William Costello family. St. Dominic’s Academy is the parochial school. On the 
church property at Cedar and Everett has recently been erected the beautiful new 
combination church and academy which was built at a cost of $110,000. This 
church has had a phenomenal growth, having a membership of 275 families, or 
approximately 1,000 members. Rev. Father A. S. Fischer is in charge of this 
very flourishing parish. 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 


The meetings which led to the organization of the First Baptist Church of 
Everett were held in a chapel car on a side track on the railroad. Rev. D. J. Pierce 
was the zealous missionary clergyman at whose instigation a congregation was 
organized, there being but eighteen members when the church was first incorpo- 
rated. Meetings were held in a small building in the Riverside district in 1892, 
and some time later a lot was purchased on Lombard between Hewitt and Wall. 
Rev. A. D. Banks, D. D., was the first pastor and did much of the pioneer work 
for this district. Among the noted pastors of this congregation were Rev. W. E. 
Henry, D. D., and Rev. W. E. Randall, D. D.; the latter came in 1905, and under 
his guidance the church doubled in membership. The advisory board, consisting 
of the pastor, all elective officers, and boards of the church, forms the executive 
department. J. J. Ressevuie is president of the incorporation, and Mrs. Roy 
Duchine is the clerk. Rev. H. Robinson McKee is the present pastor. In connec- 
tion with the work of its own congregation the First Baptist Church conducts a 
Sunday School at the mission at Delta, E. C. Clark being the superintendent in 
charge. 


FIRST METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


The First Methodist Episcopal Church began its work in the home of the well- 
known pioneer of Everett—George W. Swalwell, who was a local preacher of 
much ability. So zealous were these early Methodists of Everett that this first 
meeting was held while the house was yet under construction, and those who 
attended worship were seated on planks which were raised from the floor on blocks 
of wood. This was in 1892, which was the date of the organization of the congre- 
gation. For some time meetings were held in W. G. Swalwell’s office, and as 
interest increased the need of a church building became apparent. A _ building 
which cost $600 was erected on a lot which had been donated, on Maple Street, 
between Hewitt and California, and it was dedicated as a place of worship and 
named Wesley Hall. The formal organization of the church was the work of Rev. 
A. H. Marsh, and there were but nine members. On December 2, 1892, the 
church was incorporated by the following persons: G. W. Swalwell, W. G. Swal- 
well, J. B. Snyder, W. E. Sherfey, F. H. Mitchell, James Hambley, Alexander 
Watson, W. W. Black, and M. Swartout. The membership of this church in- 
creased rapidly and by 1900 it had entirely outgrown its first cramped quarters. 
A location was secured on the corner of Broadway and Wall and the work of 
building the present church edifice was begun. This congregation now numbers 
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approximately nine hundred, and it is in a most prosperous condition. The church 
work is thoroughly systematized, with a working body of fourteen departments, all 
of which have recently cooperated in the erection of an educational hall adjoining 
the church building, which was dedicated June 25, 1926, and which represents a 
cost of about $8,000. A mission is also conducted on North Broadway. Much 
progress has been made by this church under the leadership of Dr. Robert J. Reid, 
who has been the pastor since 1921. 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 


The First Congregational Church was brought into existence by the interest 
and through the efforts of E. V. Judd. The first service was held in a public 
school room at the corner of Pacific Avenue and Maple Street, on January 1, 1893, 
with Rev. A. M. Starr of Oakland, Calif., officiating. Later a hall was secured as 
a meeting place, and on March 13, 1893, at the close of a morning service, Reverend 
Starr announced-that the time was ripe for the organization of a Congregational 
Church in Everett. The following gave their names for affiliation with the new 
congregation: E. V. Judd, J. P. Caithness, Mrs. J. P. Caithness, Jeanne Caithness, 
H. B. Smith, Mrs. H. B. Smith, M. B. McAuley, Mrs. Mary McAuley, Miss S. E. 
Judd, Walter Baptie, Emma Yule, Carl McAuley, Mrs. Jane Greene, Lyman B. 
Boynton, Mrs. Mattie Gode, Mrs. Martha Graham, Mrs. Della Boynton. Rev. 
T. W. Butler was the first pastor, and before the end of the year, 1893, the first 
permanent church was erected on Cedar Street, south of Hewitt. It was a small 
church, but at that time it was considered the finest in Everett. The church edifice’ 
now used was dedicated in 1906, and is a fine structure on the corner of Everett 
and Rockefeller. Rev. W. H. L. Marshall is pastor, and the church now has 
approximately three hundred members and is in a most healthy condition. 


CENTRAL CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


The Central Christian Church followed the example of other organizations and 
utilized a public schoolhouse as its first place of meeting in 1893. This schoolhouse 
was on Broadway and is now known as the Broadway Hotel. The organization 
came about largely through the efforts of Rev. W. M. Cowden of Tacoma. Mrs. 
Dorothy Gillespie, Mrs. Zelda Ellis, Mr. and Mrs. Newton Porter, Mr. and Mrs. 
Haggard, Mrs. McCoy, and Hattie McElrey were the charter members. The 
church organization, however, really grew out of the Sunday School which was 
instituted by Mrs. McCoy and Mrs. Dorothy Gillespie and which met in the homes 
of members of this faith. For a time meetings were held in various halls, and 
finally a church was erected at 2935 Oakes Avenue, which building was later sold 
and is now used as the Scottish Rite Temple. The fine new church at Twenty- 
sixth and Hoyt was built in 1923. Rev. O. D. Harris is the present efficient pastor 
of this zealous and enthusiastic congregation. 


FIRST NORWEGIAN-DANISH METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


The first church in Everett which used other than the English language in its 
services was the First Norwegian-Danish Methodist Episcopal Church, which was 
incorporated in 1893, with the following trustees: Ole Lindland, Edvin Narum. 
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M. W. Eriksen, A. Thorsvik, P. M. Elefsen, and twelve members. Rev. P. M. 
Elefsen was the first pastor of this congregation, and its church building was 
erected on the corner of Everett and Rockefeller in 1895. Two of the charter 
members, P. M. Elefsen and M. W. Eriksen, are still active in the work of this 
church. Rev. Hagbarth Elvigen is the present pastor of this organization which 
has now maintained itself successfully for more than thirty-three years. 


FIRST UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


In order of organization the First United Presbyterian Church comes next in 
Everett’s history. It was first served by Rev. K. L. Lanning, who was sent to 
Everett by the Board of Home Missions of the United Presbyterian Denomina- 
tion in September, 1900. His work must have been difficult and discouraging, for 
there were but few people present when he held the first services in a hall which 
he had rented for the purpose, and among those present Mrs. Elizabeth Loria was 
the only one who had been a member of the United Presbyterian Church. Nothing 
daunted, however, Reverend Lanning pursued his work and on March 19, 1901, he 
was able to organize a congregation with twenty-seven members. Of the charter 
members the following are still active: Mrs. Allie B. Hager, Clyde Hager, Mrs. 
Klizabeth Loria, Mrs. Marie Otto, Hager Redfearn, Mr. and Mrs. J. P. Wherry, 
and Mrs. May Green Husby. Rev. Lanning was pastor of this church until 1912, 
and saw it grow from this very small beginning into a strong and faithful organ- 
ization. The present location was purchased for $2,500 and the building erected 
on the corner of Everett and Colby. Rev. Howard M. Jamieson has been the 
pastor of this congregation since 1921, and F. W. Mansfield is the clerk of the 
session. This congregation, while not one of the largest in the city, is known for 
its earnestness and zeal. 


ZION SWEDISH-LUTHERAN CHURCH 


The first church of the great creed first formulated by Martin Luther was 
organized by the Swedish Lutherans of Everett at the home of Alfred Swenson, 
corner of Kromer and Wall, on November 3, 1900. At this meeting an organiza- 
tion was founded to be known as the Swedish Lutheran Society of Everett, its 
purpose being to organize a congregation. Meetings were held the last Saturday 
of each month at the homes of the various members. Among these early members 
were L. J. Berg, Nils A. Lindblad, Alfred Swenson, J. T. Jedin, Frank Anderson, 
Amil Johnson, and Peter Anderson. It was not until nearly a year later, August 
13, 1901, that the society felt itself strong enough to organize a congregation. 
Rev. M. L. Larson presided at this meeting, and a congregation was formed with 
twenty-two adults and twenty-seven children as members. The first church was 
located at 3017 Oakes Avenue, and the present Evangelical Zion Church was 
erected in 1908, on the corner of Twenty-fourth and Wetmore. There are now 
200 communicants. Rev. C. G. H. Ahnquist is the present pastor, and the church 
officers are as follows: Oscar Holst, secretary; Arvid Johnson, treasurer; Hubert 
Carlson, Sunday School superintendent; Philip Hillstrom, choir director and solo- 
ist; and Miss Ebba Jadin, organist. This flourishing congregation celebrated its 
twenty-fifth anniversary during August, 1926, with elaborate ceremonies and a 
homecoming, which lasted for several days. 
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There were just fourteen members when the First Swedish Baptist Church was 
organized on August 19, 1901, and of these fourteen but three now reside within 
the State of Washington. They are Charles Larson of Snohomish, Mrs. M. O. 
Clineberg of Everett, and Mrs. Betty Larson of Riverton. The meeting at which 
this church was organized was held in a tent on the Y. M. C. A. lot. Under the 
guidance of Rev. G. A. Osbrink, the first pastor, a humble church was erected with 
a seating capacity of not more than 150, in 1902. This building, later moved to 
Twenty-fifth and Oakes, is now used by the worshippers of the Church of Nazareth. 
The neat building which is now the home of the Swedish Baptist Church was 
erected in 1913, on a choice location on the corner of Hoyt and Everett Avenue, 
and has a seating capacity of 600. Rev. K. A. Lundin is pastor and P. K. Ahlquist 
secretary of this flourishing church of 125 members. 


EMANUEL LUTHERAN CHURCH 


Twenty-five years ago, in 1901, Emanuel Lutheran Church was organized by 
Rev. C. H. Eberling. Meetings were first held in the old Norwegian Lutheran 
Church building on Lombard Street, but during the stay of Rev. H. G. Schmelzer, 
the first resident pastor, the present church building, at Twenty-sixth and Lombard, 
was erected and dedicated December 4, 1904. But three of the charter members, 
R. Krentz, L. Kuhblank and C. E. Ogrosky, are still active in the work of the 
church. For twenty years this church has maintained a well-organized Sunday 
School, of which H. B. Mantey is now superintendent, while the efficient pastor is 
Rev. Martin Engel. 


GRACE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


Everett boasts two organizations of the great Methodist Episcopal Church, the 
Protestant organization which has the largest membership in America. Grace 
Methodist Church grew out of a Sunday School organized by W. W. Miller in 
1902. For two years meetings were carried on at Mr. Miller’s home at 2303 Sum- 
mit Avenue, he being assisted in the good work by John Spencer, W. W. Soper 
and A. Robertson. It was not until 1905 that courage was found to undertake the 
building of a little chapel on lots located at 3418 Twenty-fourth Street, one lot 
being donated by W. F. Swalwell. There has been no jealous rivalry between the 
two Methodist churches of Everett; in fact, for the next three years of its existence 
Grace Church continued its work under the direction and with the aid of the First 
Methodist congregation. In 1908 the first regular pastor, Reverend Stevens, was 
appointed and Grace Church started life on an independent basis. The organization 
prospered and in 1920, under the regime of Reverend Jergensen an additional lot 
was secured and a new church building was planned. These plans ripened slowly, 
but in 1923 a vigorous campaign for the necessary funds was inaugurated with the 
result that one of the most attractive places of worship in the city was erected at 
Summit and Twenty-fourth streets at a cost of $17,000; moreover, the church is 
now almost out of debt. The membership of this church has reached 140, and the 
average Sunday School attendance 1s about two hundred. Following the rule of all 
Methodist churches, the work is thoroughly organized in every department and 
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under the leadership of Rev. R. D. Decker it is enjoying an era of great prosperity 
and success. 


FIRST FRIENDS CHURCH 


On the evening of May 10, 1904, Rev. George Harvey invited the few Everett 
members of this sect to meet at his home, 2220 Rockefeller Avenue, to consider 
the organization of a church of Friends. These earnest people felt the need of a 
church home of their own, but they had little money although their zeal was 
great. Their first move as a church was to secure a room above a store on the 
corner of Colby and 19th Street. They remained here but a short time, moving, 
in June, 1904, to a store building which they bought, on the corner of 23rd and 
Wetmore Avenue. They continued to use this building until 1910, when it was 
removed to make way for the present much more suitable and comfortable church. 
There were eleven charter members of this organization as follows: George 
Harvey, Ellen Harvey, Mary Hallek, William Philpott, Mrs. Younger, Catherine 
Younger, Nicholas Younger, G. H. Paschke, Blanche Osborne and Frank Younger. 
Of these but two are now members of the congregation—William Philpott and 
Grace Hallek Philpott—but there are now seventy-nine active and thirty-seven asso- 
ciate members. The first minister of this church was Rev. Replegle and the min- 
ister in 1926 is Rev. Frederic E. Carter, who is receiving the enthusiastic support 
of the congregation. 


IMMACULATE CONCEPTION CHURCH, CATHOLIC 


By 1904, the Catholic congregation on Riverside had completely outgrown its 
church accommodations and the Bishop of the Diocese instructed Rev. Father 
H. P. Saindon, who had been serving the Riverside church as assistant priest, to 
establish a new parish on Bayside, of the city. For some six months, the store on 
the corner of California and Hoyt was used by this congregation, some of the 
first members of which were: Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Gowen, Mr. and Mrs. Dan 
Sullivan, Mr. and Mrs. John Curran, Mrs. James E. Bell, Mr. and Mrs. John Flynn, 
Mr. and Mrs. William Costello, Mr. and Mrs. Ed Walsh, Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Walsh, Mr. and Mrs. W..W. Walsh, Mr. and Mrs. Timothy Moriarity, Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Cole, Mr. and Mrs. John B. McCann, and Mr. M. Donovan. The 
committee in charge of organization was composed of James E. Gowen, Charles 
Cole and John Curran, and a church costing in the neighborhood of $25,000 was at 
once erected at the corner of 25th and Hoyt. Rev. Father Saindon remained in 
charge of this parish tor nineteen years, and saw it grow from a weakling into 
one of the strongest and most successful of congregations. He was greatly beloved 
by his parishioners and by the people generally, and was a potent factor in the 
affairs of the city. In 1923, the church authorities decided that a new school 
building should be added to the church property, and as he was advanced in 
years, Rev. Father Saindon felt that he could not accept the responsibility of this 
added burden. He, therefore, resigned from the parish and was transferred to 
Marymount, a boys’ school near Tacoma. His departure was regretted by the en- 
tire city. He was succeeded, however, by Rev. Father Francis Jones, who has 
already endeared himself to the people of his parish, and successfully carried 
through the building operation, the fine brick building being completed in 1924. The 
entire church property is now valued at $175,000. This includes the church, 
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school, residence of the priest and the home for the Ursuline Nuns, who are in 
charge of the school. The congregation numbers more than 300 families and 
the church accommodations have again become so crowded, that relief must soon 
be sought in the erection of a new church building. 


UNITED LUTHERAN CHURCH IN AMERICA 


One of the several Lutheran churches of Everett known as the United Lutheran 
Church in America was established in 1904, two of the early members being Mrs. 
A. M. Crawford and R. W. Frolich. Rev. T. A. Schoenberg was the first pastor, 
and for many years the congregation was forced to content itself with holding 
services in various places rented for the purpose. It was not until 1922 that 
the present comfortable and attractive church was erected, following the archi- 
tectural designs furnished by Rev. Gold of Seattle which included plans for a 
parish hall and a parish house, which it is the hope of the congregation to complete 
at a later date. Rev. William Holl was pastor at the time this church was erected, 
and he was succeeded in 1924 by Rev. D. D. Kistler, who has proven himself 
most popular and efficient. The church is governed by a council of seven, the 
present membership of which includes H. H. Petershagen, H. J. Frolich, C. Hemp- 
ler, Wm. Cuchblank, E. W. Ramstad, C. Petersen, and Fred Hanich. The church 
property is valued at about $20,000. The congregation numbers approximately 
140, and it maintains a flourishing Sunday School. 


CENTRAL LUTHERAN CHURCH 


In the year 1905, seventeen faithful members of the Lutheran Church fore- 
gathered to organize what they named the Ebenezer Lutheran Church, but which 
is now known as the Central Lutheran. The first pastor, Rev. A. J. Haugen, re- 
mained with the church for something over a year, being succeeded, in 1907, by 
Rev. O. J. Edwards who was the pastor until 1913. The congregation was small 
and the church was in an unorganized condition for the next five years, or until 
it united with the Norwegian Lutheran Church in 1918, occupying a frame struc- 
ture on Everett Avenue. With stronger forces and larger membership, the united 
churches next planned a large brick and concrete structure facing Rockefeller 
Avenue. The building was started in 1920 and the basement was completed and 
fitted for the holding of services, and in 1922, the faithful pastor, Rev. O. J. Ed- 
wards returned to the church. In 1925, the name was changed to that of “The 
Central Lutheran Church” in preparation for the great, united effort which should 
make their dreams of a handsome and stately church home come true. During the 
year 1926 these plans were carried out and the new church was formally dedi- 
cated on October 17, 1926. A very fine painting of “Christ in the Garden” stands 
behind the altar of the new church, and it is doubly dear to the members in that it is 
the work, as well as the gift, of their beloved pastor. This church now has a 
membership of four hundred active members, six of whom were among the charter 
members of the organization. The chairman of the board of trustees is August 
Erickson, and of the board of deacons, T. N. Wold. Few churches in Everett 
have made more sacrifices or have shown a more determined spirit and it 1s to be 
congratulated upon the beautiful building which it now enjoys as the fruit of these 
years of effort. 
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Another church which had its beginning in 1905 was the First Evangelical. 
This held its initial meetings in a room on Colby Avenue, near California, but 
in 1906 the foundations were laid for the present church building, on 25th and 
Wetmore Avenue. Rev. E. D. Hornscheuch helped to organize this church and 
the two senior members in 1926 are Mrs. Matzke and Mrs. Lillian White. While 
not among the largest, it is among the most earnest and enthusiastic churches in 
the city and is making sure progress, both spiritually and materially, under the 
management of Rev. William S. Plowman, as pastor, E. T. Harland as chair- 
man of the board of trustees and M. A. Schoolcraft as treasurer. 


FIRST CHURCH OF CHRIST, SCIENTIST 


Organized with but six members, in 1910, the First Church of Christ, Scientist, 
now numbers more than one hundred. As yet it occupies a modest church home 
on the corner of 33rd Street and Colby Avenue; a most desirable location. Read- 
ing rooms are open to the public, daily, in the Bank of Commerce building on 
Hewitt Avenue. Mrs. I. P. Hewitt is clerk of this organization. 


HOLLAND CHRISTIAN REFORMED CHURCH 


One of the quietly prosperous churches of the city is the Holland Christian 
Reformed Church which was organized in 1911, with twelve families, by Rev. K. 
Propper. This congregation was satisfied with a modest church home for the 
first eleven years of its existence, but in 1922 a structure costing $6,500 was 
erected, making the present value of the church property about $14,000, including 
the handsome location at 2229 Wetmore Avenue. The charter members were 
Mrs. John Estie, Mrs. R. Kester, Mr. and Mrs. Klapp, Mr. and Mrs. Zan Zwol 
and H. Estie. The church has been under the charge of Rev. Jacob Mulder, as 
pastor, for the past year and its progress is shown by the fact that in 1926 there 
are seventy-two families on its membership roll. 


OUR SAVIOR'S LUTHERAN CHURCH 


One of the more recent churches organized in Everett is Our Savior’s Lutheran. 
In a way this was not a new church, as it was formed by a union of members from 
two old, established congregations: the First Scandinavian Evangelical Lutheran 
and the Ebenezer Lutheran. The First Scandinavian Lutheran dates back to 
the summer of 1892 when its first church building was erected at 25th and Harri- 
son. This building was moved, the same year, to 2930 Lombard Avenue. When 
Our Savior’s Church was organized this property was sold and a new site se- 
cured at 24th Street and Hoyt Avenue, where a handsome edifice, costing $40,000, 
was erected in 1924. 

The charter members of the First Scandinavian Church, now living, are T. T. 
Enger, John Brue, Mrs. Iver Johnson, and Mrs. Peter Jackson. Rev. Carl H. 
Norgard, who was pastor of the First Scandinavian, became pastor of the new 
organization, which is one of the strongest in the city, having a membership of 
approximately five hundred. Operating through six departments this church is 
doing exceptional work and is an influential factor in the religious life of the city. 
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The Church of God had its beginning in the city of Everett in 1904, cottage 
prayer meetings being conducted by Mrs. S. P. Hibbard and others. The first 
pastor, Rev. George Cain, took charge in 1907, serving until 1912. Other pastors 
have been Rev. O. A. Chapman, 1914-17; Rev. C. E. Orr, 1917-23; Rev. O. T. 
Ring, 1923-26; Rev. George S. Murphy, 1926. A church was built in 1915 
at 2807 Cedar street, and in the early part of 1926 two lots were purchased on 
Virginia and 26th Streets for the construction of a new chapel and parsonage. 
The church was incorporated in 1925, the trustees being Peter Burgerson, M. L. 
Dawson, W. Krogue, T. Romerdohl and Mr. Kerr. The state camp-meeting of 
this church was held at Edmonds, in October, 1926. The church is prosperous and 
the Sunday School has an enrollment of 135. Rev. George S. Murphy, pastor in 
1926, resides at 3627 Rockefeller Avenue. 


SECOND BAPTIST (COLORED) 


As early as 1901, the negro residents of Everett, who were followers of the 
Baptist faith, felt the need of a church home of their own. Mr. and Mrs. 
Luten Sullivan and Mrs. Nellie Donaldson were among the prime movers of this 
enterprise, and a congregation was formed and a church built on Rainier Street in 
1901. This was the church home until 1922 when a new and more commodious 
structure was erected on California and Virginia streets. Rev. S. G. Wilson was 
the first pastor and Rev. J. L. Murray is now in charge. The church has a mem- 
bership of twenty-five with a Sunday School of larger proportion. The trustees 
are Mrs. Fillmore Taylor and Charles Isom, and other organizations of the church 
are the D. Y. T. U., Brother and Auxiliary. 


CHRISTIAN MISSIONARY ALLIANCE 


A tent served for the holding of church services when the Christian Missionary 
Alliance was organized in September, 1906, by Rev. A. D. Eddy, the first pastor. 
Meetings were held later at the home of Mrs. Adamson, and the church at 1609 
22nd Street was completed in May, 1909. Rev. H. H. Hubbell is the pastor of this 
organization, which numbers about eighty-five members, and which maintains 
a well attended Sunday School. 


‘OTHER CHURCH ORGANIZATIONS 


There are many other church organizations and religious societies in the 
city each serving acceptably the different groups they represent and each having 
an influence for good. Among these organizations are the following: 

First Church of the Nazarene, 2502 Lombard; Rev. Charles B. Archer, pastor. 

Salvation Army Corps, 2817 Wetmore. 

Scandinavian Salvation Army Corps, 2928 Rucker. 

Bethany Temple, 26th and Oakes; Rev. E. O. Robeck, pastor. 

United Brethren in Christ, 20th and Colby; Rev. W. L. Blessing, pastor. 

Volunteers of America, Rucker and Hewitt. 

Associated Bible Students, Wall and Wetmore; M. H. Elder, director. 
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Swedish Evangelical Mission, 26th and Colby; Rev. Arvid Johnson, pastor. 

Gospel Hall (non-sectarian), 25th and Lombard. 

Evangelical Zion Church, 3017 Oakes. 

Free Methodist, Lombard and Pacific; Rev. F. M. Wees, pastor. 

Reorganized Church of Latter Day Saints, 2415 Fulton; Rev. Geo. R. Bun- 
dage, pastor. 

Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints (Mormon) 1731 Baker. 

Norwegian Lutheran Free Church, 22nd and Baker; Rev. O. A. Ospeth, pastor. 

Zion Norwegian Evangelical Lutheran, 26th and Rockefeller; O. N. Flugstad, 
pastor. 

African Methodist Episcopal (Bailey Chapel), 2121 Broadway, B. Donoho, 
acting pastor. 

Riverside Mission, Unity Hall, Hewitt Building. 

Volunteers of America, Rucker and Hewitt. 

Scandinavian Pentecostal Assembly, Central Hall, 2003%4 Hewitt. 

Bible Spiritualist Church, 2817 Rockefeller. 

Universal Spiritualist Church, 2930 Lombard. 

Theosophical Society, Central Hall, 200314 Hewitt. 


CHAPTER VIII 


WOMEN’S CLUBS 


WOMEN’S BOOK CLUB—WOMEN’S RELIEF CORPS—WOMEN’S CLUB OF 
EVERETT—LADIES OF THE GRAND ARMY—LADIES MUSICAL CLUB— 
JUNIOR MUSICAL CLUB—P. E. 0. CHAPTERS—ROSE AND DAHLIA CLUB— 
D. A. R. CHAPTER—SPANISH WAR VETERANS AUXILIARY—MINUTE 
WOMAN’S ASSOCIATION—DRAMA LEAGUE—SOCIAL STUDY CLUB— 
ELDERBLOOM CLUB—DAUGHTERS OF VETERANS—EVERETT BUSINESS 
AND PROFESSIONAL WOMEN’S CLUB—PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIA- 
TION—AUXILIARY TO S. OF V.—ALTRUSA CLUB—EXECUTIVE COUNCIL— 
DICKENS CLUB—LIVE AND LEARN CLUB—NEE CHEE CLUB—WOMEN’S 
REPUBLICAN CLUB—YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION— 
CAMPFIRE GIRLS—DEACONESS CHILDREN’S HOME— WASHINGTON 
GIRLS’ HOME—PARKLAND LUTHERAN CHILDREN’S HOME. 


Women have played a very important part in the history of Everett, whereas, 
in the earliest days of the county, there were no white women. At Everett, the 
condition was different, as a large number of the founders of the city brought 
their families with them as soon as houses could be built. These women intro- 
duced with them the education and the culture of their old homes, and Everett soon 
had within its limits many women of intelligence and refinement. Under such 
conditions it was not long before these women were drawn together, first in church 
work and next in club life. There is not a church in Everett which has not been 
chiefly sustained by the women of its congregation; there is not an institution 
looking toward the-betterment of the city, and its beautification, that has not 
been inspired by the women. The schools have been one of their special fields 
and they have fostered many charities. There are women in Everett today who 
spend a large portion of their time in good works for the benefit of the needy 
and distressed, and also for the cultural uplift of the entire community. They 
have made themselves felt in music and drama and art and literature; and of late 
years, they have been a powerful influence in politics. It is more difficult to write 
a history of the women than of the men of the community, for, as a rule, men 
are much more in the limelight, although in nine-tenths of the cases the inspira- 
tion for their careers came from some good woman. This chapter, however, has 
to deal more particularly with the activities of women in their club life. 


WOMEN’S BOOK CLUB 


The first club to be organized in the new City of Everett was the Women’s 
Book Club, in 1894. Mrs. S. N. Baird, now deceased, originated the idea and 
was the first president of the club. In those days, kitchens were more plentiful 
than drawing rooms, and Indian wigwams were more plentiful than either, so 
that it was in the sunny kitchen of Mrs. C. C. Brown that Mrs. Baird called a 
few ladies together and this club was formed. The charter members now living 
are Mrs. E. L. Bailey, Mrs. C. C. Brown, Mrs. J. L. Colby, Mrs. S. Duryee, Mrs. 
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H. W. Holly, Mrs. C. W. Jones, Mrs. S. Knolton, Mrs. J. T Lentzy, Mrs J. C. 
Marshall, Mrs. J. T. McBride, Mrs. R. McFarland, Mrs. S. M. Osborne, Mrs. 
S. A. Sears, Mrs. W. G. Swalwell, and Mrs. C. P. Thomas. The first work of 
this club was to organize the Everett Public Library, and for a number of years 
it devoted its efforts and resorted to many methods to support and secure books 
for it, long before the Carnegie endowment was made. At that early time, there 
was no state confederation of clubs, and the Book Club helped to organize one, 
and was the first to enter, in 1906. In nature, the club is literary, but it has always 
taken an active interest in civic affairs. Its work is systematized and divided into 
departments of art, science, travel, literature, and home economics. Thirty-two 
years is a long time for any such organization to maintain continuous existence 
and growth, but the Book Club has done this and it is as young in enthusiasm and 
spirit as when it wasefirst organized. The meetings which are held twice monthly, 
except during the summer season, are well attended, and there are now ninety 
members on the club roll. The present officers are: Mrs. Nathan L. Thompson, 
president; Mrs. Robert J. Reid, first vice president; Mrs. D. B. Mcllravy, second 
vice president; Mrs. J. E. Sipprell, recording secretary; Mrs. J. B. Jones, cor- 
responding secretary; Mrs. E. B. Townsend, treasurer; and Mrs. Homer T. 
Fowler, custodian. The club motto is “United Progression.” Its colors are white 
and gold, and its emblem is the circle. 


WOMEN’S RELIEF CORPS 


During the nineties, the Grand Army of the Republic was a much stronger 
organization than it is today, for time has thinned the ranks of the old soldiers. 
That the organization has maintained itself so long, is in large measure due to 
the helpful activities of its women auxiliaries, and the fact that the Women’s 
Relief Corps did not limit its membership to the wives and daughters of the soldiers 
enabled it to maintain its number, and thus to afford greater help to the old soldiers 
of the Union Army, when, on account of advancing years, they needed help the 
most. The Everett corps of this great patriotic organization was instituted Octo- 
ber 2, 1895. Many comrades throughout the county and city, who were mem- 
bers of John Buford Post No. 89 of the Grand Army of the Republic, were 
anxious to have this auxiliary founded, so much so that they even bore the ex- 
pense of securing a charter. Helen Burke of Seattle, acting instituting officer, 
and Alice M. Chase, acting as instituting conductor, organized the corps, which 
was known as John Buford Relief Corps No. 10, with fifty-five charter members, 
of whom five are still in good standing, as follows: Mesdames Alice M. Chase, 
Allie Hager, Anna Black, Maggie Bowers of Orlando, Wash., and Miss Emma 
Beecham. Of these five, four were officers at the time of organization. 

The members pledged themselves to aid the Grand Army of the Republic to 
perpetuate the memory of the heroic dead, to assist any Union veterans who 
needed aid, to extend needful aid to widows and orphans, to maintain true alleg- 
iance to the United States of America, and to encourage the spread of universal 
liberty and equal rights. About 1915, the corps began its good work of presenting 
flags to the schools of Everett and throughout Snohomish County. Mrs. Mary- 
field Duchine was patriotic instructor at that time, and through her efforts the 
corps presented not only the flags, which were large silk ones and very beautiful, 
but also patriotic primers and oleographs to each school. This work has been 
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carried on continuously and in 1926, thirty-three of such flags were placed in the 
Junior High School. Since the passing of so many of the comrades, the work 
in their behalf has become lighter, and new lines of activity have been taken up. 
Among these are child welfare, thrift, legislation and others, but the men of the 
Grand Army have never been neglected and whenever they meet, they are feasted 
by the women of this corps. Women of moral character and mental deportment 
who have not given aid to the enemies of the Union, who will perpetuate the prin- 
ciples for which the Relief Corps stands, and who have attained the age of sixteen, 
are eligible to membership. The Corps now numbers 162 members and Mrs. Eva 
Sorenson is president. 


WOMEN’S CLUB OF EVERETT 

The Women’s Club of Everett, which has always been limited to twenty mem- 
bers, was organized September 10, 1902, by women of literary taste who felt the 
necessity, also, of keeping up with current events. While, at first, its work was 
confined strictly along literary lines, it has since undertaken historical studies. The 
club was the outgrowth of a meeting of Mrs. William Giddings, Mrs. G. N. Jax- 
theimer, Mrs. H. Halsey, and Mrs. Minnie Mitchell, at the home of Mrs. Jax- 
themer. Programs are planned a long time in advance and thus are carried out 
after thorough preparation. The Bayview course was studied for a period of six 
years, and recently the study of Japan has proved very interesting. This club 
has shown much civic pride and it has a record of many accomplishments along 
this line. In 1905 these ladies presented the large grandfather's clock which orna- 
ments the city library; in 1906 they gave a book shower for the Y. M. C. A. 
library, the admission being a book or the price of a book; in 1908 they purchased 
pictures for one of the schools; in 1912 they were active participants in Everett’s 
first “clean up day;” during the World war they supervised the canning of 10,000 
quarts of fruit for the soldiers, substituting war work for literary studies at that 
time. The present officers of this club are: Mrs. Nellie Anderson, president ; 
Mrs. Hilda Crawford, vice president; Mrs. Lillian Olsen, secretary; Mrs. Leola 
Wilson, treasurer; Mrs. Bertha Alston, corresponding secretary; Mrs. Ardelle 
Gillman, press reporter. 


LADIES OF THE GRAND ARMY 


On July 14, 1903, the second patriotic order for the benefit of the Union vet- 
erans was instituted in Everett, and was known as the James Garfield Circle of. 
the Ladies of the Grand Army of the Republic. This organization was limited 
to the wives of Union veterans, and there were seventy members. The organ- 
ization has done many things to give aid and cheer to veterans of the Civil war, 
and has made donations to the various veterans’ homes. The order is still active 
in its work and meets at the Armory twice each month. The present officers are: 
Alvia Mertz, president; Nellie Edison, vice president; Maggie Meyer, secretary ; 
and Leona Cea, treasurer. 


LADIES MUSICAL CLUB 


The Ladies Musical Club of Everett was organized at the home of Mrs. Anna 
T. Lentzy, who was its mother and its first president. Her work as the organizer 
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has always been remembered and appreciated, and on September 20, 1926, this 
club held a reception in her honor. The charter members, some of whom still 
reside in the city, were Mrs. Anna T. Lentzy, Mrs. W. D. Clark, Mrs. Jenny 
E. Price, Mrs. T. B. Sumner, Mrs. F. C. Sibley, Miss Maude Rowell, Mrs. 
Louis Lesh, Mrs. G. D. Eveland, and Mrs. J. A. Baker. Meetings are held twice 
monthly, and work is done in vocal solo, concert work for the voice, and instru- 
mental music in which the clul) members are also highly proficient. The purpose 
has always been to promote the development of musical taste in the city, and 
the club has been very effective in carrying out its program. Through the club's 
efforts, Madame Schumann-Heink has been induced twice to appear in Everett. 
The opera “Martha,” sponsored by these ladies in October, 1924, was a great 
success, and has given rise to a very ambitious program which will surely be car- 
ried out by these enthusiastic and tireless workers. Miss Esther Carlson is 
president of the club, in 1926. 


JUNIOR MUSICAL CLUB 


The Junior Musical Club was organized at the home of Mrs. F. R. Frazer in 
the fall of 1917. The charter members are Esther Ford, Dorothy Bishop, Alice 
Spriesterbach, Vera Goldman, Enid Frazer, and Mrs. Frazer, advisor. The club 
was later under the advisory of Mrs. W. H. L. Ford. In 1921 Mrs. Webster 
Hoover took over the club, and in 1923 the club was put under the able super- 
vision of Mrs. Anna Rollins Johnson, who has done a great deal to encourage 
and instruct the girls in every way. All names of girls eligible for membership 
are balloted upon, the age limit being between the ages of 15 and 21. This age 
limit was recently lowered from 16 to 15 due to the age girls are now graduated 
from high school. To be eligible to membership, a girl must have had two years’ 
successful study in piano, declamation, dancing, voice, or any musical instrument, 
and must be able to perform at any time. The girls put on their annual program 
before a large audience and only their own talent is used. The club has brought 
many musicians to Everett in concert, which concerts are always very well at- 
tended. The roll is limited to thirty members. Meetings are held on the second 
Wednesday of each month at private homes. Present officers are: Marion Schoch, 
president; Constance Brown, vice president; Helen Tavenner, secretary ; Ruth 
Walsh, corresponding secretary. 


Pp. E. O. CHAPTERS 


Among the chief organizations of women in the city are two known as Chap- 
ters QO and AL of the Washington State Chapter of the P. E. O. Sisterhood. 
There are approximately 40,000 members in the United States. 

Chapter Q was organized February 8, 1910 with twelve members. There 
were eight of these who were admitted from other states; their names follow: 
Mesdames Lulu Ballard Patrick, Willie I. Swale, Alice B. Tibbits, Maude C. Col- 
vin, Nina K. Avery, Blanche Pabst, Elizabeth A. Clay, and Miss Emma E. How- 
land. The following charter members were initiated at the first meeting: Mes- 
dames Katherine Hinman, Flora Thornburg, Cora G. Irvine, and Miss Britania 
Torrey, now Mrs. Ernest McKibben. 

In March, 1920, five members were demitted from Chapter Q to organize 
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another chapter. Thus it was that Chapter AL came into existence. These 
ladies were Mrs. Flora Thornburg, Mrs. I. G. Howlett, Mrs. Clara Waddell, Mrs. 
Gladys Black, and Mrs. Katherine Hinman. The other charter members of 
Chapter AL were Miss Ruth Conner, Mrs. Effie Conner, Mrs. Eva Mitchell Sher- 
wood, Miss Louise Frazier, Mrs. Davis and Mrs. Mollie Hodgden. At present 
Chapter Q has a membership of thirty-eight resident members, and seven non- 
resident. Mrs. Cora B. Emery is president. Chapter AL is limited to a mem- 
bership of twenty-five. Mrs. Katherine Hinman is president. 

The organization stands for growth along the lines of culture, philanthropy 
and education. Both chapters contribute toward the educational fund of the Sis- 
terhood which was established in 1909. Since that date a fund of $350,000 has 
been loaned to aid in securing higher educations for girls. More than 1,200 girls 
have been thus assisted. In order to receive aid the girl must have a high school 
education or its equivalent. 


ROSE AND DAHLIA CLUB 


Snohomish County Rose and Dahlia Club held its first exhibit September 9 
and 10, 1910, at 1419 Hewitt Avenue. The society was organized by Mrs. F. T. 
Sawyer, who became its first president. Mrs. D. R. McCamley was vice presi- 
dent and Mrs. A. Boyer, now of California, secretary. There were five members. 
The Everett merchants gave $150 for premiums, Seattle florists gave $34, and 
the Commercial Club of Everett $25 for this first exhibit. In the year of organ- 
ization the society decorated the grounds of the new orphanage with vines and 
shrubs; roses and dahlias were contributed to the high school of Everett, and in 
1911 the first rose exhibit was held. One object of the club is to promote the 
growth of beautiful flowers, and to encourage folks to beautify their yards and 
gardens. The club has given many liberal prizes to growers of all kinds of 
flowers. Many trophies have been donated by societies and churches. The offi- 
cers are Mrs. George English, president; C. A. McCulloch, vice president; L. A. 
Kratzberg, secretary; executive committee, C. G. Sheldon, chairman, Mrs. Sam 
Boyd, Mrs. Frank Galliland, Mrs. C. C. Bant, and Mrs. J. M. Coveny (Sheldon). 


D. A. R. CHAPTER 


Marcus Whitman Chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolution was 
organized in Everett, November 10, 1911. Mrs. Amos Hager has the honor of 
being the organizer of this branch of patriotic work. The society chose red for 
the chapter color and the sweet pea is its flower. 


The motto of this chapter is: “In great things, Unity; 
In small things, Liberty ; 
In all things, Charity.” 

In 1915 these ladies placed a marker in the park on Grand Avenue which 
shows the place where Vancouver first landed on the soil of this country. This 
marker bears the emblem of the D. A. R. and the following inscription: “On 
the beach near this spot, Vancouver landed June 4th, 1792.” Many other impor- 
tant achievements of the D. A. R. might also be named. 

The following ladies have the distinction of being charter members: Miss 
Emma Beecham, Mrs. O. V. Emery, Mrs. Amos Hager, Mrs. John B. Moyer, 
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Mrs. L. E. Thayer, Mrs. Frances Whiting Lee, and there is one honorary member 
Mrs. S. P. Beecham. Mrs. J. B. Moyer holds the position of state chairman of 
the National Committee of Genealogical Research. Mrs. James W. Dootson is 
at present regent; and the society has about ninety members. Meetings are held 
monthly at which the attendance is so large five hostesses are required at each 
meeting. 


SPANISH WAR VETERANS AUXILIARY 


The National Auxiliary of the United Spanish War Veterans, John Wannebo 
Camp No. 9, was organized at the Fraternal Hall, during the national conven- 
tion, June 15, 1912. The first officers were Mrs. Gertrude Melang, Blanche 
Schweitzer, Elsie Golden, Mary E. Fisher, Jessie Hill, Anna Wisecarver, Pearl 
Bomber, Lena Schuch, Julia Bently, Mabel Hilliker, and Mrs. L. J. Shakespeare. 
The organizer was Katherine Cox. The work is purely patriotic in nature. That 
the auxiliary is very much alive is demonstrated by the fact that several of the 
members have been department presidents; Lulu Shakespeare, Katherine Brink- 
man, and, at present, Myrtle Madden, have had that honor. Mrs. Anna Brown is 
president of the local chapter, with Eva Tawlks senior vice president, and Viola 
Yeakle, junior vice president. 


MINUTE WOMAN'S ASSOCIATION 


One of the patriotic organizations of the city and county is the Minute Woman’s 
Association of Snohomish County. This splendid society has for its objects the 
aim to perpetuate the fellowship and the memories of the World war, to engage 
in such community service as the association may determine, to familiarize its 
members with the new ideals and responsibilities of America, to further by all 
means in its power thoroughgoing Americanism among all classes of people, above 
all to guard the memory of our heroic dead, and hold as a sacred trust the free- 
dom safeguarded by their sacrifice. The officers elected in the fall of 1926 are: 
County councilor, Mrs. B. E. Padgett; first vice, Mrs. W. H. Clay; second vice, 
Mrs. Linnea A. Rhodes; corresponding secretary, Mrs. James Thompson; treas- 
urer, Mrs. W. W. Jamieson; historian, Mrs. W. H. L. Ford. The association 
was organized November 5, 1921; and has a membership of approximately 100. 
It holds quarterly meetings. The annual state convention of the association was 
held in Everett, October 22, 23, 24, 1926, with Mrs. Edgar Ames of Seattle, 
the state president, presiding, and an excellent program was carried out. 


DRAMA LEAGUE 


The Drama League of Everett was organized in 1915 with a membership of 
forty-three. Mrs. A. P. Duryee was the first president. In 1918, C. G. Sheldon 
became president and has remained so until the present year, when O. A. Tor- 
gerson became the presiding officer, with Mr. Sheldon as chairman of the play 
producing committee. The object of the league is to further the study of the 
drama and to promote appreciation of good productions. At the bi-monthly meet- 
ings, the club has surveyed the modern drama from Ibsen to the present time. 
Their efforts have been expended in bringing to the city public speakers and in- 
terpreters of plays, in presenting two or three plays each year, and in sponsoring 
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several professional productions. In the past years, the Moroni Olsen Players 
have appeared and will come again in the present season of 1926-1927. There 
are several charter members who belong at the present time; Dr. Margaret Teigen, 
Flora Edwards, Flora Parsons, C. G. Sheldon, Mrs. J. A. Varley, Catherine 
Crayton, Edna Bowman and Dr. and Mrs. A. P. Duryee. 


SOCIAL STUDY CLUB 


The Everett Women’s Social Study Club was organized in 1915 and federated 
with the state federation in the following year. There are two departments of 
study; the American Home and Music and Art Departments. It has thirty active 
members. The first officers were Mesdames John Curran, James E. Gowen, 
Lowell Playford, and J. F. Boettner. At present Mrs. Casper Base 1s president ; 
Mrs. W. W. Walsh, vice president ; Mrs. E. W. Doherty, secretary; Mrs. Clarence 
Seven, treasurer; and Mrs. Noah Shakespeare, parliamentarian. 


ELDERBLOOM CLUB 


The Elderbloom Club of Everett was organized December 14, 1916 at the home 
of Mrs. Goldfinch under the direction of Mrs. America L. King of Seattle. The 
object of the club is to “make others happy.” Each member must be past fifty 
years of age and her hair gray or turning gray. The emblem of this club is a 
small dainty bow of lavender ribbon and the club colors are lavender and white. 
In nature, the society is purely social and fills a real need in the community. Meet- 
ings are held monthly with literary programs. 

The first officers elected were: Mrs. C. C. Brown, president; Mrs. Sophia 
Remick, vice president ; and Mrs. Ida Weeks, secretary. There were eleven char- 
ter members, whose names follow: Mrs. J. P. Caithness, Mrs. Helen Thompson, 
Mrs. Daugherty, Mrs. C. C. Wilson, Mrs. Sophia Remick, Mrs. Mary Cooke, 
Mrs. J. Downing, Mrs. Isabella Swalwell, Mrs. G. L. Burnham, Mrs. L. Bucey, 
and Mrs. C. C. Brown. 

Some of the purposes of this club are to bring encouragement to shut-ins, 
lessen the loneliness that often attends the later years of many women’s lives, and 
brighten in any possible way the existence of its members. The club has had 
fine capable leaders to whom much credit is due for its progress. Since organ- 
ization the membership has increased from the original eleven to seventy-four 
ladies. It would be hard to find any organization whose members and friends are 
more enthusiastic. 

In December, 1925, under the direction of Mrs. Alice Horney, president, a 
large Christmas box of gifts was sent by the club to the inmates of the ladies’ 
department of the G. A. R. Home at Puyallup, Wash. Thus do we find the club 
of the Elderbloom living up to its motto of “making others happy.” Mrs. Belle 
Donoho became president in January, 1926. 


DAUGHTERS OF VETERANS 
The National Alliance of Daughters of Union Veterans of the Civil War was 


organized with forty-four charter members April 19, 1919. This society is known 
as Nancy Hanks Lincoln Tent No. 7. Mrs. Amos Hager was the organizer and 
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served as the first president. This is a part of a National patriotic organization 
which dates back to May 30, 1885. These daughters are direct descendants of 
Civil war veterans and stand banded together, pledged solemnly that the memory 
of their fathers shall never die, and that their deeds shall be taught now and to 
the generations yet to come. Their mission is to teach patriotism in peace or war. 
Their principles are a firm belief in God and true loyalty to the Government of 
the United States of America. Believing that the best way to perpetuate the mem- 
ories of their fathers is by doing all in their power to make good Americans out 
of poor ones, they have gone into churches, schools, and any public places where 
they were welcome, teaching the principles of true patriotism. They have fur- 
nished rooms, presented flags and erected monuments. The greatest monument 
they strive to build is in the hearts of men. It is the memory of those who 
made it possible for us to enjoy this glorious country. 

The local organization which now numbers 128 has done much special work 
for the veterans and their wives. They have donated money and gifts to the 
Soldiers’ Homes at Orting and Retsil, also to the Ladies of the G. A. R. Home 
at Puyallup, besides gifts to the World War Veterans’ Hospitals. It would be 
impossible to tell of all the good work done by this group of enthusiastic work- 
ers. Meetings are held twice monthly at the Armory. Mrs. Edna Fellows is 
president. 


EVERETT BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL WOMEN 


The club of Everett Business and Professional Women came into existence 
in 1920. The first meeting being held in the office of the Clark Investment Com- 
pany. Its aims are high and each member is really helping to develop “Better 
Business Women for a Better Business World.” The needs of the community 
are studied and help given where the greatest good will accrue. These enterprising 
women presented to the city the fine tennis courts in the Oakes Avenue Park. They 
have established a fund to assist young business women in securing a higher edu- 
cation, either through high school or college, and have several times sent delegates 
to the national conventions. ‘They take lively interest in all civic and philanthropic 
activities. Present officers are as follows: Jane Mills, president; Jennie McFate, 
vice president; Alvina Crogstad, treasurer; Margaret Hingston, receiving secre- 
tary; Dorcas Clark, corresponding secretary. There is also a Junior Business 
Girls’ Club of which Miss Ruth Pollock is president. 


PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 


The Parent-Teacher Associations of the following schools are quite active: 
Monroe, Garfield, Jefferson, Jackson, Lincoln, Washington, Longfellow, Pine- 
hurst, Beverly Park, Junior High School (north side), Senior High School, Im- 
maculate Conception, and the pre-school group. The council of the P. T. A. was 
organized in 1920, the various groups being organized first, and the officers of 
the council have been officers in the P. T. A. groups prior to holding office in the 
council. The officers of the P. T. A.’s and principals of schools comprise the 
Council in body, meeting the second Monday of each month. They have waged 
an effective war on the sale of narcotics and cigarettes to minors, offered free 
services at the holding of school elections, and helped to maintain the kindergarten. 
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Mrs. C. W. Hamilton, the past secretary, holds the office of fourth vice presi- 
dent in the state council. 

Officers of the local council are Mrs. D. E. Barlow, president; Mr. A. E. 
McKee, vice president; Mrs. C. J. Melby, secretary; and Mrs. Mary Loveland, 
treasurer. 

SONS OF VETERANS AUXILIARY 


The Auxiliary of the Sons of Union Veterans of Civil War of John Buford 
Camp No. 10, was organized on August 28, 1922, by Mrs. Catharine Hammond, 
with sixty charter members. This was the largest auxiliary to be organized that 
year in the United States. Mrs. Carrie Thompson was president and Mrs. Alice 
Merryfield was first past president. The reasons for this patriotic society are: 
To assist comrades and their families, to pay bills of those in need, to help pay 
taxes, etc., to aid in furnishing the Veterans’ Hall. Through this group of ladies 
comrades have been well cared for, even their birthdays being remembered. 

Any wives of veterans, the sons of Union veterans, daughters, nieces, grand 
nieces, or wives of comrades may become members of this auxiliary. At present 
there are fifty-one members with Mrs. Lorena Wiester, president. 


ALTRUSA CLUB 


The Altrusa Club dates back to December 4, 1923; although constitutional 
by-laws were not adopted until February 19, 1924. There were twenty charter 
members. Each one on the roll represents a different business classification 
and each must be either an owner of the business represented or at the head of 
her department. 

Altrusa is derived from a Latin root “altar’’ meaning “another.” The club 
endeavors to have regard for the interests of others. These business women place 
service before self. Their motto is “Patriotism, Efficiency, Service.” This 
Everett club has the distinction of being the first of its kind on the Pacific Coast, 
although a part of a National organization. Each Altrusan aims to carry to 
common tasks the real beauty of justice, love and helpfulness to others. The 
club meets weekly at noon luncheon on Tuesdays. The present officers are: Miss 
Florence Dunlop, president; Miss Belle Melvin, vice president; Miss Alice McRae, 
treasurer; and Miss Yelma Lindblad, secretary. 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


In 1925 there was organized an Executive Council of Women which promises 
to become a power in the future. It is a president’s council and now has twelve 
organization presidents as members. It will include all the presidents and vice 
presidents of women’s societies in the City of Everett. The object is to promote 
harmony of action, and forward the improvement of social and civic conditions. 
Mrs. Homer T. Fowler is president, and Mrs. Casper Bast is secretary. 


DICKENS CLUB 


The Dickens Club was organized in April, 1921, with the following charter 
members: Mrs. W. J. Britt, Mrs. Robert Hunt, Mrs. Leon Hammond, Mrs. 
P. A. Snider, Mrs. Rhoda, and Mrs. Lowe. At present there are fifteen members. 
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The purpose of the club is to study thoroughly the works of Charles Dickens. 
They have a Tiny Tim division which cares for the needy and crippled children. 
It has done a great deal of good work along this line. Meetings are held twice 
a month. The present officers are: Mrs. Leon Hammond, president; Mrs. C. O. 
Johnson, vice president; Mrs. Wm. Paige, secretary; Mrs. J. R. Mott, treasurer ; 
and Mrs. W. J. Britt, custodian. It is a member of the county federation, but 
not of the state, because they are affiliated with National London Fellowship—an 
English club. 


LIVE AND LEARN CLUB 


The Live and Learn Club was organized in September, 1921, with Mrs. J. C. 
Casperson and Mrs. O. C. Gaston as founders. The charter members were: Mrs. 
J. A. Baker, Mrs. J. L. Blanks, Mrs. H. N. Bouley, Mrs. J. C. Casperson, Mrs. 
R. L. Davidson, Mrs. J. W. Dolson, Mrs. F. R. Gable, Mrs. O. C. Gaston, Mrs. 
Thomas H. Gish, and Miss Hallie Hunsiker. The object of the club is “individual 
development along lines of broader culture.” The membership is twenty, which 
is their quota. ‘The officers are: Mrs. Roy Sargeant, president; Miss Hallie 
Hunsiker, vice president; Mrs. Lewis King, secretary; Mrs. J. L. Blanks, cor- 
responding secretary; Mrs. O. C. Gaston, historian. The club meets in the after- 
noon of each first and third Thursday. 


NEE CHEE CLUB 


About ten years ago the Nee Chee Club, devoted to needle work and pleasure, 
was organized. The first members were Mrs. J. B. Beatty, Mrs. Elden Surrells, 
Mrs. Frank McGinnis, Mrs. Lewis Swarm, Mrs. A. W. Stanley, Mrs. M. M. 
Schumacher, Mrs. Melvin Bennington. There are fifteen members of this club, 
which meets once a month. It is unique in that it has no officers. 


WOMEN’S REPUBLICAN CLUB 


The Women’s Republican Club is a permanent county organization, and was 
founded October 20, 1922. The first officers were Mrs. J. A. Jacobsen, chairman ; 
Miss Amy Allbright, secretary; Mrs. J. D. Smith, vice president; while the execu- 
tive committee consisted of Mrs. Noah Shakespeare, Mrs. J. J. Phelan, Mrs. S. 
G. Buell, Arlington; Mrs. J. G. Schmidt, Edmonds. The purpose of the club 1s 
to forward republican interests and the women combine pleasure and politics by 
having their meetings in the form of luncheons held at the call of the president. 
The officers are: Mrs. Noah Shakespeare, president; Mrs. Casper Bast, secre- 
tary; Mrs. H. A. Gibbons, Everett; Mrs. Sarah Shellabarger, Edmonds; Mrs. 
J. G. Schmidt, Edmonds; Mrs. L. S. Showers, Lowell; Mrs. Arthur Patrick, Mon- 
roe; Mrs. M. A. Cordz, Arlington, vice presidents; Mrs. Ray Bliss, Edmonds; 
Mrs. R. B. Willard, Everett; Mrs. J. J. McCulloch, Pinehurst, Mrs. Cox, Gold 
Bar, executive committee. The club numbers approximately one hundred. 


YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 


The Young Women’s Christian Association was the outgrowth of a business 
girls’ club and as a result of the activities of its members the good women of the 
city interested themselves and a meeting, attended by some 200 was held in the 
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parlors of the Presbyterian Church, on April 4, 1911, Miss Frances Gage, terri- 
torial secretary, being present to assist. Mrs. W. G. Swalwell was one of the 
leaders in the movement and she was very properly ejected as the first president 
of the organization. Other members of the executive board were Mesdames 
E. M. Metzger, J. A. Jaxtheimer, W. E. McCleod, H. T. Fowler, H. B. Hinman, 
F, Swalwell, C. R. Frazier, C. P. Spriesterbach, C. M. Replegle, G. C. Gaston, G. 
C. Alston, D. A. Duryee, R. S. Lanning, J. C. Denny, F. Schofield, Peter Harvey, 
H. Swalwell, G. C. Clark, M. M. Smith, A. T. Stoy and A. Kuster. Mrs. H. B. 
Hinman, one of the charter members, is still a member of the board of trustees. 

From the date of organization in 1911, to 1915 meetings were held in Daniels’ 
Hall, 2920 Colby Avenue, now occupied by C. C. Chaffee & Company. From 
1915 to 1917 its home was on Rockefeller Avenue in the building at present occu- 
pied by the White Furniture Company. The Association is at present located in 
a residential property which it has leased, on the corner of Colby and Pacific. 
This association home, while a great improvement on its predecessors, is rapidly 
becoming too cramped for the varied activities conducted for its growing mem- 
bership. 

As membership is not required of the young women and girls who wish to take 
advantage of its benefits, the membership, which is 300, comprises only those 
who wish to lend their aid in promoting its interests, while the benefits of activ- 
ities reach more than one thousand, the Girls’ Reserve numbering several hun- 
dred. With their high ideals of Christian service these reserves are to be found 
in every school in the city. The work of the Association is being done through 
physical and general educational work, Girls’ Reserve, Travelers’ Aid, room reg- 
istry and the employment bureau. The building also furnishes residence for a 
small number. Mrs. E. M. Walrath is president of the board of trustees and the 
work 1s being carried on by the following corps of secretaries: Lottie Long, gen- 
eral secretary; Annie M. McAulay, Girls’ Reserve secretary; Catherine Sheafer, 
health education secretary; Mrs. Florence Griffin, Travelers’ Aid secretary; Mrs. 
Bertha Hopkins, house mother and employment secretary. To promote Christian 
character is the high aim of this association, and in this work it has been of great 
value to the City of Everett. 


CAMPFIRE GIRLS 


The first camp of Campfire Girls was organized in the winter of 1917-1918, the 
charter being given to Dusoshahb Camp, under guardianship of Mrs. J. A. Varley, 
in 1918. Dusoshahb was the only camp in Everett for several years’ time. Miss 
Mary McKee, member of the faculty of the Everett High School, organized the 
second camp—Owaissa. At the present time there are twelve camps in Everett. 
The Campfire Girls have been very active along many lines in Everett; during 
the war they did a great deal, and have assisted orphanages, girls’ homes, Elks, 
Red Cross, hospitals, etc. They are at one’s call at all times, willing to do what 
they can. The Guardian Association of Everett is composed of Mrs. J. A. Varley, 
chairman; Miss Erma Pelz, Miss Opal Collins, Miss Marjorie Davidson, Miss 
Muriel Boynton, Miss Hildred Gleason, Miss Marion Lomax, Mrs. Clarence Par- 
ker, Mrs. R. R. Reid, Mrs. C. D. Sawtelle. Miss Denton is guardian of a camp 
at Pinehurst and Miss Brownell has a camp at Beverly Park. The firemakers 
of Everett have organized a camp at the Norwegian Orphanage, and have been 
very successful with it so far. There are many other camps in the county—Sno- 
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homish, Monroe, Stanwood and Arlington; Monroe and Arlington having their 
own homes. 


DEACONESS CHILDREN’S HOME 


One of the most useful humanitarian institutions of the county is the Deaconess 
Children’s Home situated at 2131 Highland Avenue, Everett. This home was 
established in 1907 under the name of the Snohomish County Orphanage. In 
1911 it was turned over to the Deaconess Home on trial, and from 1915 until 1926 
they had full charge. In 1926 the institution was taken over by the Puget Sound 
Conference of the Methodist Church. It is a home of non-sectarian Christian 
character for homeless and dependent children. 

The home is governed by a board of twenty-one directors. The present officers 
are Mrs. J. F. Beatty, president; Mrs. H. R. Willis, vice president; Mrs. R. P. 
Christianson, secretary; Mrs. Meta Henderson, treasurer. The finance com- 
mittee 1s headed by Rev. Robert J. Reid; the auditing committee by Harry Lans- 
down, and the property committee by J. A. Myers. Mrs. Bertha B. Emley, coming 
to Everett recently from Nanticoke, Pa., took charge as matron of the home October 
1, 1926. Her predecessor for the previous seven years was Miss Effie Johnson. 

The home performs noteworthy work in caring for homeless and dependent 
children of the city and county, and is supported by the residents of the city in a 
generous and cheerful manner. Through donations and a tag day drive, supporters 
of the home care for an average at present of nearly sixty needy kiddies. 


WASHINGTON GIRLS’ HOME 


This institution is situated at 4220 Colby Avenue, Everett, and is organized 
for the purpose of rescue work among girls. It is operated under the aus- 
pices of the Pacific Protective Society, with state offices at Seattle. The Everett 
home was established eight years ago, and now cares for approximately 150 girls 
during the course of a year. It is maintained by private donations, a tag day 
drive, and some county aid. Some thirty doctors of the city and a large number of 
dentists give their services in the care of the girls who come to the home for 
attention and help. It is ably and courteously managed under the direction of 
Mrs. W. A. Rice as matron. 


PARKLAND LUTHERAN CHILDREN'S HOME 


The Parkland Lutheran Children’s Home, situated in the old Columbia Col- 
lege at Federal and 42nd streets, has been maintained in Everett since the fall of 
1922, being moved to Everett from Parkland. The home was organized October 
1, 1901 at the latter place; and is under the supervision and direction of the Nor- 
wegian Lutheran Church of America. It is governed by a board of directors, one 
member of which, Chris Wold, resides in Everett. 

The home now cares for an average of seventy homeless and dependent 
children at present, and serves a large portion of the state. The manager of the 
institution is T. T. Enger, with Mrs. Anna Enger, his wife, acting as matron. A 
school is conducted in caring for the children, complete instruction being given 
from the first to fifth grades. Children between the ages of two and eighteen are 
admitted to the home. 


CHAPTER IX 


MEN'S ORGANIZATIONS 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE—RIVERSIDE COMMERCIAL CLUB—ROTARY CLUB 
—LIONS CLUB—KIWANIS CLUB—GOLF AND COUNTRY CLUB—GYRO 
CLUB--GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC—SONS OF VETERANS—SPANISH 
WAR VETERANS—THE AMERICAN LEGION—NATIONAL GUARD UNITS— 
NORWEGIAN SINGING SOCIETY—SWEDISH GLEE CLUB—KNIGHTS OF 
COLUMBUS—EVERETT ELKS—MASONIC ORGANIZATIONS—ODD  FEL- 
LOWS—FRATERNAL ORDER OF EAGLES—IMPROVED ORDER OF RED MEN 
—YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—BOY SCOUTS. 


As in all other prosperous and progressive cities of the west, the men of 
Everett are organized into many groups, having for their purpose business 
advancement, civic progress, patriotism, and sociability. There are so many of 
these that the man who chooses may occupy his time almost every day and every 
evening with some different club gathering. Few of the men, however, go to 
such excesses, but find congenial friends and fellow workers in some few of 
these organizations, and through them, work for the benefit of the city. These as- 
sociations fall under three heads, those for business and city betterment, patriotic 
orders, and fraternal organizations. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Chief among the organizations having city progress in view, is the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. While it has undergone numerous changes of form and name 
and has seen periods of adversity, as well as of prosperity, the Chamber of Com- 
merce is one of the very oldest organizations in the city. By the end of 1892, it 
was said that there were more and better business houses in the new town of 
Everett than in the old town of Snohomish, and it had become evident several 
months previously that it was necessary for the business men to have some 
means of getting together for concerted action. It is possible that even then 
Everett had in mind a possible contest for the county seat. In April, 1892, a 
number of business men met at the office of the Swalwell Loan and Trust Com- 
pany, and organized what they named the Chamber of Commerce. Among the 
leaders of this organization were J. R. Hawley, James Hambly, N. M. Neely, 
J. P. Murphy, George J. Sherry, W. M. Ross, George L. Hutchins, R. M. Mitchell, 
C. D. Sweeney, C. B. Stackpole, and Captain Hayden. It may seem odd at the 
present day, but one of the problems which confronted these business men was 
the fact that there was no small currency in circulation; there were plenty of bank 
notes of large denominations, but such a scarcity of five and ten dollar bills that 
small business transactions were hampered. Another problem which soon con- 
fronted the Chamber of Commerce grew out of the epidemic of small pox. This 
was particularly virulent, in the vicinity of Snohomish, and Seattle established a 
quarantine against which the Chamber of Commerce protested insofar as Everett 
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was concerned, and received assurances that the new city was not included in 
the quarantine order. During 1893, and the spring of 1894, agitation for the 
removal of the county seat was steadily growing. Everett, at first, adopted the 
very sagacious policy of refusing to further the movement, and placing the re- 
sponsibility for it upon the people of the county at large. By April, 1894, how- 
ever, this pretense of indifference was thrown aside and Everett went to work 
openly and in earnest. The enthusiasm in this enterprise is shown by the fact 
that there were 164 members present at the annual meeting in April. At this 
time a committee on county seat was appointed and the following officers elected: 
president, Thomas A. Garridoes; vice president, M. O. Tibbetts; secretary, D. P. 
Powers; directors, W. G. Swalwell, George B. Lozier, R. McFarlane, and W. G. 
Rucker. This county seat committee had charge of the campaign throughout. 
It supported and, through its influence, carried the bond issue which largely 
furnished the sinews of war, and the funds by which the offer of a $30,000 
building was made possible. It raised funds outside of this bond issue, planned 
the good roads movement, which so popularized Everett, directed the speaking 
and publicity campaign, flooded the county with Everett circulars and attended 
to those details of the election itself about which all those concerned either at Sno- 
homish or Everett were unwilling to talk for some years. The election proved 
to be but the first skirmish, and the litigation which ensued caused the constant 
drain upon the pocketbooks of Everett business men, and the county seat com- 
mittee acting for the Chamber of Commerce was the instrument through which 
these funds were secured and disbursed. It was found necessary under such con- 
ditions that the club should incorporate, and this was done in March, 1895, by 
J. S. Crooker, S. H. Nichols and others. That the club recognized the social 
amenities, as well as the calls of business is shown by the fact that in December, 
1895, it tendered a farewell reception to Judge A. K. Delaney, who was about to 
depart for Alaska. During the years which followed when some of the wealthiest 
men of the United States were interested in Everett, the Chamber of Commerce 
played an important part as host and many of the most prominent capitalists of 
that day were its guests at different times. The reception accorded the lumber- 
men of the central west who toured the Puget Sound region in a special train, and 
elaborate banquets tendered to J. J. Hill were among the functions in which 
the Chamber of Commerce was prominent. The varied activities of the club 
is shown by the note, in February, 1901, that Secretary Walter Thornton of the 
Chamber of Commerce had left the city to meet a special train of eleven cars of 
homeseekers, and that he was to emphasize Everett’s bold announcment that 
“Everett manufactures more lumber and shingles than any other city in the 
world.” The club languished for a number of years, but was reorganized in 1908 
as the Commercial Club, and new life was instilled into it by the enthusiasm of its 
president, A. A. Brodeck, and its vice president, A. W. Barber. Under this 
impetus the club became very active and in 1909 it published a magazine known 
as the Edma Magazine, established a coupon system to encourage out of town 
business, and conducted a publicity campaign in surrounding towns with the slogan, 
“What you can’t buy at home, buy at Everett.’ Philanthropy as well as business 
engaged the attention of the club, and when it was found that an orphanage was 
being conducted on Smith Avenue with eighteen inmates and two beds, the club 
took charge of the movement to secure funds and $26,000 was raised for the 
establishment of an adequate orphanage. This was the origin of the Snohomish 
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County Orphanage, later named the Deaconess Children’s Home. In 1911 
occurred one of the periodic changes of name, and it became known as the Commer- 
cial Club, which name was again changed to the Chamber of Commerce, which is 
its title at present. During the war, the activities of this as well as of all other 
organizations were completely submerged in war work, and while the organization 
was maintained but little thought was given by anyone except to win the ‘‘war 
to end war” and to “make the world safe for democracy.” 

When the city went dry for the first time, this club was instrumental in raising 
a fund of $30,000 to tide the city over in its financial embarrassment arising from 
the stoppage of all saloon license fees. In 1921, the club sponsored the establish- 
ment of the Pacific Fruit Cannery, thus founding a flourishing industry and greatly 
encouraging fruit growing in the county. It was, also, instrumental in securing 
the operation of a ferry between Whidby Island and Everett. At present, the 
Chamber of Commerce has grown from sixty members, in 1908, to a membership 
of more than seven hundred men and women. The board of directors meets 
weekly at noon luncheon at the Monte Cristo Hotel for the erection of which, at the 
cost of nearly half a million dollars, the club deserves much credit. Offices are 
maintained in the hotel building with an efficient corps well equipped to give accurate 
information in regard to any phase of the city and its industry. It now has two pro- 
jects on hand; the making of a complete industrial survey of the city and the trading 
district adjacent, and the installation of a new ornamental lighting system for the 
business district. This district is bounded on the north by Everett, the east by 
Broadway, the south by Pacific, and the west by Grand Avenue. But recently 
10,000 descriptive booklets have been printed and are being distributed. The present 
officers are: C. H. Fickel, president; C. S. Coleman, vice president; Adrian Hul- 
bert, treasurer, and F. J. MacGougan, secretary. 


RIVERSIDE COMMERCIAL CLUB 


Separate, but working in full harmony with the Chamber of Commerce, is the. 
Riverside Commercial Club, which was established in 1913, and which has been 
an active force in promoting the business welfare and city interests of that section 
of the city east of Broadway. Henry Sallinger was the first president, and the 
club started with but twenty members. It now has more than one hundred members 
and owns its own club home on 28th and Maple, at which place it holds well at- 
tended meetings each Monday night. The officers of this club are: president, Ed 
T. White; first vice president, Andrew Stron; second vice president, E. G. Barnes; 
treasurer, Edward Garner; secretary, H. V. Emmons; trustees, J. F. Leeman, A. 
Stormfels, and Henry Menzell. This club has contributed yearly to the orphan- 
age and to other charities. It has raised money for the erection of the Armory at 
California and Oakes; secured a dock on the river for the use of ranchers: assisted 
in securing ferry service to Whidby Island, and has made it possible for the firemen 
to have good living quarters. This club is enterprising, public spirited, and has 
proven of distinct value to the business of the city as a whole, as well as to those 
of the east side. 


ROTARY CLUB 


Closely allied with the business organizations and of vast importance to the 
welfare of the city, are the so-called “service clubs,” which not only take the ini- 
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tiative and promote many projects for the common good, but bring the business 
men into a social fellowship, which could hardly be attained in any other way. The 
senior among these organizations in Everett is the Rotary Club, which was founded 
December 15, 1916, the occasion being a banquet attended by twenty-five prom- 
inent business men for the purpose of organizing a city club. The temporary 
organization then effected soon became affiliated with the great international 
Rotary Club. The first officers were: C. M. Williams, president; E. Hatch, vice 
president; Thomas Bowden, treasurer. The club was at first composed of fifty 
members, but one member being chosen from any business or profession in the 
city, this being an outstanding feature of the international organization. The 
present membership is 120, and nearly all are in attendance at the weekly luncheon 
which is given at the Monte Cristo Hotel each Friday. Organized during war 
times, one of the first acts of this club was to help organize the Twelfth Company 
of the National Guard. The club was also the donor of a handsome sword given 
to Captain Willis Bickford as a token of appreciation for his work. Throughout the 
war, it took an important part in Red Cross activity and Liberty Loan campaigns, 
and it was largely instrumental in securing the legislation establishing an armory in 
Everett, guaranteeing a building site and contributing $500 to the campaign by 
which the Armory was secured. If the club may be said to have a hobby, it is 
the welfare of the boys of Everett, and it has done much good work along this 
line. It has, also, for several years, maintained a bed in the Orthopedic Hospital. 
The Rotary Club is now under the guidance of Frank McChesney, president; E. 
B. Townsend, secretary, and Robert Moody, treasurer. 


LIONS CLUB 


The second service club founded in Everett was the Lions Club, which was 
organized August 2, 1920 with thirty-seven members; the first officers being Ellis 
L. Scott, president; Lee Douglas, vice president; C. O. Hilen, secretary, and 
Lew V. Day, treasurer. The real aim of the club is to develop its individual mem- 
bers so that they may become the highest type of American citizens, and as a 
part of this program, it devotes much time to city betterment and a discussion of 
affairs of community interest. The members of this club have not forgotten the 
days when they were boys and those times when “‘a feller needs a friend,” and in 
memory of the days of their youth, they have founded one of the most popular 
institutions of the city, which 1s known as the Sandlot League for the boys of 
Everett. This gives good, clean baseball to all ages. The games are played on 
schedule, and under supervision, the club furnishing all equipment, paying umpires, 
and bearing all other expenses. More than five hundred boys in the past year have 
enjoyed the privileges of this league, and through it have learned what constitutes 
good sportsmanship. The Lions have also furnished playground equipment for 
some parks of the city. A very important part of the club work is the maintenance 
of a fund to aid boys in obtaining a higher education. To receive this aid, a boy 
must have finished a high school course, or its equivalent, and at present several 
boys have been able to attend the State University through loans made them under 
this arrangement. Treats and gifts sent periodically to the orphanage and to the 
Washington Girls’ Home are but part of the good work which the club does in 
aiding every worthy civic project. At present, there are seventy-five members, 
representing as many business classifications, and the club meets at noon each Wed- 
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nesday for luncheon at the Monte Cristo Hotel. The officers are: president, 
Homer D. Cooley; vice president, Clarence Bergman; secretary, A. F. Lidren; 
treasurer, John Embree. 

KIWANIS CLUB 


The Kiwanis Club of Everett was organized in July, 1921, and received its 
charter September 29 of the same year. There were forty-five charter members 
and the first president was Warren Jenkins. The club now includes 100 mem- 
bers, who are either owners of some business or occupy executive positions. The 
club is limited to two members from each business or profession. In common with 
the other service clubs, the Kiwanis Club pays much attention to child welfare, 
directing its efforts not so much to the live, healthy youngsters who may fully par- 
ticipate in all the joys of boyhood, but to the underprivileged children; those who 
either through poverty, misfortune or crippled condition are especially needful 
of some helping hand. For these children, the men of the Kiwanis Club provide 
food, clothing, medical attention, or operations, when necessary. Another line of 
work now occupying the attention of the club is the effort to bring the people of the 
farms and of the city into closer fellowship. Among the outstanding accomplish- 
ments of this club are the contribution of the handsome, welcoming arch at the 
eastern entrance to the city, and the construction of a workshop at Aldercrest 
Sanitarium for the use of convalescent patients. The arch was placed in position 
and presented to the County of Snohomish and the City of Everett by the Kiwanis 
Club in 1923. Thursday is Kiwanis Day at the Monte Cristo Hotel, and when the 
hour of noon arrives, nearly every Kiwanian in the city is present. The officers 
of the club are: Harry Winde, president; George Brown, vice president; Warren 
Jenkins, treasurer, and A. R. Metz, secretary. 


* 


GOLF AND COUNTRY CLUB 


The Everett Golf and Country Club has maintained itself for more than sixteen 
years as the chief pleasure spot and recreation ground for the business men of the 
city. It was organized at the Chamber of Commerce in Everett, August 23, 1910. 
Among the prime movers were ]. E. Horan, J. Bruce Gibson, F. E. Fifeld, B. Hoch- 
stadter, L. S. Duryee, F. R. Pendleton, A. J. Agnew and W. G. Swalwell. With 
his well known generosity in promoting the welfare of the city, J. T. McChesney 
offered the use of about seventy acres of land for a golf course and a building site. 
A large and very comfortable club house was erected, and it has since been the scene 
of many a pleasant social event. The club pays taxes on this land, which is located 
on the Pacific highway at the southern entrance to the city. Large sums have been 
expended in improving and maintaining the golf links, and members are justly 
proud of the club achievements. There were eighty-seven charter members of this 
club and the membership limit was placed at 150, but with the growth of Everett, 
it was felt that this number was too small, and the regulations were amended to in- 
clude 200 members. The executive officers of the club are: Captain H. C. Ram- 
well. R. W. Thomas. and W. W. Olwell. 


GYRO CLUB 


The Gyro Club of Everett was organized early in May, 1924, and was in- 
stituted by the officers of the Gyro Club of Seattle, May 18, 1924, with exactly 
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twenty-five charter members, and with Harold Orne as president, Roland Kurtz as 
vice president and Chris. Christofersen as secretary-treasurer. The ceremonies 
of institution were accommodated in the auditorium of the Y. M. C. A. building. 
Thenceforth regular dinner meetings were held every Monday evening at 6:15 
o’clock in the banquet hall of the Maize Cafe. Upon the opening of the new 
Monte Cristo Hotel, in 1925, the dinner meetings were held Monday evnings in 
the banquet room of the hotel. Annual dinner-dance meetings are held in the 
second or third week of May each year, and the ladies grace the occasion with their 
presence. 

The officers of the Club in 1925 were: Paul B. Dimm, president ; Clifford Long, 
vice president, and Ralph M. Brown, secretary-treasurer. President Dimm served 
only half the year, however, when business requirements caused his removal to 
Wenatchee, and Vice President Long succeeded to the presidency. The officers 
heading the organization in 1926 are: Walter R. Hooper, president; W. E. Kuh- 
blank, vice president, and Roland Kurtz, secretary-treasurer, and the membership 
of the club has been increased to forty. 

From the first month of its formation, the club has borne its full share of 
sponsoring a division of the Boy Scout movement. An example is the fact that in 
each of the two years since its organization, this club has assumed complete charge 
of the spiritful annual rally of Boy Scouts, eventuated on Lincoln's birthday, Feb- 
ruary 12, at the State Armory. 

At the city election in December, 1925, the Gyro Club attempted to affirm the 
issuance of city bonds to the amount of $20,000 to provide for three playgrounds 
for the boys and girls of the city, but lost by about five hundred votes. Unfor- 
tunately for this appealing project, the city government was at the same time pro- 
posing a bond issue of $50,000 to provide for the two splendid fire stations, in- 
cluding the handsome central fire station on Oakes Avenue, and this urgent project 
received a strong majority. Remarkable success attended its great city champion- 
ship tennis tournament, in the second and third weeks of July, 1926, and attracted 
wide attention because of its popularity and the fact that half a hundred of Everett’s 
boy ‘and girl racquet experts competed for the silver cup trophies offered as em- 
blems of championships. The tournament was divided into two grand divisions 
of competition, one for the girls and the other for the boys; each division being 
sub-divided into three classes, boys, juniors and seniors, and girls, juniors and 
seniors. A silver cup was the championship trophy for each class, the champions 
of the first two classes of each division receiving their silver cups outright at the con- 
clusion of the tournament, while the ownership condition for the larger and more 
expensive silver loving cups of the senior classes required that the trophies be won 
by the same player at two successive annual city tennis tournaments. This was the 
first of the contemplated annual tournaments, and it has already stimulated unpre- 


cedented interest in the practice of this fast, clean, healthful and commendable ath- 
letic exercise. 


GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC 


Everett was but a young town when John Buford Post No. 89 of the Grand 
Army of the Republic, Department of Washington and Alaska, was organized July 
1, 1893, by Joseph F. Sinclair, department commander. There were nineteen charter 
members of this patriotic order, as follows: Charles Adolph, Francis Burquest, 
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Joseph Boucher, James J. Call, John Farley, John Gorde, Thomas Hadercroft, 
L. B. Halleway, S. Y. Kennedy, S. S. King, Samuel Cegar, John Sherfey, Whit- 
ford Smith, John Acer, Harry Schultz, M. A. Stay, G. A. Stevens, Simon Tervilli- 
ger, and Franklin C. Tubbs; of these but one, Thomas Hadercroft, is still a mem- 
ber of the post, nearly all the others having answered the long roll. Hadercroft is 
now acting as jury bailiff in the Superior Court. The post, which at one time in- 
cluded a large number, has now a membership of twenty-eight, but these aged 
veterans are the pride of the city. Despite the encroachments of age, they do not ne- 
glect the call of fellowship and as many of them as possible meet twice each 
month at the Armory, at which time a luncheon is served by the Women’s Relief 
Corps, which was the women’s first patriotic organ in the city. Twice has the 
local post been the host to the Grand Army Men of this department; once, when 
the Grand Army was a numerous organization in 1902, and, again, when there were 
but comparatively few survivors in 1924. While many posts throughout the coun- 
try have been forced to abandon their organization, John Buford Post No. 89 still 
proudly maintains itself intact. The present officers are: Commander Joseph 
Duchine, senior vice commander J. R. Lucton, junior vice commander Charles 
Pringle, quartermaster Sam Mellison and adjutant Ed. C. Warner. 


SONS OF VETERANS 


John Buford Camp No. 10 of Sons of Union Veterans of the Civil War was 
organized February 7, 1920, by Mrs. Amos Hagerton, and Frank Merrifield was 
the first commander. Other past commanders are L. W. Hammond, C. T. Roscoe, 
Guy Crissy, and E. N. Pickering. Sons and grandsons of Union veterans of the 
Civil War are eligible to membership, and the object of the order is to perpetuate 
the memory of the veterans of the Civil War, and ideals for which they fought. As 
the ranks of the Grand Army thin, the work of this order increases, rather than 
diminishes, in importance. The local organization is an active one under the guid- 
ance of George B. Frink, commander; Ben Smith, senior vice commander, and 
C. A. Mitchell, junior vice commander. . 


SPANISH WAR VETERANS 


John Wannebo Camp No. 9 of the National Encampment of United Spanish 
War Veterans is the later outgrowth of the first organization which came into ex- 
istence in 1906, and which was known as Ensign Bagley Camp No. 9. Peter 
Schuh, who was the first commander, is still an active member. The reorganiza- 
tion was effected in 1908 with twenty charter members, and there are at present 
102 men affiliated with this patriotic order. The chief work is to maintain a fund 
for the assistance of needy members and their families, and much good work has 
been done along this line. Another object is to maintain the fellowship and the 
traditions of the Spanish-American War. The officers are: Charles Gable, com- 
mander; S. O. Torger, senior vice commander, and O. D. Morse, junior vice com- 


mander. 
THE AMERICAN LEGION 


Earl M. Faulkner Post No. 6, American Legion, became a unit of the national 
organization in June, 1919, with headquarters in Everett, and after the completion 
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of the new State Armory, in 1921, it established its headquarters there in the 
Veterans’ hall of that establishment. Earl M. Faulkner Post succeeded the original 
Snohomish County Returned Service Men’s Association, organized in Everett 
prior to that time in 1919, with Clifford Newton as commander and Charles B. 
Shary as adjutant and chairman of the membership committee. Upon organization 
of the Post, which absorbed the Association, Newton became the first commander 
and Shary the first adjutant. They were succeeded in 1920 by Commander I. J. 
Templeton and Adjutant W. N. Bordsen. The following year W. M. Maloney was 
elected commander of the post, and near the end of his term underwent an opera- 
tion for appendicitis, and died the day preceding the end of his term; C. W. Jordan 
was the post adjutant during that year. In 1925, Hon. George N. Culmback 
served as commander of the post and Clarence Wilson as adjutant. The present 
officers, 1926, are Commander Herbert L. Robinson and Adjutant Clarence W1l- 
son. 

Post No. 6 was named in honor of Private Earl M. Faulkner, who was fatally 
wounded in action at the historic battle of Chateau-Thierry, June 13, 1918. Private 
Faulkner was the son of Mrs. Sarah Lurena Faulkner, born May 24, 1895. He 
enlisted in the U. S. Cavalry at Spokane July 17, 1916, training at Fort McDowell, 
California, July 20 until August 20, 1916, when he was transferred to the /th 
Infantry Hospital at Fort Bliss. Early in 1918 he went to France with the fam- 
ous 7th Machine Gun Battalion, 5th Company, 3rd Division, landing in France 
April 15, 1918. He participated in the celebrated action of this battalion when it 
stopped the Germans at the bridgehead of Chateau-Thierry, June 13, when he 
received his death wounds. He was awarded a posthumous Croix de Guerre and a 
special citation for bravery in action, by General Petain of the French army. 


Joseph X. Gollman, first Post historian, brought back with him from France a 
noteworthy collection of relics and trophies ot the World war, which have at- 
tracted much comment and attention when exhibited at national and state reunions 
in later years. Private Gollman served on the reportorial staff of the Everett 
Tribune after the war, and is now in charge of the [verett City Free Employment 
Agency. The membership roll of Earl M. Faulkner Post has continued to grow 
every year since its organization, and at this time, 1926, carries the names of 780 
men who served with the colors during the World war. The post is active in re- 
lief and other helpful service to its needy members and to widows or orphans or 
other dependents of former service men. Its activities also include frequent puh- 
lic entertainments, both professional and amateur. 


Faulkner Post has won and maintained an enviable reputation for its im- 
pressive representation at all national and state annual reunions or conventions, 
one of the inspiring features of all of which has been the playing and marching 
of the Everett Drum and Bugle Corps of twenty-four musicians, under the man- 
agement of Floyd Martin. From the beginning, Earl M. Faulkner Post has never 
failed to send its complete drum and bugle corps to every national meeting of the 
American Legion, this being the only post in the State of Washington to ac- 
complish that record of effective representation, all of which has been done an- 
nually at the direct expense of the post. These annual enterprises abroad have also 
been made the medium of giving Everett and Snohomish County desirable pub- 
licity in many districts of the United States. At the Omaha, Neb., national con- 
vention of the Legion, for instance, the local post fitted up an attractive exhibit 
car, among the exhibits of Snohomish County products being a huge section of a fir 
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log, sawed flat and highly polished on one side, which has ever since been one of 
the attractions of the quarters of the Omaha Chamber of Commerce, the Everett 
Legionnaires at the same convention distributing 8,000 copies of a pamphlet de- 
scriptive of Everett and Snohomish County, published by the Everett Chamber 
of Commerce. 


NATIONAL GUARD UNITS 


There are four military companies, National Guard of Washington, in Snoho- 
mish County, three infantry companies in Everett and one coast artillery com- 
pany or battery in Snohomish, all under instructive control of and affiliated with 
the United States Regular Army. The National Guard armory at the corner of 
California and Oakes avenues, Everett, an imposing brick structure 217.8 by 
113.8 feet, with three floors, is one of the three best in the state. It was designed 
by Architect Louis Svartz, and was built under the management of a state armory 
commission composed of Adjutant General Maurice Thompson, T. E. Skaggs and 
BR. W. Paschke, the contract being awarded in June, 1920, and the completed build- 
ing being ready for occupancy and accepted by the state in May, 1921. The base- 
ment accommodates an intensive rifle range, the heating system and store rooms. 
The main floor has the offices, the Veterans’ hall, used by the American Legion and 
other veterans’ organizations, recreation room, two wash rooms and toilets, and the 
great drill hall, which is 82x150 feet in size, with an overlooking balcony occupying 
the second floor space of the building. On the second floor are officers’ quarters 
of the three companies, squad rooms, locker department and four toilets, and the 
shower baths. 

Until 1926, Everett was headquarters of the Northwest Battalion of five com- 
panies, three in Everett and two in Bellingham, but the removal of Major Wallace 
M. Jordan, commander, to Bellingham shifted headquarters to that city, although 
Headquarters Company remains in Everett. Captain W. A. Pashley, U. S. A., who 
entered the army upon his graduation from Cornell in 1916, and served through- 
out the World War in France, is the regular army officer instructor of the North- 
west Battalion, including the three Everett and two Bellingham companies of the 
161st Infantry Regiment, Col. Thos. G. Ashton, Spokane, commanding; Battery K 
of the Coast Artillery, Snohomish, and the 41st Tank Company, Centralia, and 
maintains -his residence and headquarters in Everett, ever since his assignment here 
in July, 1925. 

Headquarters Company, 3rd Battalion, 161st Infantry, is commanded by First 
Lieutenant Charles L. Stickney, with Second Lieutenant Donald M. Rigby and 
W. E. Rigby, first sergeant. This company was federally recognized April 21, 1921, 
and has twenty-seven enlisted men. Company L was federally recognized April 
25, 1921, has sixty-three enlisted men, and is commanded by Captain Earl H. Lee, 
with First Lieutenant Wm. R. Durand, Second Lieutenant Lloyd V. Stoddard, and 
First Sergeant John I. Stumfall. Company M was federally recognized June 24, 
1921, has sixty-two men on the roll, and is commanded by Captain Morris W. 
Stevens, with First Lieutenant Sylvester R. Stumfall, Second Lieutenant Wm. G. 
Williams, and First Sergeant Edwin A. Sanford. This is a machine gun unit, 
with four machine guns. Battery K, Coast Artillery, Snohomish, was federally 
recognized January 27, 1925, and is commanded by Captain Oliver M. Hazen, with 
Second Lieutenant Joseph L. April. 
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The organizations drill one night a week, have officers’ and non-commissioned 
officers’ school once a week, target practice during the target season at the rifle 
range, two miles east of Snohomish, and spend two weeks annually in field train- 
ing in camp at American Lake, the camp being named in honor of a former mem- 
ber of the Washington National Guard killed in the World War. The Everett 
companies have incorporated a social club, with no rank distinctions, named the 
National Guard Association, with Captain M. W. Stevens as president, Sergeant 
Bert Vanderwilt as vice president and Sergeant Delbert K. Dolph as secretary- 
treasurer, which conducts all the entertainments, the net proceeds of which are 
divided among the three companies for the special mess funds at the annual en- 
campment. 

The present National Guard units of Everett are an outgrowth of the organi- 
zation of the Third Washington Regiment during the war. Company M. had 
its beginning in old Company C, Washington State Guard, which was later federal- 
ized during the war period, and was then under command of Captain B. W. Pasch- 
ke, First Lieutenant W. H. Mason and Second Lieutenant Fred Milheim. 


NORWEGIAN SINGING SOCIETY 


In keeping with a northwest movement among the Norwegian peoples to keep 
up the pastimes of the homeland, several leading Norwegians of this city under- 
took the organization of a singing society to take its place in the “sangerforbund,” 
or league of musical organizations, that sprang up in 1902, and was called the 
Pacific Coast Singers Association. In that year John Norman and a group of 
nineteen other singers met one evening.in a local hall and organized the Norwegian 
Singing Society. Mr. Norman was its first president. The main purpose of the 
organization besides affording entertainment to its members, was the meeting once 
each year in a northwest city in “‘sangerfest’’ or concert. The first concert of 
the “‘sangerforbund,” or Pacific Coast Singers Association was held at Everett 
in 1903 in the newly erected Everett Theater and was the first concert to be held 
in Everett by a singing society. 

Every fall for seventeen years afterward to the present day, a ‘‘sangerfest”’ 
has been held. The association has met twice in Everett, once in San Francisco, 
three times in Seattle, twice in Portland, twice in Tacoma, and once at Bellingham 
and Astoria, Ore. Over a hundred singers from the northwest states, California 
and British Columbia gathered at the “sangerfest” in Everett in 1903. An idea of 
how the organization of “sangerbund” has grown may be understood by knowing 
that when the association gathered at Tacoma in 1924 over four hundred singers 
were present. In 1919 “sangerfest” was a brilliant affair. John Hand, the eminent 
American soloist, was the appearing artist and over 9,000 people gathered in the 
great Tacoma Stadium to hear the concert: In 1920 the “‘sangerbund” gathered 
at Gray’s Harbor for the annual concert. Beside taking part in the annual ‘‘sanger- 
fest,” the organization frequently assists on local programs, and has thrice in 
succession won the cup offered by the Pacific Coast singers for the society making 
the best showing at the “sangerfest”; the cup now being the permanent property 
of the Everett organization. Two Seattle men acted as directors in the early days, 
the Jast one being Luben, now director of the Seattle Liederkranz. George Storm- 
fels and J. W. Oyen succeeded them for varying periods. Oscar Moline then 
took charge and directed the work for eight years, or until the World War inter- 
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rupted its activities in 1917. Nothing was done by the society until 1920, when 
fourteen persons got together and revived it. William F. Kirsten was installed 
as director and has continued the work ever since. 


SWEDISH GLEE CLUB 


The original club was formed in 1902 and consisted of A. Stalberg and N. P. 
Lindgren (first tenors), Ed Soderman and Frank Carlson (second tenors), Otto 
Johnson (first bass), and G. L. Johnson (second bass). Mrs. T. Hogner was 
their leader. A glance through newspapers of those days shows that the club took 
part and furnished music for many social gatherings. The following year the club 
was enlarged and J. W. Oyen became leader. The main event of that year was 
the Sangerfest in Seattle, in which the local men participated along with the Nord- 
maendenese Singing Society of this city. 

Oscar Moline became director in 1904, the name of the club was changed to 
the Orpheus Singing Society and a program prepared for the Lewis and Clark 
Exposition at Portland. In 1909 the Orpheus Society took part in the Swedish Day 
program at the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition in Seattle. Berthold Lingren had 
charge of the club until about 1916, except for a brief time. Philip K. Hillstrom 
took charge then and has directed its efforts since. The name of the Everett 
Swedish Glee Club was adopted in 1918. Its work was highly appreciated at 
conventions in Tacoma in 1917 and in Portland in 1920 and Seattle in 1922. 


KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS 


Organized in 1903 at St. Ann's Hall, in the basement of the Church of the 
Immaculate Conception, corner of Hoyt Avenue and Thirty-second Street, the 
Knights of Columbus has grown to be one of the considerable men’s organiza- 
tions of the city and with one of the city’s most complete club homes. The 
Knights continued to meet in St. Ann’s Hall for many years, but in 1920 a 
drive for permanent home funds was completed with a total subscription of $153,- 
000, of which all but about $45,000 was paid into the fund in actual cash. A site 
for the building was secured at the northwest corner of Wetmore and Everett 
avenues, and there was erected, in 1921, the present handsome and spacious Knights 
of Columbus Community Center and War Memorial Building. The edifice is 
three stories in height, beside a full basement, entrance and main frontage on 
Everett Avenue, and represents Everett industry in all essentials, including the 
fine burlap brick of which the structure is composed. The building cost $110,000, 
and the complete equipment and furnishings approximately $25,000. 

The full basement is devoted to the heating plant, the gymnasium and swim- 
ming pool. On the main floor are the offices, ladies’ parlor, billiard room, com- 
mittee rooms, etc. The main auditorium is on the second floor, seating 600, and 
equipped with a model stage and balcony. There are two other rentable halls 
on the third floor. A complete banquet kitchen equipment is situated on the second 
floor, directly adjacent to and connected with the main auditorium, which is avail- 
able for use by other organizations and is deservedly popular. 

Forty-one members of the Everett Knights of Columbus served under the 
Stars and Stripes during the World War, one member making the supreme sacrifice. 
and this splendid establishment was conceived and realized as an enduring memoria! 
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to their patriotism. The Knights of Columbus Community Center and War 
Memorial is controlled and managed by an auxiliary corporation, The Knights of 
Columbus Club, incorporated under the laws of the State of Washington, the off- 
cers in 1926 being: Charles A. Cole, president; Edward P. Hennessy, vice 
president; Leo Wilson, treasurer; and Maurice T. Byers, secretary and house 
manager. 

The Everett Knights of Columbus Lodge has become widely recognized for 
its constructive activities and its admirable community spirit. These qualities 
have given the organization a high position among the organizations of the city, 
and have caused membership therein to be unusually attractive to the qualified 
younger men of the city and district, so that by 1926 the paid membership of the 
Everett lodge reached 350. The organization has always taken an active interest 
in the desirable athletic competition of amateur organizations or tournaments in 
Everett and the Puget Sound neighboring cities. 

The officers of the lodge in 1926 are: Clarence J. Coleman, grand knight, 
Leo Wilson, deputy grand knight; Frank O'Brien, chancellor; J. Allen Baker, 
recording secretary; Carlyle Hansen, treasurer; Michael J. Grant, warden; John 
B. Fogarty, advocate; Frank Kneiss, inside guard, and Harvey Donaldson, outside 
guard. 

Everett Knights of Columbus were all active in many lines of war emergency 
work during the period of the great world catastrophe, and the post-war activ- 
ities of the order have likewise been noteworthy. Throughout the first nine months 
of 1926 the compilation and publication of a complete Snohomish County war 
and post-war memorial history has been under way, and at this writing, Septem- 
ber 25, it is announced to be just about ready to be issued from the printers and 
binders. It is to be a large and superb volume, entitled “Our Message,” and each 
Knight, as well as each member of the church, will receive a copy gratis. 


EVERETT ELKS 


James E. Bell, pioneer Everett lumberman, and affectionately remembered as 
the founder of Everett Lodge No. 479, Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, 
died on June 12, 1919, but his dream of social welfare and benevolence has devel- 
oped into a splendid reality that now signalizes the Everett Elks Home as one of the 
finest and most nearly ideal in the entire West, and indeed a community social 
institution that earns the pride and boast of every citizen. 

This palatial and beautiful structure, occupying the northeast corner of Rucker 
Avenue and California Street, with 175 feet frontage on Rucker and 120 feet 
on California, represents at this time an investment of more than $200,000, and 
it would be difficult to imagine an establishment for the purpose more adequate 
in design, or more inviting with comfort, elegance and dignity. The building 
itself is 120 by 120 feet in size, with three floors. The full basement accom- 
modates a well equipped gymnasium and swimming pool, with a complete outfit 
of lockers. The main floor opens from the front entrance with an ususually spa- 
cious and impressive reception hall or foyer, opening to the right into the lounging 
and reading room and library, while to the left are the secretary and house man- 
ager’s offices and the directors’ and committees’ parlor, while the billiard and pool 
and social hall are also in full view from the front entrance. On the second floor 
are the admirably equipped and furnished lodge room, 58 by 72 feet, the dining 
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room, 40 by 60 feet, and the ladies’ parlor and rest room. The building is of an 
ornamental Mission style of architecture, designed by Stephens & Brust of Seattle, 
and was opened to the public and dedicated February 22, 1925. 

The first meetings of the lodge were held in the old I. O. O. F. Hall; then the 
Red Men’s Home was used until 1902, when new quarters in the Colby Build- 
ing were leased, the top floor, which remained the home during eight years. Then 
what is now the southern section of the present home was built and occupied on 
February 11, 1910, the mortgage covering the cost being burned, with all build- 
ing obligations fully paid, at a big public meeting February 22, 1917. 

Everett Lodge No. 479, B. P. O. E., was instituted by the officers of Port 
Townsend Lodge No. 317, April 21, 1899. Its original officers were: James 
KE. Bell, exalted ruler; Amos J. Mayo, leading knight; S. M. Morris, loyal knight ; 
Thomas B. Sumner, lecturing knight; John T. Rogers, secretary; B. J. Rucker, 
treasurer; Oscar Alge and A. G. Paschke, esquire; Edward A. Strong, tyler; John 
Johnson, inner guard; F. W. Sumner, A. C. Goerig and Oscar Alge, trustees. Its 
charter was dated July 12, 1900, the charter applicants being the officers named 
and J. A. Coleman, with the following thirty-four charter members, numbered 
consecutively from one to thirty-four: Percy A. Palmer, A. C. Patterson, Henry 
Friday, H. E. Robbins, Oscar Alge, Amos Mayo, J. G. Fairpool, Edward Ken- 
nedy, F. B. Moran, James E. Bell, J. Bruce Gibson, E. A. Strong, B. J. Rucker, 
P. K. Lewis, G. S. Stanford, A. C. Goerig, F. W. Sumner, W. C. Cox, W. G. 
Swalwell, S. N. Baird, A. S. Taylor, A. G. Paschke, E. B. McGill, John Johnson, 
John T. Rogers, John J. Doyle, J. A. Coleman, Patrick Carney, P. J. Baldwin, 
S. M. Morris, Charles C. Burdick, Charles Day, J. C. Stauffer and Thomas B. 
Sumner. 

Everett Lodge has elected eighty-five members to life membership, of whom 
fourteen have passed away, leaving seventy-one life members on the roll at this time. 
The death toll of life members included the first life member, James E. Bell, 
who died June 12, 1919; the third life member, J. D. Moody, who died April 
24, 1919, and the sixth, E. L. Payne, who died in March, 1910, being the first life 
member to drop from the honored roll, followed three years later by Hon. Sam 
H. Nichols, the eleventh life member, who died April 5, 1913. The other life 
members removed by death and the dates of their death were: J. T. McChesney, 
September 10, 1922; C. E. Russell, March 17, 1925; R. H. Rock, January 3, 1916; 
N. C. Healy, September 20, 1915; Wm. R. Stockbridge, May 5, 1921; William 
Reed, December 28, 1920; James E. Gowen, June 21, 1916; James M. Vernon, 
January 29, 1926; John Hanson, September 19, 1922, and Q. E. Friars, May 
2, 1921, in the order of their seniority of life membership. 

The distinguished members who have filled the chair of exalted ruler from 
the inception of the lodge were: James E. Bell, S. M. Morris, A. C. Patterson, 
Daniel Currie, J. A. Falconer, QO. E. Friars, E. B. McGill, B. E. Padgett, A. 
Keay, H. D. Cooley, W. W. Black, Adam Jorgenson, Alex Thompson, C. O. 
Martin, Howard Hathaway, Jesse H. Davis, John C. Costello, T. H. Bowden, 
C. M. Willams, K. K. Carrick, R. A. Stuart, Dan J. Duggan, Joseph St. Peter, 
Ross W. Earlywine, Carl F. Kirchhaine, T. L. Moore, A. W. Swanson, and the 
present head of the lodge, Exalted Ruler Charles E. Costello. The present offi- 
cers are: Charles E. Costello, exalted ruler; E. W. Ramstead, leading knight; 
E. R. Taylor, loyal knight; H. P. Knudson, lecturing knight; Sam C. Bothwell, 
secretary; John H. Maulsby, treasurer; L. Stowell Challacombe, esquire; Rennie 
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Bergeron, assistant esquire; Joe F. Jenkin, tyler; John T. Rogers, chaplain; R. 
Van Sharpless, inner guard; Oscar Moline, organist; Sam C. Bothwell, trustee 
state association; Carl F. Kirchhaine, T. L. Moore, A. W. Swanson, A. L. Van 
Valey, D. W. Dykeman, trustees. 

In addition to managing all the business of the home, assisted by H. P. Knud- 
son, Secretary Sam C. Bothwell is the editor of the monthly lodge paper, The 
Issue, which has been published regularly every month -since begun by Secretary 
W. W. Blain in May, 1914. The weekly meetings of this lodge, Thursday eve- 
nings during the fall and winter months, are unusually well attended by the rep- 
resentative business and professional men of Snohomish County, and are nearly 
always supplemented with pleasing entertainment features contributed by local 
and professional talent. The lodge takes active and important part in all com- 
munity welfare work, and in these needful problems of community activity the 
organization is regarded as a bulwark of the city benevolent spirit. The spacious 
and elaborate home, too, is a major influence in making Everett a favorite hostess 
for state conventions of other fraternal orders and state associations. During 
the year 1926 the membership of the lodge has remained well over 1,700 and is 
steadily mounting to the target of 2,000. 


MASONIC ORGANIZATIONS 


In the life of all the principal communities of Snohomish County, Masonry 
has formed an important medium of fellowship and fraternity, and in Everett the 
Masonic orders are all represented by strong and active bodies, and Peninsular 
Lodge No. 95 synchronizes with the life of the city itself, dating from March 
1, 1893. An article written by William Whitfield, published in the Everett Tribune 
of December 17, 1916, contains a comprehensive outline of Snohomish County 
Masonic history up to that time, and is therefore quoted here: 

“Forty years have elapsed since the first Masonic lodge was established in 
Snohomish County, on December 16, 1876. Centennial Lodge, F. & A. M., U. D., 
came into existence by virtue of a dispensation granted by Brother Platt Adam 
Preston, the grand master, upon the recommendation of Eureka Lodge No. 20, 
of Seattle, that being the nearest lodge at that time. The dispensation named 
Bro. Hiram D. Morgan, W. M.; Hugh Ross, 5. W.; William Whitfield, J. W.; 
and eleven other brethren, authorizing them to initiate, pass and raise Masons. 

“At the first meeting, December 16, 1876, the following named brethren were 
present: H. D. Morgan, Hugh Ross, William Whitfield, 5. O. Woods, Charles 
Baker, George Plumb, G. G. England, A. A. Blackman, Elhanan Blackman, J. 
E. Getchell, W. H. Deering, R. D. Hilton, J. C. Gregory, Hyrcanus Blackman 
and E. S. Gregory. Eight of these have passed into the dark valley; their places 
are vacant; their record is finished. In the fullness of years, in the ripeness of 
their manhood, they have gone to enter a nobler temple. 

“On January 29, 1877, the first Masonic degree conferred on any person north 
of Seattle in the counties of Snohomish, Skagit and Whatcom, was upon Bro. 
Mitchell Lord, who received the E. A. degree on that date. That was a good 
omen. The first Master Mason’s degree was conferred on Bro. Nick Healy on 
July 4, 1877. Bro. Elisha P. Ferry, the governor of Washington Territory, con- 
ferred the degree. The Grand Lodge at its annual session granted the charter 
and numbered it No. 25 on its roll of chartered lodges, and commissioned Bro. 
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Stephen Pearl Andrews of Seattle, the grand junior warden, to constitute the 
lodge and install its officers. 

“In 1890 Camano Lodge No. 19, which had theretofore held its meetings in 
Utsalady, Island County, moved to Stanwood, this giving Snohomish County its 
second lodge. 

“A chapter of Royal Arch Masons was established at Snohomish in June, 1891, 
and is known as Snohomish Chapter No. 15. Its first officers were: A. W. Frater 
(now one of the Superior judges of King County), high priest; L. Paramore, 
king, and W. G. Swofford, scribe. 

“In June, 1893, Peninsular Lodge No. 95 was instituted at Everett. In 1900 
Everett Chapter of Royal Arch Masons was created, with Melvin Swartout, high 
priest; A. J. Uphus, king, and P. K. Lewis, scribe. 

“The first chapter of the Order of the Eastern Star was instituted at Snohomish 
on March 22, 1892, with Mrs. Lon Jordan as worthy matron, and Bro. A. M. 
Hawkins as worthy patron. 

“There are now flourishing lodges at Edmonds, Monroe, Marysville, Arling- 
ton, Sultan and Granite Falls. In 1876 there were only twenty-five subordinate 
lodges in Washington, while the number of this (Alpha) lodge is 212, demon- 
strating that Free Masonry is very much alive and has kept step with the growth 
of the state.” 

Early in December, 1892, a meeting was held in Everett for the organization 
of a Masonic lodge, and on March 1, 1893, Peninsular Lodge No. 95 was granted 
a dispensation by Grand Master Alfred A. Plummer, with these officers: Oscar 
E. Rae, W. M.; Melvin Swartout, S. W.; Arthur K. Delaney, J. W.; Wm. G. 
Swalwell, treasurer; John W. Gunn, secretary; George W. Stockwell, S. D.; R. 
5S. Hanna, J. D.; Harvey C. Condon, S. S.; John G. Smith, J. S.; Edward Green, 
tyler. June 14 the lodge received its charter, and was constituted by Grand 
Master Edward R. Hare on July 13, 1893. The present officers are: Lawrence 
L. Peacock, W. M.; Earl L. Smith, S. W.; Jacob M. Myers, J. W.; Frank 
L. Cooper, treasurer; Frank A. Turner, secretary; Vernon J. Stratton, S. D.; 
William J. Kerr, J. D.; Stanley W. Holtum, S. S.; Guy S. Rose, J. S.; Roderick 
B. Williams, marshal; August Erickson, chaplain; Sydney Hallsworth, musician ; 
Charles H. Dougherty, tyler. 

Everett Lodge No. 137 was granted a dispensation January 22, 1904, and the 
first officers were: Wm. M. Ross, W. M.; Albert E. Thompson, S. W. ; Henry 
W. Holmes, J. W.; Hamilton L. Merritt, treasurer; Theodore Anderson, secre- 
tary; Wilfred M. Leise, S. D.; William Sheller, J. D.; George W. Goldthorpe, 
S. 5.; Benjamin W. Sherwood, J. 5.; John A. Baker, chaplain; Charles H. Dough- 
erty, tyler. The charter was dated June 15, and the lodge was constituted July 16, 
1904, by Special Deputy Grand Master John Arthur. The 1926 officers are: 
Eldon E. Searles, W. M.; Henry H. Fellows, S. W.; Charles D. Hester, J. W.; 
Arthur W. Hooton, treasurer; William M. Aymar, secretary; John W. Peterson, 
S. D.; Philip S. Hunt, J. D.; W. A. Anderson, S. S.; Charles W. Cowan, J. S.; 
William J. Smith, chaplain; Gregg K. Doty, marshal; S. D. Hunter, organist ; 
Charles H. Dougherty, tyler. 

Alpha Lodge No. 212 was granted a dispensation November 2, 1915, and its 
first officers were: Colin Campbell, W. M.; Carl A. Erickson, S. W.; William 
Fulton, J. W.; Henry Salhinger, treasurer; Edward F. Waddingham, secretary ; 
John F. Beatty, S. D.; David B. Young, J. D.; Willis C. Bickford, S. S.; Ambrose 
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E. Belew, J. S.; Frank B. Mcllravey, chaplain; Charles IX. Lemon, marshal; 
Charles H. Dougherty, tyler. The charter was granted June 14 and the lodge 
constituted by Grand Master George R. Malcolm October 18, 1916. Present 
officers: Thomas H. Gish, W. M.; Pryor F. Stallings, J. W.; Charles G. West- 
rom, treasurer; Harold B. King, secretary; Walter R. Hooper, S. D.; Albert M. 
McDonald, J. D.; Adrian Hulbert, S. S.; James R. Roberson, J. S.; John Kit- 
trell, chaplain; Charles S. LePage, marshal; Ralph Greenleaf, organist; Benjamin 
R. Shary, tyler. 

Following are bodies of the Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite of Free Mason- 
ry, Southern Jurisdiction of the United States, in the Valley of Everett: Everett 
Lodge of Perfection received a charter from the Supreme Council October 5, 1909, 
the first elective officers being: Fred K. Baker, V. M.; J. Bruce Gibson, 5. W.; 
Daniel A. Duryee, J. W.; Alonzo S. Taylor, secretary; Leonard L. Crosby, treas- 
urer. Present elective officers are: Harry W. Fish, V. M.; Carl Tegelberg, S. W.; 
Chas. D. Hester, J. W.; Harry S. Hemingway, secretary; Henry H. Fellows, 
treasurer. 

Everett Chapter Rose Croix received its charter from the Supreme Council 
October 24, 1911, with J. Bruce Gibson, W. M.; James A. Chisholm, S. W.; Wm. 
E. Sutton, J. W.; Wm. W. Jelly, secretary; Leonard L. Crosby, treasurer. Present 
officers: Chas. D. Hester, W. M.; Ray V. Greene, S. W.; Wm. J. Smith, J. W.; 
Harry S. Hemingway, secretary; Henry H. Fellows, treasurer. 

Everett Council Knights of Kadosh received its charter October 14, 1915, its 
first elective officers being William F. West, commander: William Sheller, first 
lieutenant commander; Banks M. Richards, second leutenant commander; Wm. 
W. Jelly, recorder; Leonard H. Crosby, treasurer. Present officers: Carl Tegel- 
berg, commander ; Harry W. Fish, first lieutenant commander; Herbert A. Holmes, 
second lieutenant commander; Harry S. Hemingway, recorder; L. L. Crosby, 
treasurer. 

Everett Consistory was chartered October 6, 1923, the first elective officers )e- 
ing Banks M. Richards, commander-in-chief; Wm. A. Johnson, prior; Chas. D. 
Hester, preceptor; Ross W. Earlywine, chancellor; Harry 5S. Hemingway, regis- 
trar; Emil B. Bergeson, treasurer. Present officers: Wm. A. Johnson, commander- 
in-chief ; Chas. D. Hester, prior; Ross W. Earlywine, preceptor; Carl Tegelberg, 
chancellor; Harry S. Hemingway, registrar; H. H. Fellows, treasurer. 

Thirty-third Degree, Honorary, members of these bodies are: James -\. Chis- 
holm, Banks M. Richards and Jacob Anthes. Knights Commanders of the Court 
of Honor: Edgar D. Briggs, Ross W. Earlywine, Martin Helgeson, Harry 5. Hem- 
ingway, William Howarth, Wm. A. Johnson, Thomas E. Skaggs, Carl Tegelberg, 
Wm. F. West. 

By special dispensation August 2, 1893, Columbia Chapter No. 33, Order of 
the Eastern Star was organized, and received its charter dated June 11, 1894, the 
chapter being constituted by Grand Worthy Matron Mary A. Amos on June 12, 
1894, with the following elective officers: Eva Chapman, worthy matron; Melvin 
Swartout, patron; May R. Thayer, associate matron; Maud Swartout, treasurer; 
Alice M. K. Snow, secretary; Effie J. Swalwell, conductress; Florence Blalock, 
associate conductress; Mae Swartout, Adah; Hallie McFarland, Ruth; Grace 
Fraser, Esther; Ada M. Boynton, Martha; Rebecca Mitchell, Electa; Anna Brown, 
warder; Nelson J. Chapman, sentinel. The elective officers of 1926 are: Mrs. 
Tillie J. Railsback, worthy matron; Dr. C. D. Hester, patron; Mrs. Minnie Early- 
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wine, associate matron; Mrs. Meta S. Henderson, secretary; Mrs. Lillian Gibbs, 
treasurer; Mrs. Ethel West, conductress; Mrs. Clara Beeker, associate conduc- 
tress; Mrs. Mabel Emerson, chaplain; Mrs. Lina Munger, marshal; Mrs. Mar- 
garet Clarke, organist; Miss Verna Roberson, Adah; Mrs. Stella Marlatt, Ruth; 
Mrs. Elizabeth Cornell, Esther; Mrs. Edna Fellows, Martha; Mrs. Eva Herriott, 
Itlecta; Mrs. Augusta Berg, warder; Mrs. M. H. Bridgeham, sentinel. Charter 
membership, 39; 1926 membership, 570. 

Iverett Chapter No. 24, Royal Arch Masons, was organized April 15, 1901, 
receiving its charter the succeeding June 8. The charter officers were: Melvin 
Swartout, high priest; A. J. Uphus, king; P. K. Lewis, scribe; J. A. Swalwell, 
captain of host; O. E. Rae, principal sojourner; H. A. Douglass, R. A. captain; 
J. A. Coleman, master of first veil; A. H. B. Jordan, second; J. C. Denney, third; 
John F. Jerread, secretary; O. G. Smyth, sentinel. Present officers: Winfield 
Melendy, H. P.; Fred McGinnis, K.; Frank Hobbs, scribe; Wm. Kerr, C. H.; 
Milton Enslow, P. S.; Jacob Meyer, R. A. C.; Vernon Stratton, M. lst V.; Her- 
man Mayer, M. 2nd V.; H. B. Gibbon, M. 3d V.; Austin W. Stanley, secretary ; 
Frank L. Cooper, treasurer; Chas. H. Dougherty, sentinel. 

Other Masonic organizations of Everett are: Palestine Commandery No. 11, 
Knights Templar; Everett Council No. 8, R. & S. M.; Everett Court No. 7, Am- 
aranthe, and the De Molay lodge. The old frame Masonic Temple, at the south- 
east corner of Wall and Colby, still accommodates all the Masonic organizations of 
the city, the building having three floors well arranged for the purposes of the sev- 
eral subdivisions of Masonry up to the present time. 


ODD FELLOWS 


Everett Lodge No. 122 and Pilgrim Lodge No. 187, Independent Order of Odd 
Fellows, own one of the choicest business properties in Everett’s central business 
section, 50 feet frontage on Wetmore, between Hewitt and California, and 130 
feet deep, together with a three-story pressed brick building, with full basement, 
built in 1912 at a cost of $75,000. Everett Lodge No. 122 was instituted by Grand 
Warden James C. Mitchell, April 27, 1892, and its charter is dated September 15, 
1892, issued to Chas. H. Reed, W. F. Davis, John Keefe, J. W. Meece, J. E. Alli- 
son, O. W. Ethott, James H. Leonard, by Grand Master W. G. Alban. Pilgrim 
Lodge No. 18/7 was instituted March 1, 1902, with fifty charter members and fifty 
candidates ready to be initiated, with J. C. Jackson first Noble Grand. Plymouth 
Rebekah Lodge No. 142, I. O. O. F., was organized early the following year and 
its charter 1s dated June 6, 1903. There is also a strong uniformed Encampment 
organization, and the latest comer is another ladies’ auxiliary, Everett Fortress No. 
3, Ladies’ Auxiliary of Patriarchs Militant, formed in 1926. The 1926 officers of 
Pilgrim Lodge No. 187 are: Harold Grant, N. G.; Claud Simpson, V. G.; William 
Sheller, past grand; B. B. Conover, secretary; Earl G. Spaulding, financial secre- 
tary; WW. H. Clay, treasurer; W. D. Fee, district deputy. The ground floor and 
basement of the home building are occupied by the Lucas Furniture Company. On 
the second floor are the offices, billiard and social rooms and the lodge hall, 38 by 56 
feet floor dimensions. The dining room, culinary apartment and social dance hall, 
the latter 28 by 39 feet and having a vertical-grain fir floor, with cloak and rest 
rooms in connection, are on the third floor. The establishment is owned and man- 
aged by the two senior lodges, Nos. 122 and 187. 
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Everett Aerie No. 13, Fraternal Order of Eagles, is one of the largest fraternal 
organizations of Snohomish County as well as one of the most prosperous, being 
practically out of debt, owning some valuable real estate, including its well ap- 
pointed home, and has a membership of 1,485, including twenty-three life mem- 
bers. Everett aerie was instituted April 16, 1899, and its charter is dated May 9, 
1899. Oscar Alge was the charter president, and John R. Rogers worthy secre- 
tary, and there were an even fifty charter members. The other charter officers 
were: J. F. Klein, worthy treasurer; Dr. J. E. Stauffer, physician. Of the original 
charter members, eight are still living—John Whalen, W. A. McFall, A. F. Bast, 
I. H. Miller, John Diefenbacher, J. E. Curtis, Andrew Nyden and Alex Singelow. 

Until January, 1916, the aerie held its meetings in Red Men’s Wigwam. At 
that time the present home at the corner of Colby Avenue and Twenty-sixth Street 
was purchased for $12,000 from Frank R. Pendleton, and the purchase price was 
paid within eighteen months. The hall was first used by the Eagles as a lodge room 
the first week in January, 1916, but the city fire department had used it on the pre- 
ceding New Year’s eve for a glorious annual watch party, which, however, is said 
to have had nothing to do with the fact that the State of Washington entered the 
arid zone at the most upright hour the same night, January 1, 1916. The lodge 
now owns 125 feet frontage on Colby Avenue and 120 feet frontage on Twenty- 
sixth, partly covered by the Aerie Building, 50 by 120 feet, two stories, frame. 
The office, club rooms and banquet apartments are on the main floor, including 
check room and social accommodations. On the second floor is the lodge room and 
equipment, with a hard maple dance floor 50 by 96 feet in dimensions. The aerie 
also owns a valuable property at the corner of Wetmore and Everett avenues, a 
75-ft. frontage on Wetmore, and the assets of the aerie are valued at $60,000, in- 
cluding $7,824 in cash and Liberty bonds. 

The 1926 officers are: S. E. Welch, Jr., past worthy president; Oden Hall, 
worthy president; J. R. Strehlau, vice president; F. S. Anderson, chaplain; P. R. 
Duecy, secretary; W. J. Webb, treasurer; R. L. Dodds, conductor; Henry We- 
borg, E. M. Turner, Geo. Vingen, trustees; W. L. Butterweck, I. G.; Antone 
Boschkis, O. G.; Drs. C. A. Mead and H. M. Burge, aerie physicians, Everett ; 
Dr. A. C. Brown, Stanwood; Dr. B. T. Blake, Darrington; Dr. C. E. Chandler, 
Mukilteo. 


IMPROVED ORDER OF RED MEN 


The present home of Pilchuck Tribe No. 42, Improved Order of Red Men, 
popularly known as Red Men’s Wigwam, situated on Wetmore Avenue between 
California and Everett, was conceived and erected in 1898 as a community hall 
enterprise by a group of citizens who formed a syndicate for that purpose. It was 
their idea to thus afford a lodge home for many homeless fraternal organizations, 
as well as a place for public meetings, dances, etc. The originators forming this 
company included A. G. Paschke, H. E. Robbins, W. L. Robins, H. S. Groger, 
Rogers, A. D. Winters and Mrs. Fuller. The company was incorporated, and 
$6,000 was invested in the big frame building, 50 by 120 feet, two stories. It af- 
forded the original meeting place of the Elks, Eagles and other fraternal orders of 
the city, as well as Pilchuck tribe itself. 

Pilchuck Tribe No. 42 was instituted in 1898. J. Bruce Gibson was the charter 
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sachem, but he was soon afterward succeeded by J. J. Sullivan. John F. Jerread 
was the first prophet, and E. ©. Carter the first chief of records. In 1900, the 
tribe purchased the Wigwam property from the original owning corporation, and 
since that time has very much improved and remodeled the interior structure. On 
the main floor is one of the best dance halls in the city, a hard maple floor, 50 by 75 
feet in size, and having connecting accommodation apartments. On the second 
floor is the lodge room, 50 by 65 feet, as well as the banquet hall and culinary 
apartments and equipment. Pilchuck tribe has enjoyed the blessings of good man- 
agement during practically all the years of its existence; it owns valuable real and 
personal property near the business center of lverett, and at this time carries an 
active membership of 150. 


YOUNG MEN'S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 


Closely allied with the churches of [verett, and the product of them all, are 
the Young Men's and the Young Women's Christian Associations. The former 
organization dates back to the year 1901, at which time the society was founded and 
subscriptions solicited for the erection of a building. The speedy result was a 
frame structure costing $4,650, built on lots which were then valued at $2,000, 
the lots being the gift of the Everett Land Company. Mayor C. K. Green spoke 
at the opening of the building which stood at the corner of California and Rocke- 
feller. This was the home of the “Y” boys, and here they carried on the four-fold 
program of their work until the spring of 1920 when the building was so badly 
damaged by fire as to render it almost useless. It was in this old building that 
many of the mature men of Everett received their fine moral, mental and physical 
training and a large number of them retain membership today and were among 
the most enthusiastic helpers in the building campaign which followed immediately 
after the fire. 

This great campaign for funds was thoroughly planned and deserved the ad- 
jective “whirlwind” if any such campaign ever did. Men, women and children 
joined enthusiastically in the work, contributing both time and money and within 
ten days a fund of $155,340 was subscribed. The new Y. M. C. A. home was ded- 
icated just one year and four days from the time the drive began, thus holding the 
world’s record in the association's history for speedy action. It was dedicated 
April 10, 1921 and stands as a monument to the generosity, good citizenship and 
civic pride of Everett. 

The building houses every department to be found in a modern Y. M. C. A. 
institution and for the past years Everett has ranked among the leading associa- 
tions in cities of its size. A department of boys’ work, with separate lobby and 
game room, a four-fold program under trained supervision, a summer program, 
including not only work in the building but in the summer camp at Lake Chaplin, 
a program which extends into schools and churches all operating every day in the 
year is exposing the boy life of Everett to a positive Christian character building 
impact. In the gymnasium, under skilled supervision, men and boys learn to har- 
monize muscles and morals, and in the swimming pools and baths cleanliness 1s 
stressed as being next to Godliness, and in addition, lifesaving, swimming and all 
aquatic sports are taught. 

W. H. Howarth was the first president of the Y. M. C. A. board; D. A. Duryee 
the first secretary and Harry Lansdown the first treasurer. ‘The trustees in 1926 
are W. H. Howarth, .\. H. B. Jordan and W. R. Rucker and Frank C. Nevius is 
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the secretary in charge. Some idea of the scope of the work may be gained from 
the following statistics taken from the secretary’s report for 1925: Membership, 
1,159; lodgings ‘in building, 24,936; attendance at educational and religious gath- 
erings, 14,642; participants in physical education department, 53,000. _ | 


BOY SCOUTS 


C. G. Sheldon organized the first troop of the Boy Scouts in Everett in Febru- 
ary, 1914, with twelve members, the movement proving so popular that in 1926 
there were tweity-six troops in the county; sixteen of which are in Everett with 
a membership of 475. The self-training which these boys are receiving in good 
citizenship and helpfulness has become recognized as one of the powerful factors 
making for the future welfare of the county. Camp Kilcema is the Boy Scout 
camping place which they enjoy to the full. R.G. Matthews and M. G. Stroup are 
leaders in the county organization and among the camp masters are C. G. Sheldon, 
Harry Spencer, Clarence Coleman, Geo. E. Lenny, A. J. Arnett, J. H. Vogneld, 
S. T. Burnham, George Staffy, Edgar Pederson, Chris Lehman, Zene Maulsky, 
Oscar Hoover, Leo Wilson, Paul Erickson, M. G. Stroup and C. F. Radke. 


| PART FIVE 
THE STILLAGUAMISH VALLEY 


CHAPTER I 


THE LOWER VALLEY 


ALEXANDER SPITHILL—GARDNER GOODRICH—FIRST HOME IN STANWOOD 
—FIRST WHITE WOMAN—FIRST MAP OF VALLEY—O. B. IVERSON— 
SCHOOLS ESTABLISHED—BIG JAM CLEARED—D. O. PEARSON—BEGIN- 
NINGS OF STANWOOD—SETTLERS WISH TO JOIN SKAGIT COUNTY— 
IRVINE STORE OPENED—VALLEY IN 1877+EARLY CROP STATISTICS 
—FLORENCE RIVALS STANWOOD—NORWEGIAN COLONY GROWS—EARLY 
SILVANA SETTLERS — STILLAGUAMISH LUTHERAN CHURCH—REV. C. 
JOERGENSON—SILVANA BEGINNINGS. 


There were two distinct and separate settlements in Snohomish County, one 
in the Snohomish Valley and the other in the valley of the Stillaguamish. For 
years they had almost nothing in common except politics and county government, 
and they were as far apart in the points of time and convenience of travel as 
Everett and San Francisco are today. On account of the establishment of the 
military road and the fact that it became known to settlers during the early Indian 
wars, the Snohomish Valley was first settled. The first census of the county does 
not contain the name of a single resident of the Stillaguamish Valley. The proxim- 
ity of the Utsaladdy mill was the factor which led the first of the pioneers, Gardner 
Goodrich, to the mouth of the Stillaguamish River, and he came, at first not as a 
settler, but as a logger. No county has seen more different periods of pioneering. 
The man who first broke the quiet of the woods along the Stillaguamish was just 
as much a pioneer as he who built the first buildings at Mukilteo or Snohomish, 
and no more of a pioneer than the men who established homes along the upper 
river in the ’70s, or who established Arlington and a half score of other towns in 
the ’80s, or the wonder workers of Everett, and the prospectors of Monte Cristo 
and Silverton in the 90s. There are today regions within Snohomish County into 
which one must carry food and shelter and undergo almost the same pioneer condi- 
tions as any of these men experienced, if he would establish for himself a home. 
The history of the Stillaguamish Valley is therefore but a succession of chapters 
on pioneering from 1864 until well into the present century. 


ALEXANDER SPITHILL 


There were white settlements on Whidby Island at least fifteen years before 
Gardner Goodrich made the Stillaguamish Valley his home, and it is hardly possible 
to believe that some of these settlers did not set foot on the mainland at the mouth 
of this beautiful river. Indeed there is evidence that Samuel Hancock explored 
the river and found outcroppings of coal on the south fork as early as 1854. He 
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took no advantage of his discoveries, however, and his visit was of no benefit to 
the valley save that he passed his information on to others, thus perhaps directing 
attention to the region. One of those with whom he talked was Alexander Spit- 
hill, a young Scotchman, one of the many who had fled the tyranny and hardships 
of a British ship to enter into the freedom and the opportunity which America 
offered. They met at the old fort on Whidby Island in 1857, and as meetings of 
white men were occasions to be made the most of, they undoubtedly told each 
other of their adventures and discoveries. Spithill must have known something 
of the coast for he worked at the Utsaladdy mill and worked with a spar gang get- 
ting out masts and ship timbers and went duck hunting with his friend, Bill John- 
son, on Whidby and Camano islands and along the flats. From Utsaladdy, Spithill 
drifted down the coast to the mouth of the Snohomish after the Tulalip mill was 
started and he is prominently identified with the history of early logging and of 
Marysville. Spithill and Johnson found the region a favorite Indian hunting 
ground and it probably had as dense an Indian population as any section of Puget 
Sound. There was an Indian village near the mouth of the river and others up- 
stream, and they had potlatch places near Utsaladdy and at Port Susan, which were 
the scenes of feasting and dancing and gift-giving. Spithill came to the Sound 
country in October, 1856, but he must be reckoned as a pioneer of the Snohomish, 
rather than of the Stillaguamish. He came to this region on the Olympia-Victoria 
mail steamer, Constitution, which is said to have brought the first horse to Puget 
Sound; and he relates that on November 5, 1856, he met Rev. Father Chirouse, 
who was returning to Steilacoom after one of his many journeys among the tribes 
of his beloved Indians and who told of the mission (at Priest Point) which he was 
founding. 

One thing which Spithill bequeathed to the valley is a vivid description of it as 
he saw it in those days. He described it as ‘‘wide stretches of marshy land along 
the bay, some stretches north of the site of Stanwood, open and treeless clear to 
the highlands. Big patches of scrubby spruce and juniper along the river, and the 
slough north and east of Stanwood. Dense forest in the background toward 
Florence, with here and there a dry cedar top reaching high above the other wood. 
Further inland, the hills and the mountains. The only signs of human beings being 
the wreaths of smoke rising from Indian camps.” 

The upper valley in the neighborhood of the forks was also explored by the 
makers of the military road in the late ’50s. They passed through what is now 
Arlington and a description of the road, which was little more than a trail, as given 
by Charles Short, who was a member of the party, has been quoted in another 
chapter. Harry Marshall was the first person known to have taken a claim in the 
Stillaguamish Valley. He did not remain, however, as he sold his claim, on the 
present site of Florence, to James Perkins, who came to the Stillaguamish Valley 
with his friend, Gardner Goodrich, in 1864. Perkins was the founder of Florence, 
platted the town site and was the proprietor of a hotel and saloon, living there for 
many years. 


GARDNER GOODRICH 


The life story of Gardner Goodrich is that of an extraordinary and remarkable 
man. He was born in Canaan, Me., February 28, 1833. His father, Orin Good- 
rich, was also a native of Canaan and died in Maine in 1902 at the age of ninety- 
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three years. His father, Samuel, grandfather of our subject, served in the Revolu- 
tionary War. Mrs. Lydia (Thurston) Goodrich was born in Maine, the daughter 
of a Revolutionary army patriot, and died at seventy-three years of age, the mother 
of seven children. When but twelve years of age Gardner Goodrich started out 
for himself, running away from home and taking to work in the woods up the 
Kennebec River. For eight years he lived this life, but in 1853 he came to Cali- 
fornia via New York and the Isthmus of Panama, walking across the latter. In 
California young Goodrich commenced mining in Butte County, working for $6 
and $7 a day on the Feather River. He eventually started out prospecting for 
himself and made plenty of money which, like that of many an old-fashioned 
miner, went as quickly as it came. In 1858 Mr. Goodrich joined in the rush for 
the Fraser River diggings, but got no further than Victoria, where he and his 
partner, James Perkins, found thousands anxious to get out of the country. The 
partners then took the old schooner Jeanette for Utsaladdy, arriving practically 
periniless, as were hundreds of others rushing out from the Fraser country. Into 
the logging camps they went, and soon Mr. Goodrich commenced logging on his 
own account. In 1864 the partners commenced logging operations about two miles 
north of where Stanwood has since grown up and at the same time took up squat- 
ter’s claims, by that act becoming the two original settlers on the lower Stillaguamish 
River. At about the same time five families came in, John Silva, George Nevils, 
Willard Sly and Daniel Marvin, all but the last named having native wives. It is 
interesting to record that Mrs. Marvin was the first white woman in the section. 
Untravelable woods covered the land and not a trail led through the dark and 
tangled forest. The men had to go to Coupeville for their supplies, making one 
trip in the spring and another in the fall. At times, owing to unfavorable winds, 
they had to remain on the beach for a week before they could cross and at such 
times they had to depend on clams and fish for their subsistence. Mr. Goodrich 
was fortunate in having $1,500, which had been paid him for his logging work, 
and he was enabled to live on that while he cleared his land and prepared it for 
producing crops. His first crops were vegetables and corn, which he furnished at 
good prices to the men in the logging camps. 


Mr. Goodrich was possessed of a memory which has brought down to the pres- 
ent time much of value to the historian and of interest to the present-day resident 
of Snohomish County. In 1858 the overflow from the Fraser River country 
dropped a number of white prospectors in the valley of the Stillaguamish River. 
The arrival of the whites roused the opposition of the Indians, and one party was 
fired on by the natives and fled for safety across to Utsaladdy. It was in 1861 that 
Mr. Goodrich took to himself a native wife, Molly by name, whose father was a 
medicine man who fell into disfavor with his tribe and was murdered by them in 
bed with his wife, both being killed by the same shot. Molly was raised by a chief. 
She had two sisters who also married white men. Because he had taken to himself 
an Indian wife, the natives did not molest Mr. Goodrich and allowed him to settle 
on his land, his present place, on which they had refused settlement to other whites. 
Perhaps also there was another reason, to wit: that he had settled there and pro- 
posed to stay there, by force if necessary. The spot had been a red man’s burial 
place and the bodies of the dead remained in canoes placed in trees above high 
water mark. Mr. Goodrich notified the Indians to remove their dead and gave 
them three days in which to do the work. They told him that he did not dare 
touch the dead, and the staunch old pioneer replied that it was only the living that 
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he had cause to fear. The Indians declined to remove their dead and the white man 
did it for them. He got spruce logs and burned the dried bodies; the others he 
consigned to the river. Two days were consumed in this weird work. After this 
had been done three canoe loads of Indians, thirty red men to a canoe, came down 
the river, and pay for ravaging the city of their dead was demanded. The answer 
of Mr. Goodrich consisted in his going to the house for his gun and knife. While 
he was gone his native wife told the Indians that he was a “bad Boston man” and 
would kill them all if they did not go away. The ninety red men were just dis- 
appearing around a bend up the river when Mr. Goodrich arrived on the bank with 
his arms, ready to defend his title to the land. Mrs. Molly Goodrich died in 
October of 1871, leaving two children—Mrs. Lydia Lock, wife of J. Lock of 
Bryant, who recently sold out his interests in shingle mills for $90,000; and 
Llewellyn Goodrich, who lives at Florence. 

In 1879 Mr. Goodrich married another Indian woman, a native of the Skagit 
River country, named Jennie. She was a reservation Indian and her marriage to 
Mr. Goodrich was the signal for trouble. The Indian agent and fifteen armed red 
men came to the Goodrich home to return her to her people. Demand was made 
for her, but her husband firmly declined. Irs. Goodrich took refuge in the house 
and locked the door. Under orders of the agent the Indians made an attempt to 
break open the building, but the stern pioneer guarded the door. He had always 
stood for his rights and the red men finally came to understand that his orders were 
to be respected, so when he told them to get away they retired. This was the last 
trouble Mr. Goodrich ever had with the natives. His marriage to the Indian girl 
was soon after solemnized according to the laws and rites of the whites, silencing 
all quibbles on the part of the agent. To this union have been born four children, 
three of whom are living, all well educated—Orin, who has interests in mines at 
Roosevelt, Idaho, and Mary and Ira, who are living at home. 


FIRST HOUSE IN STANWOOD 


According to Mr. Goodrich the first house erected on the site of Stanwood was 
built in 1877 by James Caldin and Robert Freeman, and the carpenters employed 
there had to come down to Mr. Goodrich’s place for their board. The building 
was used as a saloon. A man named Fulton had taken up the land where old 
Centerville had stood across the river from Stanwood, in the fall of 1865. John 
Gould bought his right in 1866 and kept powder, shot and groceries for sale. Two 
years later he sold out to George Kyle, and then the name of Centerville was given 
the place, the mail being brought by boat from Utsalady, nine miles away. Later 
John Brigger bought Mr. Kyle’s store and farm and in turn sold it to Charles 
Anderson. 

Gardner Goodrich took almost no part in politics or county affairs. His name 
does not appear as a candidate for any office nor as a participant in political con- 
ventions. He seemed content with his farm and to attend to his own affairs, but 
in doing this he has a number of things to his credit; the respect and fear with 
which the Indians regarded him undoubtedly made life easier and property safer 
for the other settlers; he was one of the first to show the agricultural possibilities 
of the Stillaguamish flats, and his was one of the model farms of the valley at an 
early date; he died at a ripe old age, having lived upon his ranch for nearly a half 
century, and at his death he held the respect and esteem of all. 
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According to Alexander Spithill, among the white men in 1856 none were 
looking for “prospects for ranching or dairying, but good timber close to water- 
ways was worth looking at, and that was what brought the first white settlers to 
the Stillaguamish.” This was undoubtedly true of by far the greater portion of 
Snohomish County, but it was not quite the fact as to the pioneer at the mouth of 
the Stillaguamish River in the 60s. These men came to the open treeless flats, of 
which Mr. Spithill told, and they set about the work of ranching almost at once, 
and soon began the diking and ditching which, at the cost of much labor and money, 
have made the Stanwood flats as noted for their fertility as the famed valley of 
the Nile. 


FIRST WHITE WOMAN 


Among the settlers at this time, as named by Mr. Goodrich, there were Willard 
Sly, John Silva, a Portuguese, George Nevils, James Cuthbert, and, most impor- 
tant of them all, Capt. Daniel Marvin. While all these other men had taken unto 
themselves Indian wives or consorts, Captain Marvin was the first man on the 
Stillaguamish to be accompanied by his white wife, and to Mrs. Maria L. Marvin 
must be accorded the honor of having been the first white woman in the Stilla- 
guamish Valley. They came from Port Madison with their son, Frank, accom- 
panied by Willard Sly, about November 1, 1864. They came in a little scow built 
for the purpose, and this they made their home until their shack was built. This 
scow was also used to explore the river, and it was undoubtedly the first white 
man’s path on the Stillaguamish. The hardships and deprivations must have been 
very real at the time, but in later years Mrs. Marvin was fond of relating the 
incidents of these pioneer days. For three years she lived on their claim without 
seeing another white woman; supplies were brought by canoe from Utsaladdy or 
Coupeville, while sometimes the men made the more adventurous journey by skiff 
to Seattle. It was not until late in the year 1867 that Mrs. Marvin had the very 
great pleasure of a visit from a white woman. This was Mrs. Alexander Graham, 
who came from Utsaladdy. The visit was brief, but in the spring of 1868 
Graham and his wife settled near the Marvins, and within a few months David 
Thurston and his family also came, making three white women upon the Stilla- 
guamish. Unfortunately for Mrs. Marvin, neither of these families remained per- 
manently; the Thurstons leaving the country and the Grahams moving to Hatt’s 
Slough. 

FIRST TRADING POST 


In 1865 Thomas Runnels opened a logging camp on Nevils Slough, and there 
was also a logging camp operated by Duvall. These brought a number of un- 
attached men into the vicinity and served to induce Robert Fulton, who had settled 
about a mile up the river from the original Marshall claim, to start a trading post 
in 1865 on an island opposite and a mile south of the present Town of Stanwood. 
The following year he added a saloon and lodging house. This place he called 
Centerville.. Fulton sold to John Gould, who in turn was succeeded by George F. 
Kyle, and it was through Kyle’s efforts that the first post office was established, and 
he was made postmaster. The James Cuthbert claim was located just above that 
of Goodrich; Thomas S. Adams was the next upstream neighbor of the Marvins; 
John and Robert Robb settled just above Florence, as did also P. A. Peterson; 
Martin P. Tofteson, who is said to have been the first Norwegian settler in Wash- 
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ington territory, came to Hatt’s Slough in 1867, where his wife died in 1871, this 
being the first death of a white woman in the Stanwood district. 


FIRST MAP OF VALLEY 


Prior to 1870 newcomers included William B. Moore and Frank H. Hancock, 
both of whom were accompanied by their white wives. Others were William Hunt, 
John McDonald, Thomas Ovenell, Peter Wilkinson, James Caldon, William Doug- 
lass, and J. H. Irvine. There was much talk of railroad building in the early 70s, 
and it was rumored that the coast line from Seattle to British Columbia would pass 
through the Stillaguamish flats. This, together with the increased logging opera- 
tions, which more and more afforded a market for farm products, attracted a num- 
ber of new settlers. Land claims in the early days were very indefinite and unset- 
tled. No Government survey had been made, and claims held by the squatters were 
bounded largely by guess work. At first these claims were far enough apart, and 
land was so plentiful that there was no danger of dispute, but as settlements became 
more dense claims sometimes overlapped, and there was a fear that serious con- 
troversies might arise after the Government survey was made and it came time to 
prove up on these holdings. The land at the mouth of the Stillaguamish was 
exceptionally rich and fertile, and its value had been increased by ditching and 
diking, the planting of orchards and other improvements. With remarkable good 
sense and judgment the settlers decided to avoid disputes, if possible, and club 
together to employ S. M. Morgan, a civil engineer, to make a map of the country, 
giving the names of the settlers and showing their claims; this to be filed at the 
Government land office at Olympia. A copy of this map was in the possession of 
Gardner Goodrich for many years; it was made in 1873 and would seem to afford 
indisputable evidence as to the names and locations of the settlers at that time. On 
the north bank of the river this map shows the claims of J. Hicks, A. L. Densmore, 
T. J. Moore, A. H. Moore, W. B. Moore, William Hunt, J. Gage Green, John 
McDonald, Thomas Ovenell, Peter Wilkinson, Robert Freeman, Henry Oliver, 
J. H. Irvine, James Caldon, J. A. Palmer, N. Perfield, Charles Palmer, William 
Butler, John Silva, Peter Harvey, Capt. Daniel Marvin, George Nevils, John 
Bradey, John Gilchrist, C. Livingston, P. A. Peterson, John Rhoades, and C. J. 
Lowe. The claimholders on the south bank were George Kyle, William Kyle, David 
Kellogg, Gardner Goodrich, J. Crebs, J. Anderson, Gardner Kellogg, James Cuth- 
bert, Willard Sly, E. Graham, J. H. Perkins, John Dimont, and H. G. Dewey. 
South of Hatt’s Slough there were William Douglass, James Hatt, James Long, 
Thomas Adams (first telegraph operator three miles south of Stanwood), George 
Belden, John LeBallister, J. W. Fendlason, A. Grant, David Munson (at Lake 
Martha), Peter M. Smith, Ross P. Shoecraft, a surveyor on Lake Howard, and 
Martin Woolsey, who lived near by. This map was supposed to include the name 
of every settler north of the Tulalip reservation. James Hatt was the pioneer 
logger of Port Susan Bay, beginning his operations possibly as early as 1863, 
getting out logs for the Utsaladdy mill. He sold his outfit to William Douglass in 
1866 and filed on a claim engaging in both farming and saloon keeping. During 
the early ’70s logging operations were pushed farther up the river and the rancher 
followed closely in the wake of the logger. 

One of the very first settlers of Norwegian blood was Severt G. Brekhus. He 
came with his family in 1874, leaving them at the settlement while he went up the 
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river to locate and begin the work of clearing. In 1875 the family moved to this 
claim which was located about one and one-half miles east of the present. Town of 
Silvana, and they were the first settlers in this vicinity. Gilbert O. Brekhus, born 
March 5, 1878, was the first white child born on the Stillaguamish River above 
Stanwood. Jacob G. Brekhus, a brother of Severt, joined him in 1876. Severt 
Brekhus preceded by one year the coming to Snohomish County of O. B. Iverson, 
who must be accredited as the man chiefly responsible for the large Norwegian 
element, whose industry and good citizenship has done so much for Snohomish 
County and particularly for the Stillaguamish Valley. 


O. B, IVERSON 


©. B. Iverson was a natural leader of men. He had force and magnetism and 
was himself a hard worker. He was a surveyor and a civil engineer of high repute. 
He was a convincing talker, a fluent writer, and also a practical woodsman and 
farmer. He was born in Norway September 14, 1845, and came with his parents 
to Winneshiek County, Iowa, in 1857. He enlisted as a Union soldier in Septem- 
ber, 1862, and served with Company D, Sixth Iowa Cavalry, until the end of the 
war. In 1865 this regiment was sent to protect the settlers of Dakota and Montana 
from the Indians and was employed on this service when mustered out. This gave 
young Iverson his first idea of the Dakota plains. He returned to Iowa, where he 
was married in 1866, and went to farming. <A hail storm spoiled his crop and he 
determined to locate farther west. He located near the present City of Sioux 
Falls, S. Dak., and soon became prominent in politics, and as an office holder serv- 
ing as probate judge, clerk of courts and member of the Legislature. In 1874 he 
received an appointment as the commissioner of immigration, and this work led 
him back to his native Norway. He there induced Peter Leque and a number of 
other enterprising and ambitious Norwegians to return with him to Dakota. Again 
misfortune drove Iverson westward. The newcomers had barely settled when they 
became the victims of the grasshopper plague, which devastated large portions of 
the Central West in 1874. Mr. Iverson felt in large measure responsible for the 
welfare of these fellow countrymen, and hearing of the wonderful soil and climate 
of Puget Sound, he came to investigate. He found the country all that any man 
could expect, and after this scouting trip he returned to Dakota, where, fortunately, 
Leque and the others still had sufficient confidence in his judgment, so that they 
came with him and settled along the Stillaguamish. Their success attracted others 
of their nationality not only from Dakota but from Norway. Iverson, together 
with N. P. Leque, Nils Eide, and A. Danielson bought what was later known as 
Leque’s Island, diked it, and opened farms. Iverson was a member of the Legis- 
lature in 1876 and later was prominent as a surveyor and civil engineer in Whatcom 
County, moving to Seattle in 1891, in which city he now resides as the very patriarch 
of all the Norwegians in the State of Washington. 

Writing of his first visit to Puget Sound, Mr. Iverson said: “When I first saw 
the enchanting shores of Puget Sound, Seattle was a sawdust village with about 
five thousand inhabitants. The whole merchandise of the town did not equal the 
stock of two of its houses today. Tacoma was unborn. Steilacoom, which has not 
been subject to change, was a place of importance. Whatcom and Fairhaven were 
diagrams on the map and a memory. Olympia was the capital and not much else. 
Snohomish County had perhaps a little more than 500 inhabitants. Everett’s 
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inhabitants were Ned Kromer and his telegraph instruments. The only reliable 
transportation between Seattle and Bellingham Bay was by dugout run by squaw 
power. Time required for the trip, about a week. Snohomish County had less 
than twenty miles of wagon road and perhaps ten wagons. The only reliable trans- 
portation facilities the pioneer had were his own broad back, unless, perchance, he 
owned a canoe and a squaw. Few of the North’s pioneers were owners of the last 
named class of transportation. In fact, when speaking of our early north settlers 
mention of that method might altogether have been left out of account, but they 
had the backbone. Those who believe that the pioneer is, and must be, as a result 
of the strenuous life he leads, a pure and simple materialist, are in error. On the 
contrary, he is generally an idealist of the purest type. He loves his surroundings, 
his work and his friends with an intensity little understood within the precincts of 
alleged civilization. He will risk his comfort and even his life for a friend; yes, 
even for a stranger; with less hesitation than a city man would lend his friend a 
dollar. The pioneer is hospitable, honorable, energetic, enterprising, and public 
spirited. He is a hero and a gentleman.” Mr. Iverson continued: ‘Soon after my 
arrival I joined a surveying party and landed at Centerville (now Stanwood). 
With this survey I went over the greater portion of the Stillaguamish Valley. The 
country looked good to me. I advised a number of my friends to come and take 
land—which they did. The advice was good (I could always advise others better 
than myself ).” 


SCHOOLS ESTABLISHED 


So far had the settlement progressed by 1872 that school district No. 3 was 
organized at Florence, with Kate Bradley as the first teacher, and district No. 4 
was established at Centerville, October 25, 1872, N. R. Hancock being the teacher 
of the school, which had eleven pupils. Population was also reaching out toward 
the Stillaguamish, following the line of the Pilchuck River. The Northern Star 
urged the desirability of this location and said there might soon be a new town at 
Glenwild, near the Bennett and Witter Saw and Grist Mill, that there were two 
logging camps in the vicinity, that the land was richer the farther one went up the 
river, and that there might soon be a school district with “‘all the comforts of a 
prosperous settlement.”’ By 1876 a great deal had been done in the line of ditching 
and fencing and ranch improvement, and the settlers up the river had the benefit 
of regular weekly trips by the Fannie Lake, and the section had become of so much 
political importance that O. B. Iverson was elected to the Legislature and J. H. 
Irvine to membership on the board of county commissioners. Sixty-eight votes 
were polled in Centerville precinct at this election, and Henry Oliver was elected 
justice of the peace and John McDonald constable. Oliver at this time had about 
one hundred acres under cultivation, seventy of which were in grain. McDonald 
had eighty acres, twenty in grass, the rest in grain. Other ranches in the vicinity 
were those of Peter Wilkinson, of 118 acres, seventy-five of which were in grain: 
Thomas Ovenell, 120 acres, 105 in grain; William Hunt, forty acres in grain; W. 
B. Moore, 100 acres, half in grain; F. H. Hancock, sixty-five acres, with forty of 
grain; Peter Gunderson, J. B. Cook, and Mrs. J. Bradley, about forty acres each, 
all in grain; O. B. Iverson, on George Kyle's place, thirty-five acres in grain. G. M. 
Haller, of Coupeville, had become a prominent land owner and had joined with 
Hancock, Hunt, McDonald, Moore, Ovenell, Wilkinson and Iverson in a diking 
project, by which they expected to reclaim some 300 acres of fine land. There was 
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also a beginning of dairying, and it was estimated that during the year 1,000 pounds 
of butter would be produced beyond the needs for home consumption. Oliver 
Thompson and Peter Wilkinson had large droves of hogs. The settlement on the 
marsh produced about 35,000 bushels of grain and 125 tons of hay, while the 200 
acres under cultivation on Hatt’s Slough and up river produced 100 tons of surplus 
hay, besides large quantities of vegetables. The population consisted of about 
twenty-five families, some half dozen bachelor ranchers, and the laborers at the 
four logging camps. 


BIG JAM CLEARED 


As the river was the only practical means of transportation, settlers did not 
care to locate far above the head of navigation. At a point about six miles above 
Centerville a big jam had formed in the Stillaguamish, and the settlers raised a fund 
amounting to $422 to pay for its removal. This work was done by Frank Ledger, 
Jesse Jones, and J. H. Mathews. The jam was very deep, and it was thought that 
it could not be removed without great expense, but by cutting through on one side 
the logs were released and the jam was carried away by the high water in Novem- 
ber, 1877. No sooner had this obstruction been removed than settlement moved 
farther up the valley, and within a short time twenty-five new claims were located 
up the river. 

In 1872 the post office had been moved to Robert Freeman’s place just below the 
present town site of Stanwood, and in 1875 James Caldon bought the Freeman 
establishment and established what was long known as the Pioneer Saloon and 
Hotel, and he also conducted the post office. This establishment, together with the 
private residence of Henry Oliver and the bunkhouse of the logging camp, formed 
the only approach to a settlement and trading point on the Stillaguamish when D. O. 
Pearson came to the valley in 1876. 


D. O. PEARSON 


He prospected up the valley to the headwaters of the Stillaguamish, in 1877, 
named Jim Creek, near Arlington, in honor of James Gardner, and visited the 
present sites of Arlington and Granite Falls. He believed the location at Center- 
ville the best for his purpose, which was to open a store, as he had been in the 
mercantile business at Coupeville. He secured a small tract of land along the river 
bank, brought lumber from Port Gamble, and had a store building and a wharf 
erected in time to receive his stock, which was freighted to him by the Fanny 
Lake. Mr. Pearson put in a stock of goods to the value of about $4,000, purchas- 
ing the goods at San Francisco and Portland. This was a very large stock for the 
time and place and at once made his store the place of greatest importance along 
the valley, and a good trade awaited him when he opened his store on April 4, 1877. 
Pearson was soon able to secure the post office, and as there were a large number of 
Centervilles in the United States, he was given the opportunity to select a new 
name. With commendable love and loyalty he selected the family name of his wife 
—Stanwood. This change of name became effective in 1878. Daniel Pearson 
was born at Lowell, Mass., in April, 1846, the son of Daniel Pearson, a native of 
New York. His father came to Puget Sound in 1864, and the family settled on 
Whidby Island, where the senior Pearson was for sixteen years the keeper of the 
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lighthouse, which stood on the site of the later Fort Casey. D. O. Pearson re- 
mained in the East and enlisted in the Union army in the summer of 1864, joining 
the Sixth Massachusetts Regiment, and serving with the army of the Potomac 
from July to October of that year. Having disposed of his father’s store, which 
he had been running, young Pearson followed his family to the West, reaching 
Whidby Island in December, 1865. The next twelve years were spent in ranch- 
ing, logging, and storekeeping in Coupeville. In 1868 he was married to Miss 
Clara Stanwood, who was born in Massachusetts in 1848. They had been sweet- 
hearts in Massachusetts, and as soon as the young man had established himself in 
the far West she came across the continent to become his bride. Their marriage 
took place on Whidby Island. Mrs. Pearson must have been a remarkable woman. 
She showed real bravery and devotion in leaving her eastern home to come to an 
unknown land to share an unknown lot in the midst of hardships to which she was 
unused. She did all the work that fell to the share of the pioneer wife; she was 
the beloved friend of all the people of the valley, and she was the mother of seven 
children. Her son, D. Carl Pearson, at one time county treasurer, was the first 
white child born at Stanwood. She faced with her husband not only the hardships 
of the earlier days but the perhaps harder time when the panic of 1893 took from 
them nearly all the accumulations of their years of toil. She died July 3, 1910. 
In the preparation of this history much use has been made of an old scrapbook 
which Mrs. Pearson kept and which was kindly loaned for the purpose by Mr. 
Pearson. Even a scrapbook may reflect the mind and heart of the one who kept 
it, and this volume shows the great interest which Mrs. Pearson had, not only in 
household and religious matters, but in the history of her town and county and in 
the welfare of her friends. Stanwood may indeed be proud to be named in honor of 
this good woman. 


BEGINNINGS OF STANWOOD 


D. O. Pearson had the distinction of running one of the few stores on Puget 
Sound which did not have a bar attachment, but the place soon became so popular 
as a trading point that the temptation to open a saloon could not be resisted, and 
soon after the door was open Henry Oliver built and conducted what was known 
as the O. K. Saloon. The next business attracted was a blacksmith’s shop run by 
Peter McLaughlin. He died within a year, however, and his widow opened up a 
hotel, the second on the Stillaguamish River. D. O. Pearson, who is still a mer- 
chant of Stanwood, is fond of relating the incidents of the early days. In order 
to secure material for his store building he swapped potatoes for lumber at Port 
Gamble mill and loaded it on a little schooner in January, 1877. The little vessel 
got as far as Skagit Head but could not make headway against a heavy “north- 
wester’; for three days, from Thursday until Sunday, the boat battled against the 
wind and waves and was finally beaten back as far as Seattle Bay. Another trial 
was made on Monday, and on Wednesday Captain Keith was able to land his cargo. 
The store building on the river front was 30 by 50 feet in size and 1% stories 
high, and the Pearson family lived over the store. Mr. Pearson also tells that he 
came to secure the post office when he did on account of the death of James Caldon, 
who was running the Freeman saloon. Caldon was living with an Indian woman 
and the law prohibited the saloon license from going to his kloochman, and it was 
through this affair that Pearson was able to secure the post office and move it to 
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his store. McLaughlin and McNamara bought the Caldon saloon, which, as the 
Pioneer Hotel, was quite an establishment, Chinese cooks being employed. There 
were many Indians along the sand spits and they were both peaceful and useful, 
except when suffering from the effects of the white man’s whiskey, of which they 
were very fond. QOne of their favorite resorts was under the Pearson wharf, and 
when they gathered there, with a sufficient supply of firewater, they made both day 
and night hideous. Pearson did his best to prevent them from using the wharf in 
this manner, and finally called upon Sheriff Whitfield, who advised pouring hot 
water through the cracks. This was done and proved effective for a time at least. 


SETTLERS WISHi TO JOIN SKAGIT COUNTY 


Mr. Pearson explains the desire of settlers along the Stillaguamish to be 
attached to Skagit County instead of Snohomish as largely a matter of transporta- 
tion. In order to get to the county seat it was necessary to go down the river and 
catch a boat to Seattle, where after a stay overnight one might take the “Nellie” 
to Snohomish. The return trip was the same, and it often took five days for a 
Stillaguamish settler to transact business at the county seat and return to his home. 
La Conner, and later Mount Vernon, were more accessible. Stanwood made several 
attempts to secede from Snohomish County and at one time helped elect James 
Power to the Legislature with this in view. This was at the time that Skagit 
County was created, 1883, but the plan to include the northern township in the new 
county was thwarted by E. C. Ferguson, who was a power at Olympia. At the 
next session Stanwood expressed such dissatisfaction over the road situation that 
Ferguson secured an appropriation to aid the county in building a road from Sno- 
homish to Stanwood. It was first planned that this road should be cut via the 
present site of Arlington, but it was started from Snohomish down the river toward 
Port Susan, and before it was slashed as far as Marysville the appropriation was 
gone. This continued dissatisfaction as to roads and transportation was undoubt- 
edly a prime factor in securing the vote of the northern part of the county for 
Everett at the time of the county seat fight. 


IRVINE STORE OPENED 


About two years after Pearson established the Stanwood store he was obliged 
to face competition for J. H. Irvine, who had been peddling meat to the logging 
camps, opened a store and proved himself not only a good merchant but an impor- 
tant factor in county affairs. His election as county commissioner had already 
given him much prestige. Irvine was born in Ireland in 1836, but was raised at 
Penobscot, Me. He went to California in 1854 and was the owner of a ranch 
about six miles from Stockton. He joined the stampede at the time of the Caribou 
Mining excitement and spent two summers in that district. He came to Puget 
Sound in 1864 and divided his time between ranching and mining until he moved 
to Centerville in 1874. He was a well-informed man, of much native ability, and 
he became a popular leader in that part of the county. The first death of one who 
might then have been called ‘‘an old-timer’ was that of Willard Sly on April 8, 
1877, at his ranch on the Stillaguamish. He died from the effects of a wound by 
an ax, received while he was making a fence on his place. 
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MORSE DESCRIBES VALLEY IN 1877 


In 1883 Eldridge Morse, who had previously edited the Northern Star at Sno- 
homish, contributed an article relative to the Puget Sound region to a government 
publication. In this report, after describing the tide marshes of the Snohomish, 
Mr. Morse said: “The Stillaguamish marshes are next northward. Hatt’s Slough 
cuts across from the Stillaguamish, six miles above its mouth, to Port Susan Bay, a 
distance of three miles. On the south side of this slough is a marsh of 600 acres, 
bounded on the west of Port Susan Bay, south and east by high land, and north by 
the slough, except when timber lands above tidal overflow intervene. The tract 
south of Hatt’s Slough is sedimentary clay, mixed with vegetable matter. There is 
no peat in it. The grass which grows wild here is like that north of the Nisqually 
and on the Samish flats; a hardy grass, which grows some eighteen inches high, 
seeds very thickly and looks like blue grass. Each summer about one hundred 
cattle and as many sheep get most of their living from this tract. 

“The highest storm tide during the last nineteen years was in January, 1868, 
when it rose from fourteen to twenty-six inches above Mr. Adam’s marsh. The 
marsh along the shores of Port Susan Bay is from six to twelve inches lower. 

“Of the marsh land in the Stillaguamish delta that is between Hatt’s Slough 
and the Stillaguamish River, that on the north bank of the slough will average 
from eight to twelve inches higher than that near the mouth of the main river and 
toward Stanwood. The Stillaguamish delta comprises all lands between the main 
river and Hatt’s Slough, amounting to 2,09534 acres by the United States land 
surveys. Of this over 1,600 acres may be classed as tide marsh, including 400 acres 
of brush and spruce marsh. There are three grades of land running across the 
delta—river bottom at the upper end, spruce marsh across the middle, and open 
tide marsh prairie on the front. The diking of the tide marsh prairie shuts off all 
salt water and leaves nothing but river overflow to contend with. This comes in 
from back of the tide marsh through the timber. It does not occur while crops are 
growing, and will not, for some time at least, be excluded; but, as will be seen, it 
has a strong claim for recognition in all plans for the reclamation of delta marshes. 
The tide marsh prairie of the delta is divided into two nearly equal parts by a 
slough which at times of high freshets in the Stillaguamish discharges a volume 
of water into Port Susan Bay nearly equal to that carried by the main channel. In 
1879 and 1880 a dam was built across the slough, at a cost of $1,400, which, in 
connection with a dike a mile and a half long, costing $2.75 per rod, was intended 
to protect a large tract from salt water overflow. About three thousand dollars 
were invested in dike, dam and preparation for the first crop, when a freshet 
carried the dam out and the attempt was abandoned. 

“At Stanwood the Stillaguamish River divides, one channel flowing nearly due 
south into Port Susan Bay, the other northwest into Skagit Bay. These channels 
and Davis’ Slough constitute the boundaries of Leque’s, sometimes called Iverson’s 
Island, which contains about four hundred acres, all of it open tide marsh prairie. 
Being situated at the mouth of the river it received so much drift on the lower 
portion that nearly 100 acres are unfit to be diked. The drift is not only on the 
surface, but extends down indefinitely like a jam. 

“The improved portion, 125 acres, is enclosed by a dike 600 rods long, 8 feet wide 
at the base, 314 feet high and 3 feet wide on top, which cost $1,340, besides about 
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two hundred and eighty dollars for dams in eight sloughs. These sloughs were 
from three to eight feet deep below level of tide marsh and are from six to twenty 
feet wide. The total cost of dikes, dams and repairs has been about one thousand 
nine hundred dollars for 121 acres. When most of this dike was built, in 1878 and 
1879, the average wages for diking were about one dollar and fifty cents per day 
and board. 

“The tide lands between the Stillaguamish and the Skagit in Snohomish and 
Skagit counties form one continuous tract. In two townships north of the Stilla- 
guamish there are about three thousand five hundred and twenty-five acres of tide 
marsh, of which 3,000 acres are free from timber and high enough to dike and 
300 acres are covered with spruce or brush. The remainder is too low for profit- 
able diking. East of the Town of Stanwood is Record’s Slough, which extends to 
the highland, and into which many million feet of saw logs have been hauled. On 
each side of this slough 1s spruce tide marsh. None of the marsh between Record’s 
Slough and the main river is diked. West of Stanwood, Stillaguamish Slough, 
about fifty feet wide, runs nearly due north towards the Skagit. Between it and 
the main river is an island containing 600 acres, of which 150 are diked and 250 
more are suitable for diking. The Stillaguamish flats include all the lands from 
Stanwood to the Skagit River, a distance of some five miles; but the lands north 
of the Snohomish County line will be separately described. It is about four miles 
from Stanwood north to the county line. The tract includes about two thousand 
five hundred acres of tide marsh, most of which is under dike and nearly all free 
from brush or timber. The southernmost channel of Skagit River is called ‘Tom 
Moore’s Steamboat Slough.’ From this a slough deepened and extended south- 
ward to the highland is called “Tom Moore’s Logging Slough.’ All tide lands 
south and west of Tom Moore’s Logging Slough are usually considered a part of 
the Stillaguamish flats. The greater part of this land has been but recently diked 
and much of it is still uncultivated.” 


EARLY CROP STATISTICS 


The report gives a large number of statistics of crop yields secured by different 
individuals in different years, but only the general summaries are of special interest 
at this date. The total number of acres of tide marsh in Snohomish County is 
estimated at 18,000, the number of miles of dike at 37 and the cost at $50,000. 
The following table of grain and hay raised on the Stillaguamish tide lands from 
1878 to 1883 is of special interest: 


GRAIN Hay 
YEAR ACRES BUSHELS ACRES Tons 
IS76c 5: eid actonhoa es 670 37,000 ~ 250 650 
ho A2 Se ae eee ee ee 810 54,000 260 640 
ESSOS 6465 64 ees Boe 880 40,200 275 660 
LS swt hceicstateetce ati 750 37,000 475 1,000 
LOOD nei ek ow hakee 710 35,000 700 1,450 
|B sa: a eo a a ae 660 40,000 825 1,775 


In 1880 the yield was largely decreased by freshets, which drowned out the 
grain, and in studying the table it is well to remember also that twice the stock 
was kept on the Stillaguamish tide lands that was kept in 1878. 
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FLORENCE RIVALS STANWOOD 


There were but few changes at Stanwood for a number of years after the open- 
ing of the Irvine store; the saloons changed hands occasionally, but Pearson and 
Irvine continued to hold the trade of the valley almost without opposition until 
Florence began to loom as a rival in 1883. This community is located some three 
and one-half miles up the river from Stanwood on the site of the first claim on 
the Stillaguamish Valley, taken originally by Harry Marshall in 1864 and pur- 
chased by James H. Perkins, who came with Gardner Goodrich, in 1866. It laid 
between what were called Hatt’s Slough and South Slough, which formed Florence 
Island. The first school in the vicinity was taught by Miss Kate Bradley at the 
home of Willard Sly, and this school by knitting the community closer together 
was possibly what led J. H. Perkins to plan a rival town. In the summer of 1884 
Perkins succeeded in interesting F. E. Norton, who erected a two-story building 
and became the pioneer merchant of the place. In August, 1884, the Snohomish 
Eye spoke of the new town as a probable strong competitor for Stanwood and said 
a post office was to be established and that ‘‘while yet in swaddling clothes its future 
was assured” and it would be no mean rival for its sister towns as it was located 
at the head of navigation of the Stillaguamish River. The second story of the 
Norton store was built for a hall and a Good Templars lodge and a debating society 
were soon organized, while the Corinth Hotel, built by Coltenbaugh and Carrins, 
was ready for occupancy by November, and the town site was platted by Perkins. 
In February, 1886, the Eye declared that Florence would soon pass Stanwood and 
spoke of Frank Norton as the popular postmaster and merchant and of Frank 
Carrins as the keeper of the hotel and restaurant; that there were also some half 
dozen residences and other buildings, the first homes having been built in 1884 by 
James Hall and Messrs. Hanson and Quaile. Other residences were those of Cap- 
tain Marvin, Hans Larson and Ole Nass. In 1885 Maple Lodge No. 65, I. O. O. F., 
was instituted and by 1886 the town rose to the dignity of a skating rink. The 
Fourth of July celebration at Florence in 1886 overshadowed all the other jollifica- 
tions in the northern part of the county, with an oration by T. B. Neely, the Decla- 
ration, by J. F. Rhoades, and an original poem by Mrs. S. Giddings. Seventy-five 
men and forty women attended the grand ball on this occasion. Again, in 1886, 
Florence offered the best attractions, and excursions were run from Snohomish, 
La Conner and Utsaladdy, with H. McBride of the La Conner Mail as orator, and 
log-rolling, baseball and dancing the main features. In the meantime Perkins 
built a second hotel and saloon so that Florence for the time did fairly outstrip 
Stanwood. But it in turn soon had a rival for Norman built a store on the Furness 
claim in 1887. At Florence the Norton store was sold to Jasper Sill, in 1888, and 
in 1889 it was bought by E. A. Hevly, who still owns it. 


NORWEGIAN COLONY GROWS 


But the real history of the Stillaguamish was being written, not in the little 
trading posts, but in the woods. David T. Munson, a logger for many years, who 
bought a farm near Florence in 1888, told that when he first visited the river in 
1871 there were but five settlers along the river banks and the only means of 
transportation was the Indian canoe. William Cuthbert, who joined his brother 
James at Stanwood in 1871, told of the rough trails made, for oxen only; and that 
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at first all the meat they had was sold to them hy the Indians. Cuthbert brought 
the first mower into the Stillaguamish Valley and one of the first horses. 

Peter Gunderson, who bought eighty acres three miles north of Stanwood; 
Nels P. Leque, who together with Iverson and others bought “Leque Island”; A. J. 
Brue, who also located near Stanwood; and Jacob Brekhus, who began his Sno- 
homish County life by working for his brother Severt, were among the new 
arrivals in 1876. Ole Matterand settled on-the flats in 1877, and other settlers of 
that year were Olanus Olson, who after years of effort cleared forty acres, only to 
see thirty of them washed away by the flood of 1891; and Ingebregt Stenson, who 
located a mile and a half south of Silvana and who was fortunate enough to have 
a logging camp on his ranch which furnished a market for all he could produce. 


EARLY SILVANA SETTLERS 


By 1878 the stream of settlement had reached the vicinity of what is now 
Silvana. F. W. Koch, who in 1883 raised the first hops in the valley, was a new- 
comer to that locality during this year, as were Lars Larson, Styrker A. Erickson 
and Thomas Jensen. Larson settled on the South Slough, with Stanwood his near- 
est trading post, eght miles by canoe. When Mrs. Larson joined him she could 
not get beyond Florence by canoe and she made her first journey to her new home 
on foot. Larson lived but a few years and his wife managed the farm. She was 
a famous butter maker, shipping the butter to Seattle after she had taken it acros's 
the slough to Silvana by boat. Erickson came near to death in the early days when 
his boat was swamped while he was going from Stanwood to Utsaladdy. He was in 
the water all night, clinging to the boat until rescued by Indians. This accident 
permanently injured his health and he died November 25, 1904. Jens Thomsen, a 
German, and August Lammert, later of Arlington, also came in 1878. 

Jasper Sill came to Florence in March, 1878, and was busy as both farmer and 
logger until he bought the Florence store. Later he moved to Stanwood and then 
to Arlington, where he again entered the mercantile business as an implement 
dealer in 1901. Levi Levison came to Stanwood in this year, but the most im- 
portant arrival at that place during 1878 was Rev. C. Joergenson. 


STILLAGUAMISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


The coming of Rev. Christian Joergenson to Stanwood, November 16, 1878, 
was to open a new chapter in the history of the Stillaguamish Valley. Prior to 
his coming there had been hotels and stores and saloons; now there was to be a 
church. O. B. Iverson and the sturdy Norwegians whom he induced to come to 
the new land were, nearly all of them, devout members of the Lutheran Church 
and grievously did they miss its ministrations. Undoubtedly these men made their 
wants known to the church authorities and as a result Rev. C. Joergenson was sent 
to them as a mission clergyman. He undoubtedly expected his stay to be brief, but 
it has now lasted forty-eight years, and his many friends hope that it will endure 
long after the half century mark has been passed. Reverend Joergenson must have 
found a zealous, eager congregation awaiting him for the foundations of the new 
church building were laid in 1878—before he had been in Stanwood six weeks. 
The building was quickly begun, but to complete it with only the scant means which 
the settlers could provide was another story, for all of them were poor, and it was 
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not until 1885 that it was finished. It was the first church on the Stillaguamish 
and the second church in Snohomish County; more than this, it was the first church 
erected by Scandinavians in the far West and the first Lutheran Church building 
on the Pacific coast. The Lutherans of San Francisco organized a church society 
in 1864 and bought and remodeled an old Presbyterian Church—but the honor of 
having the first Lutheran Church built by a Lutheran congregation must be accorded 
to the hardy Norsemen of the Stillaguamish. The building was one to be proud of 
in those days especially. The auditorium was 24 by 36 feet in size, with a choir 
room 16 by 16 feet, while the steeple, which rose to a height of sixty-eight feet, 
rested upon a vestibule 14 by 14 feet in size. It was erected on what was known 
as Ketchum’s corner and was the church home of the congregation until it was 
destroyed in the fire which swept Stanwood in 1892. 


REV. C. JOERGENSON 


Rey. Christian Joergenson, the father of this church, was born in the parish 
of Land, Norway, March 1, 1847. He was educated in the parochial schools of the 
country and confirmed at the age of fourteen. He spent the next years in his 
native land, but as soon as he reached his majority he made his way to America. 
He spent some time in Illinois and Wisconsin and then entered the famous Nor- 
wegian Lutheran College at Decorah, Iowa, where he studied for six years. He 
next studied theology at the St. Louis Lutheran College and was ordained as a 
minister of the faith in 1878. He returned to Wisconsin and there was married to 
Miss Christina Fjeld, who had also been a student at Decorah, and with his bride 
he turned his face towards the mission fields of the West. Stanwood was his first 
charge, and his last. In 1880 he took a homestead, relinquished to him, near Stan- 
wood and he became not only the spiritual leader of his flock but a model farmer. 
He took great interest also in the business welfare of the community, and it was 
largely through his influence that the Stanwood Cooperative Creamery Association 
was organized. He was its first president and it was the first creamery in the 
county to prove a substantial success. He was also instrumental in founding the 
People’s Union store and other business enterprises. He was a member of the 
board of county commissioners in 1897-98, at the time of the building of the first 
courthouse in Everett, and over the stairway at the entrance of the courthouse of 
today, as it was rebuilt in 1910, half obliterated by a coating of plaster, may be 
found the stone with his name engraved thereon together with those of the other 
county officers of that day. Nine children, seven of whom are living, were born to 
Rev. and Mrs. Joergenson. Mrs. Joergenson, who came as a bride in 1878, died 
in 1922, but Mr. Joergenson still resides at the old home in the retirement becoming 
to his age and enjoys the fruits of a well-spent life. It is a satisfaction to him, also, 
that a beautiful new church has succeeded the old structure, still carrying on the 
work of the faith to which as a young man he dedicated his life. 


SILVANA BEGINNINGS 


During the early ’80s there was practically no village life; for convenience the 
location of the store and post office was given a name, but that was about the only 
difference between town and country. Gradually, however, the villages began to 
grow and with the coming of the railroads there began an urban as well as a rural 
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life. Something of the beginnings of Stanwood and of Florence has been told. 
Florence reached the height of its career in the late ‘80s, but Stanwood slowly 
acquired numbers and importance. In 1885 Iver Johnson built a store on the 
banks of the river a short distance east of where the Town of Silvana now stands, 
a post office called “Stillaguamish” having already been established. Hans Olson 
was the mail carrier and a large envelope was sufficient to contain the first mail. 
The vicinity was established as a voting precinct and a school district but it attained 
no further growth until the time of the building of the Seattle & Montana line in 
1890-91. It then enjoyed something of a boom, but the location was moved to 
conform to the site of the depot, which was located on land purchased from Nils 
and John Saether, Nils Bruseth, Iver Johnson and Mrs. Sorenson. The first added 
business was the blacksmith shop built near the Johnson store in 1891 by Sam 
Bergseth. L. P. Evrum’s general merchandise store was the first building on the 
new town site, in 1892, and the first residence was that of Martin Gilman. The 
William Ewing store followed in 1893 and the Swanson Hotel in 1894. The new 
county road was put through about this time, placing Silvana on the direct line of 
travel, and this gave the village added impetus. Botten Bros. moved their store 
from Florence to Silvana in 1896, and the People’s Union Cooperative store opened 
in 1906, erecting a fine store building. The Pioneer Hotel, owned by Mrs. Annie 
Swanson, was twice destroyed by fire and twice rebuilt. What is still known as 
the Great Northern Hotel was built in 1903 by Peter Clausen. 


CHAPTER II 
THE TWO STANWOODS 


GROWTH OF STANWOOD—TOWNSITE PLATTED, 1887—METHODIST CHURCH 
FOUNDED—RAILROAD MISSES STANWOOD—BIG FIRE OF _  1892—CO- 
OPERATIVE CREAMERY—STANWOOD INCORPORATES—BUSINESS RE- 
VIEW, 1904—-DEATH OF PETER LEQUE—NEW CENTURY GROWTH—THE 
MODERN CITY—WELL PAVED STREETS—STANWOOD INSTITUTIONS— 
SCHOOL SYSTEM—PUBLIC LIBRARY—SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS — 
CHURCHES—INDUSTRIES—EAST STANWOOD—STILLAGUAMISH BAND— 
EAST STANWOOD COMMERCIAL CLUB—EAST STANWOOD SCHOOLS. 


In 1882 O. B. Iverson, who was spoken of as the advance agent for a colony 
of Scandinavians, was quoted as saying that the new settlers were getting along 
exceedingly well and that many who came from Dakota had large farms under good 
cultivation and that some of the fatmers were worth as much as $10,000, all made 
out of the forests in six years. From his place, he declared, he could see twenty- 
eight farm homes, together with Stanwood with its church and school, and whereas 
in 1876 there was one precinct with twenty-seven votes, there were two precincts 
in 1882 with 350 votes. By 1883 there were 3,000 acres under cultivation in the 
vicinity of Stanwood, but the only business houses were the Pearson and Irvine 
stores. Pearson had the reputation of being very lenient with the poor settlers, and 
while he made many friends and did more than any one other man to help the 
pioneers of the Stillaguamish, his kind-heartedness was often taken advantage of, 
and it was common talk that the settlers went to Pearson when they needed credit 
and to Irvine when they had any cash. The result was that Irvine was able to retire 
as a comparatively wealthy man in 1895, while Pearson barely weathered the panic 
of that period. 

The Methodists, as well as the Lutherans, had church organizations, the former 
organizing in 18/77 at the home of F. H. Hancock, under the guidance of Rev. C. 
Derrick. ‘The new school had been built in 1880 and Mrs. Ella Granger had taught 
the first term of school in it, so there was a good nucleus for the building of a town. 
By 1884 the town consisted of two stores, the post office being in the Pearson store, 
two hotels, two saloons, shoe shop, blacksmith shop, school, unfinished church, and 
some six residences, and there was a literary society and a lodge of the Good Tem- 
plars. Irvine put up a new store building in 1884, and there was the beginning of 
a water system; spring water being led through iron pipes from the hills about a 
mile distant. T'wo years later Pearson was allowed “to lay water pipe along and 
across the Stillaguamish-Skagit River road, if he maintains a watering trough.” 


TOWN SITE PLATTED IN 1887 
There was but little change in the town until 1887, when Henry Oliver sold his 
holdings to W. R. Stockbridge of Puyallup, who platted twenty acres in 1888, the 
dedication being in the names of W. R. and Augusta Stockbridge. At this time the 
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mistake was made which has cost Stanwood dearly. The streets were laid out but 
thirty and forty feet wide, with but one street which for a short distance attained 
the width of fifty feet. This has heen a handicap to the city throughout its exist- 
ence and may cause it to lose the Pacific Highway in the near future, as plans have 
already been drawn to skirt the town on account of the dangerously narrow streets. 
At the time, however, the file of this plat was a great benefit as theretofore lots 
were sold by metes and bounds and not by established survey. In 188/ Peter 
Wilkinson and John Armstrong built a new blacksmith shop, with a hall in the 
second story, although a pessimistic press writer doubted if there was room for two 
halls in Stanwood. The waterworks were extended during this year, there was a 
business change when Peter Harvey leased the Caldon Hotel, and a new factor was 
introduced when D. G. Bennie began the lumber business which is now one of 
Stanwood’s chief industries. He lost heavily the first year he was in business but 
did not lose courage and finally won success. 1887 was a prosperous year for the 
entire valley. There were no disastrous floods and the logging camps afforded a 
good market. Hay was $18 per ton, potatoes $1.50 per sack, and other prices were 
good. There were many new settlers in an area extending twenty-five miles above 
Stanwood. The Bennett-Mackey Telegraph line was building across the valley 
about five miles from Stanwood, and the railroad was within twelve miles of that 
city. A new wharf was built giving a frontage of about six hundred feet, and when 
Henry Oliver sold two lots for $800 it was felt the “boom” days had come. The 
year 1888 was made notable by the coming of the first drug store, erected by 
Andrew B. Klaeboe: the first hardware store, by M. A. Goodykoontz; and the 
second hotel, the Melby. This was built by J. H. Armstrong and included a public 
hall. 

The waterworks system, drawing its supply from Lake Young, four miles dis- 
tant, was installed by H. Orchard and later sold to Peter Harvey. The machinery 
for the new sawmill arrived in August and by November the mill was crowded 
with orders. Stockbridge, the town site owner, built a large warehouse. Taken 
all in all, 1888 was one of Stanwood’s best years. 


METHODIST CHURCH FOUNDED 


The second church was erected, by the Methodist congregation, in 1889, Rev. 
M. C. Tyne being the “building pastor." F. E. Norton established a daily ferry 
service by a steam launch from Utsaladdy, via Stanwood, to Florence, and the town 
had its first taste of ]iterary fame when poems by Mrs. Maria W. Conners won 
general recognition. The Stillaguamish Times, Stanwood’s first newspaper, also 
made its appearance during this year, but it soon removed to the new town of 
Haller City. A review of Stanwood for the year 1889, written by Eldridge Morse, 
speaks of it as the metropolis of Susan Bay, tells that Cyrus Walker and the Puget 
Mill Co. are planning a railroad from Utsalady, via Stanwood, up the north fork 
and over the Cascades with Utsaladdy as the deep water harbor, and lists the im- 
provements at Stanwood as follows: Stockbridge, wharf and warehouse, $2,500; 
Irvine's new house, $2,500; Irvine's new warehouse and hall, $2,000; steam saw- 
mill, $6,000; Munson & Johnson shingle mill, $2,000; Stanwood House and 
saloon, $2,800; Melby’s Hotel, $1,600; O. J. Langsave, store, $1,000; Methodist 
Church, $1,800; W. G. Douglass, residence, $1,800; Payne & Brown, wharf, ware- 
house and furniture store, $2,500; A. O. Sherwin, hardware store, $1,000; town 
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hall, $900; M. E. parsonage, $500; C. J. Nelson, residence, $800; Postal Telegraph, 
$150; O. Retz, residence, $150, and other minor improvements made by the Ben- 
nett barber shop, Kennedy blacksmith shop, the millinery store and the Denny 
shoe store. 

In 1890 L. H. Smith put in the third stock of general merchandise, later selling 
to G. J. Ketchum, and the Puget Sound Live Stock Association was formed, hold- 
ing a race meeting which was well attended. Stanwood was very indignant over 
the increased valuation ordered by the county commissioners and at a mass meeting 
$100 was raised to fight it, but without avail. 


RAILROAD MISSES STANWOOD 


The coming of the railroads which made so many towns was almost the undoing 
of Stanwood. Arlington, which sprang up where the Seattle, Lakeshore & Eastern 
crossed the Stillaguamish, above the forks, cut off a large amount of trade which 
Stanwood had called almost exclusively its own for many years, and when the 
‘Seattle & Montana went through it left Stanwood three-fourths of a mile to one 
side. Stanwood people did what they could to avert this, offering a cash bonus of 
$4,000 if the road would run through their city, but their offer was not accepted 
and hard times soon settled down upon the little city. Pearson platted a forty-acre 
tract between the town and the depot, but was unable to sell a single lot for some 
time. By 1892 conditions were so bad that Rev. J. W. White, pastor of the Meth- 
odist Church, resigned in order to clerk in a store as his salary amounted to but 
26 cents a day. Nevertheless, the game little town was not ready to give up, and 
there was talk of a street railway to connect town and depot, and Tamlin Elwell 
leased the race track and a meet was put on with purses amounting to $1,500. A 
tragedy occurred at this meeting when J. B. Roberts, a well-known pioneer of the 
Snohomish Valley, fell dead on the race track. 


BIG FIRE OF 1892 


The next calamity which befell Stanwood was what has since been known as 
the ‘Big Fire of 1892.” This occurred June 2 and was discovered at 9 o'clock in 
the evening in the Stanwood Restaurant. A line of hose run from the steamer 
Merwin, which was lying at the wharf, was not long enough to be effective, and 
the old-time bucket brigade fought the flames all night before the fire was under 
control. It is told that the Good Templar lodge was in session and that the mem- 
bers rushed out, in full regalia, and succeeded in saving the stock of liquors from 
the Armstrong saloon. Five buildings on one side of the street and three buildings 
on the opposite side were destroyed, together with other small buildings and the 
Lutheran Church. Falling timbers broke the telegraph wires and the town was cut 
off from communication with the outside world. The Armstrong Hotel, the Smith 
store, the blacksmith shop and hall—three two-story buildings, the pride of the 
town, were wiped out. This was a heavy blow, but the burned area was soon 
rebuilt. As if this was not enough, however, Stanwood was four feet under water 
in November, the flood being caused by the breaking of the Skagit levee. It was 
reported in 1893 that the Seattle & Montana proposed building a spur to the city, 
but nothing came of this, and in the meantime the indignant merchants boycotted 
the road, shipping everything by steamer. The farmers clubbed together and 
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bought the steamer City of Stanwood, but this, with its heavy cargo of hay and 
oats, was burned to the water’s edge at Port Susan in January, 1894, causing a loss 
of $8,000. 


COOPERATIVE CREAMERY 


In 1895 J. H. Irvine retired from business, selling to S. A. Thompson, and 
during the same year the Stanwood Cooperative Creamery was organized. This 
was started with a cash capital of $300 and a debt of $3,000, all the lumber and 
machinery being bought on credit. Rev. C. Joergenson was one of the founders 
and the first president of this concern, which was soon the envy of all the rest of 
the county. Ina very short time it was free from debt, and by July, 1896, it was 
using from 6,000 to 7,000 pounds of milk daily. It had a career of almost uninter- 
rupted success for more than twenty years and was a potent factor in making the 
Stanwood Flats the center of a great dairy industry. The Stanwood Lumber Com- 
pany, established by A. S. Howard, was running at 20,000 feet daily capacity in 
1897, and in May of that year F. P. Friday and Chicago parties incorporated the 
Everett Canning Company to erect a cannery at Stanwood, and this plant was in 
operation by August, 1898. After the Stillaguamish Times moved to Haller City 
in 1890, the Post was established and had a brief existence, after which there was 
no newspaper for some time, the next venture being the Stanwood Press (estab- 
lished March 1, 1897), which continued for some years and which was the first to 
urge the incorporation of the city, in 1899. The year 1891 saw an oil flurry, a 
Seattle firm leasing lands but not doing a great amount of prospecting, and the 
leasing of the cannery by the Stockbridge interests to the Ocean Packing Company 
of New York. G. M. Mitchell, the first attorney Stanwood could really call her 
own, was admitted to the bar at Mount Vernon in 1902 and began practice in 
Stanwood in 1903. 


STANWOOD INCORPORATES 


After much discussion the preliminary steps were taken and Stanwood was 
incorporated, dating from September 29, 1903. There was a close but good-natured 
contest for all the offices. The vote for mayor stood: D. O. Pearson 30, S. A. 
Thompson 28, Dr. D. McEacheran 26, R. J. McLaughlin 11. Iver Johnson, I. F. 
Galloupe, Dr. O. R. Allen, C. W. Chadbourne and W. C. Brokaw were members 
of the first council and K. Knudson, the proprietor of Stanwood’s first jewelry 
store, was the first treasurer. Fred Pearson was elected as city clerk, but this was 
found to be an appointive office and Carl Ryan was named. Other first officers of 
Stanwood were J. M. Bennett, marshal; G. H. Mitchell, attorney ; D. McEacheran, 
magistrate. Mr. Brokaw failed to qualify and H. Hafstad was appointed on the 
council. Ira Gilloupe made the first motion before a Stanwood council. These 
officers held only until the regular election in December, at which Pearson was 
reelected mayor, his opponent being Dr. D. McEacheran, and Knudson was re- 
elected treasurer. A. Tackstrom, O. R. Allen, J. W. Hall, N. R. Olson and George 
Ketchum were elected to serve as councilmen. In his address to the new council in 
January, 1904, Mayor Pearson said the receipts since incorporation were $421 and 
expenditures $423; that 2,000 feet of sidewalk had been built, the dike repaired, 
and books, seal and other supplies for the city purchased. He recommended the 
building of a jail, the purchasing of a pump to be placed on the wharf, for fire 
protection, and the widening of certain streets. 
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In 1904, soon after incorporation, Stanwood’s business concerns were as fol- 
lows: Bank of Stanwood, H. C. Anderson, president ; Peter Leque, vice president ; 
W. C. Brokaw, cashier; S. A. Thompson & Co., general merchandise (the company 
consisting of Alfred and Carl Ryan) ; D. O. Pearson, general merchant ; Ole Aalbu, 
blacksmith; H. Gilpatrick, Frye-Bruhn and People’s Union meat markets; Ernest 
Dimick, wall paper; K. Knudson, jewelry; Louis Peterson, photographer; Fred 
Till, log scaler; Charles McKean and Fred Landwehr, barbers; Geo. M. Mitchell, 
attorney; Dr. Frank O. Rhoads, dentist; Dr. D. McEacheran, physician; Benj. 
Stoulp, tailor; Stanwood Tidings, newspaper; Skagit Navigation Company (Capt. 
Charles Durgan and Engineer James Durgan, operating the steamer Lily) ; Clemens 
and Mitchell, real estate; Robert McLaughlin, shingle mill; Stanwood Lumber 
Company (A. H. Howard, manager) ; Klaeboe Drug Company; Hotel Stanwood, 
by W. C. Benton; Palace Hotel, by “Billy” Conners; Geo. J. Ketchum, groceries ; 
Mrs. May Watson, millinery ; Codperative Creamery; J. W. Hall, ltveryman; Ben 
Willard, furniture; Stanwood Hardware Company (Iver Johnson and Herman 
Halfstad) ; Dr. R. O. Allen, physician, who came to Stanwood in 1899 and who 
established a private hospital in 1904. 

Early in 1904 Stanwood parties applied to the county commissioners for a 
franchise to operate a street railway between the town and the Great Northern 
station. This franchise was granted, and while the citizens desired such a line, they 
were greatly incensed because the franchise was granted without seeking permission 
from the city. There was much heated discussion carried on through the press 
between the mayor and the commissioners, but peace was finally declared and 
Mayor Pearson officiated when the last spike of the H. & H. Railway was driven 
October 25, 1904. A picture of the car and engine used by this line is shown on 
another page of this history. John W. Hall was the builder, manager and chief 
owner of this tram, which served its purpose well until largely deposed by the 
automobile and the paved road, but it is still operated as a freight line, hauling cars 
from the mills to the Great Northern. 


DEATH OF PETER LEQUE 


Perhaps no other tragedy so deeply affected Stanwood people as the death of 
Peter Leque, in November, 1905. Mr. Leque was in many ways the pride of Stan- 
wood and especially of its Norwegian element. Returning to his home down the 
river about one-half mile, at night, it is supposed that in stepping from his boat to 
the scow which served as a landing he slipped and fell into the icy water. The 
body was found by Charles Floe after the drifting boat had given silent evidence 
of his fate. Peter Leque was born in Norway and came to Snohomish County in 
1875, where he lived with his uncle and foster father, N. P. Leque. He attended 
the schools of Stanwood and later of Olympia, living at the home of O. B. Iverson. 
He was prominent both in business and in politics, had been county surveyor, 
assessor and auditor and was, although but forty-one years of age, accounted one 
of the wealthiest men in the Stillaguamish Valley. At the time of his death he was 
president of the Stanwood Hardware Company and vice president of the Stanwood 
bank. 
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NEW CENTURY GROWTH 


The electric light plant was installed in 1906 and in 1907 the city was the scene 
of the starting of a notable philanthropy when John Hals, entirely at his own 
expense, erected a home for the aged to be known as the Josephine Old Folks’ 
Home, in memory of his wife. This building, which cost $10,000, was donated to 
the Pacific District Norwegian Lutheran Synod. It is still carrying on its good 
work under the supervision of the church, with E. O. Johnson as the efficient 
manager. Diking problems occupied the attention of farmers and of the newly 
organized Commercial Club in 1907, and as a dike district could not be agreed upon 
the city council raised $500 by public subscription and in this way all land north 
of the depot was protected from flood. The Catholic Church, erected near the 
Great Northern station, was begun in 1907 and finished in 1908; and in April the 
~ Zion Lutheran Church was incorporated, the incorporators being Louis I. Foe, 
Lars Breum, T. K. Hagen, Andrew Breum, P. J. Breum, Gilbert and Chauncey 
Hagen and Andrew Floe. The church edifice was also located near the railway. 
This year also saw the organization of the first Odd Fellows lodge, Stanwood 
Lodge, No. 249, by Grand Secretary H. Hart of Tacoma, assisted by the Everett 
lodge. The Washington Canning Company was incorporated in May of this year, 
the officers being S. A. Thompson, president; N. P. Leque, vice president; H. O. 
Becker, treasurer; W. C. Brokaw, secretary. Another very important business 
change was the purchase of the Cedarhome Lumber Company by Henry Dickinson, 
C. A. Lux and C. O. Elwood of Milwaukee, and S. J. Lombard and J. F. Jacobsen 
of Seattle, for $120,000; the sale including 75,000,000 feet of timber, saw and 
shingle mill, logging railroad and equipment. 


Among the notable happenings of this year, 1908, were the community celebra- 
tion of the seventy-fifth birthday of the pioneer, Gardner Goodrich; the lecture 
delivered by the great Norwegian Arctic explorer, Capt. Raoul Amundsen, who 
was given a warm welcome by his fellow Norwegians, introduced by Mayor Klaeboe 
and entertained at the home of Perry Babington; and the dedication of the Old 
Folks’ Home, September 27, 1,500 people attending, when it was accepted by 
Trinity Lutheran Church. 

In 1915 the Stanwood-Oak Harbor auto ferry was opened on June 30, with a 
celebration in which fifty automobiles from Everett and two from Whidby Island 
participated, and in 1916 the building of the Pacific Highway made street cars 
unnecessary and largely tended to offset the advantage which East Stanwood had 
in the possession of the railroad station. 


THE MODERN CITY 


The indomitable, tenacious, upbuilding spirit of the Stanwood people persisted 
in spite of railroad and other reverses, and instead of decreasing in volume of busi- 
ness and industry and in population, the old commercial center of northwest Sno- 
homish County has continued to prosper and to keep pace with even the most 
progressive of the newer towns of the county. It was the west terminus of the 
first mile of vitrified brick pavement in the county, connecting the mother town 
with her vigorous young rival, East Stanwood, and it was one of the first com- 
munities to offset the gradual decline of the primal lumber industries by intensive 
development of the farms and farm products. Thus the Washington Canning 
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Company of Stanwood, as early as 1909, had packed in the one season 8,151 cases 
of fruit and vegetables grown in the Stanwood district, according to a report in the 
Everett Herald of January 14, 1910, including apples, green beans, beets, pears, 
cherries, blackberries, rhubarb, plums, prunes and raspberries. It is the business 
heart of a great area of reclaimed marsh lands, rich and never-failing in almost 
unequaled yields of the usual farm crops, and is also the gateway and exclusive 
trading center of Camano Island, Island County, which is reached by paved high- 
way and steel span drawbridge over the narrow channel separating the island from 
the mainland close to the western border of the city, this drawbridge being equipped 
with electric power in 1926. Camano is becoming an important berry growing 
district and will be an increasing element of Stanwood’s prosperity, supplementing 
the greater production of the surrounding area of rich mainland. 


WELL PAVED STREETS 


The people of Stanwood anticipated the construction of the Pacific Highway 
by nearly four years; it was a pretty well paved little city by the time the great state 
cement road was built in 1916, and at this time every business or semi-business 
street in Stanwood is paved with either cement or vitrified brick, and at the fall 
election in 1926 the voters are to determine a project to erect a new modern city 
hall at a cost of $11,000, to replace the twenty-five-year-old city headquarters on 
Oliver Street. Ever since its incorporation, September 29, 1903, when D. O. 
Pearson became the first mayor, there have been few contests or clashes over the 
management of city affairs, and the present city attorney, Geo. M. Mitchell, has 
been the legal advisor throughout the life of the corporation to the present time. 
Other city officers in 1926 are: O. E. Thompson, mayor; Clifford Myron, F. L. 
Conners, Geo. W. Bonser, Arthur Knudson and H. A. Hafstad, councilmen; D. C. 
Tolin, city clerk; A. D. Hall, treasurer; Nils Olsen, police judge; W. T. Jordan, 
chief of police. 


STANWOOD INSTITUTIONS 


Although Stanwood is built on the north bank of the Stillaguamish River at 
the point where one branch flows south into Port Susan and the other westward 
into the same fine inlet of Puget Sound, the town has never converted the river 
water to domestic use. D. O. Pearson piped the first water supply to the village, 
the source being a number of springs on the bluff a mile away from town. The 
waters from these springs were confined in a small reservoir. In 1888 H. Orchard 
installed a new water supply, piping the water from Lake Young, four miles distant, 
and a short time later sold the plant to Peter Harvey. This was later perfected and 
developed and became the present excellent water system, supplied from Lake 
Ketchum, four miles north of town and at an altitude of 135 feet, the supply being 
supplemented by tributary springs. The present water system is owned and oper- 
ated by the Stanwood Water Company. The 30,000-gallon reservoir, 120 feet high 
and close to the business center and industrial district, provides ideal fire protection 
pressure and supplies the distributing system for domestic and industrial use. Fire 
protection is modern and complete in every detail, the Stanwood department being 
fully equipped, including a new chemical engine, auto hook and ladder truck and 
three hose wagons, supplied with plenty of standard fire hose to cope with any 
possible conflagration to the limit of the water supply. Robert Evans is chief of 
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the department and his men are all well drilled volunteers, and its equipment cost 
$16,000, half of which has already been paid in cash. The town is practically out 
of debt and on a cash basis, no outstanding warrants, the fire protection item being 
the only outstanding debt at this time, or a total of $8,500. In close proximity to 
the tower of the water reservoir is the cement power house of the electric light and 
power service, built in 1909, three years after the first establishment of the electric 
light plant. The city has two solid banking houses, the Bank of Stanwood, founded 
in 1904 by W. C. Brokaw, who died in 1919, and the First National Bank, estab- 
lished in 1918, the combined capital and surplus of the two banks being $82,000 
and combined deposits, June 30, 1926, $1,070,581.68. 

The Stanwood Commercial Club closely cooperates with and supplements the 
work of the municipal government, while the newly organized Stanwood Kiwanis 
Club supplies the welding influence and spirit that is surely bringing the two Stan- 
wood towns together in letter and spirit, this club working in harmony with both 
town governments and both commercial clubs. The Stanwood Commercial Club 
in 1926 maintained an active 100 per cent membership of fifty and at its regular 
banquet meetings, held the second Tuesday evening each month, the attendance is 
seldom under fifty men. A. D. Hall is president and Elias Myron secretary- 
treasurer. 


SCHOOL SYSTEM 


Stanwood was the center of the fourth school district created in Snohomish 
County, October 25, 1872; in May, 1885, the Lake Stevens-Hartford district be- 
came No. 4, and Stanwood No. 18, and in recent years it was the heart of con- 
solidated school district No. 99, which it remains. Its public school properties now 
have a valuation of $84,000, while the bond debt is $21,000 and the assessed valua- 
tion of the district is $660,000. All warrants are cashed on presentation. The 
total cost of operation and maintenance in the year 1925-26 was $37,000, including 
the salaries of ten high school and seven grade school teachers, with an enrollment 
of 225 in the high school and 232 in the grade school. The high school building 
is a modern brick structure, having ten large rooms, with an auditorium seating 
500 persons, built in 1914 at a cost of $25,000, building and equipment financed 
with a $30,000 bond issue, one-third of which has been paid up. The grade school 
building is also modern in all its departments and has eight rooms. The high school 
is situated upon a twenty-acre tract, providing ample campus and field room. The 
gymnasium and manual training building adjoins the high school proper and is 60 
by 100 feet in size. Prof. A. W. Bush is the city superintendent for the biennium 
of 1925-1927, and O. V. Lange is principal of the consolidated high school. The 
school board is composed of President Martin Tyjerne, Clerk W. B. Davis and 
Director Edwin O' Melia. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY 


The Stanwood Public Library has a background of interesting history, aside 
from the fact that it was sponsored from its inception by the ladies of the Four- 
Leaf Clover Club. When the pioneer Jack Irvine died his will provided $2,500 for 
the library; when later his widow died her will also provided for $2,500, making 
a total of $5,000, of which $4,000 was to be spent for books and $1,000 for main- 
tenance. The Stillaguamish Band had about this time acquired a site for a perma- 
nent band home, on Depot Street, the Stanwood-East Stanwood highway, close to 
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the mother town, and had erected thereon a handsome frame building, but found 
the property too much of a financial responsibility. The library board, appointed 
hy the Stanwood council, headed by Edwin O’Melia, raised $1,200 by public sub- 
scription early in 1926 to build the cement approach to the building from the high- 
way pavement, paint the building and equip it for use as a library, having taken the 
property over in 1921 from the band boys, the latter reserving use of the structure 
for their occasional purposes and as a home for their instruments. The library 
was first opened in the unpainted building in January, 1922. Today it is one of 
the most pleasing sights as one motors toward Stanwood on the Pacific Highway, 
and with 1,335 listed books of good literature on its shelves it is an institution of 
which both these spirited little cities may well feel proud. Mrs. Yokum, who 
resides near by, is the present librarian and keeps the library open from 2 to 5 on 
Wednesday and Saturday afternoons. The library board is composed of Mrs. O. 
E. Thompson, chairman; Mrs. Geo. W. Bonser, Mrs. A. S. Howard, Edwin 
O'’Melia and E. A. Rosser, treasurer. 


SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


The ladies of the Four-Leaf Clover Club are always working for community 
betterments, their most popular achievement being the library, in which, however, 
they acknowledge a debt of gratitude to William White, who loaned them the 
money required without interest, and they have paid it all back. The club started 
as a needlework circle in 1913, with membership limited to ten, the limit being 
later raised to twenty, and the club was federated in 1917. There are but sixteen 
women on the roll now, but they are all effective workers. The first officers were: 
Mrs. L. H. Jacobson, president; Mrs. D. D. McEachran, vice president; Mrs. 
W. B. Davis, secretary, and Mrs. Geo. J. Ketchum, treasurer. The present officers 
are: Mrs. Emil Christianson, president; Mrs. Ted Swearingen, vice president ; 
Mrs. Chas. McKane, secretary, and Mrs. G. W. Bonser, treasurer. The Monday 
Club is an older and larger organization of cultured women, long a member of the 
Snohomish County Federation, which it entertained in annual convention at Stan- 
wood in 1914. 

Fraternal organizations are headed by the two old standard orders, Masons and 
()dd Fellows, the former being the historic Camano Lodge No. 19, F. & A. M., 
organized at Utsaladdy in 1872, and removed to Stanwood in 1891, the present 
Masonic Temple on Oliver Street being erected in 1893. J. P. Anderson was the 
first worthy master. The lodge now has fifty-eight members and the officers are: 
Roy Olson, W. M.; Harry Butts, S. W.; Frank Colossus, Jr. W.; James J. Han- 


sen, sec.; C. A. Norlin, treasurer. 
CHURCH ORGANIZATIONS 


The leading churches are: Our Savior’s Lutheran, Methodist Episcopal, Cath- 
olic and Presbyterian, the first named being the historic pioneer, at this time con- 
ducted by Rev. George O. Lane. This church also continues the old parochial 
school and supervises the Josephine Old Folks’ Home, established by John Hals 
and named in memory of his wife in 1907, since which time the admirable and well 
furnished and equipped institution has been in charge of the Pacific District of the 
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Norwegian Lutheran Church. Rev. L. C. Davies is pastor of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church and maintains a large membership. 


INDUSTRIES 


The present industrial establishments include those of the Lien Bros. Packing 
Co., fish, fruit and vegetable canning in season, Conrad Lien manager, B. S. Lien 
secretary; two lumber mills, one of which is the large plant of the Stanwood 
Lumber Company, Daniel D. McEacheran president, E. J. Bennie manager, and the 
well-known timber supply concern, the Stillaguamish Boom Company. The popu- 
lation is at this time about one thousand, and William Rouse is the postmaster. 


EAST STANWOOD 


Very naturally the location of the railway station three-fourths of a mile from 
Stanwood had a strong tendency to draw population. The newer churches were 
built in that locality, which was between Stanwood and the Village of Cedarhome, 
and in 1906 this movement culminated in the founding of East Stanwood. C. J. 
Gunderson was the chief promoter and he established a general store and the Bank 
of East Stanwood. An electric light plant and waterworks were installed in 1911, 
and a post office was established in 1913, with Mr. Gunderson as postmaster. Hotel 
Bartz at East Stanwood was erected in 1914. West Stanwood continued to grow, 
however, new additions were platted and the new high school, under Prof. J. B. 
Bowers, with a corps of nine teachers, was opened in 1914. The initial service of 
the Baptist Church was also held in September of this year at Cedarhome. The 
town site plat was filed January 9, 1906, by W. C. Brokaw as Giard’s first plat 
of East Stanwood and was dedicated by F. H. and Anna Giard. 

The Pacific Coast Condensed Milk Company began operations in East Stan- 
wood in 1914; the city water system was extended to the plant and it began work- 
ing nine hours a day. This eventually led to the abandonment of the Cooperative 
Creamery, established in 1894. The condensery concern became the Carnation 
Milk Products Co. in 1916; it is now one of the largest plants in the Northwest: 
200,000 pounds milk daily from 7,000 cows, factory covers 36,000 square feet, has 
a tank 103 feet high, and makes its own boxes. East Stanwood also boasted a 
newspaper of its own when the Bulletin was established in September, 1914, with 
Frederick Ornes as editor and Helene Moore news editor. F. H. Giard was the 
first mayor of the new incorporation. 

The Stanwood Grain Company maintains one of the big industries of East 
Stanwood, grinding grain food for poultry and cattle, and has an immense ware- 
house, the company buying, selling and storing grain, hay and other farm produce, 
and one of the three lumber plants of the district is situated here. Ivar Prestlien 
operated the first sawmill in 1884; its capacity was only 4,000 feet of lumber daily 
and its power was a 16-horsepower boiler and engine. 


STILLAGUAMISH BAND 


There was no little rivalry between the two towns, especially when East Stan- 
wood was first founded, and the old town rejoiced when, on the Commercial Club 
agreeing to furnish rooms, the Stillaguamish Band moved its headquarters from 
East Stanwood to Stanwood, to the building now used by the public library. The 
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Stillaguamish Band, organized in 1903 under the direction of H. M. Tjernagel, was 
for many years considered one of the best musical organizations in the Northwest. 
It never included less than twenty-four pieces, owned a fine set of instruments, 
and was composed of talented musicians. 


EAST STANWOOD COMMERCIAL CLUB 


The principal business street is also part of the Pacific Highway, and both Stan- 
wood and East Stanwood are popular with auto tourists and wild fowl hunters, 
the district being a natural rendezvous for migratory game birds, and East Stan- 
wood maintaining a fully equipped auto camp park within the city limits. One of 
the choicest salt water bathing beaches of the Northwest is also an unusual attrac- 
tion for pleasure and health seekers. The East Stanwood Commercial Club owns 
an exceptionally large and well appointed community clubhouse and social center, 
whose establishment is largely credited to the directors of the East Stanwood 
State Bank. This clubhouse has: accommodated the important community assem- 
blages and activities for more than a decade, and it was here that the historic get- 
together meeting and banquet was held on Wednesday, June 16, 1926, when the 
dual-city Stanwood Kiwanis Club received its charter, the Lutheran Ladies’ Aid 
Society of East Stanwood providing a bounteous spread, and Rev. G. O. Lane of 
Our Savior’s Lutheran Church of Stanwood delivering a memorable invocation. 
This two-town unity club has thirty-eight members, and its weekly dinner meet- 
ings have so far invariably enjoyed an almost 100 per cent attendance from both 
towns. The officers are: C. W. Brokaw, president; James F. Thompson, vice 
president; A. D. Hall, treasurer; C. E. Castle, secretary ; O. E. Thompson, trustee; 
C. J. Gunderson, W. G. Hansen, J. A. Hartney, H. E. Parsius, I. A. Rygg and 
R. E. Hill, directors. 

EAST STANWOOD SCHOOLS 


The East Stanwood public school building is a large and handsomely designed 
structure, situated in the midst of the providentially elevated residential part of the 
town to the eastward on a plateau commanding an inspiring panoramic view of the 
snow-tipped Olympic Range across the Sound to the westward, several hundred 
acres of berries being cultivated on these neighboring highlands. 


CEDARHOME 


Cedarhome, a well populated and prosperous pioneer community center, is the 
principal suburb of East Stanwood, two and a half miles northeast of it and reached 
by a paved highway. A complete modern fire protection system for East Stan- 
wood is now being installed, including a 30,000-gallon tower reservoir for pressure 
and distribution, 4,270 feet of 6-inch wood and metal pipe line, ten new hydrants, 
etc., financed by a bond issue. 

In August, 1926, the State Highway Commission announced its intention to 
construct and pave a strip of new highway two and one-half miles in length, 
straightening and rerouting the Pacific Highway from East Stanwood north, thus 
avoiding two railroad crossings and the detour a mile westward through Stanwood, 
whose 30- and 40-foot business streets are often congested by automobile traffic, 
which would be considerably relieved by this project, contemplated for completion 
in 1927. 
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SETTLEMENTS PASS THE FORKS 


The history of the Stillaguamish Valley for the late seventies and the early 
eighties is almost entirely personal history. As the sap runs up the tree in the 
springtime, through the trunk, along the branches to the twigs, and then buds into 
foliage, so the lifeblood of civilization found its way up the valley of the Stilla- 
guamish. There were no new towns, no great undertakings, nothing that smacked 
of “booms” or excitement. Just a steady, quiet flow of the tide of settlement, 
pushing back the woods, dotting the valleys with little clearings, building schools 
and homes, planting orchards, and reaching each year a little farther up the stream. 

The conditions, and the obstacles to be overcome were almost identical for all 
the pioneers, whether they came to the tideflats or ventured “above the jam” a 
decade later. And with some variation of details the history of all these early set- 
tlers is much the same. In some way, through letters, or newspapers or friends 
they heard of the wonders of Puget Sound and of the richness of the Stillaguamish 
Valley. With their scant belongings, but with brave hearts and strong hands and 
high courage they came on a tiny steamer to the little settlement at Stanwood. Here 
they prospected for land or were directed by a friend, and here they purchased 
their supplies—just the plainest, most necessary things, for there was no money to 
spare and every pound was an added burden. With these meagre belongings packed 
in an Indian dugout canoe they were paddled up the river. Later, when the best 
lands near the mouth of the stream had been taken they ventured “beyond the 
jam” and this meant miles of weary, back-breaking packing over the rough, poorly 
blazed trail. When they came to the land which was to be their home they were 
confronted by their friend and enemy, the great, towering, silent woods. For 
weeks and months they were lost to all the outside world; buried in the forest. 
They had almost no social contacts. The next neighbor might be miles away and 
those miles were very real ones, for they were through almost trackless and im- 
passable woods. There were no horses, few oxen save in the logging camps; no 
means of transportation except canoes and legs. When the supplies were nearly 
gone, and not until then, the settler went to Stanwood for more. This nearly 
always meant more than a day's journey and involved hardship and expense. There . 
were few who had sufficient means to see them through until the land could be 
made productive and thus the majority were obliged to seek work in the logging 
camps or to ply their trades in the cities during the winter months. Thus they 
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cleared their claims on the installment plan-—installments of good hard work, in- 
terspersed with installments of equally strenuous labor in shop or mill or logging 
camp. The women endured a still harder lot. The men saw other men occasion- 
ally, but the women saw other women, white or Indian, but rarely. They faced 
the pangs of motherhood, often alone and without help or care save such as their 
husbands could give them. But there was no ebb to this tide of civilization; it 
went on and on, now to the Forks, then up the North Fork, and up the South Fork, 
until even the tiniest rivulets at the headwaters tingled with new life. 


SOUTH FORK SETTLERS 


There were fewer recruits in 1879, but it is noticeable that they proceeded far- 
ther up the river. Huldo Hevely settled close to Silvana, but Rasmus Knutson 
was not daunted by the three jams he had to pass and packed his supplies twelve 
miles up the river from Stanwood. He owned one of the first wagons—one made 
with solid wheels cut from fir logs, and hauled by oxen. Matthew M. McCaulley 
came in February, 1879, with the intention of taking a claim but went to logging 
instead and, in 1883, he became the first settler on the South Fork. The writings 
of the good pastor, C. Joergenson, were responsible for the coming of Ole Nass, 
in 1880. He bought land of James Perkins and became one of the citizens of 
Florence. The first male teacher in the Florence school district was Alex Robert- 
son who taught the school in 1880. There were seventeen pupils, four white 
children, two Indians and the rest half-breeds. The district extended from the 
Skagit County line to the Tulalip reservation and from the Sound to the summit of 
the Cascades, except for a small district near Stanwood. Robertson was later 
better known as the justice of the peace. 

B. C. W. Schloman was a new arrival in 1881, and his mother, who accom- 
panied him, is said to have been the first white woman on the upper river, in the 
neighborhood of Arlington. It cost Schloman $10 to get a canoe load of goods 
up to his claim from Stanwood, and he brought the first cows up the river on a 
deck fastened upon two canoes lashed together. He went with John Robinson on 
the expedition which explored the headwaters of the Stillaguamish, the expedition 
being headed by Charles Burns, and for a time he was postmaster, the post office, 
called Schloman, being at his home. He moved to Silvana in 1887 and to Arling- 
ton in 1890. His brother, John, who came in 1882, was one of the pioneers of 
Darrington in later years. Lars P. Hanson, who died in 1900, was a newcomer at 


Florence in 1881. 


RAIL RUMORS BRING MANY IN 1882 


Immigration to all points on the Sound increased rapidly in 1882 as there was 
much talk of railroad building and general conditions were much better. Many of 
the newcomers could not stand the hardships and staid but a short time, but among 
those who became permanent residents may be mentioned Peter Ness, who first 
settled on the Pilchuck but who afterwards lived at Stanwood where he built the 
first piledriver and drove the piles for the first boom and wharf at that place. He 
-went back to his native Norway, in 1888, but soon returned with a bride. Halvor 
P. Husby was another Norwegian who settled first at Stanwood; moving to Nor- 
man in 1885. He stated in later years that when he came to the valley there seemed 
to be nothing but woods, that there were no wagon roads until several years after 
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he came and that he got his supplies and his weekly mail by canoe. Ludwig O. 
Stubb took a claim in 1882, but followed logging for more than nine years. There 
was not a horse in the valley, he related, and the only ox outside a logging camp 
was owned by Iver Furness. Erick O. Anderson was but a lad of eighteen when 
he located at Silvana. Later he was the first mailcarrier over the forest trail from 
Stanwood to Arlington and on to Oso. Robert Britton located a half mile below 
the forks and it was his testimony that the river was the only means of transporta- 
tion when he came and that he helped to build the first trail. 


PIONEER HARDSHIPS 


Marion Gooding reached Stanwood in 1882 and in the summer of 1883 made 
the canoe trip up the river with John Z. and Henry Jones, both of whom became 
citizens of Arlington. The canoe struck a snag on the return trip and Gooding 
had a narrow escape from drowning. A log jam obstructed the river and a portage 
of a quarter of a mile was necessary. Mr. Gooding told in later years that often 
in packing goods he was obliged to put them on logs which he “cooned’’ across the 
sloughs and he told of one high water experience when he cooked his meal on a 
cedar stump which served for both stove and table. Among the arrivals in 1883 
was the seventeen year old Norwegian lad, Severt Engeseth. He came to join his 
uncle, near Silvana, and was soon employed as the mailcarrier between that point 
and Stanwood. He had an adventurous career, working in the woods, joining the 
rush to the Klondike where he was one of those on whom fortune smiled, return- 
ing to his native land, but finally coming back to the good old Stillaguamish Valley. 


CURT J. MURPHY 


One of the most important arrivals in 1883, was Curt J. Murphy who for more 
than forty-four years has been a helpful, constructive force in the northern part 
of Snohomish County. He was perhaps the first “native son’’ of Washington to 
locate on the Stillaguamish and he came thoroughly prepared to meet the hardships 
of pioneering as he had known nothing but pioneer trials all his life. Huis parents 
were Kentuckians and true to the traditions of Daniel Boone they were always in 
the vanguard of civilization. They left Kentucky in 1851 and spent two years in 
making the long journey across the mountains and plains with an ox team. They 
located first in Lewis County, Washington, and it was here that Curt J. Murphy 
was born; one of eleven children. The young man found employment on the cat- 
tle ranges of Eastern Washington and was in Spokane, in 1877 during the Indian 
war. He was one of the pioneer railroad builders, working with an engineering 
party for the Northern Pacific, which located the Stampede tunnel. By 1883 he 
had drifted to the Pacific coast as far north as Seattle, and then, having the land 
hunger upon him, he came on to Stanwood. But he did not stop there; it was the 
end of the trail which attracted Murphy. The old timers laughed at him when he 
packed his supplies up “above the jam” into the region of almost unknown forest 
four miles from the trail end. But others soon followed after he had broken the 
way and within a few months he had neighbors and in a few years settlements had . 
been pushed sixteen miles farther up the river. But to C. J. Murphy must be 
given credit as the pioneer of the Arlington vicinity. It was six years after he 
located that the first wagon made its way that far up stream and in the meantime 
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everything that he had to buy or to sell was packed through the woods or carried 
by canoe. 

In 1886 Mr. Murphy was elected county assessor and the census which he took 
in 1887 showed the population to be 3,200 in the entire county. His was the mov- 
ing spirit behind the first educational and political meetings held in his neighbor- 
hood and he has distinct recollections of the first schoolhouse, of split cedar logs 
and floored with lumber shipped from the Utsaladdy mill to the Forks, then packed 
a mile and a half on the backs of mules. John Condent, a Mormon, was the first 
teacher in this school, which had fourteen pupils, two of them white children. This 
was in 1885, and the next year there was but one white child, a son of L. Mose. 

The upper country settled even faster than the lands at the mouth of the river 
as the Stanwood flats were already valuable and not to be had as government lands 
and rumors were rife as to the building of the Seattle, Lakeshore and Eastern some 
place near the forks. Settlers on the lower river were A. B. Mickleson who locat- 
ed not far from Cedarhome and who used canoe, his own broad back, ponies and a 
sled to carry his supplies and Steffen Floe who came from Iowa and bought a 
claim near Stanwood. Wesley J. Fenlason came to the county in 1868 locating at 
Port Susan and after serving seven years in the woods he was able to send for his 
wife, from “way down east” in Maine and she joined him in 1875. He was a 
logger at different places along the Sound for some nine years, but in 1884 he took 
charge of the James Long camp on the Stillaguamish, bought a claim and was 
thenceforth identified with the valley, becoming one of its chief dairy farmers. 
Andrew J. Green found employment for others in the vicinity of the Stillaguamish 
post office when he first arrived but soon secured a claim in the Arlington vicinage, 
his wife being one of the first women in their neighborhood. 


DOCTOR OLIVER’S ADDRESS 


At the Fourth of July celebration held at Arlington in 1902, one of the principal 
speakers was Dr. W. F. Oliver, the pioneer physician, and his theme was the early 
days along the upper river. Fortunately a portion of the text of this talk was print- 
ed in the Arlington Times and as no better picture of the early days could be given 
it is quoted, as follows: 

“Until the year 1884 the North Fork of the Stillaguamish River was called 
‘Starve-Out-Valley,’ for the reason that up to that time all the settlers were bach- 
elors, who went in with packs of blankets and provisions, and by the time that a 
shake shanty had been built, a few trees had been cut, the ‘last bit of bacon in the 
pan, fried,’ the last batch of sour dough baked on the coals in a cedar board fire- 
place, the packstrap settler hailed a passing Siwash canoe and went to Stanwood 
for another pack of supplies. Many never returned and the places were taken by 
others, who in time abandoned them. And thus the hopeful bachelor came and 
the hungry bachelor went, until a woman demonstrated that a human being could 
not only exist on the products of the North Fork, but could live there for eighteen 
years and grow stouter all the time. Historians have been too loud in their praises 
of what the forefathers have done, and far too silent in their hints that the fore- 
mothers were there. The womanless settlement of Jamestown was abandoned by 
the fainthearted men. Some turned pirates and some wanted to burn the town; 
while at Plymouth, where the Pilgrims landed on a frozen shore, where but seven 
persons were able to nurse the sick and bury the dead, and where they dug more 
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graves than they builded houses—not a fainthearted Pilgrim returned with the 
Mayflower in the spring; because the women were there. 

“On the first day of March, 1884, Mr. and Mrs. Collingwood, Ed. Fisher and 
a Mr. Parks pitched their tents at the McEwan place, three miles up the North 
Fork, and took possession of an abandoned bachelor cabin. They had been taken 
up the river in a canoe by Siwash John Friday and his kloochman and reached the 
place the third day after leaving Stanwood. That night a heavy snow fell and the 
next day the men began to cut a rude trail to Mr. Collingwood’s homestead claim, 
three miles to the westward, which required eleven days. Then the cabin was built, 
the supplies packed in and Mrs. Collingwood—the first white woman of the North 
Fork—took her canine bodyguard, ‘Shep,’ and moved into her first forest home. 
Mr. Parks located on the D. S. Baker place, and during the summer James McCul- 
lough took up the claim that 1s now occupied by the river a mile west of Cooper’s 
shingle mill, and George Moore located the present Brazelton place and relinquished 
it to that family a year later. 


FOURTH ON KENT'S PRAIRIE, 1884 


“On the Fourth of July, 1884, a picnic was held at Kent’s place, on the prairie 
that bears his name. Those present were Mr. and Mrs. Kent, Mrs. Kent’s father 
and mother, Ed. Lewis and wife, Mr. and Mrs. Condent who lived on the present 
Armstrong place, and two fruit tree agents. The household of Collingwood was 
invited, but Ed. Fisher went to Stanwood to work for Chile Pete, while the others 
accepted the invitation, and when they were yet a great way off, Mr. Condent, who 
was a Mormon preacher, went, and the fatted calf (which in this case was a fatted 
lamb), was killed and there were feasting and sack races. 

“During August of that year the Collingwoods commuted the homestead and 
moved to the place now occupied by Mrs. Collingwood, taking it as a preemption. 
Here she and ‘Shep’ lived for a week in a half-finished house, while Mr. Colling- 
wood was running a threshing machine on the Stanwood Flats, and the working 
men were away building cabins on their claims. 

“The year 1884 brought a number of claim-takers. Among them were Jay 
Lock, who helped Collingwood clear a garden spot, and James Shields, who located 
the Hildebrand place. Mrs. Collingwood helped him to build his cabin, which is 
still standing just below the railroad bridge, across the river from the Harmony 
schoolhouse. 

“Christ Flisher located the (Confederate) John Hamilton place; John Jerro 
the Fox place; Allen Hubbard the Grant place; Timothy Ryan the Dixon place, 
and Dan McMillan the place where Mr. Hayton now lives. The following Jan- 
uary Mr. McMillan was married in Seattle and while making a thirty-mile wed- 
ding tour on foot, after leaving the steamer at Stanwood, they camped in a hollow 
stump. Mr. Hildebrand located on the Setser place in 1886, which he soon aban- 
doned, and bought out Jim Shields. After continuous residence and somewhat ex- 
tensive improvements he died there in 1896. 

‘Malachi Ryan located the place that he still owns, in May, 1885, and the same 
year John Hancock located the Frailey place, William Connors the upper Hayton 
place and John C. Ward the place that is now owned by Harley Aldridge. Mrs. 
Hancock died suddenly in the summer of 1887, and her body was taken in a canoe 
to Stanwood for burial. 
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“In February, 1886, D. S. Baker, then living on White River, saw a letter in 
the P. I., written by James McCullough, in which he extolled the Stillaguamish 
Valley as the home-hunter’s heaven, but suggested that ‘picnic settlers’ were not 
wanted. The next day he met Mr. Parks, bought his claim and moved from Taco- 
ma to Florence in a sailboat. Thence he came up the river in a canoe, landing on 
the Ist day of March. He was elected county commissioner in 1888, and four 
years later, like one of old Mother Goose's thrifty heroes, having stored his larder 
shelves with a surplus of bread and cheese, he went to London, or rather to Litch- 
field, Minnesota, and got him a wife. 

“The year 1886 brought the McEwans, but recently from Scotland; Thomas 
Jefferson, Hiram Monty, the Fox brothers, Christ Christerson, who took the aban- 
doned Grant place; Mr. Richards, and George Morrison, who took the Aldridge 
clam. Fabian Sorrial (the Old Frenchman) took the place where Joe Hollings- 
worth now lives, and carried fruit trees on his back from Stanwood to his claim, 
thirty-five miles away. He was a soldier in the Army of the Potomac, and is now in 
the Washington Soldiers’ Home at Orting. The same year J. H. Armstrong took the 
claim that is now the townsite of Oso, and John D. Wilson, another bachelor, lo- 
cated his present place. Three years later Mrs. Jessie Wilson and her three girls 
came, and like prudent and practical people, they each proved up a homestead. 

“In January, 1887, Captain Oliver and Mr. and Mrs. Dixon, having bought 
the Tim Ryan claim, landed in the snow from a Siwash canoe, and in April the 
Iles were canoed to the mouth of Deer Creek, having bought the Armstrong claim. 
The same month William Aldridge, the pioneer of the Kansas colony, arrived and 
took the abandoned Morrison claim, and was speedily followed by Robert Wheeler, 
Ed. Holloway, John Renfro, L. C. Prather, John Grant, Henry Frailey, who bought 
the Hancock place; John Burch, J. W. Kern, I. B. Vancil and Thomas Bond. The 
advance guard of the Michigan settlers came the same year, including the Damons 
and the Lillies, the Ciceros, the Stevenses, Martin Everts and C. A. Hudson, who 
came in 1889. 

“On April 21 of that year, Leroy Fry and his family reached his present home- 
stead in a canoe and had to stand in it and cut the brush before he could find room 
to land and pitch his tent. After he had paid the Indians he had 60 cents left and 
was $400 in debt. Now he has a fine farm and a big house, comes to town in an 
automobile, has a railroad station just across the river and ‘money to burn.’ So 
much for the Stillaguamish thrift. 

“In 1888, Daniel and Hector McKilligan and Joe Ferguson established a log- 
ging camp on the South Fork, and the next year the McKilligans took claims ad- 
joining John D. Wilson’s. It was while the same firm was logging these lands in 
1896 that Daniel McKilligan lost his life by a flying cable. 


PICNIC SETTLERS 


“The summer of 188/ brought two canoe loads of real ‘picnic settlers’ from 
Kansas City. The women were gowned in silk and were beribboned and befeath- 
ered. The men wore silk hats, Prince Albert coats and kid gloves. They camped 
on the Emerson place, built half of a house, and one day they hailed a fleet of 
Siwash canoes and floated down to tide-water, with mildewed hopes and fallen 
feathers. With this year began a series of fatal accidents. John Sandberg, John 
Nordwell and Charles Johnson were in a canoe near the Baker place, when it split 
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on a snag and Mr. Sandberg was carried under a drift and drowned. His body 
was found some months later in a slough on Jim Dorsey's place. In April, 1888, 
Mr. Vance, Miss Aldridge, Miss Wheeler and Miss Thompson were drowned at 
the mouth of Deer Creek by the overturning of a canoe. The bodies were all re- 
covered, the last, that of Mr. Vance, having been found at the Grant place, four 
miles from the place of the accident. The fall of 1889, T. D. Lillie was killed by a 
falling tree at Hamilton’s place. 

“Charles Sandberg came and took his dead brother’s claim and next year went 
to Seattle and brought his bride. Mr. and Mrs. Setzer having bought the Henry 
Monty claim arrived there on May 14, 1888, having walked from Stanwood, Mr. 
Setzer having carried a two-year-old girl in a gunny sack on his back, and another 
six months old, in his arms. The burning timber drove them out of the trail at 
the Fox place and they got lost in the woods. Mr. Bart came this year, and also 
George Esterbrook, who bought the McCullough place; and Mr. Sipprell who lo- 
cated adjoining it on the east. The Trafton schoolhouse was built in the fall of 
1887, Mrs. Jefferson (nee Johnson) teaching the first term. She was brought 
from Stanwood in a canoe by W. H. Conners and an Indian. 


WAGON TRAIL TO FORKS 


“During the summer of 1889, a wagon trail was opened from Stanwood to 
‘The Forks,’ as this locality was then called, and Bert Crawford ran a tri-weekly 
wagon line to Gifford’s camp, near Sill’s house and Tvete & Johnson’s store in the 
log building that is still standing near Mr. Sill’s barn. At this time, Mr. Likens 
built a blacksmith shop across the river from Ford’s mill, and in the fall Lee Rogers 
built the White House Hotel, on Indian Garney’s land, on the point between the 
two branches of the river, the railroad preliminary survey having been made and 
there being symptoms of a town. 

“At the election in October, 1889, the state constitution was adopted and the 
people of the county voted to issue $80,000 in bonds for the purpose of building 
bridges, including one over the South Fork and another over the North Fork at 
Hildebrand’s, but owing to a legal doubt the bonds were not issued until the case 
was passed upon by the Superior Court, four years later, and the bridges were 
‘built in 1894. During all this time the settlers were holding their claims by ‘squat- 
ters’ rights’ solely, the land never having been surveyed by the Government. Nu- 
merous petitions asking for a survey had been sent to Washington, and as many 
definite promises had been received, but it was not until the fall of 1890 that 
George James, of Snohomish, came into the woods with a contract to plat town- 
ships on the North Fork. Then a long year went by before the survey was accept- 
ed and the Seattle land office authorized to accept filings on claims. 


GLENDALE POST OFFICE 


“In 1888 a special post office was established at McCullough’s—special in the 
sense that the department did not furnish a carrier. The settlers took turns in 
bringing the mail from Stillaguamish (now Silvana) post office, kept by Iver John- 
son. The mail came once a week. The name of the new office was Glendale but 
the mail for it and Glendale, Ore., and Glendive., Mont., got mixed so often that 
the name was changed to Trafton, after Mr. Esterbrook took the office. The next 


STANWOOD AND THE FORKS TRAIL, 1889 


Olson’s Ferry near Silvana Townsite. Laramore’s Stage. Louie Laramore, Teamster, and 
Miss Anna Parmatier on the Wagon. On Boat, Hans Olson with pole and 
Oluf Olson at the wheel. Lem Row’s team on landing, Hanson, driver 
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year Allen post office was established at Mr. Bond's house, at Deer Creek, named in 
honor of John B. Allen who had been elected delegate to Congress. About that 
time a boom town near Tacoma was named Allyn and Oso was substituted for the 
name of the Allen office. In the spring of 1892 a representative of the proposed 
Monte Cristo Railroad secured contracts for the right of way as far as the Pil- 
chuck, paying 25 cents as the first payment for each contract, and although a view- 
ing engineer went over the route, it was never surveyed. Soon afterward a pre- 
liminary surveying party of the Great Northern came through Indian Pass and 
down the river, but ‘all that was left to prop up our fallen hopes were some 
mysteriously marked stakes.’ ”’ 


DR. W. F. OLIVER 


Doctor Oliver did not come to the valley until 1889, but no man had better 
opportunity to become thoroughly acquainted with the settlers and to learn their 
life stories than did the old family physician; and Dr. Oliver, who is now one of 
the oldest practitioners of the county, has been the intimate friend of Arlington 
people for many years. Doctor Oliver comes of the noted Scotch-English stock. 
His ancestors came to Virginia in 1700, and his great-grandfather crossed the Dela- 
ware with Washington’s troops in the famous Christmas party which the Amer- 
icans gave the British at Trenton in 1776. His father fought with General Taylor 
in the Mexican war and was captain in an Illinois regiment during the Civil war. 
Doctor Oliver was born at Bloomfield, Ia., in what Iowans call the ‘Hairy Nation” 
noted for its famous men, August 8, 1857; graduated from the University of 
Illinois in 1872 and took his degree as a doctor of medicine from the Medical Col- 
lege of Indiana, three years later. He practiced medicine and served as county 
superintendent in Kansas and in the fall of 1889 came to the new-born State of 
Washington. He took a preemption claim eight miles above Arlington, on the 
North Fork, and lived there the time prescribed by law, practicing among the set- 
tlers in the meantime. As soon as possible he opened an office at Arlington and he 
has been identified with that community as one of its chief citizens, ever since. Just 
prior to coming to Washington, Doctor Oliver was married to Lilian M. Best, at 
Montreal, Canada, and they formed another of the many bridal couples who began 
life together in the great, new West. 


SETTLERS ON BIG BURN 


Among the new settlers in 1886 were Ira Preston, Daniel S. Baker and John C. 
Larson. Preston settled first at Florence and moved up the river to the “Big Burn” 
in 1888. He helped to freight the stock for the first store at Haller City, a portion 
of the goods being brought by canoe. His was a musical family and together it 
formed an orchestra which played for all the dances in the north country, frequent- 
ly going to their appointments on foot. His daughter, Winnifred, attended the 
first school at Arlington, when there were but five white children enrolled. In 
1900 she was married to J. C. Britton, son of Robert Britton who settled on the 
North Fork in 1882. Baker took a claim six miles northeast of Arlington—twenty- 
five miles by river from Stanwood. He was one of the Everett tide-flats appraisers 
in 1892 and a member of the first city council of Arlington. John C. Larson, who 
had been a ship’s carperiter, landed in Stanwood May 31, 1886, and took a claim 
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between Silvana and Arlington. Charles F. Hanson also came to Florence in 
1886, moving to Stanwood in 1890. 

Settlement from tidewater up the river has been traced in these pages covering 
a period of twenty-three years and the remarkable thing is that the newcomers of 
i887 found almost the same crude surroundings as did the Marvin and Goodrich 
and other families, although the scene had shifted farther up the river. Every 
settler in 1887 testifies to the same hardships and difficulties that confronted the 
men of 1864. 


SETTLERS IN 1887 AND 1888 


Ole E. Eide, Ben Willard, and Andrew Estley were among the settlers added 
to the population of the lower valley in 1887, while Thomas Jefferson located as 
far up the river as Trafton, with his nearest road at Silvana, a distance of ten 
miles, and his nearest store and post office at Florence, fifteen miles. A. L. Blair 
carried his goods up the river in two canoes to the vicinity of Oso, but his wife 
feared to make the journey by boat and they walked the thirty miles, making the 
trip in three days and using a schoolhouse as their first home. Blair moved to 
Haller City in 1892, was a member of the townsite company and ran the first meat 
market. 

The roll call for 1888 includes A. B. Klaeboe, the first druggist of Stanwood 
and its second mayor (after he had tempted fortune in Alaska and made Stanwood 
his home for the second time); Peter Olson, Nils O. Ekstran, Martin J. Funk, 
Peter Funk, A. W. Shafer, who became postmaster at Trafton and who helped 
build the railway line to Darrington; Jackson H. Persun, who settled on the South 
Fork, near Jim Creek, but who put in most of his time as a logger, Mrs. Persun 
going with him as the camp cook and being famed throughout all **Logdom”’ for her 
savory meals. Persun went to Nome in 1899 and returned with enough Alaskan 
gold to buy a farm near Arlington. S. S. Stevens was among the early fruit 
growers, planting 600 trees; he moved to Arlington later, and was the owner of 
the second meat market at that place. Another noteworthy arrival was that of 
Nils C. Johnson, who first went to Norman where he did two important things; 
he bought an interest in the Tvete store, and he married one of the fair daughters 
of the valley, Miss Elise Hagen. He then codperated with Mr. Tvete in opening 
the first store at Haller City. 


NEWCOMERS IN 1889 anp 1890 


The year 1889 brought such men as A. Wilhite, Fred Jenny, who built the first 
sawmill at Florence, Gustav Nicklason, who conducted a store at Cedarhome and 
was the postmaster at that place, and Dr. Daniel McEacheran, who was to the 
lower river what Doctor Oliver was to the upper reaches of the Stillaguamish. 
McEacheran was another Scotchman by descent and a Canadian by birth and an 
American by education. He was a graduate of the University of Michigan in 
1886, and after practicing a short time at Mayville, N. D., and St. Paul, Minn., 
he came to Stanwood in 1889. Three years later he married Bertha, a daughter 
of D. O. Pearson. Doctor McEacheran became one of the large factors in the 
upbuilding of Stanwood. Andrew Tackstrom, the first shoemaker of Stanwood 
also came in this year. 

By 1890 newcomers had ceased to be a novelty, railroads were building across 
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the valley at two places, at Stanwood and at Arlington and strangers came and 
went by the hundreds. Nevertheless there were some noteworthy, permanent ad- 
ditions to the population of the Stillaguamish and among these were John B. Lee, 
a Stanwood rancher, who later was among the lucky ones in Alaska; Rev. Peter 
Isberg, who came on the invitation of Rev. C. Joergenson and who followed the 
trade of a builder; Halvor Thorsen, logger and ranchman near Silvana; Robert 
Maxwell, for eleven years postmaster at Trafton; John W. Morris, whose first 
work in the new country was to help clear the main street of Arlington; (1891 
brought Arthur E. Hall to Florence, although he was afterwards postmaster at the 
rival town of Stanwood) Charles Roth who farmed southwest of Arlington; and 
Thomas Moran, who built Arlington as a rival to Haller City. 


OLD CABIN ON JOHN ERICKSON’'S PLACE 
Built in 1880. Now torn down 
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In a smaller way the beginnings of Arlington were very much like the begin- 
nings of Everett. They began at almost the same time and had the same problems 
to meet. Both were promoted by land companies and in both there were opposing 
interests. What the Riverside-Bayside interests were to Everett, the Haller- 
Arlington interests were to Arlington. Both were logical sites for business cen- 
ters. Both had the good sense and judgment to consolidate into united cities, and 
both have prospered accordingly. 

With settlement advancing up the valley and the certainty that a railroad would 
soon open up new country, it was no longer possible that Stanwood should be the 
sole trade center for the Stillaguamish. It seems very plain at this date, but the 
credit for seeing it first, and taking advantage of it belongs to Nels K. Tvete and 
Nils C. Johnson. Both were newcomers to the valley, Tvete having arrived in 
1887 and Johnson in 1888. Tvete opened a store at Norman and became the post- 
master there and Johnson became his business partner. There was not enough 
business at Norman for two such enterprising men and they sought a good loca- 
tion for a second store. With excellent judgment they selected the forks of the 
river. There had already been a rush of settlers and a new post office, called Glen- 
dale had been established eight miles up the North Fork, in 1887. In February, 
1888, a colony of Kansans arrived, S. J. Squires of Independence, Kan., and W. J. 
Starrett of Neodesha, Kan., being the leading spirits, and two school districts were 
organized and schoolhouses planned. Everything looked well for the new venture 
when Mr. Tvete went to Seattle, purchased stock for the new store and sent it up 
the river in the tiny steamer Gleaner, in charge of Captain Gove. The canoe was 
still the chief means of transport, but since 1882 very light draft steamers had 
been as far up as the forks during seasons of high water. The Gleaner on this 
memorable trip reached a point (on the South Fork) more than a half mile above 
the forks, and this was important for it fixed the status of the North Stillaguamish 
as a navigable stream and thus to be under the jurisdiction of the Federal Govern- 
ment; and although this is the only steamer known to have reached beyond the 
forks, when the Seattle, Lakeshore & Eastern was built it was obliged to put in a 
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drawbridge over the Stillaguamish and it was only by special act of Congress a 
number of years later that the stream was declared unnavigable and the draw re- 
moved. Nils Johnson was to be the managing partner at the new store, while 
Tvete remained at Norman. Johnson had just been married at Norman, to Miss 
Elise Hagen, and the young bride showed her value as a helpmate by coming up 
the river with the first load of goods and helping to open the store, the first goods 
being sold in May, 1888, from a tiny shack before the store building was completed. 
Joseph Smith was the original owner of the land and in June, 1888, he applied for 
the establishment of a post office to be known as Smithlyn, but when Mr. and Mrs. 
Johnson arrived at the forks by far the most numerous part of the population con- 
sisted of three Indian families. 


HALLER PLATTED 


But Tvete and Johnson were not the only ones who had an eye to the possi- 
bilities of a village at the forks. Maurice G. Haller, a son of Gen. Granville O. 
Haller, one of the earliest and most prominent pioneers of Puget Sound, was a 
wealthy and daring real estate speculator and he also believed the location good. 
The title to the land had passed from Smith to John Irving, and Haller bought 
from him and planned the platting of a town, near the proposed line of the rail- 
way. The tragic death of Maurice Haller and his companions, Dr. T. S. Minor 
and Lewis Cox, when their canoe upset off Whidby Island in December, 1889, 
put an end to all his worldly plans and ambitions, but the project as to a town at 
the forks was carried out by his brother, Theodore, and the new town was named 
Haller City, in his honor. Simon Rumph and Mr. Andrud were partners in this 
venture, and the plat of the town was filed April 24, 1890; the dedication being 
signed by Simon Rumph, with R. H. Thompson and Theodore N. Haller as wit- 
nesses. They sold their interests to Charles B. Hills of Seattle who was the chief 
owner of the townsite for many years. A. L. Blair, representative of the townsite 
owners, figured prominently in the early history of Haller City. In 1889 he started 
a movement to build a wagon road from Stanwood to the forks. The Indians had 
a monopoly of the freighting up the river by canoe and charged accordingly; so 
ranchers and loggers were glad to help the enterprise and a road, passable for ox- 
teams, was quickly built. Blair drove the first ox-team over this road and soon es- 
tablished a regular service, while a tri-weekly stage was run by Bert Crawford. 
One of the first buildings at Haller City was the shed built by Blair for the accom- 
modation of teams and for the sale of hay and grain. The townsite company built 
a small sawmill, the Times moved up from Stanwood, issuing its first number from 
the shack that had been the home of Smith, who had first owned the land on which 
the town was located, and Tom Roe, a logger, built a large hotel near the Tvete 
& Johnson store. Edward Walker built the second hotel and so great was the rush 
that the first story was used, in October, 1890, before the balance of the structure 
was completed. During this year, railroad construction was being pushed, loggers 
were very active and the ranchmen found good markets, so the woods were fairly 
alive with people and there was work and business for all. 


RIVALRY OF HALLER AND ARLINGTON 


One thing which rushed building development was the intense rivalry which 
sprang up almost at once between Haller City and Arlington. This latter town was 
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the pet project of J. W. McLeod, who was a contractor for the Seattle, Lakeshore 
& Eastern. It is possible that he had inside information as to the depot location, 
At any rate, on January 25, 1890, he bought thirty acres of land from Al Gifford 
on whose claim the new town was to be located, paying $1,200 for it. A. B. Palmer, 
timekeeper for McLeod, resigned that job, in February, to push the new town and 
it was platted and lots offered for sale by March 15, more than a month before 
the plat of Haller City was filed. The Arlington plat was surveyed by Richard 
Nevins, Jr., of Seattle and was dedicated by J. W. McLeod, V. Hugo Smith, S. W. 
Sisco and Arthur B. Palmer. Among the first lots sold were the following: to 
F. Gorman, two lots, $225; C. Leiendecker, two lots, $225; P. McCann, three 
lots, $700; Smith & Royce, two lots, $300. A newspaper, The Stillaguamish Star, 
was the very first business established, its first number being issued August 9, 1890. 
McLeod had been serving meals in a tent before this, although no lodgings were 
to be had nearer than Haller City, and on August 11, 1890, the new store by Earl 
& McLeod was opened. A saloon was the next establishment and Thomas Moran, 
who had been connected with the railroad as a superintendent of construction, 
joined the enterprise. 


THOMAS MORAN 


Thomas Moran was the typical Irish railroad construction boss; hardy, force- 
ful, generous, likeable, dynamic. He was born in New York State, in 1847, Pat- 
rick and Mary Moran being his parents. The family moved West to Wisconsin, 
and when but a lad of fourteen, young Moran slipped by the enlisting officers and 
volunteered in the Union army, making a fine record as a soldier in the Twenty- 
ninth Wisconsin Infantry. In 1872 he joined the great army of adventure which 
built the transcontinental railroads of America and by his force of character he was 
soon advanced to foreman and then to superintendent of construction. He came 
West with the railroads, had accumulated some money and believed that Arlington 
offered a good field for investment. His first venture was the Arlington Hotel and 
his next a hardware store, both of which were opened in 1891. He became one of 
the real, permanent factors in Arlington history. The first construction train 
reached Arlington, June 13, 1890, the first freight train arrived on July 23, the 
first express office opened in October, and the post office was established November 
29, with W. M. Sanger, editor of the Star, as postmaster and with daily mail 
service. Work began on the large Earl & Mcleod warehouse in October, and a 
trail was cut to three and one-half miles east of Lake Murray in November. 

In January, Gifford and Cobb offered to donate two acres of land at Arlington 
if the Arlington and Kent’s prairie school districts should be united and the school- 
house moved to Arlington. The Kent’s prairie was a famous old school district. 
It was a shake building, but the lumber in it had been hauled by canoe from Utsal- 
addy, then dragged by mules to the school location. C. J. Murphy was clerk of this 
district in 1884 and he walked to the Adams telegraph station, where Tom Paine 
was the operator, to wire for the first teacher, who, however, failed to come. With 
these recollections Kent’s prairie people clung to their own, the vote was a tie, and 
the schoolhouse was not moved. The two towns moved along with varying for- 
tunes. The Star, at Arlington, suspended and the Times lived, and during the 
first months of 1891 Haller seemed to hold the advantage, the Walker Hotel, where 
the first masked ball was held, on-Washington’s Birthday, proving a great social 
attraction. Arlington kept growing, one of the new merchants being A. J. Hill. 
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Pro contra, however, Doctor Calvin and Mertella C. Teagar opened the first 
drug store in the upper valley in the spring of 1891, at Haller City, and Teagar 
was appointed postmaster. J. Z. Jones opened his general merchandise store at 
Arlington, in 1891, and there were beginnings of religious and social life, the 
Methodists seeking subscriptions for a church at Arlington and the old soldiers 
starting to form a Grand Army post at Haller. 

What was known as McMahon’s addition was platted and filed September 14, 
1891. This included the forty-acre tract which lay between the original towns of 
Haller City and Arlington. Both Thomas McMahon and Philip Stevens claimed 
ownership, and it was not until the courts had decided in favor of McMahon that 
this tract could be placed on the market, and it was thus a physical impossibility 
for the towns to unite until this was done. 

After the first rush, during the railway construction and while the townsite 
owners of Arlington were employing men to put in the three miles of graded 
streets, and while houses and stores were being built, there followed a period of 
slower growth as the towns adjusted themselves to their real function, that of serv- 
ing as a base of supplies for the country round about them. McGinnis & Marsh 
and W. F. McQueston opened new general merchandise stores in 1892, a shingle 
mill was built and there were a number of new residences. 


GROWTH OF THE TWO TOWNS 


The young Twin Cities developed rapidly along social and civic lines. The 
citizens of Arlington erected a two-story building as a city hall and for lodge pur- 
poses, and in spite of the refusal of Kent’s prairie people to unite the school dis- 
tricts, a schoolhouse was built on the land donated by Gifford and Cobb. The 
G. A. R. post, planned in 1891, was formally organized, April 28, 1892, with A. L. 
Blair as post commander, and a lodge of the I. O. O. F. was instituted at Arling- 
ton, August 27, 1892, by visiting brothers from Snohomish. The sensation of the 
year was when a body of masked men dragged Herman Scheinert, a German set- 
tler, from his cabin near Arlington and after beating him, applied a coat of tar 
and feathers, and ordered him to leave the country. The thoroughly terrorized man 
reported the facts to James L. Kent and two men were indicted for the outrage, 
but Scheinert feared to identify his attackers and there were no convictions. Fol- 
lowing this, two large barns belonging to Kent were fired. It was supposed that 
this was also the work of the whitecaps. Public opinion was so strongly aroused, 
however, that like occurrences never again disgraced the fair fame of Arlington. 
The highest flood since 1885, swept the valley in November, 1892, and it was dur- 
ing this highwater that the home of C. J. Murphy was carried away. Evidence of 
progress in the surrounding territory is found in the statement made March 17, 
1892, that J. C. Ward had threshed and cleaned thirty-two sacks of oats “the first 
event of this kind on the North Fork.” A new post office “America” was estab- 
lished on the South Fork during this year, with Walker L. Brook as postmaster, 
and Arlington loggers had the glory of furnishing the 200-foot flagstaff which was 
the largest on the grounds of the World’s Fair at Chicago. The community gained 
a shingle mill when R. H. Genung of Seattle erected one with daily capacity of 
130,000 shingles, and lost one when the Gifford mill burned in March, 1893. The 
enmity between the two towns showed itself even over the appointment of a dep- 
uty assessor, some property owners refusing to turn in their property lists unless 
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the man of their choice was named. Hard times were general but Haller City 
voted bonds for the erection of a $500 schoolhouse, the Lutheran Church, begun in 
1892, was completed, and at the close of 1893 five new residences were under con- 
struction at Haller City. The chief social event was the organization of the R. B. 
Hays Camp of the Sons of Veterans, at Haller City, March 11, 1893. 


MARSH BUYS HALLER CITY TIMES 


In 1894, William H. Ford of Everett bought the shingle mill, the firm name 
being Darling & Ford. Additions were made and the mill soon had a payroll of 
$100 per day, with forty men employed. C. L. Marsh purchased the Haller City 
Times, which had been established by George Morrill, and while he maintained 
the Haller City name and office, he published a newspaper in the interests of the 
entire community and thus did much to draw the two towns together. The first 
sign of weakening on the part of Haller City, came in June, 1894, when C. C. 
Bowen moved his stock of goods from that place to the St. Paul Building at Ar- 
lington. There was a coming together also when the young men of both towns 
formed an athletic association and cleared ground for a ball park and race track, 
but all the rivalry burst into flame when it was announced in May, 1894, that the 
Haller City post office had been discontinued and the people of that town could 
go to Arlington for their mail. Russell Palmer succeeded Frank McCue as post- 
master of Arlington at this time, and although Haller City remonstrated, it was 
not until April that its office was reestablished and Postmaster Teagar again in- 
stalled. Arlington suffered a blow to its supremacy when the Odd Fellows Hall 
burned in October, 1894, but it was quickly rebuilt and was ready for occupancy 
the following February. 

Struggling along, side by side, with so many things in common and yet with 
much that kept them separate and divided, the history of the two towns is some- 
what difficult to trace. Together, by 1895, they formed a prosperous community 
with four shingle mills, three sawmills and fifteen logging camps in their vicinity, 
employing 442 men whose monthly wages aggregated $17,680. These mills and 
the number employed were as follows: shingle mills, W. H. Ford, 24; Verd & 
Sanders, 18; G. k. Hiatt & Company, 15: Dorgan Tucker, 8; sawmills, Gifford 
& Kelly, 37; W. E. Richards, 4: logging camps, McGilvrey & Company, 20; S. C. 
Lillis, 20; P. McMartin, 20; Ferguson & Mckilligan, 22; Hogan & Bridges. 20; 
Irvine & Brown, 25; J. H. Raymond, 6; O. P. Cummings, 20; Funk Bros., 4; 
G. A. Rae, 5; Martin & Larson, 8; Verd & Sanders, 35; Moe, 25; G. K. Hiatt & 
Company, 18; Bryan Bros., 22. The payroll of the cities also included 8 section 
men, 10 clerks and 50 bolt cutters. 


ATTORNEYS LOCATE AT BOTH TOWNS 


The year 1895 was marked at Arlington by the accession of Lewis N. Jones 
as an attorney, the erection of a new hotel by Ferguson & Robertson, a photograph 
gallery by L. W. Barnes and the voting of $500 for a new schoolhouse. Mrs. R. 
A. Small, later county superintendent, taught the school and there were seventy- 
Ave children of school age in the district. Arlington business men also contributed 
to the wire suspension bridge which was built across the South Stillaguamish. On 
the social side, the young men formed the Cumtux Literary Club, and all the people 
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turned out at the banquet given by the Twin City Baseball Club in honor of Wal- 
ter Thornton, the Snohomish hoy who was a member of the Chicago ball team. 
Prof. J. N. Sinclair presided at this banquet and among those present were, A. 
Behrens, A. B. Palmer, L. N. Jones, J. W. Sneed, L. A. Frazier, Percy Palmer, 
Chas. Pautzke, Peter Meehan, Chas. Marshall, B. McConneggy and Chas. Murphy. 

Haller City benefited by the coming of F. B. Davis as an attorney, but it had 
more postal: troubles. The postal department changed its name, dropping the 
“City”, and the office was discontinued ; and reestablished for a second time through 
the influence of Senator John L. Wilson. Postal facilities for the upper valley 
were increased by the establishment of tri-weekly service from Arlington, via 
Trafton, Wana, Oso, Home and Pueblo to Darrington. Home post office was soon 
abandoned, however, and its mail sent to Oso. This service began May 16, 1895. 


LODGES AND CHURCHES 


The lodge and church directory of the Twin Cities as published in the Times 
for 1895, contains the following: I. O. G. T., Mrs. A. Gifford, C. T.; Chas. Mer- 
rill, secretary; I. O. O. F., George Watson, N. G., L. N. Jones, secretary; A. O. 
F. of A., Charles Croft, C. R.; E. H. Stanton Post No. 86, G. A. R., Jos. F. 
Smith, commander, A. L. Blair, adjutant. Of the members of this post but one 
member, Capt. H. G. York, was living in 1926. The churches were the Free Meth- 
odist, Rev. Chas. McKinley, pastor, and the Methodist Episcopal, Rev. George 
Frame. The latter church held services in the Haller schoolhouse every two weeks. 

Among the business men who advertised in the Times were Chris Duerr, shoe- 
maker; William Murphy, butcher; Tvete & Johnson, the pioneer merchants; 
Marsh & Brown, grocers; A. L. Blair, real estate; C. H. Pautze, barber, and the 
hotels, Walker House (hotel, Pat J. Cull, bar, E. A. Hill), St. Paul House, G. A. 
Rae, Arlington Hotel, and Ferguson & Robertson. The new school building was 
completed at Haller in June, and the county commissioners yranted Percy Palmer 
the waterworks franchise for both Haller and Arlington. The organization of a 
band, with Prof. Carl A. Sperati, as instructor, and the production of a home 
talent play which was pronounced “fine” although but one week was taken for re- 
hearsals and to paint the special scenery, were among the noteworthy events. Mem- 
bers of this home talent troupe were J. F. Matthews, F. C. McKew, Frank Kester, 
Charles Murphy, Miss Chadwick, Miss Morris, Mrs. Anna Sichman, Mrs. F. C. 
McKew and Mrs. O. C. Thornton. 


HALLER SURRENDERS 


It was not until 1896, that Haller threw up its hands in final surrender to the 
inevitable and its business houses moved to a more central location, but the surren- 
der was not complete as the “McMahon addition”, which lay between the two 
towns, was the objective of the exodus. The George Murphy meat market started 
the procession, in September, then Tvete & Johnson bought the lots occupied by 
Joseph Ferguson’s residence and moved the big store a quarter of a mile, on rollers 
with block and tackle. Doctor Teagar, Chris Duerr and Charles Buckman soon 
followed suit. The Times office had already been moved and the paper at 
last reluctantly changed its name as well, becoming The Arlington Times. The 
removal of the business houses quickly brought about the final discontinuance of the 
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postoffice and Doctor Teagar wound up the affairs of the office and turned it over 
to Postmaster Moran of Arlington in December. As a result of changing admin- 
istration, Moran, democrat, was succeeded by John Z. Jones, republican, as post- 
master in June, 1897, and in January, 1898, the office was moved to new quarters, 
next door to the St. Paul Hotel, from the Moran hardware store where it had been 
located for seven years. 


SEPARATE SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


But while united in business and social life each town maintained its separate 
school system. J. E. Phelps, J. Z. Jones and G. A. Rae were directors and F. B. 
Davis clerk of District No. 16, and J. H. Persun, L. Mose, H. McKilligan were 
directors and C. J. Murphy, clerk, of District No. 30 in 1896, and both districts 
went their separate ways. Mrs. R. A. Smail opened a subscription school, with 
thirty pupils, at Haller, in January, 1896, and she was connected with the schools 
of that town until June, 1897, when she left to accept a position at Everett. Prof. 
Stafford opened a night school at Haller, at the same time, and this was attended 
by many of the young men and women of the place. The first graded school opened 
at Arlington in March, 1896, for a three months’ term with Prof. J. N. Sinclair 
and Mrs. Addie Howard as the teaching force. Prof. G. A. Croxford had charge 
of the Haller school in 1897, when it became necessary to complete the upper room 
of the building and to employ a second teacher, Miss Hannah McDonald, to take 
charge of the primary department. Prof. I. C. Karr and Professor Cook were at 
the head of the Arlington schools in 1897-1898, but when Mr. Cook asked an ad- 
vance in salary, Mrs. Johanna McKenzie was installed in his place, with Mrs. 
McCain as assistant. The first commencement exercises of the Arlington school 
were held in June, 1899; Ethel Hanson and Otis Cull being the first to receive 
diplomas. 


CHURCHES BUILT IN ARLINGTON 


In 1896 was inaugurated the era of church building for Arlington. Having re- 
ceived aid from the Church Extension Bureau, the Free Methodists were able to 
complete their church and dedicate it by January 26, 1896. Reverend McReynolds 
was then pastor and he was succeeded by Reverend Stayt who returned to the 
Everett-Snohomish charge when he in turn was succeeded by Rev. J. N. West, 
who came from Blaine. Arlington was but one charge on a circuit, however, at 
this time. 

Catholic activities began in May, 1896, when Thos. McMahon donated a site 
for a church building in his addition. Rev. Father T. Van Holderbeke, familiarly 
known as “Father Van’, celebrated mass at the Arlington schoolhouse during the 
summer and the lots were not cleared until September. “Father Van” was born in 
Belgium and educated at the American College at Louvain. He was ordained on 
June 24, 1887, and began his work as a priest in Washington the following Sep- 
tember. He was first stationed at Walla Walla and was next sent to the Snoho- 
mish mission. He not only cared for the Snohomish congregation but his sched- 
ule included week day services at Gilman, Arlington, Sauk, Snoqualmie, Edmonds, 
Hartford, Cherry Valley, Granite Falls and Pueblo. He was a popular and, cer- 
tainly, a hard working servant of his church. Work began on the Catholic church 
building in November, 1896, and it was dedicated by “Father Van’, the following 
summer. 
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The Methodist Episcopal Church was organized by Rev. George W. Frame, 
who came to Arlington for that purpose in the summer of 1896. Foundations for 
a 24+ by 40 structure were laid in September and the work of building was started, 
but it was delayed by the hard times and was not resumed until the following 
August when help was received from the Church Extension Society. It was an- 
nounced then, that ‘a cupola and belfrey will be built and the building plastered. 
and painted”. Rev. George W. Frame was one of the well known Methodist cir- 
cuit riders of that day and he had also gained prominence as a political factor. He 
was born at Macomb, IIl., April 27, 1862. He taught school in Iowa and Nebraska 
and came to Snohomish in 1891. He served as a clerk in the Legislature and was 
court stenographer for Judge Denney, leaving this work to enter the ministry, in 
1894. He was sent to Marysville in 1895, and Arlington was added to his pastor- 
ate in 1896. This Marysville-Arlington circuit was divided in 1898 and Rev. 
Ysaac Dillon given the Arlington charge. This church was not completed and 
ready for dedication until June 5, 1898: Rev. H. D. Brown of Seattle delivering 
the dedicatory sermon. 


CLOSING YEARS OF CENTURY 


Reviewing Arlington history briefly during the closing years of the century 
there are found many evidences of enterprise and progress, as well as some re- 
verses of fortune. The majority of the public enterprises were carried through by 
popular subscriptions rather than by taxation. In 1896, a second cable suspension 
foot bridge was built across the South Stillaguamush, near Haller. In June of the 
same year funds were solicited for the building of a jail, or “skookum house”; in 
November $3,000 was raised to start a creamery. Again, in 1897, the citizens met 
with H. H. McMasters of Snohomish to plan the erection of a cheese factory, and 
in 1899, they were discussing a telephone project. Many of these projects failed, 
but in 1897 A. B. Palmer let the contracts to dig the trenches for the waterworks 
and a system was installed, four-inch pipes carrying the water supply from a stream 
on Kent's prairie, a mile distant; and in 1899 the Sunset Telephone installed its 
lines, Mrs. M. M. Gray being the first “Central”. Mining as well as logging made 
Arlington a busy place, in 1897, as it was outfitting headquarters for many pros- 
pectors. Mining also did much to deplete its population, for in no section was the 
Alaska craze more virulent, in 1897, than along the Stillaguamish Valley. J. W. 
Nordstrom, N. Scogolson, Robert Kernaghan, J. J. Sheehan, A. B. Palmer and 
John Pearson were among the first to leave. Al Gifford went to Alaska in search 
of wealth and was at Dawson City when his wife died at Arlington, June 24, 1899. 
A. J. Hill went also, and the community was grieved and shocked to learn that he 
had ended his own life at Skaguay, July 18, 1899. Many returned from the Far 
North with fortunes much: improved, as luck seemed to be with the Stillaguamish 
adventurers. Mrs. Gifford was well known throughout the county. Before coming 
to Arlington she had been proprietress of the Riverside Hotei at Snohomish. The 
Giffords owned the townsite of Arlington originally and retained a large part of it 
and both were prominent in the business and social life of the town. Another 
death which affected the community was that of John P. Anderson, civil engineer, 
who died at the home of his daughter, Mrs. Roberts, March 30, 1898. In 1896 
there was a serious epidemic of diphtheria which thoroughly frightened the people. 
Among the deaths from this scourge were those of three in the Ostrand family. 

Miscellaneous items tell of the appointment of C. L. Marsh as United States 
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commissioner, to succeed himself as United States circuit court commissioner, the 
new office having many added powers; the installation of the first cream separator 
in the vicinity by J. W. Jackson, in March, 1898; the burning of the Arlington 
Lumber Company plant, in July, 1899, when it was thought that the whole town 
was doomed and the fire was only subdued by the use of salt and water; and the 
passing of an old landmark when the Kennedy Hotel was torn down, in Novem- 
ber, 1899. This was the bicycle era and Arlington was much interested in machines 
and records. W. G. Letson and R. H. Palmer established one record when they 
made the twelve miles to Marysville in one hour and twenty minutes, and Murphy, 
the bicycle dealer, sold seventeen machines in two weeks. The only new lodge 
recorded was Viola Lodge No. 110 of the Order of Rebekahs, organized in May, 
1897, and instituted by a team from Snohomish. Kate Adams was at the head of 
this lodge and Isia Smith was secretary. 


ARLINGTON SINCE 1900 


The new century opened auspiciously with the formation of Arlington’s first 
Commercial Club. “Thomas Moran was president and Dr. W. F. Oliver, secretary, 
and there were seventeen members, who agreed to pay dues of $1 per month. This 
club promoted an effort to unite the school districts, but the proposition was lost 
at the special election held in March, 1900; the vote being: Arlington, yes, 99; 
no, 15; Haller, yes, 23; no, 37. While receiving a large total majority it failed 
because it was necessary to carry in both towns. Haller gradually changed, how- 
ever, from a business to a residence center, noted for its handsome lawns, and the 
west part of the old townsite was purchased by M. J. Dorgan for farm purposes. 
The removal of the A. O. U. W. Hall to Arlington, in April, 1900, fairly stripped 
Haller of anything but homes, the four store buildings remaining being used as 
dwellings. The Commercial Club also inaugurated proceedings looking to the con- 
solidation and incorporation of the towns, calling a meeting to consider the matter 
in July, 1900, but public sentiment was not ripe for it. Guie of Marysville proposed 
the establishment of a private bank, in September, 1900, but in its stead the Ar- 
lington State Bank was founded, by C. E. Bingham and others, and it has func- 
tioned for the good of the community ever since. A few of the memorable events 
of 1901 were the second epidemic of diphtheria which was so virulent that the county 
commissioners were asked for aid in combating it; the post office robbery, when the 
safe was blown open and the robbers escaped with some $200, and the incendiary 
fires by which the new dry goods and millinery store of S. A. Choate was totally 
destroyed and the drug store, in the Moran Building damaged. A reward of $200 
was offered for the arrest of the firebug, but he was not apprehended. 

By 1902, the towns had become so closely identified that opposition to formal 
consolidation had disappeared and Arlington and Haller were ready to present a 
united front to the world as one, incorporated, city. The first election as an incor- 
poration was held May 5, 1903, and the first officers were J. M. Smith, mayor, 
Adolph Behrens, treasurer, C. H. Tracy, clerk; Neil Brown, W. G. Fowler, C. A. 
Hudson, D. S. Baker and J. B. Riley councilmen. 

The great event of the years 1900 and 1901, was the extension of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad up the North Fork, twenty-eight miles, to Darrington, and this 
constituted what may be termed the third epoch in the development and settlement 
of the Stillaguamish Valley. 
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Other important industrial developments during the period between 1900 and 
1910 included the construction, in 1905, of a logging railroad from Marysville to 
Bryant and eastward into a large stand of virgin timber. This road, known as the 
Marysville & Northern, was built by the Stimson Mill Company and was about 
twenty miles in length. The logging operations it served continued until the sum- 
mer of 1926. 

In 1908-1909 the Ebey Logging Company constructed twenty miles of standard 
railway from Ebey Slough to their newly-established camp on Jim Creek, the 
road being known as the Marysville & Arlington. This road was later extended 
ten miles as the logging operations receded. These enterprises have been important 
factors in sustaining the business community during the period of transition from 
lumbering, which was practically the sole pioneer industry, to farming, which is 
rapidly becoming the major source of wealth in Arlington’s trade territory. 

Arlington, one of the most attractive and busy inland cities of Snohomish 
County, with an ideal square mile of improved townsite situated at the forks of 
the Stillaguamish River, is the commercial and industrial center of a remarkably 
productive farm and timber district in which it has no competitor as a trading and 
shipping center. It is one of the principal freight-originating stations of the north 
line of the Northern Pacific Railroad and accommodates the junction with the 
Darrington branch of that system, while its paved highways radiate from the city 
in three directions, the main highway artery being the splendid cement pavement 
extending from the city westerly to a junction with the Pacific Highway. It 1s the 
gateway to the northeastern forest and mineral wealth of Snohomish County, of the 
wonderful scenic and recreation resources characteristic of the upper forks of the 
picturesque Stillaguamish River. Dairying has up to this time constituted the lead- 
ing agricultural industry, more than 5,000 cows being maintained in the immedi- 
ately tributary country, and the Snohomish County Dairymen’s Association own- 
ing and operating a great milk condensing plant there, having a daily capacity of 
100,000 pounds of raw milk and having equipment for the manufacturing of pow- 
dered milk for the Eastern and Alaskan markets, the entire plant being under the 
direction of General Manager Carl Christensen. Timber industries, however, from 
the beginning in 1890 up to the present time have constituted the principal indus- 
trial activity and resource of the city and district, there being ten logging camps in 
the neighboring territory, employing approximately 1,000 men, and eight plants 
manufacturing lumber or shingles, or both. 

Haller City was established late in 1888, but the plat of Arlington was filed 
more than a month prior to Haller City’s, the former March 15 and the latter April 
24, 1890. Arlington townsite was an inspiration of J. W. McLeod of the Earl 
& McLeod Construction Company, then building the Seattle, Lake Shore & East- 
ern Railroad. McLeod is said to have named the town in honor of Lord Henry 
Arlington, a member of the notorious “Cabal” cabinet of Charles II. of England. 
Thomas McMahon then platted McMahon’s addition on the forty acres between the 
rival townsites, and this became the present business center of Arlington, while 
McMahon stampeded to Alaska, and the steamboat on which he sailed to return to 
his first love was wrecked in a storm and he was drowned. 


ARLINGTON INCORPORATED 


Arlington was incorporated as a city of the third class May 25, 1903, with J. M. 
Smith mayor, serving eight years; W. G. Fowler, C. A. Hudson, D. S. Baker and 
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Neil Brown, councilmen; C. H. Tracy, city clerk; A. Behrens, treasurer; L. New- 
ton Jones, city attorney, serving as such until the present time, with the exception 
of three years, in each of which he resigned, and James Lemarion, marshal, the 
latter serving only three months, when he was succeeded by N. 5. Berridge, now 
deputy sheriff, who served as city marshal many years. In 1905 Geo. Murphy was 
commissioned chief of the newly-equipped fire department; the fire department 
being then equipped with a hosecart and 500 feet of hose, and having fifty-two 
volunteer firemen enrolled. Loren Thomas was assistant chief. Chief Murphy 
served hut one year and was succeeded by C. J. Warren, who has been chief ever 
since except for two years as mayor, 1920-21, during which time Charles H. Tracy 
was chief. In 1926 Fire Chief Warren's force includes twenty-five firemen, four 
of whom are in continuous service twenty-four hours a day and sleep in the cen- 
tral fire station, City Hall Building. A. F. Bundt is assistant chief, C. H. Tracy 
is captain of the hose truck, Grover Hinman is captain of the chemical truck and 
equipment, the paraphernalia including 245 feet of extension ladders on a modern 
auto truck and small ladders, and two 30-gallon chemical tanks, and with its 
efficiency of personnel and equipment is given a paid department rating and stand- 
ing, resulting in a 20 per cent reduction in Arlington fire insurance rates; credit 
for which, however, is shared by the new city water supply system. 


WATER AND LIGHT SYSTEMS 


The present city water system is supplied from the Stillaguamish River, the 
intake being elaborately equipped with a filtration system, insuring a pure moun- 
tain water supply for domestic use, Stone & Webster, the present owners, having 
perfected this improvement in 1925 at a cost of $40,000. The plant, with the elec- 
tric light and power system, was originally established by the Arlington Water, 
Light & Power Company, organized and incorporated by Neil Brown, Thos. Mo- 
ran, Nels K. Tvete, September 11, 1905. The company obtained a franchise and 
built what is known as the Jim Creek dam and reservoir, about seven miles east’ 
and up the river from the city. On June 12, 1916, the entire property was sold to 
Warner Marshall of Boston, Mass., for $98,000, this price being somewhat under 
the total cost of the system. Marshall then transferred the property to the Stone 
& Webster subsidiary corporation, Puget Sound Power & Light Company, but the 
old Arlington Company collected all bills receivable up to the time of the transfer 
to Marshall, enabling it to recover in cash the full original cost of the plant. The 
gravity pressure 1s unusually strong, being ninety pounds to the inch in the business 
district and sixty pounds in residential sections: there are twenty-four two-connec- 
tion and seven one-way hydrants, with three more to be installed this year. Nego- 
tiations and agitation for purchase of the water system by the city, to be financed 
by issuance of utility bonds, interested municipal circles during 1926, but the city 
government hesitates to accept the first price named by the company. 


PRESENT CITY OFFICIALS 


Arlington maintains an excellent financial position, with an assessed valua- 
tion in 1926 of $632,140, an increase of $21,219 over the preceding year, and its 
total bonded debt is only $27,000—$22,000 ten- and twenty-year 5 per cent bonds 
for the combination city hall building erected in 1925, and $5,000 for the trunk 
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sewer extension, 1925. The municipal tax levy is 15 mills, and there are sixteen 
local improvement districts. The present city officers, elected in March, 1926, are: 
Mayor R. W. Shaw, Councilmen Hiram W. Baker, C. J. Warren, Harold Murphy, 
W. H. Fowler and John Haley; Clerk W. T. Dilley, Marshal John A. Cyra, Treas- 
urer H. G. Foster, Attorney L. N. Jones, Health Officer W. F. Oliver, Fire Chief 
C. J. Warren. 


PIONEER ASSOCIATION 


On September 2, 1912, a large number of the pioneers of the Stillaguamish 
Valley celebrated Labor day with an outdoor picnic and entertainment in B. C. 
Schlomann's grove, Arlington. The general arrangements committee included Neil 
Brown, B. C. Schlomann, L. Morse, Charles Marshall and Dr. W. F. Oliver; in- 
vitation committee, Mrs. Jasper Sill, Mrs. Rose Armstrong and James Blackie; 
music, Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Suttles and Mrs. M. C. Teagar. This affair was so 
genuine a success that it was decided to repeat it annually, as a reunion of the old 
settlers of the Stillaguamish. Thus the Stillaguamish Pioneers Association was 
formed. In 1915 the reunion was held in Wrage’s grove, Arlington, September 6. 
Officers elected at that time were: W. F. Oliver, president; D. O. Pearson, vice 
president; M. M. McCaulley, secretary; C. H. Tracy, treasurer. McCaulley was 
an old G. A. R. veteran; and acted as secretary until he became too ill, resigning 
on May 6, 1917, a few weeks before his death. Doctor Oliver then appointed D. S. 
Baker as secretary, and he served until 1921, when Editor C. L. Marsh of the Ar- 
lington Times was elected to the position and served until the fifteenth annual 
meeting, August 12, 1926, when he resigned and was succeeded by Mrs. Archie 
Naylor. 

By 1925 there were ninety-six members on the roll, the officers being Dr. W. F. 
Oliver, president ; Jackson H. Persun, vice president; C. L. Marsh, secretary, and 
Charles H. Tracy, treasurer, while the fifteenth annual meeting, August 12, 1926, 
closed with 136 names on the roll, and the organization became the Snohomish 
County Association of Washington Pioneers. The officers at this time are: Jack- 
son H. Persun, president; Senator George Murphy, vice president; Mrs. Archie 
Naylor, secretary, and C. H. Tracy, treasurer. The principal speaker at the 1926 
meeting was Curator W. P. Bonney of the Washington State Historical Museum, 
Tacoma, and there was an entertaining literary, musical and speaking program, 
with an attendance of more than 200. D. O. Pearson and William Whitfield, octo- 
genarian pioneers of Stanwood and Snohomish, respectively, addressed the assem- 
bly, and Mrs. Constance Marsh Keller of Spokane, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. C. 
L. Marsh, sang “When Irish Eyes Are Smiling” and “A Perfect Day” with de- 
lightful effect. 


PIONEER PARK 


The people of Arlington have always taken an active interest in preserving the 
records of the pioneers of the Stillaguamish Valley, and the city at the forks of the 
river is entitled to much credit for the final establishment of Pioneer Park at its 
southern border and the success of the annual meetings. 

In 1916, M. Berckenmier, an old pioneer of the Arlington district, presented 
to the Association what has since been known as Pioneer Park, situated on the 
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main highway at the south boundary of the city of Arlington and consisting of 
eight and one-fourth acres of cleared land, with a lusty rill having its source in a 
number of living springs coursing through the near center of the area. The gift 
was conditioned upon the Association making improvements on the land to the extent 
of $1,500. Mr. Berckenmier not long afterward concluded that this condition had 
been fulfilled, and accordingly turned over a deed to the property. Energetic 
members of the Association have erected on the property a Pioneer lodge or 
assembly hall, 30 by 70 feet, built of peeled timbers set vertically to form the walls, 
the timbers being split, the round side being outward and the flat, smooth surface 
inside the building to form a flat wall. There is a huge fireplace at the west center, 
a large range and kitchen equipment, as well as running water piped from the neigh- 
boring creamery plant. At these annual gatherings the walls of the lodge present an 
interesting collection of pictures, photographs and other historic exhibits. Mrs. L. 
Sinclair, nee Fowler, born at Mukilteo in 1862 and who was the first white child 
born in Snohomish County, was the oldest attendant at the 1926 meeting, in point of 
years’ residence, although August Pierson, aged 83, who stayed at Utsaladdy for a 
short time in 1860, was also in attendance, as well as H. G. York and William Whit- 
field, both of whom had resided in the county since 1865. 


MUNICIPAL PARK 


The city of Arlington also maintains a thoroughly improved urban park, cailed 
Municipal Park, having an area of three and a quarter acres, on which the finest 
natural tree growth has been conserved. This park not only affords well equipped 
camping accommodations for automobile tourists, the facilities including an at- 
tractive and comfortable community house, tables, benches and four outdoor 
masonry camp stoves with grates; but has a regular stadium which has become 
the popular outdoor forum and public assemblage theater of the community for 
all sorts of events. There is also a fascinating playground for the children, equipped 
with swings and chutes, with a menagerie of wild animals and birds near by. The 
city fathers have been levying $300 a year for this park, and popular active pride 
and interest have served to make this sum ample for its admirable upkeep. 


MUNICIPAL BUILDING 


The new Arlington municipal building is a real ornament, situated on a busy 
corner of the principal business street, Railroad (now often called Olympic) 
Avenue, at its intersection with Third Street, built in 1925 of reinforced cement 
and first occupied in December of that year. The city government was fortunate in 
obtaining so choice a location for its home, a corner area having eighty-five feet 
frontage on Railroad Avenue and sixty-five feet on Third Street, the purchase 
price being only $1,000. The project was provided for by ordinance passed in 
May, 1924, including the issuance of bonds of $22,000, and construction was begun 
in July, 1924, by Jens Jenson, Arlington building contractor. The structure is 
seventy-five feet in length on Railroad and fifty-five feet on Third, two full stories, 
providing an excellent ground floor central station for the fire department equip- 
ment, with sleeping apartments for firemen in connection, while at the corner on the 
lower floor is the Arlington Public Library. On the second floor are the city de- 
partments, council chamber and an apartment that has been used as headquarters 
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by Arlington Post No. 76, American Legion, Tmbedded in cement on the Railroad 
Avenue face of the street intersection corner of the structure is a great bronze 
memorial tablet, two feet square, bearing in strong raised lettering the following 
enduring remembrance of the seven young men of Arlington who laid down 
their lives for their country during the World war: 


“For God and Country 
“In honor of the boys of the town of -Arlington who paid the 
supreme sacrifice in the World War, 1914-1918: 


Malcolm MacLaren Johnstone Joe H. Wallis 
Louis Francis Rogers Chester W. Wilson 
Oscar Adolph Sideen Joseph Bruseth 


Martin Nerland.” 
AMERICAN LEGION POST 


Arlington Post No. 76, American Legion, was organized in 1920 with fifteen 
charter members, of whom Warren Perrigo and Jack Fay are still members. Rob- 
ert V. Johnstone was the first post commander. In May, 1926, the post bought the 
popular Firemen's Pavilion, on McLeod Avenue near Third Street, for $2,000, in 
addition assuming payment of outstanding debts against the establishment, amount- 
ing to about $400. This property was built and designed for community enter- 
tainment purposes, and has an admirable dance floor, 50 by 90 feet in dimensions ; 
dance hall lobby, rest rooms, and apparel check rooms are in a two-story annex; it 
is now popularly known as American Legion Pavilion. The officers of the post in 
1926 are: Jack Healy, commander; Peter Jenson, first vice commander; Roy 
Carver, second vice commander; Edward Soper, adjutant; Ray Farrell, chaplain; 
Leonard Murphy, sergeant-at-arms. The active membership of the post in 1926 is 
sixty-one. The ladies of the American Legion Auxiliary maintain an active or- 
ganization, devoted to the welfare of the men who served in the army and navy 
and their dependents, and affording the dominant social features of the Legion’s ac- 
tivities, its secretary, Mrs. W. E. Mansfield, keeping in close touch with the under- 
takings of the Legion post, so that the Auxiliary is always prepared with timely 
assistance. | 


ARLINGTON POSTOFFICE 


Arlington's postoffice enjoys a background rich in the early history of the upper 
Stillaguamish country, where the now almost extinct town of Jewel City was 
founded by Jasper Sill on his homestead a short distance up the river from Haller 
City. He became postmaster of Jewel City and in April, 1890, platted the town, the 
postoffice being absorbed by Haller City, and its postoffice in turn being absorbed 
by Arlington. Mr. and Mrs. Jasper (Susie) Sill had previously been prominent 
pioneers of Stanwood and Florence. The Arlington postoffice was established in 
September, 1890, in Thomas Moran's hardware store, which was at the present lo- 
cation of the Arlington Hardware Co.'s store on Railroad Avenue, and the pro- 
phetic but tragically ill-fated Thomas McMahon was the first postmaster. McMahon 
was succeeded by A. J. Hill, who served a term, and then removed to Everett, which 
was his permanent home at the time of his tragic death by his own hand on July 
18, 1899, at Skagway, Alaska, where he was operating a branch hardware store 
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for Allen Bros., Seattle; while McMahon lost his life in Alaskan waters by 
drowning as a passenger on a steamboat that was wrecked. Chas. H. Runkle 
was commissioned postmaster in 1914 and served continuously up to the time of his 
death, in February, 1921. Miss Bessie Snoddy, who is still a clerk in the office, 
succeeded him as acting postmistress, until the present postmaster, S. G. Buell, a 
pioneer of 1892, was appointed to the position in 1922. In 1910 the postoffice was 
removed to the new W. H. Ford brick building on Third Street near Railroad 
Avenue. In 1911 it became a third class office, and advanced to the second class 
July 1, 1920, the village system of free mail delivery being established on April 
1, 1920. The cash receipts of the office during the last six years show an annual 
increase steadily of from 6 to 10 per cent, the total receipts for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1926, exceeding $12,500. The Arlington office has absorbed the former 
‘postoffices of Haller, Pilchuck, Trafton, Cicero, Sisco, Getchell and Jordan, and 
now maintains five rural mail delivery routes covering the surrounding territory for 
distances of from ten to seventeen miles. It is a far cry now to the time when 
Silvana was the nearest postoffice for the interior Stillaguamish region up to 1890; 
then came Jewel City, still in evidence above Lincoln Bridge over the South Fork, 
which was the first postoffice established east of Silvana, but was absorbed the 
following year by Haller City. Yet, through the Arlington central office, the set- 
tlers along the highways are now served daily at the gates of their own homes, 
which is acceptable compensation for the discontinuance of the small neigh- 
borhood offices. 


COM MERCIAL CLUB 


The business and professional men and property owners seem to have been 
markedly successful in maintaining a community spirit of organized codperation as 
well in city affairs as in voluntary efforts for the upbuilding and welfare of the city 
and tributary country. The Arlington Commercial Club has for years exem- 
plified this spirit, and with its present membership of sixty-five men actively 
working for community progress and welfare, it is a constructive force of essen- 
tial importance to the entire Arlington district. In 1917 this club invested $1,400 
in the purchase of a large two-story structure and lot at the corner of McLeod 
Avenue and Second Street, and considerably remodeled and improved the property 
with a view to making it a sort of community social center. It is a large building 
and includes a commodious auditorium, social hall, as well as living and other 
convenient apartments. The officers and members devote much of their attention 
and time to the study of city affairs, cooperative with and auxiliary to the city coun- 
cil. Beginning early in 1926 the club initiated and carried to a successful con- 
clusion the first of an indefinite series of annual surveys of the municipality, 
under three main headings: Municipal, School District and Agricultural Commun- 
ity. The first of these annual surveys, with well-considered conclusions, comments 
and recommendations, was completed and adopted by the club March 1, 1926. The 
committee appointed by President J. A. Gray for this survey was composed of 
the following: Dtrector of Survey, Editor C. L. Marsh of the Arlington Times ; 
Municipal, Mayor R. W. Shaw, C. J. Warren, Secretary H. G. Foster; Schools, 
W. IF. Martin, S. D. Boyer, Dr. E. C. Leach; Agricultural Community, Senator 
George Murphy, Carl Christensen and A. F. West. In each of these departments 
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an intensive investigation was made, and the report gave a comprehensive out- 
line of the present status, to which were added comments frankly stated, together 
with recommendations relating to improvements or extensions more or less urgent- 
ly needed or desirable, thus forming the basis for the club’s civic development pro- 
gram for the ensuing year. The officers of the Arlington Commercial Club in 
1926 are: J. A. Gray, president; L. C. Palmer, treasurer, and Hiram G. Foster, 
secretary. 


ARLINGTON MEN'S CLUB 


Another men’s organization that is very popular and active, but which is more 
cultural and studious in its aims, although its essays, papers and discussions often 
are concerned with problems or developments of the city or district, is the Arling- 
ton Men’s Club, which was originally founded by Jack Dunston, now a resident of 
Portland, Ore., at a meeting held in the basement of the First Congregational 
Church. The club and its admirable programs devoted to the enlightenment of its 
members upon up-to-date topics, as well as research subjects, have grown steadily 
in popularity, and it now maintains a membership of one hundred. J. V. H. Verd 
is president, and J. C. Carpenter secretary. 


SCHOOL SYSTEM 


One of the most admirable public school systems of this region of Puget 
Sound is that of the little city of Arlington, which, although boasting a population of 
a little less than two thousand, has succeeded by consolidating adjacent suburban and 
rural districts in forming a single consolidated school district (No. 320) embracing 
138.5 square miles, with an assessed valuation of $2,455,681 in 1925, and a tax levy 
of 15.4 mills in 1926, according to the Commercial Club survey. This consolidation 
has brought about one of the most complete high school and grade school estab- 
lishments in Snohomish County, the grade schools of the city employing a staff 
of twenty-nine teachers at an average salary of $1,196.38, and an enrollment of 
close to nine hundred; while the Union High School has a faculty of fifteen teachers, 
with an average salary of $1,522. There are thirteen public school buildings in the 
district, valued at $151,000. Twelve auto busses are engaged daily to bring 444 
of the more distant children to and from school. The total budget for the 
1925-26 school year was $92,000, while the bonded indebtedness was $44,000 and 
the warrant debt $4,000. G. W. Hinman is the district executive secretary and W. 
F. Martin chairman of the board of directors of the district, who maintain a 
salaried secretary or district clerk. The high school curriculum and equipment 
include practical courses in regional industry, one noteworthy phase of which is the 
agricultural department, operated under the Smith-Hughes act in agreement with 
the state and federal governments. In 1925-26, forty-five boys taking this course 
carried farm projects home after school closed to be worked out during the summer 
vacation under the supervision of the professor in charge, who serves throughout 
the twelve months and is paid jointly by the federal, state and district govern- 
ments; this instruction includes animal husbandry, poultry and cow testing and 
all lines of agriculture and horticulture, and practical home work is required. The 
former districts of Silvana, Oso, Cicero, Lakewood, Bryant, Pilchuck and Edge- 
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comb are included in this consolidated district, the Bryant-Pilchuck district being 
added in 1926. 


WOMEN’S CIVIC CLUB 


The Women’s Civic Club of Arlington, first organized in the Commercial Club 
rooms in 1914, and admitted to membership in the Washington State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs in 1918, has been an inspiring and helpful factor in the affairs 
of the city, especially in war relief and welfare work. Its first officers were: 
Mrs. J. E. Harris, president; Mrs. A. J. Suttles, vice president, and later the sec- 
ond president, and there were twenty members. Since that time the membership of 
this intelligent and wide-awake organization has been doubled, and the officers 
in 1926 are: Mrs. E. C. Leach, president; Mrs. Newton Field, vice president ; 
Mrs. John P. Enselman, secretary-treasurer, and Mrs. Harold Vosberg, corres- 
ponding secretary. The club now holds its meetings usually in the Commercial 
Club house, but sometimes in the homes of the officers or members. Members who 
have served as president of the club up to the present time are: Mrs. J. E. Harris, 
Mrs. A. J. Suttles, Mrs. W. H. Seymour, Mrs. H. D. Dunn, Mrs. L. C. Palmer, 
Mrs. E. N. Adams (two terms), Mrs. H. G. Hodge, Mrs. J. A. Jacobson, Mrs. W. 
F. Martin, Mrs. Fred G. Verd, Mrs. Robert W. Shaw and Mrs. E. C. Leach. 
One of the most commendable services of this organization has been to provide 
fresh milk for the undernourished children of the city throughout the last eight 
years. The acquisition and improvement of beautiful Terrace Park, three and a 
quarter acres off the east end of Fifth Street, in constructive codperation with 
the Arlington Commercial Club and city council, also stands today as an enduring 
exemplification of the civic ideals and usefulness of the Civic Club, which al- 
ways in many directions has demonstrated its interest in community welfare in a 
practical way requiring much sacrifice of time and active effort. 


OTHER WOMEN’S ORGANIZATIONS 


There are several other active organizations of women, including a strong 
P. E. O. Club, Order of the Eastern Star and the Degree of Honor Protective 
Association, Charity No. 31, the latter being one of the most flourishing Degree of 
Honor lodges in the state, having at this time a membership of 207, with a juvenile 
branch membership of sixty-nine. Charity Lodge No. 31, Degree of Honor, was 
first organized in September, 1900, with a charter membership of fourteen, and the 
selection of the following officers: Ida Handley, president; Mary Kernaghan, 
vice president; Duncan Frazier, secretary. The first meeting was held in Mrs. 
Handley’s dressmaking shop, located where the Moran Hotel now stands. The 
drill team of the Arlington lodge has won the championship of the state at three 
successive biennial state conventions of the Degree of Honor, in 1921, 1923 and 
1925, and Miss Mary Kernaghan of Arlington is at this time president of the State 
of Washington Degree of Honor, elected at Olympia in April, 1925, for the two-year 
term, and represented the state as president at the National Degree of Honor con- 
vention held in Chicago, June 7 to 11, 1926. Present officers of the local lodge are: 
Bertha Stilwell, president; Myrtle Lamp, past president; Queenie Batcheldor, vice 
president; Christie Waterman, second vice president; Madeline Thompson, sec- 
retary; Bertha Benedict, financial secretary, and Lillie Walker, treasurer. 
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Arlington Lodge No. 129, Free and Accepted Masons, was organized June 10, 
1903, and is fully representative of its territory, having an active membership of 
110. Although the lodge has not yet erected a Masonic Temple, its officers and 
members have long had such a project in mind, and in 1916 the organization pur- 
chased a fine site at the intersection of Railroad Avenue and Division Street, 120 
by 160 feet in size, where the future temple is to be materialized. The present 
officers are: George Stever, worthy master; LL. C. Palmer, senior warden; W. H. 
lLoat, Junior warden; J. B. Ellis, secretary, and H. W. Sessoms, treasurer. Meet- 
ings are held the second and fourth Wednesdays. 

The Arlington lodge of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows is an old and 
strong organization, and when its original Odd Fellows Hall was destroyed by 
fire, in January, 1916, the larger and more modern structure that replaced it has 
been shared by the lodge with other local fraternal orders that had no home of 
their own. The Modern Woodmen of America are also commendably represented 
by a vigorous local lodge. 

Arlington Lodge No. 147, Knights of Pythias, was organized in 1912, and at 
this time has an active membership of eighty. The present officers are: R. W. 
Cross, chancellor commander; O. V. Church, V. C.; W. T. Dilley, K. R. S.; C. J. 
Warren, M. of F.; L. G. Steer, M. of E.; W. E. Mansfield, prelate; H. A. Foster, 
M. W.; J. H. Walcott, M. at A.; R. E. Chatten, I. G., and W. E. Marr, O. G. 

Arlington Lodge No. 84, Ancient Order of United Workmen, has grown in 
popularity and increased in membership considerably within the last few years, 
and has grown to be such a substantial institution that it is now erecting one of 
the noteworthy modern lodge homes of Snohomish County. This project was 
decided upon early in 1926, and in July the entire problem of conducting the 
negotiations with architects and contractors and the business details connected 
with the erection of the building was delegated to a special building committee, 
composed of L. C. Palmer, C. J. Murphy and Luther Orr. This committee re- 
ceived numerous bids, and in August awarded the contract for the construction 
of the cement building to Daniel and Chas. J. Solie of Everett for $24,600, and 
for installation of the heating plant to H. D. Dunn of Arlington for $6,100, which 
includes plumbing throughout the building. The building will be entirely of 
reinforced concrete, 76 by 110 feet, two stories, with three retail store rooms on 
the ground floor, and three suites of offices on the second floor, apart from the 
lodge and social equipment. There will be two lodge rooms, one 48 by 56 feet 
and having a hard maple dance floor, the other 25 by 38 feet; a dining or banquet 
room 20 by 40, with kitchen in connection; also locker rooms, and a model suite 
including parlor and rest room for the ladies. When completed and furnished the 
establishment will have cost approximately $40,000. 


CHURCHES 


In the matter of houses of worship, Arlington easily ranks high for its popula- 
tion, and the church buildings are practically all of pleasing architecture, foremost 
among them being the shrines of Methodist Episcopal, Congregational, Catholic, 
J.utheran, Christian Science and Free Methodist denominations. These all en- 
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joy loyal and substantial congregations of earnest Christian people, for Arlington's 
population is predominantly composed of a high type of American citizenship. 


1926 BUSINESS SURVEY 


The Commercial Club’s 1926 survey of business and industry makes note 
of seven factories, employing sixty-three persons: twenty-two mechanical shops, 
employing seventy-nine ; thirty-seven stores, employing 109 persons; two banks, the 
pioneer twenty-six-year-old Arlington State Bank and the Citizens State Bank, 
with a combined capital of $55,000, deposits $868,311.07 (March 1, 1926), and 
resources of $944,595.43; professional men and women, sixty; doctors, seven: 
lawyers, three; veterinarian, one; optician, one; school teachers, forty-four. The 
Arlington mail service survey showed that the postoffice work was handled by the 
postmaster, two clerks and six carriers; mail was received and dispatched three 
times daily, out and in; there were five rural route services, the round trip mileage 
and number of private mail boxes served being, respectively: Route 1, 321% miles, 
178 boxes; No. 2, 30 miles, 160 boxes: No. 3, 36 miles, 151 boxes; No. 4, 34 miles, 
137 boxes; No. 5, 2534 miles, 122 boxes, making a total of 15814 miles covered 
daily, and 748 private mail boxes served. The Club advocated the extension of 
Route 2 over the Arlington Heights Road to Jim Creek, three and one-fourth 
miles, and the extension of Route 4 to Grand View, two and one-half miles. 


TIMBER INDUSTRY 


Timber resources and industries continue to be a mighty element of Arlington’s 
activity and progress. Not far from the city itself great bodies of primeval for- 
est wealth remain, enough to keep the present mill establishments busy for years 
to come. A suggestion of this persistence was noted in the Times of July 29, 1926, 
for on that day the longest cedar pole ever transported through that town, 110 feet 
long, three feet at the butt and ten inches at the top, passed on a truck and trailer in 
order to negotiate anticipated curves, on its way to Stanwood, where it was used 
to form a two-pole high-wire tower by the Puget Sound Power & Light Company, 
this perfectly straight timber having been cut on the old homestead of Dr. W. F. 
Oliver. It reminded old-timers of the famous 200-foot cedar pole from Arlington 
erected at the St. Louis World’s Fair in 1904—the world's tallest flagpole. 

But the people of all the Arlington district, as industrious and practically active 
as any beneath the sun, seem to have caught the idealistic outlook, moods and 
beauty-loving of the prolific virgin wealth of nature about them; they are a sociable, 
fun-loving, upward-looking lot. They enjoy many outdoor recreations, have nu- 
merous festivals and exhibitions, notably flower shows and grange fairs, and partici- 
pate in and contribute to all the big county shows. The Arlington Kennel Club, for 
example, headed by Dr. G. Unrau, veterinarian and dog fancier, held a competitive 
dog show at Arlington on August 24-25, 1926, which attracted owners of fancy 
and standard pedigreed canines from many places in the northwest, and which would 
have been a credit to any larger community. 

The future of Arlington looms brightly and is as certain as sunlight. It is 
the heart of a wonderfully resourceful region that will invite and reward the 
present as well as generations yet unborn. 


CHAPTER V 
THE DARRINGTON BRANCH 


BRYANT—TRAFTON—OSO—HAZEL—FORTSON—UP THE NORTH FORK—DAR- 
RINGTON--LATER DARRINGTON BRANCH—DARRINGTON A BEAUTY 
SPOT—DARRINGTON OF TODAY. | 


Thirty miles above Arlington on the north fork of the Stillaguamish is Dar- 
rington, the terminus of the branch of the Northern Pacific. Until 1888 all this 
region was almost an unknown land. Ralph Collingwood and his wife were the 
first permanent settlers above the forks, but there had been a few daring bache- 
lors in the country, most of whom had abandoned their claims in “Starvation 
Valley.” Mr. Collingwood a number of years ago wrote of his coming as follows: 
“On the first day of March, 1884, Mr. and Mrs. Collingwood, Ed Fisher and a 
Mr. Parks pitched their tents at the McEwan place, three miles up the north 
fork, and took possession of an abandoned bachelor cabin. They had been taken 
up the river in a canoe by Siwash John Friday and his kloochman, and had reached 
the place the third day after leaving Stanwood. That night a heavy snow fell 
and the next day the men began to cut a trail to Mr. Collingwood’s homestead 
claim three miles to the westward, which required eleven days. Then a cabin 
was built, the supplies packed in, and Mrs. Collingwood, the first white woman 
on the North Fork, took her canine bodyguard ‘Shep,’ and moved into her first 
forest home. Parks located on the D. S. Baker place, and during the summer 
James McCullough took up a claim that 1s now occupied by the river a mile 
west of Cooper’s shingle mill, and George Moore located on the Brazleton place 
and relinquished it to that family a year later.” Collingwood died February 5, 
1897, and in the thirteen years that he lived on the homestead, while Haller City 
and Arlington were being established, there had been surprisingly little change 
in the north country and settlers farther up the valley were facing almost the same 
conditions as to roads and transportation, that he did in 1884. 


BRYANT 


Samuel S. Ehrdahl found but five settlers when he arrived at what was later 
called Bryant, in 1885. This was north of the river and the first work of the 
settlers was to cut a trail to augment that great canoe highway. Later, with four 
months’ work, they made this trail a wagon road, but it was eight years before 
Ehrdahl could drive a wagon up to his house. This could not have been much 
of a handicap at first, however, as he had no wagon, no horse, and not even an 
ox until 1887. When he finally got a cow he had to pack the hay for her on 
his back for two miles. While Bryant became a station on the Seattle, Lakeshore 
& Eastern, its trade went largely to Arlington and it had a stronger individuality 
before the coming of the railroad than it did afterwards. During the county seat 
fight it was spoken of as one of the communities having a live literary club before 
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which the speakers for Snohomish and for Everett were invited. By 1906 Bryant 
had risen to the dignity of a store, a shingle mill, a depot and a saloon, with a 
few residences. Miss Mary Sumner was postmistress. 


TRAFTON 


Trafton, which was first known as Glendale, was next in the line of progress 
and it, too, had postoffice, school and store. Thomas Jefferson was the pioneer 
of this locality, coming in 1888 and paying ten dollars as fare for his journey bv 
canoe from Stanwood. He remained and prospered and at one time it was reported 
that a ledge of iron ore had been found on his land—for which he refused $8,000. 
Robert Maxwell, a soldier of the Civil war, who came from Ohio in 1890, was 
appointed postmaster when the office was created in 1891, and held the position 
for eleven years. He suffered a stroke of paralysis and was succeeded in office 
in 1902 by Alonzo W. Shafer, who came first to the region as a contractor on the 
grade for the Darrington branch. Doctor Fulton practiced at Trafton, where 
he died suddenly of heart failure, June 7, 1895. 

Cicero was named after Stephen Cicero, who came to that locality in 1889, 
bringing his family, stove, furniture and supplies up the river from Stanwood 
i canoes—a two days’ journey. ‘The first real wagon road reached Cicero’s place 
in 1897, a year before the postoffice was established, and Mr. Cicero was author- 
ity for the statement that the first wagon and team seen in his vicinity was driven 
by Frank Kent, who required three days’ driving from Kent’s Prairie. Cicero 
established the store which he ran for a number of years. Claude C. Grant came 
to the county in 1888 as a logger, but soon settled near Cicero. Charles D. Hillis 
and Jacob T. Lohr were among the later settlers. While named Cicero, this com- 
munity centered about the Collingwoods, who were the first comers. In 1906 
Cicero consisted of the store and postoffice, a hotel, saloon, the Heath-Morley 
sawmill and the Robertson shingle mill. 


QSO 


Oso was the next trading point up the river, established as a postoffice in 1889. 
William Aldridge was one of the first settlers, in 1887. His wife came with him, 
two and one-half days’ journey by canoe from Stanwood, and she was one of six 
white women within a radius of five miles. Aldridge owned the first horse brought 
to Oso, and in after years told that the road to Arlington was so bad that one 
hill had to be ascended with block and tackle. John Iles, a Canadian by birth, 
came to Washington in 1887 and to Oso a short time later. He was instrumental 
in locating thirty-four settlers in the upper valley in 1904-1905, receiving a fee 
of $100 for each party thus located. Felix Chartrand, another Canadian, brought 
his supplies up-river by canoe in 1888. Alfred French came in 1890 as an employe 
of the Lakeshore and became a rancher and builder; erecting the schoolhouse at 
Hazel in 1906. Hugh C. Ruthruff and Charles Sandberg, who has been pre- 
viously mentioned, were among the Oso pioneers. Cal Hollingsworth of Oso 
was the mail carrier on the Arlington-Darrington route in 1895, but the route 
was established before this, for the Haller City Times of October 4, 1890, related 
that Sam Brazleton was caught in his own bear trap at Trafton and nearly starved 
before he was found and rescued by the postman. A. L. Cogswell was postmaster 
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and merchant in 1906, Robert Wheeler had a grocery, M. G. Conover kept the 
hotel, and Aldridge & Prathier, the meat market, and there were two saloons 
and a public hall. Schwager & Nettleton’s shingle mill was the single industry. 
The present population is about 200 and its transportation facilities include not 
only the railroad but four stages daily to Arlington. The Oso Shingle Company, 
of which William Rhodes is proprietor, is the chief industry, but the vicinity 1s 
noted for dairying and bee culture. The Grange Warehouse Company is the mer- 
chandising establishment and the postoffice is presided over by Miss Dotty Blacker. 


HAZEL 


The “pioneer home” of Hazel was the Higgins residence. The Higgins school 
and Mount Higgins were also named after this pioneer who came in 1887. James 
R. Pierson, who married Linnie Higgins and lived on the old homestead, was 
also an early settler, as were Ira Hollingsworth and Petrus Pearson, who estab- 
lished the Hazel Lumber Company in 1902. WHazel’s business interests are now 
confined solely to the store and postoffice with O. S. Fulton in charge. 


FORTSON 


Fortson, now a busy little logging and lumbering town of 320 inhabitants, 
counts John A. Campbell and Bernard J. Duffy, both Canadians, as among its 
first settlers. In 1890 Duffy built his house and good sized barn of split cedar, 
doing all the work himself. He later spent five years in the Alaska gold fields 
with much profit and returned to live in the old valley, where he purchased a fine 
farm. H.C. Smith is the present postmaster of Fortson and its industries are 
the Klement & Kennedy Lumber Company and the McCaughey Mill Company. 
In 1896 there was a postoffice at Pueblo, but it was discontinued and the mail 
taken to Darrington. 

UP THE NORTH FORK 


It is fortunate that two authentic pen pictures are available as to this upper 
valley as it was in 1900, before the coming of the railroad. One of these articles, 
“Wayside Notes of a Casual Observer,” relates to the valley, and the second to 
Darrington. Both were published in the Arlington Times in March, 1900. The 
“Wayside Notes” are as follows: 

“After crossing the narrow strip of bottom beyond the South Fork bridge, a 
low point of terraced upland is reached, which belongs to the state. Fruit experts 
say this is an ideal location for an orchard, the soil being the best upland variety, 
and the fogs from the two rivers preventing injury by frost. The land 1s also 
good for general farming. Here is an opportunity for some new settler, as the 
land no doubt can be leased or bought. 

“The logged off McKilligan claims have been sown to grass and contain good 
pasture. No country equals Puget Sound for grass. Mr. McKilligan says that 
if he had kept his timber until now he would have had a good income every year 
by the increase in value. The back portion of this land is marsh, the main marsh 
being owned by John Hamilton, who is going into the dairy business. 

“Two large camps, those of Ferguson & McKilligan and Irvine & Brown, each 
employing about thirty-five men, are located on the road above this point within 
a short distance. The former is constructing a fine skid-road, which would seem 
to be on a much better grade from the ‘Canyon’ bridge than the county road. 
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“One of the cleanest and most orderly camps we have visited is that of Irvine 
& Brown. The culinary department is ably presided over by P. J. Cull. William 
Playter is horse doctor and William Brown the experienced foreman. A feature 
of this camp is the lofty acqueduct for conveying water from the famous Jef- 
ferson spring. Both of the above camps use engines exclusively, and as we passed 
over the main skid road where it passes under the county road, a turn of five logs 
was moving silently toward the river—in sharp contrast to a vision easily con- 
jured up of a team of eight or ten oxen, with tongues hanging out, dragging along 
one log, while the driver pranced frantically beside the aggregation, vigorously 
plying the good stick and a choice vocabulary of English profanity. 

“Logging on the river is also different from that of ye former time in that, 
the owners get paid for their timber and laborers for their work. 

“One of the best residences in the upper valley is that of Mr. Jefferson, lately 
erected near the Trafton postoffice. After leaving Trafton the new residence of 
Robert Maxwell, just completed, on his lately acquired 160-acre tract, is passed. 
Mr. Maxwell, although an old man, gives a good illustration of Western grit. 
He moved into his new residence this week. Mr. Maxwell is an extensive bee 
keeper. 

“Beyond this place, and marked by the beautiful Bridal Veil Falls, is the well 
known sheep farm of the McNally brothers. They are neat farmers. As the 
traveller passes around the mountain he sees off to the right the prosperous looking 
plantations of the Chichester and Fock brothers, which, with the farms of H. O. 
Siler and Stephen Cicero across the river, form an improved area of considerable 
extent. 

“A cut on the bluff above the Hildebrand bridge marks the beginning of the 
construction of the long-agitated county road on the south side of the river. 

“The very extensive apple, prune and pear orchards on the B. H. Dixon place, 
and the new bolt camp being constructed by Frank Pickering, are the principal 
features before reaching the sign which says ‘Carroll & Moore,’ and points to 
their store and hostelry at Oso. 

“The railroad engineers have moved their headquarters to this point, the sur- 
vey having been completed to that place. The survey stakes can be seen almost 
all the way to Oso from the county road, which the line follows very closely. The 
last survey out of town starts from near Tvete’s store, crosses the river at the 
Smith place and then strikes across to the brink of the North Fork canyon, 
following the road. 

“After crossing Deer Creek the traveller passes the prosperous ranches of 
Iles and Setzer.” 

The following is the sketch of Darrington as it was twenty-six years ago: 


“DARRINGTON, 


The Coming Mining Town of the Cascades—Reliable Account of Its Advantages 
as a Mining Center and the Mineral Resources Tributary Thereto 


By James Moore 


Arlington Times, March 24, 1900 


“Darrington is situated on a divide between the north fork of the Stilla- 
guamish and Sauk River valleys, in the northeast portion of Snohomish County. 
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This divide is a gravelly plain having an elevation varying from 500 to 560 feet 
above sea level, and covers an area of over five miles in length, varying in width 
from one and a half to two miles, and 1s covered in most part with a recent growth 
of fir and cedar timber, the undergrowth consisting principally of sallal brush and 
other small shrubbery. The soil is adapted to all kinds of small fruits, vegetables 
and grasses peculiar to this climate. The natural advantages of Darrington as 
a mining town are almost unsurpassed, it being in the center of a rich mineral 
belt and almost surrounded by fertile agricultural lands. Its location is high and 
dry, free from mud and high water at all seasons, yet seldom incumbered with 
an inconvenient fall of snow. 

“It would seem from all indications that Darrington is just on the eve of 
general activity. There have been several applications for town lots for building 
purposes, but few transfers have been made as yet. A log store building is being 
constructed by Jack Montague. A sawmill would do a good stroke of business. 

“Among the pioneer prospectors of the district should be mentioned Loren 
Bergeson, Knute Neste, Charles Burns, George Knudson, B. C. Schloman, John 
Robinson and William Geisler. ‘These men, nearly all of whom were experienced 
miners, sought this locality ten years ago in quest of the treasures which they 
believed to be hidden in the mountains of this district. With blankets, grub and 
prospecting tools on their backs they wended their way up the North Fork, over 
logs and mountain streams, to its headwaters, where they located numerous min- 
ing claims, endured hardships and, with hammer and drill, drove tunnels, built 
cabins, graded trails, blazed the way and laid the foundation of what now proves 
to be one of the richest mining camps in the Pacific Northwest. 

‘Among the pioneer citizens of Darrington is S. B. Emens, who located and 
proved up on a homestead, also acquiring valuable mineral property. He came 
to Darrington ten years ago. Knudson brothers located six years ago; George 
Knudson having proved up on 160 acres in the heart of the Darrington townsite. 
They have a commodious two story log building which is a prominent landmark, 
being used for dwelling, store and hotel purposes, and in which the postoffice 
business is being conducted. Lester K. Alvord located two years ago on 160 acres 
situated on the townsite. He has a comfortable log house, barn and other im- 
provements. Fred Olds located there over three years ago. Mrs. Olds is the 
present postmistress. Charles Backwan came to Darrington with his family last 
summer. He has a comfortable log house and a large barn in course of erection. 
Charles Burns located on a tract purchased of 5S. Bb. Emens over a year ago. He 
has erected a good, substantial building. There is a continuous settlement along 
the North Fork from Arlington to Darrington, a distance of thirty miles, and 
along the Sauk River from Sauk City to Darrington, twenty-five miles, in which 
valleys the land is valuable for agricultural purposes and 1s nearly all proved upon. 

“Almost southeast and in plain view of Darrington, stands Gold Mountain. 
About 100 mining claims have been located on this mountain in the past five years, 
principally on the northwest end of the mountain, it being almost a network of 
mineral veins. This mountain extends about six miles and is heavily timbered. 

“Southwest of Darrington and only three and one-half miles distant, is White 
Horse Mountain, with its loftiest peak stretching 7,000 feet above sea level, and 
around which are clustered several glaciers, covering in all about 200 acres. This 
mountain intersects the famous Three Fingers Mountain on the south, the glaciers 
of which are plainly visible from Seattle, Tacoma and other Sound points. About 


OLD SCHOOLHOUSE, DARRINGTON 


PACK TRAIN AT DARRINGTON, 1908 
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two miles south of Darrington is Jumbo Mountain. It hes in a half horseshoe 
shape and is about four miles in length. From its base it extends east on a gradual 
slope for about two miles where it terminates in several snow peaks, the highest 
rising 6,000 feet. Here it curves south and west, terminating at its intersection 
with Three Fingers Mountain.” 

Among the mining claims listed in this interesting description of Darrington 
as it was in 1900, are the following: Burns Mining Company, Walker & Gard- 
ner, Park & Johnson, Burns & Miles, Sauk River Mining Company, Huron Min- 
ing Company, Frank Lode Claims, Minneapolis Mining Company, Knudson Bros. 
Keywinder Group, Hunter Group, Cedar Basin Group, Coffin & Mallett, Geisler 
& Lawrence, Buckeye Basin Group, Wellman Group, Schloman Mine, Jasper 
Sill, S. S. Stephens and Charles Wrage Claims. | 


LATER DARRINGTON GROWTH 


Being remote and isolated, notes of historical value concerning early Darring- 
ton are few, and the foregoing description of the town in 1900 is about the best 
that can be given. In April, 1894, William Hiler is mentioned as the postmaster 
at Darrington and it is told that he went to Everett to consult as to a road in 
District No. 65 and to Seattle with a petition for his appointment as United States 
Commissioner. The first freight to reach Darrington on four wheels by the way 
of the north fork was in July, 1899, In April, 1900, Darrington miners agreed 
to give the Seattle & International 75 per cent of their ore shipments for fifteen 
years as a subsidy for a line up the valley, and the extension of what is now the 
Northern Pacific began during that year. The last bridge was built in March, 
1901, and the first train reached Darrington on May 31, 1901. There was some- 
thing of a boom during and immediately following the building of this road, but 
the mines did not prove as productive as expected and the excitement soon died 
down. In 1906 the business houses included the general stores of the Darrington 
Mercantile Company and of Montague & Moore, a hotel, the saloon and lodging 
house kept by Joseph Chenier, the Eagle Saloon, owned by Kennan Bros.; the 
sawmill of the Sauk Lumber Company; Seymour Bros. tie mill, the depot, post- 
office and a number of residences. John Montague came to Darrington in 1899 
from Oso where he had resided ‘for nearly twelve years, and built what was for 
many years the leading store. He was joined by Charles E. Moore in 1900, who 
was also an “old-timer’’ having located on Deer Creek in 1891. This firm did an 
extensive business until its store was destroyed by fire in 1907. The pioneer store 
was that of John Knudson, who also ran a hotel in 1891. 


DARRINGTON A BEAUTY SPOT 


Darrington, “where the trails begin” is one of the beauty spots of Snohomish 
County. It has in many respects the appearance of an Alpine village as it lies 
nestled among towering white-capped, glacier-strewn mountains. The fact that 
it is but 500 feet above sea level gives it advantages of climate and salubrity and 
rich verdure which are lacking in Switzerland. Fishing, hunting and mountain 
climbing are the splendid sports it has to offer, all within a two hours’ journey 
from the sea by splendid highways. Rugged White Horse Mountain (elevation 
6,280 feet) presents the nearest perpetual snow to the City of Seattle, and Dar- 
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rington is the gateway to the trails leading to Glacier Mountain (elevation 10,- 
436 feet), by far the highest peak in Snohomish County, and one of the highest 
in the State of Washington. This monarch of the mountains has hardly been 
exploited at all either for mineral wealth or as a scenic playground. There are 
many who believe that it will some day be as popular a resort as Rainier or Baker. 
White Horse, Jumbo, Higgins, Three Fingers, Whitechuck, Pugh, Helena, Sloan, 
Glacier and many minor peaks lend their beauty to the enchantment which Dar- 
rington affords the visitor. One live feature of the town is the Darrington Im- 
provement Club, which was established in 1924, with W. W. Woodward as its 
first president. It now has thirty-two members and each year issues a handsomely 
illustrated descriptive circular telling of Darrington’s many attractions. Elgin 
Vaughan is president and Neil Wigley secretary of this energetic city building 
club. Darrington differs from the Swiss village in some respects—its people are 
most cordial and courteous but the visitor is not annoyed by venders, guides and 
resort owners, and the effort is made to make the city’s guests feel welcome and 
at home. Logging camps in the vicinity afford a large part of the trade and the 
village is situated between two great National Forest Reserves, which must some 
day be opened up and which will afford the basis for continued commerce. The 
logging railroad up the Sauk River valley towards Indian Pass, which is the lowest 
over the Cascades, is built of standard gauge and with heavy rails and is thought 
to be the forerunner of a through line which will traverse Northern Washington, 
opening up a rich agricultural, fruit-growing and mineral country. 


DARRINGTON OF TODAY 


Darrington is furnished with hght and power by Donaldson Bros., who have 
recently made a contract with the Puget Sound Light and Power Company by 
which current is purchased from that concern. The water supply, drawn from 
the purest of mountain streams, might well be the envy of any city. Fire protection 
is afforded by a volunteer company organized in November, 1925, with Earl Ran- 
kin as chief. There are two general stores, two hotels, an excellent drug store, two 
garages and many smaller business institutions. In social life the Woman's Home 
Demonstration Club, headed by Mrs. B. M. Wigley, is a strong factor, and the 
Girls’ Club is most popular with the young women. The religious life of the 
community centers about the Methodist Episcopal Church of which Rev. P. R. 
Campbell is the popular and energetic pastor. This church was organized March 
7, 1907, and among its sponsors were Mr. and Mrs. George W. Kirk, Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank Moulton, Mr. and Mrs. Frank LL. Bloxham, Mr. and Mrs. James 
Randall and Thomas Rymer. The ground upon which the church edifice stands 
was donated by James Randall, and under the leadership of the first pastor, Rev. 
A. B. Towne, now deceased, there was erected a frame building, 25 by 50 feet 
in size. This building was dedicated under the superintendency of Dr. George 
A. Landon. Only a few of those who were interested in the beginnings of the 
church still reside in Darrington. :\mong them are Mr. and Mrs. J. McCulloch, 
Ole and Newt Nesta, and Clara M. Towne, widow of the first pastor. 

The pride of Darrington is in its fine school system. This is a consolidation 
of the Fortson, Hazel and Darrington districts. There are two buildings, contain- 
ing nine rooms and the schools are in charge of Mrs. Nellie Milton and a corps of 
eight teachers. The room for the teaching of domestic science and the chemical 
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laboratory are especially attractive and well equipped. There are four schools in 
the district and the high school has an attendance of fifty. A school bus fur- 
nishes free transportation for the pupils from Hazel. Agriculture is chiefly con- 
fined to dairying and this industry is in a flourishing condition. One of the most 
progressive citizens is the postmaster, W. W. Woodward. No one can fully appre- 
ciate the beauties of Snohomish County until he has visited the lovely little city 
of Darrington and has followed the course of the historic Stillaguamish River, 
from the rich lowlands at its mouth, through the hills and woods of its upper 
courses, to the lofty snowclad mountains among which it has its source. 


PART SIX 
CITIES AND TOWNS 


CHAPTER I 
MARYSVILLE, LOWELL, EDMONDS AND MUKILTEO 


MARYSVILLE—COMEFORD FIRST SETTLER—FIRST TOWN PLAT, 1885 — DE- 
SCRIPTION OF VILLAGE, 188— BOOM DAYS OF 1889—CITY INCORPO- 
RATES—INCIDENTS OF GROWTH—CITY HALL ERECTED, 1901—PASSING 
OF PIONEERS—LATER DEVELOPMENT--MODERN MARYSVILLE. ° 

LOWELL—EUGENE D. SMITH—EARLY HISTORY—TOWNSITE PLATTED, 1873 
—LOWELL SCHOOLS—FRATERNAL ORDERS—CHURCHES AND CIVIC 
ORGANIZATIONS—INDUSTRIES. 

EDMONDS—ELWELL FILES ON SITE — BRACKETT BUYS LAND — NAME 
ADOPTED—FIRST SAWMILL—MINNEAPOLIS REALTY & INVESTMENT 
COMPANY — EDMONDS INCORPORATES —IRON MILL ESTABLISHED— 
F. W. PEABODY—FIRST NEWSPAPER—EDMONDS TODAY—CITY GOVERN- 
MENT—TELEPHONE SYSTEM—CITY PARK—PUBLIC LIBRARY—SCHOOLS 
—CHURCHES—INDUSTRIAL PLANTS—AMERICAN LEGION POST—AMERI- 
CAN LEGION AUXILIARY—-CCHAMBER OF COMMERCE—GEORGE BART- 
LETT—ALDERWOOD MANOR. 

MUKILTEO—THE CITY OF “FIRSTS’—SCENE OF INDIAN TREATY—M. H. 
FROST—CHIEF PORT OF COUNTY—BOOM EFFORTS FAIL—FIRST SAL- 
MON CANNERY—LONG BRANCH RESORT—INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS— 
MUKILTEO TODAY. 


MARYSVILLE 


“Marysville—this is the name given to the new townsite where Mr. Comeford 
has located, near the mouth of Ebey Slough. He is putting up a store building, 
22 by 36 feet, and a dwelling house that may be used as a hotel. This is the finest 
available townsite between here (Snohomish) and Priest Point. Within two and 
one-half miles of here over 1,000 acres of beaver marsh and 500 acres of alder 
bottom land are found. Mr. Comeford is laying out the townsite, will get a post- 
office, and soon there will be fifty or a hundred families where none now live.” 


COMEFORD FIRST SETTLER 


The foregoing is what may well be termed the “Birth Notice” of the city of 
Marysville, as it was published in the Northern Star of Snohomish, on June 12, 
1878. J. P. Comeford and his wife, Maria, came to Snohomish County in 1872, 
and for nine years they conducted the post trading store at the Tulalip Agency. 
During the early years of the county the mouth of the Snohomish River was the 
scene of the most active logging operations and the Comeford store not only traded 
with the Indians but had a large business with the many camps. By 1875 there 
were no less than eighteen camps for which this store was one of the main sources 
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of supply and Comeford had prospered accordingly. He was a man of much 
business ability and vision and this led him to acquire land in what he considered 
the best location for a trading post, outside of the reservation, but as near it as 
possible, and he accordingly bought the claims of Truman Ireland, John Stafford 
and Louis Thomas, and soon after, the claim of Captain William Renton, of Port 
Blakeley. There were 1,280 acres in this tract and it cost Comeford $450. It was 
in 1877 that Mr. Comeford made these plans for a new trading post, but according 
to the Star, it was 1878 before he began to carry them out and Marysville was 
born. The story is told that while his plans were forming Comeford had as his 
guests James Johnson and Thomas Lloyd, of Marysville, Calif., and that at their 
request he named the new town ‘Marysville’ after their California. home. In- 
cluded with the store building and the residence which “might be used as a hotel,” 
there was a dock on Ebey Slough, together with a warehouse. 

The next step taken to draw trade to the proposed town was a petition for the 
establishment of a postoffice. Comeford’s shrewdness was again called into play 
at this time, for there were not enough white settlers to sign the petition and he pre- 
vailed on some of his Indian friends to sign it, providing them with “Boston” 
names for the occasion. With such a fine showing the authorities could not refuse, 
and the postoffice of Marysville was established in 1878, with John Comeford as 
postmaster. In 1879 the school district, No. 10, was organized, upon petition 
signed by Comeford and others. The boundaries of this school district were large 
and were described as follows: “From Deadwater Slough to the mouth of the 
Snohomish River, along the coast to H. A. Smith’s island, to the mouth of Steam- 
boat Slough and thence to the east line of the Indian reservation.’”’ The first school 
was located, however, not on the townsite, but on the Woods’ farm, two miles east. 
There was very little settlement or progress of any kind in Snohomish County 
from 1879 until 1883, and during these years Marysville consisted only of the 
Cometord concern. A second building was erected for hotel purposes, apart from 
the residence. This was begun in 1882 and “dedicated” on the Foirth of July, 
1883, with a grand celebration which was participated in by loggers, ranchers and 
Indians. Ranolo Packwood read the Declaration of Independence at this first 
Marysville celebration and Will Morris delighted with an exhibition of riding on 
the dangerous, high-wheel bicycle—the first machine of its kind in Snohomish 
County. There was feasting and the inevitable dance. Up to this time, however, 
Marysville was strictly a one-man town, with Comeford as merchant, hotel- 
keeper, postmaster and mail carrier, wading through the marshes more than a mile 
to get the mail brought by the steamer Chehalis or the Nellie, and the fifty to one 
hundred families, so glibly prophesied by the Star failed to materialize. 


FIRST TOWN PLAT, 1885 


Better times and many new people came to the county in 1883 and it was then 
that Comeford began to think it might be worth while to plat the townsite, but he 
seems to have been in no hurry about this, for it was not until February 25, .1885, 
that the plat was filed by J. D. Morris and dedicated by J. P. and Maria Comeford, 
with Matilda and Ranolo Packwood as witnesses. This plat contained nine blocks. 
Wilham H. Westover, one of the pioneers of the Kellogg Marsh, came in 1884, and 
he and a few others built the first trail into Marysville from the north, this being the 
first sign of increasing business. Soon after the town was platted, the Star an- 
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nounced (June 6, 1885) that Comeford had sold store, wharf and warehouse and 
would confine himself to looking after his townsite interests and to managing the 
hotel. The buyers were Mark Swinnerton and H. B. Myers, who were partners 
and, later, rivals in trade and politics. The Star contains a write-up of Marysville 
at this time, the reporter journeying from Snohomish to Marysville on horseback 
and passing the farms of Parker, Hogan, Crease, Packwood, and Hughes, who had 
+CO acres on Ebey Slough. At Marysville he found the hotel, by Comeford, 
the Swinnerton & Myers store and a two-story residence being erecied by J. C. 
Lambert and he noted that Comeford had sold a number of lots to Edward Steele, 
of Kansas. Although many notes of progress are made concerning other parts of 
the county, the Star contains but few additional references to Marysville during 
1885. An effort was made to have the old school district, No. 10, divided, and 
County Superintendent, Mrs. Ie. C. Granger, granted the petition and created Dis- 
trict No. 20, but owing to the fact that she altered the houndaries of the new dis- 
trict from those originally asked, the county attorney gave it as his opinion that 
her action was without effect. In the school notes in the Star for the year mention 
is made of S. S. Murphine as a teacher from Marysville and the apportionment for 
the district was $85.48, which would indicate about fifty-five of school age. The 
only other mentions during the latter part of 1885 were to the effect that J. C. Lam- 
bert had been granted a liquor license, and that Rev. H. B. Potter would preach on 
sunday at 11 A. M. at Marysville Landing, and at 3 P. M. at the Marysville district 
school. 


DESCRIPTION OF VILLAGE IN 1886 


In March, 1886, however, Marysville is spoken of as “a beautiful little town, 
with well kept hotel, and a well stocked store kept by Mark Swinnerton.” “Jimmie” 
Burton is spoken of as a nearby settler andi it is stated that Father McCauley had 
heen there recently with the expectation of bringing some 300 immigrants from 
Canada. “Already,” the article continues, “about half a dozen families have settled 
near Marysville and Mr. Comeford states that the people are busy clearing town 
lots. Blackman Bros., who have one of the largest logging camps in the county, 
two miles from Marysville, have concluded to put an engine upon their logging road 
and in a few days the natives will be startled by the alarm of the Iron Horse as 
he bathes his sides simultaneously in the mighty waters of the Quilcedar and Puget 
Sound.” 

The best printed description of early Marysville is found in the Eye of June 12, 
1886. This tells that Edward Steele, proprietor of the wharf and warehouse, was 
busy enlarging the wharf to four times its former size, and would build a much 
larger warehouse. A plank road, thirty rods long connected the wharf with the 
highland. Swinnerton, the merchant, told that a drawbridge across Ebey Slough 
was contemplated as a private enterprise, and men were at work on the road to the 
stillaguamish Valley. The Pilchuck Road was also being opened. Postmaster 
Quinn was busy diking, the dike to be used as a road. This dike was four feet 
high and ten feet wide, at the top. School facilities were described as consisting of 
a private school taught by Mrs. J. P. Comeford and the district school, a mile and 
a half up the river, taught by S. S. Murphine. The only covered carriage in the 
county was owned by J. W. Vincent, of Wisconsin, who planned a cheese factory, 
which, however, he did not erect. Note is also made that Comeford had recently 
purchased a small steam yacht. In December, 1886, E. Steele erected a store build- 
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ing for the new firm of Myers & Schaefer and the year must have been full of 
bright prospects, for Senator Canfield was projecting a railroad, to pass through 
Marysville and the Postal Telegraph line was being built. The community took 
an active interest in politics, Comeford, Murphine and Lloyd being Democratic lead- 
ers. C. A. Lloyd was elected as a member of the board of commissioners, at the 
November, 1886, election; the first Marysville man to hold that office. The vote 
of the precinct was seventy, with twenty-eight Republicans, thirty-seven Democrats, 
and five Populists, showing a considerable population. 

The first sawmill was erected by E. J. Anderson, in 1887. It was a small affair, 
using an old thresher engine for motive power. The Ford Shingle mill began 
business in 1888, the Cox Bros. mill in 1889 and the Stevens & Robe mill in 1890. 
The Ford mill burned in 1889. In the meantime the countryside, especially the 
Kellogg Marsh, was filling up with settlers. Isaac Harter came in 1886, settling 
six miles north of Marysville, and three miles from the end of the trail. T. D. 
Davis bought in 1887, but did not move onto his claim until 1889. He was located 
three and a half miles northeast of Marysville. He “packed” his supplies and his 
wife was one of the five white women in the community. A. M. Westover, six 
miles north, located in 1888. Isaac Asberry and Logan C. Smith were other 1888 set- 
tlers, while John M. Robbins, who first settled at Monroe in 1879, moved to the 
Kellogg Marsh in 1887. Diking and ditching were being pushed all during this 
period and land was increasing in value and productiveness. 


BOOM DAYS OF 1889 


The same impetus of general prosperity and railroad building which resulted 
in the founding of Everett, affected Marysville in 1889 and the two years following. 
Contrasting conditions in 1889 with those in 1887, one writer said: “Two years 
ago there were two stores, each doing a small business; one hotel, (empty) ; ten 
houses (five empty). Now there are three stores, two hotels, one school house, 
one saloon, twenty-five dwellings, all occupied, and six under construction, in- 
cluding the magnificent residence of J. P. Comeford, a saw mill with 75,000 feet 
per day capacity ; two shingle mills, 50,000 and 30,000 capacity, and the Bellingham 
Bay railroad is coming. There is also a Board of Trade with Steele, Comeford, 
Swinnerton, Lloyd, Quinn and E. J. Anderson as directors, and two schools, 
the one east of town being taught by M. F. Shea and the one in town by W. J. 
Morgan.” ©. V. Ward was the great Marysville booster in 1889 and he managed 
to give the little town much publicity. In one of his many articles he tells of the 
building of the Arlington hotel in 1884 and the Johnston hotel in 1888; 
of the Quinn addition, platted in 1888, and the Steele addition in 1889 
and of the building of the first schoolhouse in 1887. Among the early set- 
tlers he mentions Quinn brothers, D. J. Dale, Johnston, and lists the bus- 
inesses, as of date December 25, 1889, as follows: Captain Joseph Holmes, 
Coquette, boat delivery; Johnny Lambert, boat delivery; Mrs. Munson, laundry ; 
Miss Thompson, bakery; Walter Combs, shoes; G. W. Porter, barber; Lough & 
Asberry, meats ; M. Swinnerton, general merchandise; H. B. Myers, drugs; Charles 
Schaefer, groceries; Bill Turner, saloon; E. W. Burns, saloon and chop house; 
Charles Trousdale, telegraph office and livery; E. L. Holt, manager Hotel Johnston ; 
L. McCorkendale, blacksmith; Dr. J. S. McIlhaney, physician; Rev. D. B. Austin, 
preacher; C. H. Schaefer, postmaster. 
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The building boom continued into 1890; the year opening with the sawmill 
overcrowded with orders for the many new residences and for the hotel which 
IE. Smith was building in the Quinn addition. Surveyors for the Fairhaven & 
Southern were also busy about the town giving hope of the early completion of a 
railroad. In March, H. B. Myers bought forty acres of the townsite from J. P. 
Comeford for $12,000, and in August the enterprising citizens felt that a news- 
paper was necessary. The Stanwood ‘Times, which was having a hard struggle for 
existence, read its people a severe lesson when the merchants of Marysville gave a 
bonus of a $500 lot, a $300 building, $500 worth of subscriptions and a guarantee 
of advertising to the extent of $150 per month, for the establishment of a weekly 
journal. W. B. Shay was the editor said to have received this bonus and the first 
Marysville newspaper was called the Leader. The brass band, another necessity 
for a booming city, was organized in May, 1890, and by midsummer Murphy’s and 
Smith, Holland & Company's additions were on the market, lots selling at from 
$100 to $125, and the Park addition was about to be opened by Marks & Mallett. 
By November it was reported that Moran was to build a two-story hotel and 
Creese was to build a sash and door factory.: The citizens started a petition for 
incorporation and projected a wagon road to Mountain Park. By this time the 
city had daily mail, via the City of Quincy, on the Seattle-Snohomish run, mail 
being brought by rail to Snohomish and then down the river. The sensation of 
the year was the tragic drowning of the well liked teacher, Elizabeth Nearum. 

By January, 1891, the county bridge over the Quilcedar was completed and 
during this year the railroad was completed. Marysville at first gave a bonus of 
120 acres to the Fairhaven & Southern, and later, when it was purchased by the 
Great Northern, another tract of thirty-five acres was donated, which secured the 
erection of the depot in the heart of the town instead of a mile distant as first 
planned by the Fairhaven & Southern. 


CITY INCORPORATES 


Owing to errors in the descriptions of the boundaries of the proposed incorpora- 
tion the petition was held over by the board of commissioners until the February 
session, 1891, at which time Marysville was incorporated as a city of the fourth 
class. The first officers of the city were: Mayor, Mark Swinnerton; clerk, M. F. 
Shea; treasurer, David A. Quinn; councilmen, Edmund Smith, Henry Plate, H. 
B. Myers, C. H. Schaeffer and Alex. Spithill, and the first meeting of the city 
council was held March 20, 1891. 

This was a year of social as well as business growth. The Good Templars lodge 
was organized with twenty-two members by Rev. W. C. Brackett, lodge deputy, 
and with J. S. Sinclair as C. T. and Nellie Robbins, secretary. Ebey Lodge No. 
104, of the I. O. O. F. was also instituted, in August, 1891, with a membership of 
twenty-five. The Fourth of July celebration was the most exuberant since the 
first one given at the Comeford trading post in 1883. The new band led the parade, 
a feature of which was the float representing the forty-four states. J. W. Frame 
was the orator and Miss Birdie Steele read the Declaration. With Everett making 
such marvellous growth just across the river, it is no wonder that Marysville caught 
the infection nor that it was seriously proposed by some of its citizens to change the 
name of Marysville to North Everett. Wiser council prevailed and the city re- 
tained its individuality. The first force of the boom days spent itself in 1891, and 
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the next year was one of plodding growth. A volunteer fire department was or- 
ganized and provided with a fully equipped hook and ladder truck; there was a 
Dramatic Club which did so well at home that it gave entertainments at Granite 
Falls and other places; and later in the fall a Democratic Club was formed, with 
H. B. Myers, who was the second mayor of Marysville, as president, M. F. Shea, 
vice president; Dr. D. B. Curtiss, secretary, and Frank Bartlett treasurer. The 
school district voted to issue $10,000 in bonds for the erection of a new school 
house. This carried by a vote of 128 to 66, and the contract was let to a local 
firm for $7,400. In April of the following year, just as the building was approach- 
ing completion, the contractor absconded, after drawing more than $1,000 and leav- 
ing construction bills to be paid and the building to be finished. This necessitated a 
five mill tax and was a hard blow to the school district, but the handsome brick 
school was erected and it was one of the finest in the county in its day. 


INCIDENTS OF GROWTH 


The great rush of activities at Everett and in a lesser degree at Marysville, 
with railroads being built, industries being founded, streets being cleared and 
buildings being erected by the wholesale, drew not only solid, high-grade men, but 
also attracted a large, loose population of irresponsible adventurers. Especially 
in the smaller town where police protection could not well be afforded this for a 
time threatened the community with a wave of crime such as it had never known 
before. The Globe of May 19, 1892, recites some of the misdeeds inflicted upon 
what had been a peaceful community and tells of a man being hung in effigy, shops 
being broken into, oil being poured on meats at the market, bricks thrown through 
windows and stabbing affrays and urges the authorities to act. The authorities 
were almost powerless but the situation regulated itself for with the completion of 
railroads and the slackening of industries as the hard times approached these mal- 
contents drifted to other and more promising fields. 

The new town suffered from two memorable fires in 1892. In March, the 
Seafeldt home burned to the ground and two little girls, Martha, aged nine, and 
Minnie, aged seven, were burned to death. The heroic mother rescued her three- 
year-old twins but was unable to save the little girls, who slept in the upper story. 
In August, the sash and door factory, to which many citizens had subscribed, was 
destroyed by fire inflicting a loss of over $5,000. | 

While vice may have been rampant during the boom days they also saw the 
erection of the first church buildings. From the earliest days of settlement occa- 
sional church services had been held by the circuit preachers of different denom- 
inations in halls or schoolhouses. Rev. A. J. McNamee was one of the early repre- 
sentatives of the Methodist Episcopal church in Marysville, and he succeeded in 
organizing a little congregation so that his successor, Rev. W. C. Hockett, was able 
to promote the building of a $3,000 church which was erected in 1891. Among the 
charter members of this church were Mr. and Mrs. F. L. Chesney, Maria Ladd, Mrs. 
E. Munson, Annie and Mary Munson, Lestella Bedford, Edwin Norum, Mary, 
Alice and Vesta Pease, Nellie Robbins and Rose Stevens. The Congregational 
Society was organized in March, 1893, and its church edifice was erected in 1898. 
The church directory for 1896 listed the First Baptist, Rev. Philip Graif; the Con- 
gregationalist, Rev. O. L. Anderson, and the Methodist, Rev. H. G. Ward. 

The city found itself badly in debt by the spring of 1893 and $3,700 was bor- 
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rowed to place the city on a cash basis, but progress did not cease on account of 
the hard times and in 1894, Marysville was described as being in a prosperous 
condition. The most important factor at this time was the Stimson Lumber Com- 
pany, which had developed into one of the strongest logging concerns in the 
county and which had built seven miles of its railroad tapping the Stillaguamish 
Valley. This was incorporated as the Marysville & Northern in 1904. Forty men 
were employed at the Anderson & Besmer and the Stevens Bros. & Ladd shingle 
nulls, and the Marysville State Bank, with C. E. Olney, president, and S. F. 
Smith, cashier, gave solidity to business. 

The contract for the city hall was let in June, 1901, for $2,492.72, and in many 
ways Marysville showed steady progress during the first years of the new century, 
substantial brick buildings taking the place of many of the pioneer frame struc- 
tures. [By 1906, the city had established itself as a lumber and shingle manufactur- 
ing center of much importance. Among the shingle mills were listed : Ebey Mill Com- 
pany, capacity 200,000 ; Smith Manufacturing Company, 250,000; Harrington Shin- 
ele Company, 125,000; Dexter Mill Company, 100,000; Marysville Shingle Com- 
pany, 200,000, with lumber capacity of 60,000 feet per day, also. Located in the 
immediate trade territory were the Summit Mill Company, J. A. Kennedy Mill, 
Barlow Shingle Company, Nelson Lumber Company, Kruse Bros. & Roberts, 
Marysville Company. The terminus and booms of the Stimson Logging Com- 
pany at Ebey Slough were a valuable business asset. The city had then developed 
an excellent volunteer fire department, with Edward Conrad as chief; electric light 
and power were supplied by the Everett Railway, Light & Water Company, and 
the water system, under private ownership gave an abundant supply of excellent 
water drawn from springs five miles east. Among the representative business men 
of twenty years ago were E. H. Blair, C. Teager, C. A. Anderson, C. A. Gehlhaar, 
G. A. Hauschen, L. McCorkindale, H. A. Rathvon, Samuel Andrews, D. N. 
Fowler, James Harbridge, Steve Saunders, IF. L. Bartlett, C. T. Conrad, M. A. 
Guy, O. G. Hagen, William White, Myers & Turner, Bertois Packing Company. 
C. T. Conrad was mayor at this time, with M. Swinnerton as city clerk. The 
Globe, which succeeded the Leader, was being issued as a semi-weekly, edited by 
O. L. Anderson, and there were four church organizations, as follows: Bap- 
tist, Rev. W. C. King; Catholic, Rev. Father P. Gard; Methodist, Rev. H. G. 
Ward; Congregationalist, Rev. O. L. Anderson, who occupied both pulpit and 
editorial sanctum. The population had grown to about 1,200 at this time. 


PASSING OF PIONEERS 


In November, 1906, occurred the death of H. B. Myers, who had been identified 
with Marysville almost since its beginning as a real town. He was born in 
Michigan, February 5, 1859, and came to Marysville in 1883, being associated in 
business with Mark Swinnerton, and later entering business for himself. He was 
the second mayor of Marysville, serving in that capacity for six years. The city 
flag was appropriately half masted when the news of the death of this pioneer 
reached the city from Southern California where he had been in search of 
health. 

But little more than a month later, December 13, 1906, Marysville was again 
called upon to mourn the death of one of its founders, Mark Swinnerton. He was 
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born on the Isle of Man, July 27, 1841; migrated to Australia when but nineteen, 
came to America and after living at San Francisco and in Clinton, Iowa, came to 
cast his lot with the new west, at Marysville. He bought the old Comeford store, 
and, with H. B. Myers, was the principal merchant for many years. He was noted 
for his kind heart and his generosity to the poor. Many of the early settlers were 
helped through the hard times by the credit which he extended them. The stores 
of the city closed and the city council adjourned out of respect to his memory. 

In January, 1907, there occurred the death of another pioneer, William Tur- 
ner, the keeper of the pioneer saloon. He, too, was known as a liberal, kind-hearted 
man, and he had a host of friends in the town. Remembering that when Myers 
and Swinnerton died the city flag was placed at half-mast, the marshal of the 
city showed the same honor to William Turner. Rev. J. E. Dew Pree objected to 
this, on the ground of Turner's occupation and the claim that he was not an 
American citizen, and hauled down the flag. Let it be said to the credit of the good- 
hearted friendship of Marysville that the city council ordered the flag rehoisted, and 
guarded, if necessary, during the funeral hours. William Turner was born in 
New Brunswick, Canada, in 1838, and came to Snohomish County‘in 1868. He 
worked as a logger and later engaged in the liquor business. 


LATER DEVELOPMENT 


1906 was a busy year for Marysville in many respects. In August bonds were 
voted for an additional school building as the high school had been crowded into 
the basement of the Methodist Church. The validity of this election was taken to 
the courts and finally declared legal, but the delay caused the bonds to be sold bear- 
ing six per cent interest instead of to the state at four per cent. The Smith & As- 
berry brick block and the Howard block, of three stories, were erected in 1906, 
and the postoffice, with H. A. Rathvon, postmaster, moved into handsome new 
quarters. The fire department was reorganized in February of this year with C. 
A. Schaefer, chief, Chas. Raymond, assistant, and Archie Myers, secretary. 

The year 1907 witnessed the founding of the public library and the library asso- 
ciation was organized to aid it, in 1908. This latter year was notable for the 
institution of the Afton Chapter of the Eastern Star; the first officers being Adel- 
aide Munn, Worthy Matron; William Guy, Worthy Patron, and George Swin- 
nerton, secretary. The alumni association of the high school was formed in 1908, 
the first class having graduated in June, 1907. The officers of this association 
were Bertha Beaman, president; Blanch Perkins, vice president, Mary Shoultes, 
secretary, and Edna Pease, treasurer. The Chamber of Commerce was also or- 
ganized in 1908. The men who headed this organization were F. C. Bertois, presi- 
dent; T. D. Davis, vice president; P. E. Coffin, secretary; G. O. Morrison, treas- 
urer. A noteworthy feature of this first meeting was the talk given by C. J. 
Stuart, of Monroe, president of the Great Northern Berry Company, his talk leading 
to a large increase in berry growing in the vicinity. 

Throughout the succeeding years Marysville kept pace in every way with the 
progress of the times. During the great war it took conspicuous part in all the 
activities of Snohomish County. It has at no time known any serious reverses 
of fortune, and the thriving little city first visioned by J. P. Comeford nearly sixty 
years ago, has become a splendid reality. 
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Marysville in 1926 is credited with the most commendable record of a third 
class city government in the state of Washington, having been on a strictly cash 
basis in the matter of city finances for more then ten successive years, and having 
had to pay interest on city warrants amounting to $11 from the time the present 
city clerk, Walter S. Myers, first took charge of that office in 1914. It is the north 
terminus of the most extensive series of steel drawbridges now being built and 
is one of the attractive and notable places on the Pacific Highway. Its industries 
include the large cedar siding and shingle plant of the John McMaster Shingle 
Company, and the same company’s shingle mill No. 2, which was formerly the 
Plont Manufacturing Company mill, the two plants being managed by Superintend- 
ent B. A. Terry. The Pacific Woodenware Company, P. L. Blum of Marshfield, 
Wis., president, H. A. Brokaw, secretary-treasurer and general manager, capital 
$50,000, early in 1926 purchased the plant of the defunct Mutual Shingle Com- 
pany, remodeled the main building, 30 by 100 feet, built a new finishing department 
structure, 84 by 96 feet, installed a complete equipment of new machinery, and 
late in the autumn began operating the only woodenware factory in northern 
Washington, making a specialty of butter tubs and ferkins in shooks complete, 
with spruce staves and heads, and requiring in full operation fifty to seventy-five 
men, cutting up approximately 75,000 staves daily, five machines. At this time 
two or three important new industrial establishments are in process of preparation 
to be built, and the progressive men of the town look forward to a continuance of 
the singularly unbroken record of Marysville in upbuilding and growth, the sub- 
stantial population now having reached about 2,000. 

The spirited advancement of the town in recent years is credited to the effect- 
ive cooperation of the city council with the Marysville Commercial Club, organized 
in 1923 with C. H. Schaefer president and W. S. Myers secretary-treasurer, and 
now having thirty-five active members, and the ladies of the Log Cabin Club, of 
which Mrs. Jane McCann is president and Mrs. Lillian Adams secretary, affiliated 
with the Snohomish County District Federation of Women’s Clubs. These three 
votaries of civic progress first united forces in 1921 for the establishment of the 
present excellent municipal water system. Prolific springs eight and a half miles 
northwest of the city at an altitude of 240 feet were located, a water shed of fifty- 
seven acres was purchased, the spring flow confined in a reservoir, the existing dis- 
tribution system extended and amplified, water revenue bonds of $43,000 and city 
bonds of $41,000 were issued and sold, and the system completed at a cost of 
$100,000. The earlier water system obtained its supply from an unprotected and 
inadequate creek near Sunnyside. It had been sold to B. J. and J. W. Rucker, who 
later found it unsatisfactory and unprofitable and presented it to the city. A sinking 
fund was started in 1923 calculated to retire all the bonds in 1932. The water system 
now provides ample gravity pressure for fire protection, this pressure being regulated 
and augmented during emergencies by a 50,000 gallon steel tank erected in the 
City Park at a cost of $11,168, the water level in the reservoir being 100 feet from 
the ground. The fire department maintains a central station in the city hall 
building on Third Street, in the tower of which is a sonorous siren, as well as a 
bell alarm. John Geddes 1s chief of the department, which is equipped with an 
auto hook and ladder truck, 60-gallon chemical engine, 2,000 feet of fire hose and 
a Ford-Dunn auto hose truck. It is a volunteer force with twelve firemen, and in 
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combination with the new water system has effected a reduction of twenty per cent 
in fire insurance rates. 

- Permanent cement street paving was begun in 1914, when Cedar Street was 
paved twenty-six feet in width from First to Fifth streets, followed in 1916 by the 
paving of the Pacific Highway streets, Third and State. In addition to street pav- 
ing, the town has many cement sidewalks along streets that have not been paved. 
In 1925 the total assets under control of the city government were valued at $294,- 
179.99; liabilities, $103,945.53, showing an excess of $190,234.46 of assets over 
liabilities, while the assessed valuation of all properties in the city increased from 
$376,976 in 1925 to $402,259 in 1926. All the banking of the community and dis- 
trict is done through the Marysville State Bank, established in 1890 by the late S. 
T. Smith and since conducted by his son, L. C. Smith, president ; capital and surplus 
$30,000: E. ff. Colvin is cashier. 

The first mayor and city council, elected March 12, 1891, were: Mark Swin- 
nerton, mayor; H. B. Myers, Alexander Spithill, E. Smith, H. Plate, councilmen ; 
D. A. Quinn, treasurer. Dr. J. D. Morris, the first physician in the town and 
first health officer, now resides in Seattle and is ninety-three years old. The present 
city officers are: Mayor John Hilton, Clerk W. S. Myers, Treasurer R. V. Delano, 
Police Judge John Jacklin, Marshal and Street Commissioner W. G. McClafflin, 
Water Superintendent W. H. Mott, Councilmen Alexander Lark, John J. Jacklin, 
S. T. Asbery, E. A. Terry and Frank Stallman. One of the original sixty-four 
petitioners for incorporation in February, 1891, was John Hilton, an uncle of the 
present mayor; other petitioners were James S. MclIlhaney, M. F. Shea, W. B. 
Shay, M. Swinnerton, S. W. Sisco, A. Spithill, Walter 5. Myers, Chas. H. Schaef- 
er and P. McCann. 

Marysville is an attractive home town, having many social activities and pro- 
nounced civic spirit and pride. It maintains four noteworthy churches, each being 
a handsome house of worship, headed by the First Methodist Episcopal Church at 
the corner of State and Third streets, of which Rev. T. H. Jorgenson is pastor, 
while just a block distant, at the corner of State and Fourth, is the First Baptist 
Church. The Catholic Church also rejoices in a strong membership and the ser- 
vice is at present supplied from Everett, Rev. Father O’Donnell being a popular 
priest with this congregation. The Nazarene Church at the corner of Fourth and 
Alder streets also enjoys a devoted following among the people of Marysville, 
usually maintaining a resident pastor, although just at this time temporarily without 
one. Fraternal orders and societies such as the Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union are well represented and actively maintained. The splendid Odd Fellows 
Temple establishment on Third Street, an imposing two-story reinforced cement 
structure, with paneled outer walls and minaretted parapets at the top, and with 
spacious and well appointed and equipped lodge, banquet and entertainment sub- 
divisions, remains the most popular social and fraternal center of the community, 
owned and managed by the principal fraternal order of the city, Ebey Lodge, I. O. 
©. F. The city government and the Log Cabin Club jointly maintain the Marys- 
ville Public Library, which is acceptably housed on the second floor of the city 
hall. Mrs. Frances B. Mott is the librarian in charge and the library includes ap- 
proximately 2,000 bound volumes of well selected literature, the collection having 
been started by the Book Club, organized in 1904, later aided by the Civic Club. 

In December, 1910, the city bought from S. T. Smith fourteen vacant lots 
fronting on State Street, which through the activity of the city council, Com- 
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mercial Club and Log Cabin Club, has been developed as an attractive city park, 
close to the business center and facing the Pacific Highway. The ladies of the 
club raised money for improvement and equipment, and with the three organiza- 
tions cooperating, the park was soon provided with a carpet of grass, a handsome 
fountain and pool for aquatic plants, a drinking fountain, band stand, women’s 
and men’s toilet and wash rooms, and tourist camp facilities, including a camp 
kitchen with cooking range. The city provides about $500 annually for mainten- 
ance, and auto touring parties pay a nominal charge of fifty cents a day for occupy- 
ing the tourist camp and facilities, including the original log cabin park center and 
reception quarters. Shower bath equipment is in prospect for 1927. The same 
workers are now advocating and trying to provide for the purchase of a ten-acre 
natural city park area on Quilceda Creek, at the west limits of the city, and petitions 
and plans are in preparation for the establishment of a complete modern sewer sys- 
tem for the city, this project being headed by the Commercial Club and city council. 

There are four large automobile garages in Marysville and the town has be- 
come a considerable auto supply, repair and used car center. One of its princi- 
pal trade resources is the Tulalip Indian reservation, practically all the Indians being 
prosperous, with the agency center only seven miles distant over a good gravel 
highway. Commercial production of Dutch flower bulbs has received its most 
considerable inception in the Marysville locality within the last three or four 
years, among the principal growers being the Madden Bulb Garden on north Cedar 
Street, F. A. and A. J. Taylor, Mrs. Lillian Adams and Frank Workman, the 
latter beginning with one or more acres of bulbs immediately north of the city in the 
autumn of 1926. In this year also the great Washington Cooperative Egg & Poul- 
try Association has prepared for the establishment of a central plant by purchas- 
ing the former Royal Cedar Mill Company site at the foot of Delta Street. It 
is understood that a factory for the production of egg crates and cartons, as weil 
as an egg and poultry warehouse and shipping station are contemplated, though no 
announcement is at this time available. Commercial poultrying in the Marysville 
district has been rapidly expanding within the last five years, with individual poultry 
yards ranging from 500 to 5,000 laying hens, and an estimated total of more than 
90,000 laying hens in the Marysville district. There is also much talk of the pros- 
pects of striking petroleum oil with the elaborate oil well drilling concern which 
has been operating all summer near Lake Goodwin, twelve miles northwest from 
Marysville, reporting most encouraging indications of petroleum gas and oil bitbbles 
at this time, and Marysville people anticipate much stimulation of industrial activity 
if oil in commercial quantities be tapped. 

With such a record of uninterrupted advancement and growth up to the present 
time and with so many encouraging indications and projects in evidence assuring 
at least immediate future progress, Marysville people are among the most op- 
timistic to be found in Snohomish County. 


LOWELL 


Lowell, named such at the request of an early pioneer of the town, Reuben 
Lowe, in honor of his native city, Lowell, Mass., is closely associated in history 
and growth with Everett, although antedating Everett in time of settlement. In 
September, 1863, the first location upon land upon which the city is now built 
was made by Eugene D. Smith and Otis Wilson. These men, who had formed 
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a logging partnership for operations at Brown’s Bay, just north of the present 
town of Edmonds, came to Lowell that summer, and acquired squatter’s rights 
to the claims of two who had preceded them—-Frederick Dunbar and B. Brown. 
The latter two “squaw men” had settled there two years previous. Brown’s claim 
was about at the present site of the paper mill; while Dunbar’s was near the 
wharf site. 


EUGENE D. SMITH 


In considering the settlement, growth and development of Lowell more than 
passing notice must be made of Eugene D. Smith, who played such an important 
part in the history of both Lowell and Everett. He was born in Columbia, Maine, 
April 30, 1837, and was the son of John D. and Louisa Barney Smith. At the 
age of fourteen he went to sea, and spent the next six years as a sailor on the 
New England coast and trips in European waters. His last voyage was to 
the Adriatic Sea. At the age of twenty-one he came West to Port Gamble, by 
way of the Isthmus Canal route. From that time, 1858 to 1862, he worked in 
the logging camps near Port Gamble, learning the business which later claimed 
his attention with success. After a short time in the Caribou mining district he 
came to Snohomish County and formed the partnership with Otis Wilson above 
mentioned. 


EARLY HISTORY 


In 1886 Reuben Lowe erected a “squaw” dance hall on the river near Lowell 
and this was the first structure there aside from those of the early logging opera- 
tions. In 1870 Lowe and Martin Getchell decided to secure the land originally 
squatted on by Dunbar, Mr. Smith having failed to file on it. By agreement, 
Lowe was permitted to file on it as a preemption claim, and upon the issuance 
of the patent it was sold to Baker and Jameson. Mr. Smith thereupon bought 
it from these two gentlemen. During this time, namely in 1870, Mr. Smith built 
and started a store at Lowell, the first to be established. He had also, upon his 
return from ventures in the Idaho mining camps after selling out his first logging 
interests to his partner, again become active in logging; and during the same 
year he established his store; he built a 2,000-foot logging flume from the top of 
the hill to Snohomish River. He soon afterwards built the first wharf. In 1871 
the first postoffice was established, and Mr. Smith was named postmaster. This 
position he held for twenty-one consecutive years. In 1876 he built the two-story 
frame “Lowell” Hotel, and at about the same time built a blacksmith shop. 


TOWNSITE PLATTED IN 1873 


The townsite of Lowell was platted in 1873 by Eugene D. Smith and his wife, 
Margaret B. Smith, and Martin Getchell and his wife, Alice Getchell. The original 
townsite consisted of thirty-three blocks, with lots 60 by 120 feet. Later growth 
of the town necessitated the filing of additional plattings. In 1889 and 1890 the 
town grew rapidly, new buildings including a wing to his store, a new ware- 
house, a new wharf and the Great Northern Hotel. This hotel was an elaborate 
affair, costing over $14,000. At this time Ingersoll and McDonald built a gro- 
cery store and lodging house, and the community also enjoyed a residential growth. 

The “Three S” Railroad was built through Lowell in 1891, and in 1892 Lowell 
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became the Pacific Coast terminus of the Great Northern Railroad. The erection 
of the paper mill about this time also gave an impetus to the growth of the 
town. <A sawmill erected by Mr. Smith in 1889 was another industrial enter- 
prise which gave employment to a large number of men. This mill was burned 
in 1895 with a loss of $75,000. It had a capacity of 65,000 feet per day. Follow- 
ing its destruction, Messrs. Foley, Adams and Crosby built a small mill on the same 
location, but it was also burned in 1898. 


LOWELL SCHOOLS 


Before any regular school was established at Lowell, Charles Baker, a pioneer 
storekeeper of the village, taught the only two children of school age. These 
two children were Everett Getchell, now residing in Lowell, and Wesley Gid- 
dings. They received rudimentary instruction for an hour a day. The first reg- 
ular school was established in 1872, with six students attending and with Mrs. 
Hyrcanus Blackman teaching. They gathered together in a small building donated 
for the purpose by Mr. Smith, at what is now the foot of Main Street. In 
1880 Mr. Smith gave the land upon which a new school was built at the corner 
of Second and Zillah streets. Miss Hattie Merwin was employed as teacher for 
the six students. School was held for three months each year at first, later in- 
creased to six months, and in 1892 the term was made nine months. In 1893 
the schoolhouse was destroyed by fire, and until the new building was completed 
school was held in the Great Northern Hotel, with R. E. Friars and Miss Stella 
Friars as the teaching force. In the early spring of 1894 the new school, erected 
at a cost of $23,000, was ready for occupancy, and eighty pupils were enrolled, 
with R. E. Friars as principal. Outstanding principals of the Lowell schools 
have been Mrs. Bertha Ross Winde and Miss Mabel Rowley, who died in Everett 
in 1926. Miss Rowley served the school for a period of twenty-one years, several 
of which were as principal. Mrs. Ida M. Donohue, of Lowell, has also given 
many years of faithful service as a teacher. The school has eight rooms, with 
a corps of eight teachers and 250 students at present. Mrs. Fern Niedringhaus 
assumed the principalship in September, 1926. The schools are ably managed by 
a board consisting of A. H. B. Jordan as president, Frank Buckley as clerk, and 
E. D. Baker as the third member. 


FRATERNAL ORDERS 


Lowell has four lodges. The Knights of Pythias and Odd Fellows were 
both organized at about the same time, in the summer of 1892. The former lodge 
was instituted with thirty charter members, a week before the Odd Fellows, who 
had twenty-eight charter members. At present William Leach is chancellor com- 
mander of the Knights of Pythias, and James McAllister is noble grand of the 
Odd Fellows. The Odd Fellows own a large two story cement lodge hall and 
business house. Mrs. Louise Chapman is the present officer of the Pythian Sis- 
ters, and Mrs. Victor Gustafson wields the gavel for the Rebekahs. 


CHURCH AND CIVIC ORGANIZATIONS 


The Congregational Church at Lowell was organized in 1889, with Rev. G. G. 
Lewis in charge. For some time services were held in the Smith Hall, until a 
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building was erected in 1892 upon land donated by Mr. Smith. This building 
was remodeled in 1922. Rev. R. D. Nichols has been pastor of this church since 
May, 1918. He also served as pastor of the church for twelve months in 1907. 

While Lowell has never incorporated as a municipality, it has, through the 
organization of a water district, established a water system. It owns its lines 
and hydrants, but buys water from the Everett system. The value of taxable 
property in the Lowell water district 1s approximately $1,200,000, with a tax levy 
for 1927 of 2.8 mills. 

The community is fortunate in having a.well organized and progressive Busi- 
ness Men's Club. This commercial body of business men and residents of the 
town was organized in 1926 to work for the growth and best interests of those 
concerned, and is ably presided over by Elmer Burke, of the Lowell Mercantile 
Company. Irving Hopper, garage owner, is vice president; Rev. R. D. Nichols, 
pastor of the Congregational Church, is secretary; and J. D. Fields, druggist, is 
treasurer of the organization. This commercial club works in harmony with the 
Everett Commercial Club for the advancement of both towns. 


INDUSTRIES 


W. C. Black presides over the post office at Lowell, and has held this office 
since 1906, when he succeeded his father. The elder Black, W. H. Black, held 
the office for twelve years. Between the time Mr. Smith was postmaster and the 
time when W. H. Black accepted the post, the office was filled by M. H. Meader. 

Lowell has a substantial and large industrial payroll due to the location of 
several large concerns. Chief of these is the Everett Pulp & Paper Company. 
This is one of the largest employers of labor in the county, employing approx- 
imately 400 persons in its three daily shifts. Extensive additions and improve- 
ments to buildings and equipment in 1926 were made, increasing the output of 
the plant some 50 per cent. The firm makes book and label paper. Through the 
generous treatment of its men by the company and its officers there is always a 
large waiting list of those seeking to enter the employ of this concern. The names 
of William Howarth and A. H. B. Jordan are closely linked with the growth of 
Lowell since the middle nineties. A. H. B. Jordan, vice president of the company, 
came to Lowell in 1896. He has served the county as chairman of the board of 
county commissioners, and is at present president of the board of regents of the 
University of Washington, at a very important stage in the history of this institution. 

Another substantial manufacturing concern at Lowell is the large plant of 
the Sumner Iron Works. This firm has prospered during the past dozen years, 
and has built up an extensive business in the manufacture of sawmill machinery 
and other iron products. It covers an extensive field and employs on an average 
of 250 men. 

The Walton Lumber Company and Walton Veneer Company are two other 
large concerns which mean much to the payrolls of Lowell and Everett. The saw- 
mill was destroyed by an incendiary fire during the summer of 1926, but plans are 
being made for rebuilding. The sawmill, veneer plant and planing mill employ 
approximately 300 men. Through these concerns, and the New England Shingle 
Mill plant, Lowell can boast of one of the largest payrolls in the county, outside 
of Everett proper. 
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The first voting precinct for Lowell was established by order of the board of 
county commissioners in 1870, with the voting place at the residence of Eugene 
D. Smith, the community having grown to such proportions that this was deemed 
necessary. . There are now two voting precincts. 


EDMONDS 


Located on the Sound in the very southwest corner of Snohomish County, 
I<dmonds has led a life very largely apart. It is even closer to Seattle than to 
Everett and the former city thus enjoys an advantage in trade and other rela- 
tions with it. Except for their interest in affairs of county government and politics 
the people of Edmonds have little in common with other portions of the county. 
What is true as of today, is also true as to the history of the community which 
has but few points of contact with the story of Everett or of either the Sno- 
homish or the Stillaguamish valleys. This comparative isolation while not con- 
ducive to neighborliness, perhaps, forced the people of Edmonds to rely almost 
wholly upon themselves and gave them a spirit of independence and local pride 
and patriotism which is commendable. The site of Edmonds is very beautiful. 
High terraced hills overlook the wide beach and the pleasant waters reaching 
towards Admiralty Inlet, which is one of the many beauty spots of Puget Sound. 
The Olympic Mountains, always crowned with snow, form an impressive back- 
ground to the scene, while the warm current of Japan makes the climate delightful 
and equable the year around. On account of its proximity to two of the most 
progressive cities of Washington, its picturesque location and its fine, deep 
harbor, Edmonds has absolute faith in its own future, not only as a business and 
manufacturing center, but as a delightful rest and recreation place. Its people 
are, however, more interested in its present than in either its past or its future, 
and they are making of it a live, busy, industrious little city of which they may 
well be proud. 


ELWELL FILES ON SITE 


The history of the Edmonds vicinity, for it then had no name nor existence 
as a village, began on or before October 10, 1866, as it was on that date that 
Pleasant H. Elwell chose it as a site for his home and filed his claim upon it. 
Elwell lived there for nearly four years, built a log cabin on the first bench of 
hills overlooking the sea and sold his claim, for $200, to M. H. Frost, J. D. 
Fowler and Nat B. Fowler, the latter’s brother, on March 25, 1870. 


BRACKETT BUYS LAND 


There has hardly been a day in its history when Edmonds did not offer safe 
harbor for larger craft, but there was one day in 18/0 when the gale was too 
strong and the waves too high for a certain hardy adventurer driving his frail 
canoe along the Sound and he was forced to make for land. The man was 
George Brackett and the spot where he landed was to be his future home and 
the site of the town of Edmonds. Brackett was a young woodsman but recently 
transplanted from Maine, the state from which came so many of the pioneer lum- 
bermen of Washington. He had an eye not only for the value of standing timber 
but for the beauties of nature, and the site of the future Edmonds so impressed 
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him that although he continued his journey at the time, the memory lingered and 
in 1872 he returned and bought the old Elwell claim from Frost and the Fowler 
brothers, paying them $650 for the 147 acres. When he first sought the hospitable 
shore as a refuge from the storm, the only white man living there was Daniel 
Hines, who was engaged in making the old hand-shaved shingles which passed 
almost as currency among the pioneers. Hines remained in the vicinity for many 
years, his home being two miles south of the present town. When Brackett 
returned to Edmonds in 1872 to what has proved to be his home for the remainder 
of his life, he found two men living there: Thomas F. Kennedy, an old sailor, 
a next neighbor to the north, and J. C. Purcell, whose claim was on the tide-lands 
to the south. These men followed the life common to nearly all of the pioneers, 
developing their claims enough to comply with the law, but spending most of 
their time as loggers or lumbermen. Brackett busied himself logging his own 
claim, building a house and draining the marshy land which he found on the first 
bench, but there was no town, or anything which could be dignified with the name 
of a settlement until 1883. Some came and took claims, as did Capt. William 
H1. Hamlin, one of the best known navigators on the Sound in 1881, and gradually 
there were enough people to warrant an application for the establishment of a 
post office. Mr. Brackett made this application, which was granted, and he was 
made the first postmaster, the office being located in his home. 


NAME ADOPTED 


It fell to him also to select the name for the new office and as he was a great 
admirer of Senator Edmunds of Vermont, he named the place in his honor— 
but a mistake was made in the spelling some place along the line and the official 
designation was “Edmonds,” which error of an “o” for a “u,’’ was never cor- 
rected. When Chris Wilsted came to Edmonds, in 1884, he found but three 
families at the place, but Brackett had visions of the future, and this was at a 
time when railroad talk was rife, so that on August 24, 1884, he filed a plat of 
a townsite. This was dedicated by George E. and Etta E. Brackett, and the wis- 
dom and farsightedness of the founder was shown in that exclusive water and 
riparian rights were reserved together with reservations for a mill site and for 
a park. The year previous, Mr. Brackett had built a wharf and a building for 
the post office, in which he also placed a little stock of general merchandise. This 
business he sold, in 1885, to Matt E. Hyner, who was also made postmaster. The 
first mention of Edmonds in a Snohomish newspaper was made by the Eye, in 
1885, and it was spoken of as a new business center, ten miles south of Mukilteo, 
with a fine view up and down Admiralty Inlet; with George Brackett as townsite 
proprietor and logger. The school district was organized in 1885 as District 
No. 15, Miss Box of Tacoma was the first teacher, and there were six pupils. The 
first building was very small and it was succeeded in 1887 by a more commodious 
structure which was 18 by 24 feet in size. This was located on lots donated by 
Mr. Brackett, between Third and Fourth streets. The teacher at this time was 
Miss Lydia Morris. In 1891 a $10,000 schoolhouse was built on a half block, 
donated by George Brackett. The year 1887 was also noteworthy for the erection 
of the City Hotel (which burned in 1905) by Charles Dietz, and by the coming 
of such settlers as Samuel Holmes and H. M. Burleson. Brackett shared his cabin 
with the Holmes family on its arrival, and something of pioneer conditions may 
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be gleaned from the fact that when Holmes and his wife passed their first mght 
in the tent which they had put up on their claim, their slumbers were disturbed 
by a cougar which also sought shelter from the snow storm raging outside. Burle- 
son built a log cabin on his claim four miles east of Edmonds and two miles from 
his nearest neighbor, but he was obliged to pack supplies on his back as there 
was no road until 1890. When Louis P. Arp reached Edmonds in 1888 he was 
authority for the statement that IXdmonds then consisted of two houses and one 
store and that the only oxen in the neighborhood was the team owned by George 
Brackett. The Roscoe family settled at Edmonds during this year as did James 
Currie and F. H. Darling. Johnson & Ashbaugh came from Dakota and estab- 
lished a general merchandise store, G. H. McGowan, also from Dakota, opened 
a new hotel, and Fred L. Brown started a cigar factory. 


FIRST SAWMILL 


The years 1889 and 1890 were the most important ones in the early history 
of Edmonds, changing it from a tiny settlement to a real village. During 1889 
Mr. Brackett erected the first sawmill in the town, leasing it to Owen & Fish, 
and I. N. Martin, who was appointed postmaster, opened the first drug store. 
The Edmonds Public Hall Company was formed, with Dudley Brown as presi- 
dent and Frank Ashcraft as manager, and a dance hall, 24 by 60 feet in size 
was erected which afterwards became the home of the Free Methodist Church. 
James Currie had by this time established a large logging camp on the Kennedy 
homestead which he had purchased. This camp was equipped with one of Black- 
man Brothers’ cars and had two miles of track. Currie had also built a wharf 
and a shingle mill, bonding the mill to Owen & Fish. The town received mail 
by steamer from Seattle three times a week, which was considered excellent mail 
service. The Wells Brick Company established brickyards at Twelve Mile Point, 
using the latest machinery and employing some forty men, and a second brick- 
yard was opened by Bryant & Stanley. The Snohomish newspaper said Ed- 
monds was growing fast, and that “all it needed was a saloon and a church.” 
Again, in August, 1889, it was reported that the “deep water town” was forging 
ahead; that the new sawmill with 16,000 feet capacity, was running steadily, and 
that George Brackett was offering many inducements to manufactories and in- 
dustries. Ole C. Sorenson was an arrival during this year, working as a black- 
smith in logging camps until 1891, when he opened a shop for himself. The first 
Edmonds wedding was solemnized in December, 1889, when Frank Millspaugh 
and Dot Watkins were married by Justice Bartlett. 


MINNEAPOLIS REALTY & INVESTMENT COMPANY 


The Minneapolis Realty & Investment Company played an important part 
in Edmonds’ history in 1890. The officers of this concern were James H. Bishop, 
president; Galin H. Coon, vice president and manager; D. B. Ward, secretary 
and treasurer. This company began operations by purchasing the Edmonds town- 
site and land adjoining to the extent of 455 acres for $36,000 from George 
Brackett, who still retained one hundred acres. This company replatted the town, 
providing for a strip six blocks wide and nine blocks long, built the Bishop Hotel, 
named in honor of the president of the company, and constructed a new wharf, and 
an office building which was later used for the post office. 
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A movement for incorporation was started in May, 1890, with seventy-two 
signers to the petition, and incorporation as a city of the fourth class was effected 
in August. Very fittingly, the first mayor of the new town was its father, George 
Brackett. Other officers were: Clerk, Frank Ashcraft; marshal, F. H. Darling 
police judge, George P. Bartlett; street commissioner, James Ault; treasurer, C. 
T. Roscoe; councilmen, Capt. W. H. Hamlin, Fred L. Brown, William Plummer, 
Wellington Smith and Peter Schreiber. The temper of the town is shown by the 
fact that in August, 1890, when a Chinaman landed at Edmonds, a committee of 
citizens told him to go—and he went. An electric light plant was proposed and 
a new sawmill planned during the latter part of this year, but Owen & Fish did 
not succeed with the Brackett mill and, in November, that gentleman took charge 
of it for the benefit of creditors. 

North Edmonds was platted by A. C. Allen in 1890, and a three story hotel 
called the Alameda was erected by Allen and a small stone pier was constructed. 
The plat contained fifty acres and both a residence and a business lot were offered 
free to anyone who would establish a mill or factory. O. C. Sorenson, H. G. 
Chase, J. N. Currie, Fred McKilligan, M. J. Berg, A. C. and W. M. Allen were 
among those who built in North Edmonds. 

Perhaps the most important happening in Edmonds that year was the com- 
ing of Allen M. Yost. He came as a rancher and carpenter and his coming 
was not heralded as a great event, but he and his sons after him became perhaps 
the largest factors in the later history of the city. 

The Minneapolis company which started with such a flourish of trumpets 
succumbed early during the panic of the nineties and the property reverted to 
George Brackett, through foreclosure of mortgage. All eyes were directed towards 
Everett in 1891 and there was little room for speculation at any other point in 
Snohomish County and while Edmonds fairly held its own, it made little progress. 
By 1892 there was some activity. Brackett erected the fourth shingle mill and 
J. W. Currie built a shingle mill in the woods two miles east of the city, putting 
in a dry kiln which was then a comparatively new feature. Brackett, as receiver, 
leased the sawmill to Codd & Dwyer, who made a success of it and who were 
about to install a dynamo to furnish light both for the mill and the town, when 
the mill burned down, with a loss of $55,000. The sensation of the year was 
when the postmaster, J. N. Martin fell heir to an estate in Norway and resigned 
his office to return to his native land, C. B. Knapp succeeding him as postmaster. 

The first fraternal order in Edmonds was the I. O. O. F., instituted in April, 
1891, and in 1893 this lodge started the movement which led to the establishment 
of a cemetery which was cleared that year and platted in 1894. The Rebekah 
Lodge was the next organization of the kind, and was instituted in April, 1894. 


IRON MILL ESTABLISHED 


The shingle was what kept the wolf from many a door during the hard times 
succeeding the boom days of 1890, and the industry flourished throughout the 
Sound region and in 1893, for the first time, every mill at Edmonds was in opera- 
tion. Renewed life was also shown in 1894, when the citizens granted a bonus 
of 120 acres of land to a company from Newcastle, Pa., which proposed to erect 
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an iron mill with capacity of forty tons per day, to employ 100 men at the start, 
and to invest $200,000. A contract between the citizens and agents of the com- 
pany was signed in April, it being agreed that the mill should be in operation by 
October. While not as extensive a business as at first proposed, this iron foundry 
was established and by October, 1895, it was manufacturing shingle bands in 
large quantities and employing a considerable force. 

The manufacture of shingles continued to be the chief industry. In 1894 
A. M. Yost bought the mill which had been located in the woods and moved it 
to the waterfront. One of the most successful plants was that established a few 
years before by Hatch & Bosner. This concern was the first to introduce the 
electric light in Edmonds, installing a plant which supplied the mill and the 
residences of the owners. This concern cut 19,801,000 shingles in 1895, and in 
1896, Bosner sold and it became known as T. N. Hatch & Sons. The mill of 
Johnson, Johnson & Anderson was founded in 1897; incorporating as the Ed- 
monds Shingle Company in 1903, with C. P. Peterson, president; C. Johnson, 
treasurer ; Chris Anderson, trustee and C. Erxston, secretary. 

An important figure at the beginning of the century was James Brady, who first 
came to Edmonds in 1892 as a school teacher. He was later employed in the 
schools of Everett, studied law while teaching, returned to Edmonds to practice 
his new profession, became city clerk and city attorney, was a candidate on the 
democratic ticket for secretary of state in 1900, founded the Brady Shingle Mill 
in 1901 and was mayor of the town from 1901 until 1905. 

Another young man in whom Edmonds took great interest was C. T. Ros- 
coe, who was elected county clerk and who was the youngest member of the 
legislature in 1892. He was the first Edmonds man to receive recognition as an 
important county official, but his duties called him from that town and he has 
since made Everett his home. 


F. W. PEABODY 


Soon after the opening of the new century the townsite was purchased from 
George Brackett, Capt. Hamlin and others, by a Seattle syndicate, the Coon, 
Kingston, Peabody Company. Captain Hamlin received $21,300 for 106 acres 
and was able to live in pleasant retirement. This syndicate was made up of men 
enriched by the discovery of the Monte Cristo mines, and F. W. Peabody came 
as the resident manager. Mr. Peabody, who is now a hale and hearty vegetarian 
of more than three score years and ten, is the townsite owner today. He was 
born in Massachusetts in 1855. He started West in search of fortune and ad- 
venture in 1876. He kept a frontier store at Fort Worth, Texas, and then 
prospected in New Mexico and Arizona with varying success. He was the owner 
of the hotel at Flagstaff, Ariz., and lost almost all when that building burned. With 
but little cash he came to the Northwest, being reduced to $5 by the time he 
reached Seattle. Resolving to risk everything on the turn of the cards, he pawned 
his watch, his last property of value, went to one of the many gambling houses 
which were “wide open” in 1887, and won $1,400 at faro. With this money he 
and Joe Pearsall went prospecting in the mountains. For some time they were 
unsuccessful, but one day the gleam of gold caught Peabody’s eye from an exposed 
ledge on the side of a mountain opposite and thus the mine which he christened 
the “Monte Cristo” was found. This was believed to be of fabulous wealth and 
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there was a great rush to the region when the discovery became known. Peabody 
and his associates had in the meantime formed a company and secured a number 
of the best claims. John D. Rockefeller and other capitalists paid a fabulous 
sum for these claims and expended more than a million dollars in development. 
The Willman brothers received $470,000 for their interest ; Judge Bond of Seattle, 
$325,000; Tom Ewing $55,000. Mr. Peabody refused to sell his entire interest 
and he still has some twenty claims in the region which he is confident will yield 
great wealth when transportation and improved mining methods are available. 
It was largely from the proceeds of this sale that the Edmonds townsite and other 
properties, including the Seattle street railway, were bought. 


FIRST NEWSPAPER 


Edmonds’ first newspaper, The Chronicle, was established in 1890 by M. J. 
Hartnett, and following its suspension the Edmonds Lyre was founded in 1893. 
This newspaper also discontinued and it was not until 1904 that The Review began 
publication, with Richard Bushell as editor. He was soon succeeded by Mrs. 
T. M. B. Hanna and Prof. F. H. Darling and The Review has since that time 
proven a valuable asset to the community. Another new institution in 1904 was 
the extensive greenhouse established by Albert E. Hill. The Bank of Edmonds 
was organized as a private institution in 1905, with W. H. Schumacher president, 
and W. H. Phelps, cashier, and a review of the city for that year shows that it 
had a live Chamber of Commerce with fifty members; Z. Howell, president, and 
Col. S. F. Street, secretary. There were seven mills in operation, these being 
owned by James Brady, A. M. Yost & Sons, Edmonds Shingle Mill Company, 
Western Shingle Company, George H. Mowat & Company, Mowat Lumber Com- 
pany, and the Keystone Mill Company. The Echo Lake mill and the Lake 
McAleer mill were also near by. The city wharf was managed by a company 
composed of A. M. Yost, S. J. Mothershead, George M. Bartlett, Samuel Foultner 
and F. H. Gardner, and this concern did a large business in furnishing fuel wood 
for steamers. Among the prominent business men were W. H. Griffith, R. R. 
Konnerup, W. H. Schumacher, A. Cahen, Cyrus Drew, Mothershead & Waddle, 
George Hales, Henry Boshart, Ed Woodfield, Fred L. Brown, Erben & Howell 
and Col. S. F. Street. There were then four churches; two physicians, O. W. 
Schmidt and H. W. Hall; a dentist, W. C. Mitlan, and nearly every branch of 
business was well represented. The first brick and concrete building was that 
erected by the Bank of Edmonds in 1907 and the city became one of the third 
class and the electric light plant was installed in 1908. 


EDMONDS TODAY 


The city 1s an important station on the main and coast lines of the Great 
Northern Railway, and is reached over paved highways from Everett and Seattle, 
as well as by steam ferry to Kingston across Puget Sound. Edmonds has no 
blemish of boom ranting and collapse in its history, but has maintained a logical 
and substantial record of growth and progress based upon proved and permanent 
industrial development. In the matter of rural industries the Edmonds locality 
ranks first in the state as a strawberry district, berry and fruit production 
ranking first in agricultural development in the Edmonds district. Poultry and 
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eggs rank second, dairying third and general farming fourth. City industries in- 
clude a large creamery, a large milk condensery, six shingle mills, a large sash and 
door factory, a steel and holt factory, etc., to which in 1926 is being added the 
$100,000 paper pulp mill of French & Molyneaux, rising on the waterfront upon 
the so-called Bishop Industrial Site. The city has excellent water, light, power, 
telephone and telegraph service establishments, all but the last named being home- 
owned and operated. Its public schools, library and churches are among the best 
to be found in the smaller cities of the Puget Sound country. Edmonds has wit- 
nessed its most gratifying growth since 1920, when the Federal census indicated 
a population of 936, while in 1926 a careful analysis of the city’s statistical facts 
indicates a population of close to 1,500. 


CITY GOVERNMENT - 


The present city government is headed by Mrs. Alice U. Kerr, mayor; George 
M. Leyda, city clerk, and five councilmen, George Moore, E. W. Sweet, Thomas 
Scanlon, George Brackett and J. N. Telfer. The city is efficiently policed, and 
its volunteer fire department has won an enviable reputation in efficiency; the 
equipment including a Reo auto pumper and 1,500 feet of standard hose, main- 
taining headquarters at the Yost Garage, near the heart of the business district. 
A. B. Bentley is chief and W. W. Womer assistant chief of the department, which 
has eleven volunteer members. The city water supply system is owned and 
operated by a local corporation, the Edmonds Water Company, incorporated August 
12, 1902, capital $15,000, by A. M.. D. M. and Joseph E. Yost. At this time Mrs. 
A. M. Yost is president of the company, and George W. Yost is secretary and 
manager. The company maintains a complete distributing system serving prac- 
tically every house and plant in the city, and with strong gravity pressure provided 
by a large elevated reservoir, the source being a noteworthy development of great 
springs welling out of the rocks about a mile distant from the business center. 


TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


The Edmonds Independent Telephone Company is a unique Snohomish County 
institution, organized and incorporated in 1908, and now serving not only the 
Edmonds district, but practically all the southwest area of the county. The pro- 
ject was initiated and organized at a meeting of local merchants and property 
owners held January 23, 1908, and has since been mainly owned and operated 
by the A. M. Yost estate, heirs of the 1897 pioneer, A. M. Yost, who died in 
1915. At the same time the Northwest Long-Distance Telephone Company was 
organized and established its lines throughout the district, with its home and cen- 
tral headquarters in Edmonds, its longest single line being seven miles. The 
city system now has 426 phones in service, all with long-distance connections. Of 
the seventeen original stockholders, J. S. and D. M. Yost, Dr. O. W. Schmidt 
and L. P. Arp are still directors of the company, D. M. Yost being the general 
manager. 

CITY PARK 


Idmonds’ city park is a delightful and refreshing area of ten acres, highly 
developed and situated only three blocks southward from Main Street, the park 
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combining desirable facilities and accommodations for loitering tourists, including 
running water and a community range. It also provides the city’s most popular 
playground for practice and competitive field sports, including an ample base- 
ball diamond and a grand stand of generous proportions. The city park com- 
niussioners are: W. W. Womer, chairman; ©. C. Sorenson and Cleveland Little. 


LIBRARY 


The Edmonds city library building is unique in that it is the only instance in 
the United States in which the Carnegie Foundation permitted the permanent 
establishment of the city council chamber to be housed in a Carnegie library build- 
ing, the council chamber occupying the entire ground floor of the handsome two 
story edifice of cement base and red pressed brick superstructure with cream 
tile corners and trimmings. This concession is credited to Rev. John W. Lock- 
wood, who had been the librarian in the original one room city library and who 
had succeeded in obtaining the Carnegie donation in 1910, when the present struc- 
ture was erected. Mrs. Clara Wilson has been conducting the library as librarian 
the past two years, succeeding Mrs. S. G. Jones. The library board includes 
President J. M. Telfer, Mrs. Fronie Smith, Mrs. Maud Freese, Mrs. Madge 
Pence and Miss Frances Anderson. Open hours of the library are from 3 to 
9 and 7 to 9 o'clock P. M. It affords an unusually large and well selected col- 
lection, embracing 4,971 listed books and 1,467 pamphlets. 


SCHOOLS 


Edmonds’ city schools system includes the magnificent high school and the Ed- 
monds grade school building. The first unit of the high school building was 
erected in 1909. In 1920 two corresponding wings of equal size were added, 
forming a single unit which compares favorably with the best high school estab- 
lishments of Snohomish County. It is a combined junior and senior high school, 
maintaining an enrollment of 300 students at this time, many of whom come in 
auto busses from surrounding districts, and includes seventh and eighth grades, 
districts served including Alderwood Manor, Esperance (Lake Ballinger), Seattle 
Heights and Upper Meadowdale. Early in 1926 the boys of the manual training 
department voluntarily worked nights to cover a large area with concrete, pro- 
viding one of the best hard tennis courts in the county, the directors of the 
district, Chairman E. B. Ballinger of Lake Ballinger, E. N. Martin of Edmonds 
and John Snider of Alderwood Manor, providing the cement and gravel, and 
Caretaker A. F. Chase superintending the work. Stephen & Stephen were the 
architects of the building erected in 1909, and the directors of the district at that 
time were A. L. Waddle, H. H. Burleson and George M. Leyda. The institu- 
tion at this time is complete and adequate for a much larger field. The total cost 
of the structure was $113,000, and the assessed valuation of the district is $3,727,- 
O00, embracing the area from the King County line to a line half way between 
Edmonds and Mukilteo. There is a complete modern gym in the basement, with 
lockers and shower hath apartments, and the manual training equipment is varied 
and up-to-date, as are also the domestic science department and science laboratory. 
There is a high school faculty of eleven, and twenty-one in the grade schools, 
with Prof. A. C. Kellogg, city superintendent and Leslie W. Johnson principal 
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of the high school, the total Edmonds enrollment being 952. From the campus 
of the high school one may see, only a block away, midway between the high school 
and Main Street, the site of the original little one-room Edmonds public school 
which remained a pathetic landmark on Fourth Street until early in 1926, when 
it was torn down to make way for material progress. 


CHURCHES 


There are five churches in Edmonds, including that of Christian Science. The 
First Congregational Church was organized in 1889, and the old frame building 
erected soon afterward at the corner of Sixth and Dayton streets, remained for a 
number of years the shrine of worship for all denominations, and is still the home 
of the Congregational parish, with forty active members. Rev. Horace W. Cham- 
berlain was pastor during pioneers years. Incorporated in territorial days, the first 
trustees were: Wellington F. Smith, William Plummer and Mrs. Carrie E. Wood- 
ruff, of whom the latter is still living in Edmonds. It was the center of opposition 
to the five saloons that flourished in its vicinity until 1916. The services now 
are conducted by Rev. J. V. Taylor, who resides in Seattle. 

The Catholic Church, originally built in 1907, situated on Daly Street, between 
Fifth and Sixth, also depends upon a supply pastor, Rev. Father Leo Hanson of 
Lacey College, near Olympia, preaching on the first and third Sundays of each 
month. The pioneer Baptist Church at the corner of Sixth and Bell streets, has 
been taken over by the Christian Scientists, and is a regular Church of Christ, 
Scientist. A. M. Williams is president of the church corporation. In 1925 an 
undenominational Bible class was organized, meeting regularly each week in the 
homes of the members, with A. Lundberg of Seattle as teacher. 

The Matthew Simpson Hughes Memorial M. E. Church, built in 1923-24 upon 
the site of the pioneer Swedish M. E. Church, corner of Fifth and Dayton streets, 
is doubtless the most widely known church establishment in this part of Puget 
Sound, it being a national tribute to the memory of Bishop Hughes of the Portland. 
Ore., area, who died on Easter morning in 1920. Methodists of many foreign 
countries as well as those of America contributed to the building fund, and thirty- 
four Methodist Episcopal bishops contributed the altar, table, rail and lecturn. 
The edifice is of mission architecture, designed and planned in Chicago by the 
Methodist Episcopal Bureau of Architecture, Frank J. Dillard, chief architect, and 
erected by Chas. J. Solie of Everett, contractor, entirely of cement material, at a 
cost of $20,000. Rev. C. E. Preston, the present pastor, traveled 10,000 miles lec- 
turing in the effort to obtain the memorial building fund. The interior of the 
church is elaborate and artistic, the auditorium being finished in four kinds of 
oak, the ladies’ parlor and rest room in polished mahogany, and the Roman- 
esque vestibule across the front is partitioned from the auditorium with thirty- 
six panels of French plate glass. Throughout the church are distributed many 
rare and sacred relics and emblems of Christianity. Over the baptismal is a 
twenty-two inch clam shell from the South Seas, recalling the tradition of 
John the Baptist. The church was dedicated in 1924. The original church 
was established in 1907 by Rev. C. B. Sears. The present board of trus- 
tees is composed of L. J. Bigelow, H. A. DeLand, Dr. O. W. Schmidt, W. H. 
Dunbar, M. C. Engels, E. H. Moy and S. M. Cook. There is a membership of 
one hundred. The twelve symbolic windows, representing the original apostolate, 
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are the work of Ford McNutt of Minneapolis. The pulpit was the gift of the 
Puget Sound Methodist Conference. 


INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


Among the leading industrial plants of Edmonds are: Edmonds Manufac- 
turing Company, sash and doors, Zophar Powell, president and manager; Oakland 
Shingle Company (cooperative), A. D. Harriad, president; Quality Shingle Com- 
pany (cooperative), John :\nderson, president; Washington Steel & Bolt Com- 
pany; Rainbow Shingle Company; Joyce Bros. automobile ferry, Edmonds-Kings- 
ton; Yost Auto Company. 


AMERICAN LEGION POST 


Frank Freese Post No. 66, American Legion, was organized November 3, 
1924, with seventeen members, Geo. S. Montgomery, post commander, and Geo. W. 
Yost, adjutant. Within two years the post has grown to a membership of forty- 
six. Geo. W. Yost is the commander in 1926, and O. N. Sorenson is adjutant. 
The post was named in memory of Frank Freese, a soldier from Edmonds, killed 
in battle in France, October 18, 1918, having won the Distinguished Service decor- 
-ation. The Legion is active in community welfare work, has established a park 
around the city flagpole, conducts an annual Easter egg hunt for children, as well 
_as the annual clean-up campaign, in all of which the men are assisted by the ladies 
of the Legion auxiliary. 


AMERICAN LEGION AUXILIARY 


The Edmonds American Legion Auxiliary unit was organized in the home of 
Mrs. Geo. W. Yost, in February, 1924, with Mrs. C. A. Merritt, “mother of the 
unit,” as president; Mrs. Geo. W. Yost, secretary; Mrs. Geo. Montgomery and 
Mrs. Sarah Seeley, vice presidents; Miss Hazel Baker, treasurer; Mrs. Lulu Bacon, 
chaplain; Mrs. E. W. Roe, historian; Mrs. Otto Sorenson, sergeant at arms; Alice 
Kingston, Isma Lakey and Julia Hansen, executive board. There were twenty-four 
charter members, temporary charter July 24, permanent charter November 24, 
1924. Mrs. C. A. Merritt later became district chairman and delegate fom Wash- 
ington to the national convention at Omaha. The unit is very active in community 
welfare work. Frank Freese, Victor Hansen and Richard Burbank were the three 
Edmonds boys who paid the supreme sacrifice in the World war. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


The Edmonds Chamber of Commerce is an active and widely recognized or- 
ganization and has done and is doing much progressive work for the development of 
the city and tributary country. As a community, Edmonds ranks high socially 
and fraternally. There are several active social and musical and literary clubs, and 
all the principal fraternal orders maintain subordinate lodges there. 

The State Bank of Edmonds serves this entire field in a manner that is ob- 
viously satisfactory, for it has no competitor. This fine institution, whose bank 
building marks the business center of the city, on Third and Main streets, was estab- 
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lished in 1907 with $25,000 capital. President Geo. C. Hansen and Cashier H. V. 
Allen are daily in personal charge of the bank’s affairs, and the institution main- 
tains deposits aggregating in excess of $300,000. 


GEORGE BARTLETT 


A few of the old pioneer pillars of the upbuilding of Edmonds still contribute 
their experience and inspiration toward the progress of the city of ‘“Edmonds the 
Midway, the Princess City of Puget Sound.” Of these, the outstanding figure of 
them all is George Bartlett, who has devoted so much of his life and thought and ef- 
fort through many years to bring about the reality of his dreams at this late day. 
Mr. Bartlett is still taking an active interest in all fundamental movements de- 
signed to promote the interests of the city and district; his advice and counsel are 
frequently sought by the younger men who are taking up the aims and work of 
the original town builders, and it must be a deep satisfaction to him to know 
that in his declining years he is loved and respected and regarded with no small 
community gratitude for his devotion to general welfare and community progress 
in his home city throughout the years of his residence there. 


ALDERWOOD MANOR 


Alderwood Manor is the neighboring community center, eleven miles south of 
Everett, four miles east of Edmonds, and is the post office station for the Alderwood 
Manor district, comprising 22,000 acres of five-acre farm plots, a highly developed 
poultry, small fruit and filbert nut growing community. Mary E. Brimmer is the 
postmistress. This agricultural and poultry center was platted by the Puget Mill 
Company. 


MUKILTEO 


“Mukilteo—Pop. 800. A town named on Sound charts as Port Elliott, on Port 
Gardner Bay, also known as South Everett, situated on Puget Sound and G. N. 
Ry, 5 ms of Everett, Co. seat and nearest banking pt. Has large lumber mill, 
also shingle mill. Lumber, fruit and dairy products are chief industries. Three 
mails daily. Stage daily to Everett.” 

The above, quoted from the latest county directory, is all the descriptive matter 
that volume contains concerning the most interesting and historic spot in Snoho- 
mish County. Looking down today from its beautiful wooded heights, with the 
waters of the Sound lapping lazily at their feet, with the low-lying islands fading 
from vivid green to dim outlines that are mingled and are lost in the gray of the 
sea; with the slopes of Tulalip Reservation, that last refuge of the original owners 
of the soil, facing them across the Bay, along the mighty curve of which lies 
Everett, young giant of flame and smoke and energy and industry—Mukilteo seems 
to call with a thousand voices of the past; dim, echoing voices that whisper of the 
strange rites of an almost unknown race, of the virile deeds of robust pioneers, 
and of the buried hopes of many years and many men. 


THE CITY OF “FIRSTS” 


Mukilteo is the home of “Firsts” in Snohomish County. It was the scene of 
the Indian treaty which Governor Stevens signed with the assembled tribes of 
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Puget Sound in 1855, and this is one of the first authentic dates in Snohomish 
County history. It was the first mainland voting precinct of Island County be- 
fore Snohomish County was born. In the organic act it was named as the first 
county seat, and, before this, it was the location of the first trading post in the 
county. The first meeting of the county commissioners was held there; the first 
notary public lived there; the first designated county road started from there. The 
first salmon cannery on Puget Sound was established at Mukilteo. It was the first, 
and for many years the only landing place for larger steamers and sailing vessels 
in Snohomish County; it received the first mails and was the location of the first 
post office and the first telegraph station. As the home of a cannery and of a 
brewery. it was the first manufacturing town in the county for other products than 
lumber. It was the first pleasure resort, and it also contained the first saloon. 
Two things it never had, a bank, and a newspaper, and financiers and publishers 
will doubtless find in this the reason that other and much younger cities have out- 
stripped it in size and importance. But even now the fingers of Everett are reaching 
out towards it, the beautiful home sites are being taken; arrow markers bearing 
the imposing names of avenues point prophetically into the woods, and one con- 
tinuous city from Mukilteo to the mouth of the Snohomish River seems not an im- 
probable dream. 

Together with the historical facts concerning Mukilteo there have grown up 
many legends that are without foundation. Men speak of the “courthouse” at 
Mukilteo and of sessions of the court held there. Mukilteo was never the perman- 
ent county seat; but two sessions of the board of commissioners were held there, 
both in the Frost and Fowler store; and no term of court higher than that of the 
probate judge was ever held in Snohomish County until 1877, fifteen years after 
the county seat was permanently located at Snohomish City. At a recent meeting 
of pioneers it was related that the victory of Snohomish in the first county seat 
election, held in 1861, was due to the cleverness of I. C. Ferguson in securing the 
hooks of the county and thus throwing the onus of securing a three-fifths vote upon 
Mukilteo to remove the county seat. There can be no foundation of fact in this 
narrative, for the organic act creating Snohomish County, distinctly established 
Mukilteo as the temporary county seat, leaving the question of permanent location 
to the vote of the people. While it is well to keep history straight, if possible, 
these facts do not lessen the importance of Mukilteo in the county's history. 


SCENE OF INDIAN TREATY 


The known history of Mukilteo begins with the signing of the great Indian 
treaty, the story of which and the text of the treaty being given in other chapters of 
this volume. It was then known only as Port Elliott, the name given it by Van- 
couver in 1792. It must have been known as a favorite and convenient meeting 
place of the Indians or it would not have been selected for this important confer- 
ence; so Mukilteo has the background, not only of having been sighted and named by 
the great explorer more than a century ago, but as a place of prominence among the 
original Americans. This treaty was not ratified until 1859, and prior to that time 
the Indians roamed the county at will as the reservation had been promised but not 
allotted to them. . 

The first white settlement came about through Morris H. Frost, who was 
collector of customs at Port Townsend, and was designed primarily as an Indian 
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trading post. His business took him about the Sound and he became convinced that 
Port Elliott was the logical point for a trading station. J. D. Fowler was located 
at Ebey’s Landing on Whidby Island where he was running a saloon and hotel, and 
Frost persuaded him to join him as a partner in establishing a store. They took 
claims covering the present townsite of Mukilteo; Frost securing what is now the 
main part of the village, with the Fowler claim just to the north. Lumber was 
secured and the store and saloon building was erected, Fowler taking charge of the 
business. Fowler was a typical woodsman, forceful and energetic but crude as 
compared to Frost who was a man of education and some political importance, as his 
official position would indicate. When established at the place which Fowler named 
Mukilteo, which is the Indian name for a “good camping ground,” it was the only 
trading post between Seattle and Penn’s Cove on Whidby Island. No white trade 
was expected when this post was opened and this accounts for the fact that no hotel 
or lodging house was built, this coming as an afterthought when the loggers made 
their appearance at the mouth of the river. The business was evidently successful, 
for Frost later took personal interest in its management, but Fowler was the man 
chiefly identified with the concern which grew in importance as a trading point for 
the settlers even as its business with the Indians decreased after the promulgation of 
the treaty. Fowler was named as county auditor in the act creating the county. 

Fowler did not retain this office long, E. C. Ferguson securing it and the county 
seat at the same election. Both being Democrats, and the county being Republican 
through the greater part of its history, neither Fowler nor Frost figured prominent- 
ly in county affairs in later years. Fowler was appointed postmaster, June 24, 1862, 
at the same time that the post office at Mukilteo was created, and thus was the first 
postmaster in Snohomish County as well as the first notary public. Frost was a 
county commissioner and a member of the territorial legislature. 


M. H. FROST 


M. H. Frost was born in Poughkeepsie, New York, in 1804, and died at Mukil- 
teo January 7, 1882. He lived in Chicago when that place was but a village and 
came to the coast in the ’50s as Collector of Customs at Port Townsend. He was 
known among the settlers as “Squire Frost” and he was the Nestor of the early 
Democrats of the county, who were said to have regarded him with an almost filial 
respect. He was in many ways the political, social and business rival of E. C. 
Ferguson, who nearly always worsted him. It is quite possible that had Ferguson 
lived at Mukilteo and Frost at Snohomish the entire history of the county would 
have been vastly different. 


CHIEF PORT OF COUNTY 


Logging was the only industry of importance in the early ’60s and it centered 
more and more about the Snohomish River. The Preston store at the mouth of 
the Snohomish and Snohomish City both drew trade from Mukilteo, but the hotel 
and bar flourished and became the favorite resort of the loggers during seasons of 
enforced idleness. With its deep water harbor, Mukilteo early became a port of 
call for ships passing up and down the Sound and it was the great junction point ; 
settlers reaching Mukilteo by skiff or canoe and there taking steamers either up the 
river or to ports along the Sound. This was an important source of revenue for 
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the hotel. It was also a fuel station and the point at which much freight was trans- 
ferred. Such craft as the U. S. cutters, Lincoln and Shubrick, and the sloop Rest- 
less, visited Mukilteo in 1867 and the schooner Bee made regular trips between that 
place and Port Townsend. In 1864 it became a station on the first telegraph line 
up the coast of Puget Sound, and thus had communication with the outside world 
denied to any other part of the county, the next operator being located at La Conner, 
in Skagit County. This line was intended to reach the Orient via Alaska and the 
Behring Straits, was extended into British Columbia and abandoned when the At- 
lantic cable was successfully laid in 1867. The name of the first Mukilteo operator 
was Shorey. E. D. Kromer, operator at Port Elliott for eighteen years, died in 
September, 1885, and was buried at Snohomish. 


BOOM EFFORTS FAIL 


The first of the many attempts to “boom” Mukilteo was made in 1871 when it 
was thought that a transcontinental railroad would soon reach Puget Sound making 
some point then unknown its terminus. In April, C. P. and Annie P. Ferry filed 
the plat of what was called South Mukilteo, in section 9-28-4, in one-acre tracts, all 
of which were sold to George P. Ihrie of San Francisco for $400, except two lots 
which were sold to M. E. Mawry and to A. E. Wait. A few weeks later W. S. 
Ladd and C. A. Ladd, his wife, of Portland, dedicated what was designated as 
North Mukilteo, ten streets being laid out running back from the water front. 
Later the plat of an addition was also filed. A number of twenty-acre tracts changed 
hands in September, 1871, at prices ranging from $5 to $10 per acre. Some of the 
prominent speculators and business men of Seattle, San Francisco and Portland 
were interested, and among the names found on the old record are those of Harold 
H. Pitts, Erastus Bartlett, Spooner R. Howell, Silas Galligher, Edward Sikes, D. 
T. Wheeler, W. H. Cushman, Henry J. Wortz, S. P. Warner, and Adam F. 
Bender, of Pierce County. This was in the days when Jay Cooke was the wizard 
of the Northern Pacific, but his plans, whatever they may have been, were killed 
by the panic of 1873, and an echo was heard at Mukilteo when the Ladd plat of 
North Mukilteo was vacated, May 5, 1873. That Ladd planned to be a winner, no 
matter where the terminal lightning struck, is shown by the power of attorney 
which he gave to Alfred E. Tilton of New York City, November 7, 1871, to sell 
lots in plats at Holmes Harbor, Port Susan, East Coupville, McElroy’s addition to 
‘Olympia, Central addition to Puget City, North Tacoma addition to Seattle, North 
Mukilteo, Port Townsend and South Whatcom. 

Mukilteo, itself, seems to have taken little interest in this speculative flurry and 
M. H. Frost was one of the commissioners who granted the petition to vacate, and 
the settlement showed but little signs of growth, although it gathered a few families 
round about it. Louisa Fowler was the first white child born at Mukilteo, in 1862, 
and Niel Spithill was the second. 

By 1875 Mukilteo had taken its first steps as a manufacturing point. The be- 
ginning was humble. H.C. Vining and Mr. Rheinbruner went into the business of 
salting salmon. Captain Wright, of the Zephyr, visited the east, and on his return, 
in February, 1876, proudly told that at Philadelphia he had seen forty barrels of sal- 
mon for sale, bearing the brand “Rheinbruner & Vining, Mukilteo, Washington Ter- 
ritory.” And thus to Mukilteo’s score must be added the credit for manufacturing 
the first Snohomish County products sold in an eastern market. The salmon sold, 
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in Philadelphia, at $12.50 for a half barrel. The Eagle Brewery was also founded, 
by Joseph Butterfield, in 1875, and sold in July, 1876, to Frost & Fowler for $600. 
Tt was in operation until it was destroyed by fire in July, 1882, and Mukilteo beer 
was sold all over the Sound. Vining continued the fishery business alone, in 1876, 
paying the Indians from ‘one to two bits” for salmon weighing from eight to ten 
pounds, 


FIRST SALMON CANNERY 


It was in June, 1877, that George T. Myers came from the Columbia River to 
Mukilteo to establish the first salmon cannery in Washington Territory. An item 
in the Snohomish Star, telling of his coming, said: ‘““George T. Myers is on the road 
to Mukilteo to establish his salmon canning establishment there. He expects to have 
a store so as to supply employes and other customers. He also will engage tn can- 
ning berries, fruits and vegetables.” There is no record that the firm of Jackson, 
Ayers & Company canned any save fish products but the project was successful at 
the start, mention being made, the latter part of July, that the cannery was doing 
finely and had put up 1,000 fish a day since starting. Another Mukilteo item was a 
fish story to the effect that a salmon weighing 2814 pounds had been caught and 
that the Zephyr “‘took 200 barrels of salmon from Mukilteo on her last trip.”” These 
barreled fish were “‘mild-cured’’ not canned, but the cannery was so prosperous as to 
arouse some jealousy as to where credit for its coming should be placed and M. H. 
Frost wrote to the Star, September 9, 1877, saying: ‘In your issue of September 
8, credit 1s given H. C. Vining for bringing the Jackson, Myers & Company 
cannery; whereas I received the letter from George T. Myers as to salmon fishery 
and I answered it in detail and invited a visit. Mr. Farrell came and was shown 
the premises by J. D. Fowler, and this resulted in the establishment of the can- 
nery.’ The Star insisted, however, that Vining deserved much credit, as he had 
urged a cannery for a long time and had written articles favoring it, for publication 
in the Star. The coming of the cannery evidently helped the town, for P. Trana, a 
Snohomish carpenter, moved to Mukilteo in 1878 and built a rather pretentious nine- 
room, story and a half house for Alexander Spithill and a smaller residence for 
Tsaac Arthur; but the Frost and Fowler firm was not so prosperous and it was 
obliged to place its affairs in the hands of a receiver, V. B. Stacey. Under the 
regime of Stacey, Mukilteo took on new life, in 1878. Jackson, Myers & Com- 
pany leased the fishery and the grounds for the canning establishment for ten years, 
beginning January 1, 1879, and planned to improve the wharf and enlarge the 
cannery; the Eagle Krewery was sold to Cantenia, Bohen and Klausman; Wendel 
& Grandel came from the Columbia River district and bought ground for a cooper 
shop: T. G. Wilson, produce dealer of Seattle, bought a business site; P. Trana also 
invested in real estate and negotiations were opened for the purchase of the Living- 
ston mill site of forty-four acres from the townsite company which Stacey had or- 
ganized. Steamers called more frequently, at least a dozen new families were pre- 
dicted before the close of the year and five of the twenty strips of land offered by the 
townsite owners were sold. The old Frost and Fowler hotel, which had been closed 
was reopened in February, 1879, by P. Trana. It is hard to tell just what became 
of this boom, but the years 1879 and 1880 were among the very deadest exper- 
ienced in the early history of Puget Sound, Snohomish being reduced to a mere 
handful of people and the old town of Whatcom getting down to one store, so it 
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is not surprising that the Mukilteo boom collapsed along with the others. There 
were some signs of life in 1882 when S. S. Hassard (Hassard was the general mer- 
chant. He died in 1890.) started to put up barreled salmon and F. V. Snyder re- 
built the brewery which had just burned down, but the next ambitious enterprise 
for Mukilteo came in 1886. 


LONG BRANCH RESORT 


Walter Keyes bought water-front property and announced his modest purpose 
of making it the “Long Branch of Puget Sound.” This resort was “dedicated” in 
May, 1887, with two bands, a picnic by the First Regiment of the National Guard 
and excursions from Seattle and Snohomish. Its second year was also opened 
in royal style with music by the Pacific band and a crowd from Snohomish. The 
Eye, of June 23, 1888, contained the announcement that the Bay View Hotel had 
just been leased and remodeled by Mrs. L. Thomas to be run as a summer resort 
with dance pavilion, croquet grounds, swings, sailing boats and fishing as at- 
tractions. “Rates $2 per day. Special rates by week or month.” Under the 
management of Mrs. Thomas the resort prospered and she became one of the lead- 
ing spirits of the town. The townsite was surveyed in the fall of 1889 and 
in December it was announced that several eastern men had bonded J. D. Fowler's 
farm, that Spithill, Fowler, Foster and Gravelle had gone together on a mys- 
terious business trip and that Mrs. Thomas and others were planning to build a 
woodenware factory and mill. Mrs. Thomas sold three lots to Dr. D. B. Shepard, 
of Butte, Mont., for $4,000, and ten Seattle capitalists negotiated for fifty-five acres 
of the Deselle tract for summer resort purposes and planned a daily fast steamer 
from Seattle. Mrs. Thomas and Alexander Spithill were members of the school 
board at this time and the school, too, was booming. Everett was now getting its 
start, and the excitement carried over to Mukilteo. Peter Gravelle, a French- 
Canadian trapper who first came to Snohomish County in 1867, although he did not 
settle in Mukilteo until 1877, platted an addition and sold fifteen lots in Snohomish 
within a week. Gov. L. K. Church became interested and bonded the Deselle water- 
front property in the south part of the town for $4,500. Church filed a plat cover- 
ing a large part of Mukilteo, reserving a strip along the water-front, but containing 
eighty-seven blocks and 2,300 lots, on June 9, 1890. Portions of this plat have 
since been vacated, but the larger part remains as platted. James Southerland also 
filed a plat of an addition, August 2, 1890. Real estate sales were brisk in the 
spring of 1890, the largest sale being twenty-four lots sold by W. R. Hassard to 

P. P. Cummings, for $2,850. H. A. Pratt and Lot Wilbur were among the other 
purchasers and it was thought that Mukilteo was about to become the great play 
geround for those who expected to grow suddenly rich at Everett. In -\ugust, 1890, 
Mukilteo had four steamers daily from Seattle, but this was largely [’verett business 
as Mukilteo offered the best landing place. It also had a good hotel, and a new saw- 
mill, while the work on the Great Northern grade kept a large force at work. Peter 
Gravelle was one of the most enthusiastic boomers, building a two-story restaurant 
and hotel. F. A. Pease, also, erected a store and real estate office and the town once 
more became a telegraph office when the new Postal coast line reached it in Novem- 
ber, 1890. A spur of this line was built to Snohomish by Heiser and Smith, being 
completed in January, 1891. The crest of this wave of prosperity mounted until 
the fall of 1891 when J. H. Davis paid $5,500 for two lots and reached its topmost 
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height when the city bonded itself for the erection of a $10,000 schoolhouse, which 
was ready for occupancy in February, 1893. This was one of the finest school 
buildings in the county at that time and was later used for city hall, lodge and church 
purposes as well, but it involved a heavy indebtedness for a town which had never 
numbered more than seventy-five white inhabitants prior to that date. One rather 
startling event took place in May, 1890, when J. D. Fowler, postmaster since 1862, 
was succeeded by F. Hayward; the office again reverted to the Fowler family, how- 
ever, on April 5, 1898, when Mrs. Louisa Fowler Sinclair (the first white child born 
at Mukilteo) became postmistress. 


INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS 


While all this booming and summer resort planning was going on the fish and 
lumber industries were maintained and expanded. Myers continued in the fishery 
business with varying success. In 1886 the run was very heavy and it was told that 
his seine No. 2 brought in one haul of 5,391 salmon averaging eight pounds, or 
over 2114 tons, while seine No. 1 broke under the weight of its catch and but 3,900 
were secured. The fishermen received four cents per fish. A new cannery and 
wharf were installed by Coleman in 1887, Chinese labor being employed and it was 
said at the time of the anti-Chinese agitation that the only coolies employed in the 
county were at this cannery. F. L. Tuttle was at the head of this institution during 
the season of 1888 and he overhauled the plant, added a patent can filler, built sev- 
eral traps and had a large fleet ready for the run, which was at first disappointing 
but which later improved. The run in 1889 was reported as unusually large and 
the Mukilteo cannery was kept busy and in 1891 it was stated that Myers’ cannery 
was handling from 4,000 to 5,000 fish daily. There was great remonstrance from 
Mukilteo in 1892, when the new law prohibited the catching of salmon along Puget 
Sound from March 5 to June 1, and it was maintained that this law had been passed 
in the interest of Columbia River canneries. Wiuth the hard times of the ’90s these 
canneries went out of business and Mukilteo was all but extinct until the coming of 
the Mukilteo Lumber Company in 1903. The mill was one of the largest on the 
Sound, with a capacity of 200,000 feet of lumber in a ten-hour day, and was finely 
equipped. The officers were M. J. Clark, president; E. A. Nickerson, vice presi- 
dent and manager, and O. B. Whitney, secretary. With its coming Mukilteo again 
became a busy place; its population being estimated in 1905 as 200 whites and 150 
Japanese. The business houses at that time included the general stores run by 
Gilkey & Runkel, and N. J. Smith, and there were three hotels and a number of 
lesser business houses. 


MUKILTEO TODAY 


The Mukilteo of today is a picturesque, busy little city with good community 
spirit and important industries which furnish employment to its people. The chief 
manufacturing enterprise is the Crown Lumber Company, which employs some 300 
men in a modern and well equipped plant. The deep water harbor enables this 
concern to load ships direct from the mill and many vessels are loaded each year 
for Pacific coast and foreign ports. A. A. Scott is manager of this plant which has 
a capacity of 225,000 feet of lumber daily. It is owned by the Charles Nelson in- 
terests of California, one of the largest factors in the lumber business on the coast. 
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H. W. Jackson is president, and B. E. Lane secretary-treasurer. The plant occu- 
pies a large portion of the townsite and is the dominant factor in the life of the town. 
The Superior Shingle Mill also affords employment to a number. It is owned and 
controlled by Everett capital. The Puget Sound & Alaska Powder Company is 
the largest concern of its kind on Puget Sound and is the only competitor of the 
Du Pont Powder on the west coast. It was organized in 1909 and has thus been in 
successful operation for seventeen years. Its monthly capacity is about 400,000 
pounds and its production is a good index of the progress of the county for its 
dynamite is used chiefly for clearing land, railroad work and logging, while its 
gelatin dynamite is used in mining, being shipped to Idaho, Montana, California, 
Canada and Alaska. Peter David, of Seattle, is president; Roy Hobart vice pres- 
ident; W. H. Kirsey, secretary-treasurer, and F. G. Tegtmeier, who is also presi- 
dent of the Port of Everett commission, sales manager. The plant is safely located 
some distance from Mukilteo and gives employment to about thirty men. The Cen- 
tral Ferry which makes almost hourly trips between the mainland and Clinton on 
Whidby Island, also attracts business to the town. The chief retail establishments are 
the Crown Lumber Company’s store, the Chandler drug store, picture theatre, gar- 
age, grocery, meat market. A second ferry to Whidby Island is now being planned 
as this is the shortest water passage between Everett and the island. 

Mukilteo church life is represented by four organizations. Rev. H. M. Course 
is pastor of the Presbyterian, the senior among the churches, built in 1908. Rev. 
August Ernst now heads the Christian Alliance Church, erected in 1915. The 
Nazarene Church, built in 1916, is led by Rev. Roy Nolt, while the Catholic Church, 
constructed in 1919, is in charge of Rev. Father Leo Hansen. The schools under 
the superintendence of Prof. Erwin S. Black, have an enviable reputation; 225 pu- 
pils receiving instruction up to the ninth grade. Dr. E. C. Chandler is secretary of 
the school board. | 

There have been but few changes in the Mukilteo post office since its first estab- 
lishment; J. D. Fowler, and later, his daughter, Mrs. Sinclair, having held the office 
many years. Mrs. H. L. Hadenfelt, the present postmistress, succeeded Mrs. Sin- 
clair in 1912. 

The Royal Neighbors lodge is the only one in Mukilteo, but it 1s a very active 
force and is now at work raising the necessary funds for a Community Hall to 
cost $5,000. Mrs. Anna Brown is Oracle and Mrs. May Shearer, recorder of this 
enterprising organization, 

A unique feature at Mukilteo is the government light house. The appropria- 
tion for this was made in 1905. Col. S. W. Rasseler of the Engineer Corps had 
the construction in charge, the service then being under the 13th Naval District, 
U. S. Navy. It is now under the 17th Light House District, Department of Com- 
merce. The first light keeper was P. N. Christiansen, who served from March, 
1906, when the light was first lighted, until his death, October 5, 1925. The present 
keeper is E. A. Brooks, with H. A. Dusenberry as assistant. The first visitor to 
register, on March 16, 1906, was Mrs. Hattie J. Smith, who is still a resident of 
Mukilteo. The bathing beach in front of Mukilteo is as great an attraction now as 
it was in the early days and on nearly every pleasant afternoon and evening the 
merry bathers and the sparkling driftwood fires give Mukilteo the air of a de- 
lightful pleasure resort, and this it may again become, just as it was some forty 
years ago. 


CHAPTER II 
UP THE SKYKOMISH 


MONROE. SPRINGS FROM OLD COMMUNITY-—TUALCO--PARK PLACE— 
MONROE PLATTED, 1891; TYE CITY—BIG FIRE OF 1900—INCORPORATION 
—THE CITY OF 1906—BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY. 

SULTAN. PIONEER PROSPECTORS—POST OFFICE ESTABLISHED—SULTAN'S 
BOOM DAYS—RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION HEADQUARTERS — SULTAN 
INCORPORATES—SULTAN INSTITUTIONS. 

STARTUP. TOWN FIRST NAMED WALLACE— PLAT FILED, 1890— NAME 
CHANGED TO STARTUP IN 1901. 

GOLD BAR. 

INDEX. BEAUTIFUL TOWN AT THE FOOT OF THE MOUNTAINS — AMOS 
D. GUNN, FOUNDER—BOOM DAYS OF 1892—DESTRUCTIVE FIRE, 1893— 
SECOND BIG FIRE—ATTRACTS MANY VISITORS—OTHER SNOHOMISH 
COUNTY TOWNS. 


MONROE 


It would be hard to find a prettier, thriftier and more prosperous appearing 
community than the City of Monroe. Everything about it speaks of enterprise 
and good citizenship. Its location on a level plateau on the banks of the Skv- 
komish River, in the midst of a fertile valley with the peaks of the Cascade 
Mountains forming a picturesque background, is tdeal not only. as to natural and 
scenic beauty but as to those trade and business advantages which bespeak a per- 
manent and increasing prosperity. The streets are wide and well paved, the busi- 
ness section is well built, the homes show the care of a home loving people who 
take pride in their surroundings and who believe in making their home town the 
best possible place in which to live. 


TUALCO 


While Monroe proper is one of the cities which sprang up with the coming of 
the railroad, as a community it is almost as old as the county, for in this case it 
was the people who brought the town, not the town which brought the people. 
In other chapters of this work much has been told of the early settlers of the 
country “above the forks” where the Skykomish and the Snoqualmie rivers unite 
to form the broad Snohomish. These people were far enough from Snohomish 
City so that there grew among them a community spirit and a social life distinct 
and apart. Qualco was the old Indian name, but it was too difficult for the Amer- 
ican tongue and it soon became corrupted to Tualco, which is now the name of 
the precinct adjoining Monroe. Harriman, Woods, Cochran, Pattison, McClurg, 
Johnson, Fitzmaurice, Smallman, Austin, Taylor, Foye, Spurrell, Phelps, Deter- 
ing, Tester; these are the names of some of the prominent pioneer families, no 
less than three of these being included in the census of 1862. The Tualco school 
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district was No. 7 and was preceded only by those at Snohomish, Park Place, 
Florence, Stanwood, Lowell and Mukilteo. As a voting precinct, Tualco was es- 
tablished in 1865; one of the first four precincts in the county. The men from 
this community furnished many of the county officers and the legislators of the 
pioneer days. It was an intelligent, wide-awake, enterprising community. At 
the early schoolhouse and at “Blarney Castle,” as the old Fitzmaurice home was 
called, there centered groups of well-informed men and women whose horizons 
were not bounded by the encircling forests. As early as 1886 it was reported that 
Rev. H. B. Potter was promoting a saw and grist mill to utilize the fine water 
power of Woods Creek and that much stock had been subscribed. There was an 
active literary society, much earlier than in 1886, and an example of its neigh- 
borly feeling is given by the resolutions which it passed at the time of the death 
of Isaac Peer, who was drowned at Fiddler’s Bluff, December 19, 1885, his body 
being found by Leila Hilton while on her way to school. Snohomish had its 
famous Wranglers Club, but it met its match when it entered into joint debate 
with the farmers of Tualco, in 1887, the question being as to the prohibition of 
immigration; the Tualco literary society getting the decision. There was also a 
temperance society with one hundred members, formed this same year, Lizzie 
Fitzmaurice being captain of “Company A” and Ella Foye of “Company B.” 


PARK PLACE 


As early as 1878 Salem Woods attempted to start a town, but the people were 
farmers and loggers and Snohomish seemed a near enough trading point for the 
sparsely settled community. The Northern Star in its issue of October 27, 1877, 
said: “A man is thinking of starting a store at Park Place, on the Snohomish 
River. It is in a splendid farming community, with two good roads to Sno- 
homish City and navigation to it by light boats.” Again, in August, 1882, the 
Eye mentions the farms enroute to Park Place, naming those of J. H. Plaskett, 
Hiram Thomas, McNaught and Blanchard, Mrs. Mary Evans, Jacob Boyer, E. 
Hoem, H. Frederickson, J. A. C. Cedargren, William Hawkins and G. T. Sor- 
enson. It speaks of Park Place as being located four miles from the mouth of 
the Skykomish and seven miles from Snohomish City and mentions the nearby 
places as being those of “Taylor, Pierce, McDougal & McClurg, and the widow 
of George Allen, who owns a fine prairie.’ The Eye adds: “Pattison Ferry 
connects with Qualco forks.” In 1883 the Eye again speaks of Park Place as 
follows: “Park Place, though the name might indicate it, is not a great town 
but rather a X roads. Here, not long ago, was the post office kept by H. Mc- 
Clurg. Schoolhouse No. 2 is located at Park Place and the settlement has a town- 
like appearance. Pattison began the construction of his ferry about two years ago 
and it was first operated July 4, 1882.” This early post office and the tavern which 
went with it were abandoned for a time and in 1886 it was announced that “Wil- 
liam Lowden will reopen the hotel at Park Place.” In October, 1889, John 
Fleming made the glad announcement that Park Place was soon to have a new 
post office and a fine new store, and this was soon followed by the opening of the 
store by J. A. Vanasdlen, “the father of Monroe.” He told that when he came 
to Park Place, in 1889, he found “an old saloon and two small buildings.” The 
Vanasdlen store was quite pretentious, and he soon obtained the post office, holding 
the office of postmaster for seven years. The little town which Vanasdlen thus 
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revived seemed destined for a time to become a flourishing village. Ladd & Elliott 
built a large hotel and saloon building soon after the store opened and, in 1890, 
George Beaton established the first blacksmith shop. In 1891 there came added 
improvements; a small grocery store by J. W. Halbert, a meat market by Shan- 
nahan & Chitwood, a second hotel by John Johnson and a public hall which was 
the pride of the entire settlement. This was in some respects the most social and 
literary community in the county. In 1891 a lodge of the I. O. G. T. was formed, 
with seventeen members and with William Detering as worthy commander. The 
debating club was active and the Fourth of July celebrations at Tualco were among 
the best in the county. At the celebration for 1891 Henry Detering read the 
Declaration, Judge L. F. Hart of Snohomish was the orator and there was a grand 
parade by the Farmers Alliance and the schools, with Mrs. Fitzmaurice gracing 
the float as “The State of Washington” and Anna Dunstan as the ‘Goddess of 
Liberty.” The celebration for 1892 was still more pretentious, with an excursion 
by steamer from Snohomish, a “Plug Ugly” parade and an oration by W. R. 
Andrews. It was in 1891 that Mrs. G. W. Austin and Mrs. Dora Maddox, her 
guest from Colorado, made a pleasure trip on mule back to the Sultan neigh- 
borhood, being among the first white women to venture on such a “pleasure ex- 
ertion.” 

But the building of the Great Northern Railroad spelled the death of Park 
Place as a business center, though it is still a very pleasant residence district. 
The railroad located its depot a mile away, and Park Place business men faced 
the alternative of moving or seeing someone else take up the choice locations near 
the railroad. 

MONROE PLATTED, 1891; TYE ciTy 


The first town plat of Monroe was filed February 5, 1891, and was dedicated 
by Henry and Martha F. McClurg, and includes what is now a portion of the 
main business section, but although filed early there were few if any sales and 
there was no movement to build a city until the plat of Tye City was filed, March 
22, 1892, by John F. Stretch and J. A. Vanasdlen. This was on the original 
Stretch homestead; the right of way of the Great Northern cutting diagonally 
through it. The new town was named Tye City in honor of the locating engineer 
of the Great Northern. Another complication arose because the railroad company 
had named the station Wales, but through the influence of Mr. Stretch this was 
changed in March, 1893, to conform to the name first given to the community 
by Henry McClurg. The plat of Tye City occupied what is now the northeast 
part of Monroe and a large part of it has been vacated. The next move was a 
real one for it meant that the Vanasdlen store at Park Place was put on rollers and 
literally moved to Tye City. A tent saloon was the only business house on the 
townsite at the time. Elliott Bros.’ saloon soon followed the Vanasdlen store, and 
John Brady bought the pioneer blacksmith shop of George Beaton and joined the 
exodus. Another blow to Park Place—the Odd Fellows bought the community 
hall and moved it to the new town, and finally the Johnson Hotel was also brought 
to the new location. This removal of buildings from Park Place continued from 
time to time for the next ten years. The Williams store was the second in Monroe. 
In the meantime Stretch and Vanasdlen were not to have it all their own way. 
The whole county was aflame with real estate speculation. The wonderful growth 
of Everett made people believe that anything was possible and that the way to 
get rich quick was to plat a town. 
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Less than a month after the Tye City plat was filed, Frank P. Friday filed 
a second plat, as a part of Monroe. This fronted on the river bank and has since 
been vacated. Tye City held the business for some time and by May, 1892, a 
road was graded and the planking contract let, the Dubuque mill to furnish 200,- 
OOO feet of plank. These were boom days for the new town and the next, and 
biggest, enterprise was launched by Everett and Tacoma capitalists who bought 
400 acres of land and filed a plat December 1, 1892. While a portion of this plat 
has since been vacated it includes what is now the major, part of the city. Charles 
Harriman platted and filed additions in 1895 and in 1899 and since that time no 
less than eight additions have been platted, showing that the growth of the city 
has been continuous. This major plat of Monroe was the enterprise of the Monroe 
Land & Improvement Company of which E. L. Sawyer was president and J. C. 
Brockensbrough secretary. This concern had sufficient capital behind it to pro- 
ceed with the work of clearing and grading and inducing new enterprises, and 
it finally became apparent that Tye City was not to be the favored location. With 
admirable adaptability, Mr. Vanasdien again moved the store and post office to the 
location on Main Street where it stands in 1926. Monroe suffered in common with 
the rest of America during the panic days of the nineties and its growth was 
greatly retarded, but there was steady improvement as the countryside developed 
and new lumber operations were opened. Among the notes of interest is one to 
the effect that “John Stretch is moving into his new eating house.” This was in 
April, 1893. In June, 1894, the hotel which had been erected by the Monroe 
Land & Improvement Company was destroyed by fire but it was quickly re- 
built. E. L. Sawyer, president of the land company, took a personal interest in 
Monroe and in February, 1894, began the erection of a fine residence, moving to 
Monroe from Tacoma. The progress of the town is indicated by the fact that 
it was made a postal money order office in April, 1896. The Monitor, Monroe’s 
first newspaper, was established January 14, 1898, by Maj. B. F. Smith, and 
now, after twenty-eight years, it is one of the oldest newspapers in the county. 


BIG FIRE OF 1900 


In 1900 Monroe was visited by its “big fire,’ an event which seems inevitable 
in the history of almost every town and which often leads to the permanent 
progress of the city. The fire originated in the Odd Fellows Hall and swept 
through an-entire block of the business district, inflicting losses amounting to 
nearly $30,000. Better and more substantial buildings took the place of those 
consumed by flame. This fire, perhaps, led to the formation of the first water- 
works company. This was a private institution known as the Spring Water Com- 
pany and was granted a franchise by the county commissioners, with right of 
way through all streets of Monroe and Tye City, on June 15, 1901. 


INCORPORATION 


The next step in the progress of Monroe was its incorporation in 1902, when 
its population was but 325. N. P. Heintz was the first mayor of the city and 
R. J. Stretch its first clerk, while members of the council, which held its first © 
meeting at Odd Fellows Hall, January 13, 1903, were Peter Suhl, John Brady, 
John Williams, H. E. Pearsoll and F. Buck. E. W. Husted was the first city 
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attorney. Odd Fellows Hall continued to be the seat of government until the 
city hall was erected in 1908. This building now houses the fire department, 
the clerk’s office and the city library. The fire department is one in which the 
city takes great pride. It was organized in 1904 and its by-laws were adopted 
March 22, 1905. The fire chiefs have been Fred Frohning, N. T. Bradley and 
A. B. Sprau, the present chief, who is assisted by L. M. Main. The volunteer 
company numbers twenty-two men and is equipped with a fine auto truck with 
1,000 feet of hose, with chemical engine and pump. This truck cost $4,500 and 
is of the finest and most modern type. The fire fighters were called to the neigh- 
boring town of Duvall in February, 1926, and not only made record time but 
rendered very valuable assistance. Called at 1 o'clock in the morning the Monroe 
firemen were in Duvall, twelve miles distant, in forty-five minutes. 

Incorporation proved a fortunate thing for Monroe for its affairs were wisely. 
managed and its population increased rapidly so that by 1906 the 325 people which 
it numbered in 1902 had grown to more than one thousand. The chief industries 
twenty years ago were the Stephens Brothers mill, Monroe Mill Company, the 
August Holmquist, W. E. Stocker and John Johnson shingle mills, the Weinstein. 
& Company’s and the Monroe creameries, and the great berry farm for which 
the city is still famous. Nearly every branch of business was represented and 
the town rejoiced in a strong banking institution, the Monroe State Bank, of which 
EK. M. Stephens was president and C. M. Lawry cashier. A second newspaper, 
The Washington Transcript, edited by G. W. Head, had also made its appearance. 
The mayor at this time (1906) was W. J. Williams, and L. C. Whitney was the 
city clerk. The medical profession was represented by Drs. Harry K. Lum and 
L. L. Stephens, while E. T. Bascom had already made his appearance as an attor- 
ney. There was, however, but one church, the Methodist Episcopal, of which 
Rev. W. J. Rule was pastor. The Stephens hospital was also a feature of the 
town. Both J. A. Vanasdlen and John T. Stretch have been gathered to their 
fathers since those early days when they founded the new community, but the 
business institutions which they founded survive them and their names are remem- 
bered and honored. The city which they helped to build has grown to number 
2,000 and the thickly settled valley brings the total within the postal radius to 
nearly 4,000 souls. 


THE city 1N 1926 


The Monroe of today forms a great contrast to the Monroe of twenty years 
ago. There are now twenty-six blocks of paved streets; the gravity water system, 
owned by the city and drawing its supply from the Sykes Springs, some eight 
miles distant, represents a value of more than $100,000 and furnishes ample fire 
protection as well as the purest of aqua pura and there is an excellent sewer 
system. Light and power are furnished by the Puget Sound Light and Power 
Company. Under the superintendency of Prof. E. G. Rhodes the city schools 
are functioning to the satisfaction of all. Instruction is given in three grade 
schools and the Union High School, which includes a wide territory and is thus 
able to afford the best, both as to equipment and as to the teaching corps. One 
of the institutions of which the town is justly proud is the Legion Hall. This 
fine structure was made possible through the efforts of Arthur Kincaid Post No. 
58 and the generosity of the loyal citizens. Lots for the site were purchased in 
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1922, $5,600 was raised by subscription and the brick building, which cost, $9,600 
will soon be clear of indebtedness. The Legion is one of the live institutions of 
the city. It was named for Arthur Kincaid, one of Monroe’s heroes who was 
killed in battle, and one of the seven Monroe boys who lost their lives during the 
war. The first commander of the post was Reverend Huff of the Congregational 
Church, and the present commander is Harry Bennett. The post has seventy 
members and is very proud of its hall which contains a large auditorium and 
dance hall, rest rooms, parlors, banquet room and well equipped kitchen. This 
hall is to be turned over to the city, as municipal property as soon as the indebt- 
edness is paid. The Ladies Auxiliary, of which Mrs. A. B. Sprau is president, 
is doing splendid work in helping the Legion to attain this goal. The I. O. O. F. 
Hall and the new Grange Hall are other places of public assemblage which are 
credits to the city. 

The public library is another notable institution. As usual, it owes its origin 
to the good women of the city. Mrs. Georgia Saunders was the first librarian, 
when it was opened March 5, 1914, and Maud Gray Clark was the first president 
of the library association which made it possible. Book showers, socials, teas and 
entertainments of different kinds were given by these enthusiastic women, among 
whom may be named Mrs. Mary J. Bascom, the first secretary, and the present 
officers, Mrs. Florence York Cooley, president, and Mrs. E. H. Streisguth, sec- 
retary, Mrs. Clark and Mrs. J. J. Reardon, trustees. Mrs. Alice Beckman is the 
librarian and the library is housed in the city hall and supported by a city tax. 


BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 


On the low hills overlooking the town is situated the state reformatory, the 
location having been chosen because of the richness of the soil for the farming 
operations carried on, and for the well known healthfulness of the valley. This 
institution employs a number of people and thus adds to the population and to 
the business of the town. There are three good hotels, and the Monroe General 
Hospital is an exceptional institution for a city the size of Monroe. One unac- 
quainted with the wealth of Monroe’s trade territory would be surprised at the 
large stocks carried by its merchants and the fine, large, well equipped stores. A 
milk condensery plant belonging to the Carnation Milk Products Company affords 
the dairymen a fine market and employs much labor. Monroe is also the home 
of two of the largest berry farms in the Northwest, one owned by Stuart and 
Howard and the other, of eighty acres, operated as the Great Northern Berry 
Farm. The large head lettuce farm operated by J. G. Robinson, began in 1925, 
but is already shipping its product in carload lots and is proving a wonderful 
success, thus opening up a new industry for the valley. 

The city administration is in charge of E. T. Bascom, as mayor; FE. E. Purdy, 
clerk, and Mrs. E. C. Newell, treasurer. Under the editorial management of J. J. 
Reardon the Monitor has the newspaper field for its own and fills that field to 
the satisfaction of all, and has gained much more than a county-wide reputation 
for its excellence. The post office is in the very efficient charge of A. Bailey, and 
is an office of the second class, employing a force of six people and serving a 
population of more than 5,000 in the city and on the two rural routes. A. J. 
Vanasdlen, the pioneer postmaster, was succeeded in 1897 by J. E. Dolloff, who 
was succeeded by Robert H. Stapleton, who held the office for twelve years. 
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Miss May Fleming was the appointee of President Woodrow Wilson and upon 
her resignation Miss Margaret Fleming was acting postmaster until the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Bailey in 1918. A new and unique industry for Monroe is the green- 
house and nursery which the Great Northern Railway has installed. This has 
an interesting history. George W. Dishmaker in the local employ of the Great 
Northern, made the depot grounds of Monroe so beautiful and attractive that 
they attracted the attention of the highest officials and he was made Superintendent 
of Parks for the entire system. Knowing the advantages of soil and climate offered 
by Monroe, and loyal to the city, Mr. Dishmaker has located here the plant which 
will supply shrubbery for parks all along the line of the Great Northern and which 
will supply all the flowers used on the dining cars of the system. This not only 
gives employment, but is a splendid bit of publicity for Monroe and for Snohomish 
County. Harry M. Saunders is foreman of this institution. 

Christian influences are exerted through the Congregational, Catholic, Metho- 
dist Episcopal, Mennonite, Nazarene and Swedish Evangelical churches. The 
Congregational Church is notable for its fine parish house, which serves as a com- 
munity hall. 

The agricultural and industrial interests which combine to make Monroe a 
good business center are so diversified, the soil of the surrounding country is so 
rich and fertile, the transportation facilities afforded by the paved highways to 
Everett and Seattle and the Great Northern and Milwaukee railroads are so good, 
the climate is so mild and even, the attractions of lakes and mountains and sea 
are so near at hand that it would be difficult to foresee any circumstance which 
would prevent the city from prospering and gaining each year in population. and 
wealth. 


SULTAN 


Following the paths of the Great Northern Railway and the Scenic Highway 
up the Skykomish Valley, the next stop above Monroe is the Village of Sultan. 
Sultan is a town with a past, but it also has a live and energetic present. Like 
many other towns of the county its location was fixed by the water courses and it 
lies at the confluence of the Sultan with the Skykomish River. It is thus at the 
foot of the Sultan Basin, a stream whose golden sands have been the lure of many 
a prospector. 


PIONEER PROSPECTORS 


As early as 1870 placer miners were at work along its banks and Alonzo Low 
established a small store which was later abandoned. In 1878 there were new 
discoveries which brought half a hundred eager fortune hunters, the patient Chi- 
nese remaining long after their less easily satisfied white brothers had departed. 
Traces of these early miners along the course of the Sultan may still be found. 
Thus the Sultan River, named after the renowned Indian “Sultan John,” was 
known a number of years before there was any settlement at the mouth of the 
river. It was in 1880 that John Nailor brought his goods and his Indian wife 
up the Skykomish and took a claim at the mouth of the Sultan. The mines were 
still being worked in a desultory fashion and Nailor’s soon became a favorite 
stopping place for the prospectors; not a hotel, but a hospitable way station where 
some sort of entertainment could be had for man and beast. The Snohomish Eye 
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of August 30, 1882, tells of finding the ruins of the Low store and that L. Han- 
son of Snohomish and Condon of White River were prospecting there, while the 
Le Brant camp was eight miles up the river. The first white woman in the 
vicinity was Mrs. H. W. Illman. She came direct from Chicago to the wilder- 
ness, with her nearest woman neighbor the Indian wife of John Nailor. The 
Ilimans came in 1881, and the winter of 1883-1884 being exceptionally cold, the 
river froze and there were no supplies save flour and the game IlIman was able 
to kill. Floods followed the freeze and their little belongings were swept away, 
but they stuck, and in twenty years they had one of the finest ranch homes on 
the upper river. 


POST OFFICE ESTABLISHED 


Fifty signers were secured to the petition asking that a post office be estab- 
lished at Sultan in 1885 and it was granted, John Nailor being appointed postmaster 
and the name “Sultan City” adopted. The office was in Nailor’s residence and his 
wife was his assistant. The following year, as travel increased, Nailor established 
a ferry, and in 1887, mining operations again became active. The Sultan River 
Mining Company fathered the ambitious plan of changing the course of the river 
at Horseshoe Bend to expose the placer wealth of the old river bed. This com- 
pany brought a pack train to Sultan together with a number of men. Thousands 
of dollars were expended by this company and the Silver Creek claims were also 
prospected by the Blue Bird Mining Company, working night and day. This 
revival of activity in 1888 encouraged Nailor to build what was known as the 
Pioneer Hotel and caused Archie Anderson to establish a four timés a week stage 
service between Snohomish and Sultan. The Snohomish Eye of July 27, 1888, 
told of the risks run by the early stage driver, as follows: “The Sultan stage was 
burned last Saturday and the driver and team had a narrow escape in a burning 
slashing a few miles this side of Sultan. The driver attempted to go through 
but met obstructions and as it was impossible to turn the vehicle around he cut 
the horses loose, secured the mail pouch and ran the gauntlet.” 

The little river steamers also made every effort to secure this up-river trade. 
In May, 1887, the Gleaner reached a point one and one-half miles below Sultan 
and in 1888 the Mame was the first steamer to reach the town. The canoe re- 
mained the only practical means of freighting, however, for James W. Mann, who 
came to the vicinity in 1888, found no road nearer than six miles. His experience 
was typical. He and his wife moved into their 16 by 16 shack before it was 
finished, sleeping with the sky for a roof. The woods were so dense that in 
winter they were obliged to light their lamps at 3 P. M., and there was no road 
to their ranch for twelve years. Mann helped to build the first 16 by 20 school- 
house in his district to accommodate the ten pupils in 1892, and when the Fourth 
of July came his children could not go to the celebration because they had no 
shoes. This was another pioneer builder of Sultan Valley. 


SULTANS BOOM DAYS 
The next factor in the founding of Sultan City was W. B. Stevens, who 


bought the Pioneer Hotel in 1889, built a store and had J. J. Folstad survey the 
first plat of the town which was filed October 19, 1899, being dedicated by W. B. 
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and Agnes Stevens and witnessed by John Conway and John Nailor. Even before 
the plat was filed McDevitt and Davis of Olympia had bought the store building, 
Doctor Warren had come as the first physician and Miss Matie Warren was 
teaching the first school in the district, which was built by public subscription. 
On the strength of the mineral prospects and the repeated rumor that the railroad 
would build up the valley, the little city grew so rapidly that before the close of 
1890 there was talk of incorporating, and as many as forty horses were being 
used on the pack trail to the mines in the Sultan Basin. The Stone & Ewing 
sawmill with capacity of 12,000 feet daily was established in 1890 and it could 
hardly keep up with the local demand. 

Railroad building was at its height in 1891. Sultan City was made a supply 
station and at times from 800 to 1,000 men were employed there. This brought 
a rush of new enterprises and in a twinkling transformed the trading post into a 
very live little city. Among the newcomers were T. W. Cobb & Company, gen- 
eral merchants; Shea Bros., clothing and dry goods; Dr. M. L. York, dentist and 
barber; H. M. Baker, real estate agent; B. F. McPherson, furniture dealer; two 
new hotels, the Skykomish by D. B. Lewis, and the Sultan by E. M. Taylor, and 
the Sultan City Journal, established by H. M. Shaw. Under such circumstances 
the new Sultan Improvement Club felt it only proper to celebrate when the new 
boat, the Minnie M., built especially for the Sultan-Snohomish trade, made its 
first run. The Minnie M. was not a big boat, seventy-five feet long with thirteen 
foot beam, and she was late, but the cornet band was ready and waiting for the 
distinguished guests whom Pilot W. C. McMillin brought to the new Port of 
Sultan from Snohomish in but seven hours. David Bunn and H. M. Shaw did 
the honors and there were feasting and dancing at the Taylor Hotel. It was a 
month later, June, 1891, that Rev. A. W. Bower came to the town to look after 
the interests of the Congregationalists. He soon became an important figure, 
orating at the Fourth of July celebration, the first ever held in Sultan, organizing 
the Good Templars Lodge and supporting the bond issue for the erection of a 
schoolhouse, which was carried, the new building being ready for occupancy the 
following January. By the close of 1891 the population was between 800 and 
1,000 and the people were demanding daily mail service. 


RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION HEADQUARTERS 


1892 was another great year for Sultan City. The Bank of Sultan, as a 
branch of the First National of Seattle was established early in the year with 
M. B. Solner cashier, and in March J. E. Stone of the Sultan sawmill gave an 
interview to the effect that 1,500 men were employed by the Great Northern 
between Snohomish and the tunnel; that Sultan was booming and would soon 
have seventeen saloons, three with dance halls; that the county commissioners 
had agreed to help the citizens build a wagon bridge over the Sultan and that 
$1,000,000 was being spent for groceries alone, for use on the railroad division. 
Three steamers docked at Sultan in one day in March, the Monte Cristo bring- 
ing twenty-nine tons of freight, and drawing but twenty-nine inches of water. 
The mill was busy filling orders for cribbing placed by A. D. Smith, Great 
Northern contractor, and one of the popular eating houses served 250 meals in 
one day. ‘And this was not a big day, either,” boasted the Sultan Journal. Nego- 
tiations were made for an electric light plant and the Journal spoke pridefully of 
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the new $2,500 schoolhouse, the enlargement of the Moffett & Stone mill, the big 
business done by McDevitt & Davis and Cobb & Payne, the new merchants, and 
of the fact that George Weddekind was about to open a law office. The county 
bridge was completed by August and the new 28 by 50 Methodist Church, with 
Reverend McKean as pastor, by October. There was a band of fourteen pieces, 
nine saloons, a third general merchandise store, by A. W. Hawks, a livery stable 
run by McCrea & Cobb, mail daily, three steamers and seven daily stages from 
Snohomish. The city thrilled to its first homicide in May, 1892, when George 
Briton in some unaccountable way got intoxicated at Campbell & O’Leary’s 
Saloon and on becoming boisterous was shot by Campbell. Briton forgave Camp- 
bell just before he died, so there was no conviction. Another thrill came with 
the boat races and no old-timer at Sultan will forget the race which the Monte 
Cristo won by minutes over the Florence Henry. 

The railroad was in operation by the fall of 1892. J. E. Stone was the first 
passenger, in September, and he also sent the first telegram, a train order, from 
Sultan to Snohomish. The railroad quickly killed the stage service and the daily 
stage stopped in January, 1893, and in November, 1893, the stage mail was dis- 
continued. Sultan weathered the first year of the panic in good shape. One 
source of income was the fur trade, the best quality of black and brown bear, 
mountain goat, beaver, martin, mink, otter, coon, skunk, fisher, wolverine, muskrat 
and wildcat skins being shipped in large quantities. Beaver brought from $6 to 
$10. Barclay & Herbst established a brick yard, burning the first kiln in June, 
1893. The Pioneer Hotel was remodelled and enlarged. By a close vote the district 
decided in favor of nine months school, “Parson” Bower became justice of the 
peace and then editor as well as preacher, but was defeated for school director by 
Mrs. George Mann, and H. M. Meredith was appointed commissioner of the 
United States Court. 

The word “City” was dropped from the town’s name by the postal authorities 
in 1894, but this did not keep down the determination of the people to make 
Sultan a. real city if possible. They showed their enterprise by giving sixty-five 
days’ work to clear ground for the new James Griffith shingle mill, which, much 
to their disgust, finally located at Monroe, and they welcomed the shingle mill 
erected by Holmquist of Edmonds and the woodwork factory established by G. 
W. Johnson & Son. In 1895 the Sultan Millsite and Improvement Company was 
formed with $1,000 capital to build flumes to provide water power for mills. The 
officers of this public spirited enterprise were: George Man, president; John 
Nailor, vice president; A. W. Bower, secretary, and A. C. Williams, secretary, 
and through its efforts Keefe & Perkins were induced to move their mill from 
Machias to Sultan. The prospectors were also busy and there was a daily pack 
train to the Little Chief mine in the Sultan Basin. 


SULTAN INCORPORATES 


There was agitation for incorporation as early as 1896, but the city was not 
incorporated until June 10, 1905, as a city of the fourth class with 400 inhabi- 
tants. The first officers were: Mayor, H. M. Meredith; clerk, Thomas W. Mus- 
grove; treasurer, Eli Marsolais; councilmen, John F. Warner, G. V. Pearsall, 
E. A. Beebe, George W. Fowler; marshal, T. J. Atwood; street commissioner, 
A. L. Peterson. At the time of incorporation Sultan’s industries included the 
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Sultan Logging & Railroad Company, U. K. Loose, manager; a camp of the 
Wallace Lumber Company, three miles north, the Creckwood Manufacturing Com- 
pany, which made a specialty of broom handles; the shingle mills of Murett, Su- 
perior Mill and Robinson & Idema; the Commercial Trout Company, in charge 
of L. E. Mayhall, ex-state fish commissioner; State Fish Hatchery, in charge of 
Henry Baldridge, and the “45” mine, owned by the Lydia Pinkham interests and 
managed by Nathan Jones, and other mines were also tributary to Sultan. ‘The 
Journal had suspended publication but on September 7, 1905, it was succeeded by 
the Star, edited by John A. Swett. The business directory included: Hotels, 
Sultan, by A. L. Peterson, Pioneer, by G. V. Pearsall, who also ran a general 
store and a meat market; John F. Warner, William Cook and Eli Marsolais; 
general merchants; T. J. Atwood, druggist and postmaster; physicians, Dr. T. 
W. Musgrove and Dr. F. S. Sandborg, who also had a private hospital; E. T. 
Bascom, lawyer; E. A. Beebe & Son, blacksmiths; Wellington & Baldwin, livery ; 
E. M. Taylor, butcher; Joseph LePage, shoes; J. C. Holmes, plumbing; Louis 
Richel, barber; H. Duree, station agent. 


MODERN SULTAN 


Lying at the confluence of the Sultan and the Skykomish, the City of Sultan 
is at the head of the rich Sultan Basin and is the trade center for large dairying, 
poultry and berry industries, as well as those of lumber and logging. It is a 
detour point to Mount Stickney and the famous camping grounds of the Stickney 
Meadows, and its streams invite the fisherman and the pleasure lover. Many 
tourists visit Sultan and it has for them a modern and convenient camping ground. 
F. E. Anderson is the present mayor of this very live community and W. F. 
Leavell, the city clerk. Sultan owns its waterworks system, which cost $40,000, 
and which is self-supporting. Fire protection is afforded by a volunteer company 
equipped with two hose carts and a hook and ladder truck. The city is about to 
install a first class sewer system the contract for its construction having been let 
in October, 1926, to W. J. Longston. 

Sultan is justly proud of its schools. There is a union district, composed of 
Districts Nos. 30, 31 and 32, with a grade school at Woods Creek and at Sultan 
and the high school at Sultan. The Methodist Episcopal Church, established in 
1892, is one of the chief places of worship under the guidance of its popular 
pastor, Rev. L. F. Smith. The Congregational Church, although the first organized 
is now temporarily without a pastor; the Catholic Church services are held some- 
what irregularly, being supplied from Monroe. The Dutch Reform Church is also 
temporarily without a pastor. 


SULTAN INSTITUTIONS 


One of the chief institutions of Sultan is the Woman’s Improvement Club, 
which has sponsored many of the best movements the community has known. It 
has recently completed a very handsome and appropriate club building, which is 
destined to become a community center of greatest value, and which will house 
the public library, while its cosy parlors and well equipped kitchen will make it 
attractive for social events. The Ad Club, is the men’s organization which cor- 
responds in efficiency with this women’s club which is noted throughout the North- 
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west. The Valley News is the live weekly paper which covers the news of Index, 
Startup and the surrounding country as well as that of Sultan. It is well edited 
by Arthur E. Babcock. The Odd Fellows, Masons and Modern Woodmen lodges 
all have lodge homes of their own. The chief industries are the Wallace Lum- 
ber & Manufacturing Company, the Miller Logging Company and the Sultan 
Basin Creamery, which does a large business. The Sultan Hospital, conducted 
by Dr. R. G. Nelson, is a leading institution of the community. All lines of 
retail trade are well represented and there are two good hotels. The postoffice 
is in the efficient charge of J. S. Atwood. The first postmaster was John Naylor, 
and others in charge of Uncle Sam’s business were E. P. Marsolais and T. J. 
Atwood, Sultan presents today the picture of a very enterprising, happy, pros- 
perous and typically American city. 


STARTUP 


Up the valley of the Skykomish, thirty miles from Everett is located the 
thriving Village of Startup, with a population of 400. While it lies in the river 
valley, and the ascent over the Scenic Highway has been gradual, there is a fresh- 
ness and lightness in the air which bespeaks the nearer approach to the mountains, 
even though the visitor does not raise his eyes to the towering peaks which now 
seem close at hand. Startup, nee Wallace, began its existence when F. M. Spar- 
ling, a bachelor, settled there in the early eighties. There was much travel along 
the valley to the mining regions and Sparling soon found it profitable to enlarge 
his shack and to make it serve as a lodging house for the prospectors. This 
remained for several years as the sole habitation, but in 1889 three events occurred 
which had marked bearing upon the history of the village. First, Frank Sparling 
tiring of single blessedness, turned to that great friend of the bachelor pioneer, 
the Heart and Hand Magazine, and through its columns told of his lonely state, 
of his homestead and of the beauties of Washington and the Skykomish Valley 
and invited someone to share them all with him. The result, according to the 
Snohomish Eye of March 16, 1889, was a wedding performed in the parlors of 
the old Penobscot Hotel, by which Frank Sparling and Miss Eva Helmick of 
Ohio, were united in marriage, and thus the first family came to Startup. The 
second event was the sale by Sparling of a portion of his holdings to one William 
Wait. The third happening was when John F. Stretch, who did more real pioneer- 
ing in the upper valley than any other man, erected a small store in the neighbor- 
hood of the Sparling home. The next year Stretch and Wait pooled their interests 
and decided to build a town. The Snohomish Eye told of this as follows: “Wil- 
liam Wait from a camp laborer has blossomed out as a townsite owner. He has 
bought land at the mouth of Wallace River from F. Sparling, has platted it and 
offers lots at from $25 to $65. This is at the outlet of the Sultan Basin and there 
are now seventy settlers and thirty families in the valleys of Olney Creek and 
the Wallace and Skykomish rivers. The hotel and store owned by J. F. Stretch 
is the only business house but there is to be a store soon.” 


PLAT FILED IN 1890 


The plat of Wallace was filed March 22, 1890, being dedicated by William 
Wait and John F. and Sarah Stretch and witnessed by Joseph Mock, Don W. 
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Evans and B. F. Warren, and containing seventeen blocks, five of which were later 
vacated. A. C. Reeves built a second store and hotel, but aside from securing 
competition for themselves the townsite owners attracted no buyers, and while 
Mr. Stretch made an effort to boom the town in 1891, he made no headway and 
transferred his affections to his new town of Tye City, selling his Wallace estab- 
lishment to H. J. Langfit, in 1892. There was temporary activity during the 
building of the railroad but the business largely centered at Sultan and the Great 
Northern did not even honor the place with a station, for the Sultan Journal in 
its issue of November 1, 1893, said: ‘‘Wallace has been without mail since the 
first of the month. The pony route has been discontinued and there is no depot 
at that place.” The years of hard times did, in fact, almost put Wallace out of 
business, but the settlers showed their enterprise by clearing ground on Olney 
Creek for the erection of a shingle mill, and the splendid timber attracted enough 
lumber and logging interests to keep the town alive. Better times came with the 
establishment of the Wallace Lumber & Manufacturing Company with capacity 
of 60,000 feet of lumber and 130,000 shingles per day and this industry proved 
‘the backbone of the town for many years, or until the cleared lands encouraged 
what are now large dairy and berry growing industries. 

A review of the town, printed in 1906, reads as follows: “There are two 
general stores, those of T. E. Lewis and Armstrong & Burkhold, the former being 
the older; two hotels, the Forty-five, conducted by F. M. Sparling, the original 
owner of the townsite, and the Wallace, built three years ago (1903) by J. R. 
Giddings; W. J. Webster’s meat market, established in 1904; a livery stable, also 
owned by Giddings; L. L. Ramala’s jewelry store; C. D. Shaw’s blacksmith shop ; 
two confectioneries owned by Combs & Lewis and H. G. Cinnamon; and a barber 
shop conducted by the latter gentleman. T. E. Lewis, a pioneer of 1891, is post- 
master. 

“Two churches and a good school promote the moral, educational and social 
welfare of Startup. Of the churches the Methodist is the older, having been 
erected in 1898; its present pastor is Rev. H. C. Wilson. The Baptist house of 
worship was erected in 1904 and is presided over by Rev. Adolph Guenther. In 
1892 the main portion of the present neat schoolhouse was erected, superseding 
a small shack. ‘Two additions have since been made, the last in 1904, giving the 
building four rooms.” 


NAME CHANGED TO STARTUP 


Wallace continued as “Wallace” until 1901, when the postal authorities insisted 
upon a change of name to avoid missending letters intended for Wallace, Idaho. 
The choice of a new name was left to the postmaster and he selected that of 
Startup, in honor of George G. Startup, who had become the chief Jumber man 
and financier of the district. 

Startup is dependent upon the surrounding country for its support, and is a 
popular trading point with many. It boasts two churches, the German Baptist, 
of which Rev. H. G. Smied is pastor, and the Adventist, in charge of Rev. C. 
Suzle. There are good general merchandise stores and a number of other retail 
establishments. The water supply is drawn from deep wells and receives light 
and power through the Puget Sound Power Company. 
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Gold Bar is situated farther up the valley, between Startup and Index. It 
was formerly the location of extensive railroad shops, and considerable side tracks 
are now maintained there by the Great Northern. The Wallace Falls Timber 
Company operates a camp in this locality. A state fish hatchery is also conducted 
in the vicinity, being one of the three state hatcheries located in the county. There 
is a postoffice, and ample business establishments to serve the community. Gold 
Bar has seen several disastrous fires in the past decade. 


INDEX 


Among the many show places of beautiful Snohomish County are Index and 
the Scenic Highway which leads to it from Everett, forty-one miles away. The 
highway presents many lovely vistas of deep gorges, mountain heights and rush- 
ing, talkative mountain streams, as it twists and turns upon itself, winding its 
way up the valley to the heights of the Cascades. Index, named for the mountain 
whose granite finger 1s ever pointed towards the sky, is almost completely sur- 
rounded by mountain peaks; Index, Mount Persis, Gunn’s Peak, tower above it 
from 3,000 to 6,000 feet in height. It is a paradise for sportsmen and for nature 
lovers. From Look Out Point, 900 feet above the village, the view is one of 
imposing grandeur. But a short journey and the country of eternal snow is 
reached at the foot of the glaciers. A short distance up the valley are the beau- 
tiful waterfalls, the Eagle, the Canyon and the Sunset, where the eager waters 
of the upper Skykomish lash themselves to fury in their haste to reach the 
sea. The streams abound with rainbow trout, the gamiest of fish, and as a back- 
ground stand the silent, mysterious mountains, still hiding their age-old treasures 
from the grasping hand of man. Index itself is a pretty village and its people 
have all the open-hearted friendliness so characteristic of the West. 


AMOS D. GUNN, FOUNDER 


The “Father of Index" was Amos D. Gunn, although many a white man had 
traversed the valley before him, either in search of precious metals or to seek 
a pathway across the mountains. Indeed, it was a squatter’s claim which Gunn 
bought when he first came to Index, although on account of the railroad right of 
way he was obliged to file upon it as a placer claim. Amos Gunn was a typical 
pioneer. Born in Illinois in 1843, he enlisted in the Civil war when but a voung 
man and after honorable service he served a pioneer apprenticeship in the states 
of the Middle West, and was finally attracted to the Pacific Coast. His wife, 
Persis, came with him and his family of grown daughters. When they settled 
here in 1889 all supplies had to be packed from Wallace, twelve miles away, over 
a trail very much different from the Scenic Highway of today. But this did not 
daunt them and they soon built a home large enough to serve as a hotel to 
accommodate the prospectors and surveyors who came thronging up the valley. 
In 1890 the family was augmented by the marriage of their daughter, Henrietta, 
and Fred C. Doolittle, who had followed his sweetheart to the West. The cere- 
mony took place at Snohomish and the bridal couple took their wedding trip on 
horseback to Index. Their daughter, Hazel, born in 1891, was the first child 
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born in Index. By July, 1891, it was necessary for Mr. Gunn to build an addi- 
tion to his hostelry, as the nearer approach of the railroad and the reported find- 
ing of valuable mineral ledges attracted many to the region. He also secured a 
postoffice and his own appointment as postmaster. This was an almost payless 
job as Gunn acted as mail carrier as well, packing the mail by pony, up from 
Wallace. 

BOOM DAYS OF 1892 


By 1892 the pressure of railroad building was making the entire Skykomish 
Valley a scene of great activity. Stages went daily from -Snohomish to Sultan, 
three times weekly to Wallace and twice weekly on to Index and Galena. It was 
proposed, in March, 1892, to make this a daily service through to Galena, chang- 
ing horses at Sultan. Galena had been the scene of much mining excitement for 
more than three years, was platted as a townsite by J. N. Scott, in December, 
1891, and was expected to be the terminus of the Seattle, Snohomish and Spokane 
Railroad, familiarly known as the “Three S” Line. Galena had thrice a week 
mail service from Index, established in January, 1892, with B. M. Lasall as post- 
master, its streets were slashed and graded and there were several business 
houses, including the drug store started by Dr. Starr in April of that year. Index 
was thus an important stopping place not only for railroaders but for miners 
headed for the Galena district, and this led Mr. Gunn to have a townsite surveyed 
at Index and to file a plat, which he did April 25, 1893. This plat was dedicated 
by Amos D. and Persis Gunn, and witnessed by J. A. Coleman, and by J. J. 
Folstad, who surveyed it. One feature of the plat which covered 137 acres, was 
Index Avenue, a thoroughfare 100 feet wide. A second addition was built to 
the hotel. Doctors Beckler and Fairfield established a hospital in a tent two 
miles west of Index and there were enough people in the neighborhood so that 
the first term of school was taught in a private residence by Lena Gunn, a tiny 
schoolhouse being built in 1894. 

Index did not escape the eagle eye of the real estate speculators of Seattle 
and Everett and even before the site was platted Gunn sold a half interest in it 
to the Everett Terminal Land & Milling Company, an ambitious concern which 
went to the wall during the panic days and whose affairs were long in litigation. 
According to a newspaper report, Henry Hewitt, Jr., obtained a controlling inter- 
est in the townsites of both Index and Galena at this time, which was held to 
assure the building of a railroad to the Silver Creek district. Lots in the new 
town of Index were listed at from $25 to $50 “with terms to suit purchasers.” 


DESTRUCTIVE FIRE, 1893 


It was on the night of July 22, 1893, that Index had its “big fire.” A boy, 
reading in bed, overturned the candle and thus started the blaze. Two little girls 
were badly but not fatally burned, and the entire town was destroyed, except the 
Great Northern depot and station house. This included the hotel, postoffice and 
store and five houses. Gunn rebuilt the store and hotel at once, but with the 
panic days at hand, the railroad built, and the mine excitement dying down, the 
town made but little progress during the next few years. A small sawmill, and 
the gradual filling up of the country maintained it as a trading post, and as early 
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as 1894 it was reported that Index was becoming the mecca for the fishermen 
of the county. , 

The revival of mining interest came in 1897 and there were two years of great 
activity all through the Monte Cristo and Silver Creek districts. This brought 
renewed life to Index. In 1897, a second store was opened by Andrew J. Indred- 
son and this was soon followed by a saloon. The climax of the mining boom struck 
Index in 1898. The Copper Bell and Sunset mines were discovered and opened 
up and from 800 to 1,000 prospectors made Index their headquarters. John A. 
Soderberg opened a general store which he later sold to Baitinger & Ulrich, and 
Isaac Korn started the pioneer drug store. Two new hotels, the Bush and the Grand 
Pacific, and the Haybrook sawmill were additions to the town during this year. 

Mrs. Persis Gunn died in 1898, and Persis Mountain stands as an imperishable 
monument to her good life. It was this bereavement as well as his good business 
judgment which led Mr. Gunn to sell nearly all of his holdings at Index during the 
height of the boom, in 1899, and to live the remainder of his life in comparative 
retirement. 

SECOND BIG FIRE 


A second disastrous fire visited Index in November, 1902, when the Sunset 
lodging house run by Harry Hoback was destroyed, and one man, James Kelly, 
was burned to death. The barber shop, drug store, assay office and a restaurant 
were also wiped out by this fire. A waterworks system was instituted in 1904 by 
John E. Soderberg, securing its supply from mountain springs and during this year 
Soderberg also opened the granite quarry which is still a large industry and the 
Sylvester Smith and H. J. Miller saw and shingle mills began operation. Business 
houses in 1906 included Baitinger & Ulrich, general merchants; C. E. Lewis, meats 
and groceries; C. R. Redding, drugs and assay office; the Bush, Index and Grand 
Pacific Hotels; Ross Phillips, confectionery and the Index Miner, which was es- 
tablished in 1899, with C. W. Gorham as editor. Miss Persis Gunn had succeeded 
her father as postal official. A two-room schoolhouse was erected at a cost of 
$400, in 1899, and in 1906 there were forty pupils and the teaching corps con- 
sisted of Mrs. Belle Dermady and Miss Clara Beach. In 1903, the lodge of the In- 
dependent Order of Red Men erected a fine hall, costing $3,000, which served for 
all community purposes. The Congregational Church Society, organized in 1904, 
began the erection of a chapel in 1906. 


ATTRACTS MANY VISITORS 


During the later years Index has enjoyed a slow but steady growth, suffering 
no serious reverses, and enjoying no periods of overdone prosperity. The present 
Index numbers about 500 inhabitants. During the summer months it is visited 
by many tourists and sportsmen and it 1s becoming a more popular resort each 
year. The chief industries are the Index-Galena lumber mill which is located in 
the heart of the village and which employs an average of 150 men, with C. R. 
Leas as manager; and the granite quarry managed by George Taylor, the product 
of which has been largely used by the Government in its buildings at the Bremerton 
naval station. The Sunset Copper Company has the only producing mine in the 
vicinity, it being located eight miles from Index. The manager of this mine is 
Ed. C. Morse, a son of Eldridge Morse, the first editor, the first lawyer and one 
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of the most enthusiastic and capable boosters this county has ever known. The 
chief owner of this mine is Edward A. Sims and it is operating continuously and on 
a paying basis. 

A dozen retail establishments, three hotels and several garages carry on a 
healthy trade. The Presbyterian Church serves the religious needs of the com- 
munity, while the Red Men, Odd Fellows and Rebekahs supply a large portion of 
the social life. The city owns a waterworks system which cost $25,000 and which 
draws an inexhaustible supply of the purest water from Deer Creek. There 1s a 
volunteer fire company, which was organized in 1917 and which is well equipped 
with hose cart and 2,000 feet of hose; there being twenty fire hydrants. The 
schools are under the supervision of Prof. J. S. Blue, and consist of a grade school 
of four rooms and a high school of four rooms and a well equipped gymnasium. 
The postoffice was in charge of Mrs. Persis L. Gunn-Ulrich, who succeeded her 
father in office twenty years ago, and the office is now in charge of W. F. Ulrich. 
Fred C. Doolittle still carries on the hotel business founded by Amos D. Gunn. 
L. H. Egbert is mayor and W. F. Ulrich 1s clerk of this thriving little city. Madge 
Baldwin is the efficient librarian of the Public Library of which the city is proud. 
Among the mining incorporations having headquarters at Index are the following: 
Bunker Hill Mining & Smelter Company, Good Hope Mining Company, Home- 
stead Copper Mining Company, Index Bornite Mining Company, Smugglers Gold 
Mining Company, and Trout Creek Mining Company. 


OTHER SNOHOMISH COUNTY TOWNS 


BIRMINGHAM, now known as WARM BEACH—On the shore of Port 
Susan Bay south of Stanwood; a fine protected sea beach site at the edge of a wide 
area of extremely rich logged-off land. Warm Beach is the descriptive and popu- 
larly accepted name of the town, which has become a most favored salt water 
bathing and pleasure resort, with six neighboring fresh water lakes. 

BEVERLY PARK—A rapidly growing suburb at the south border of Everett 
on the Pacific Highway. Maintains its own water system and is a community of 
uniformly attractive homes. | 

BRYANT—An old town five miles north of Arlington on the Northern Pacific 
Railroad, which was for many years headquarters of the Stimson Logging Com- 
pany. This town is now headquarters of the Marysville & Northern Railway. 

CATHCART—Five miles south of Snohomish, on the Northern Pacific, cen- 
ter of a well-settled district of rich farm, dairy and poultry land, lately subdivided 
into small tracts. Mail service from Snohomish. 

CEDARHOME—Community center of a prolific and well populated farm dis- 
trict, 2% miles southeast from East Stanwood, reached by cement highway. 

EDGECOMB—Five miles south of Arlington, on the Pacific Highway and 
Northern Pacific Railway, center of a well-developed farm district, with postoffice 
and store. 

FLORENCE—One of the oldest Stillaguamish Valley towns, now a hustling 
community center in a prosperous, fertile region, a few miles south of Stanwood 
on the banks of the Stillaguamish, and has a postoffice and general store. 

FORTSON-—Station on the Northern Pacific twenty-one miles northeast of 
Arlington, established by R. H. Lamson, lumberman, in 1903; it is on the banks 
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of the Stillaguamish, reached by the main county highway, and the center of active 
lumbering and farming activities. 

GETCHELL—An important town during the nineties, where James Myers 
operated a noted pioneer hotel, the Monte Cristo, burned in 1893. On the North- 
ern Pacific Railway between Arlington and Snohomish, four miles north of Hart- 
ford. The railroad station was removed to Edgecomb in 1899, 

MACHIAS—Midway between Snohomish and Hartford, and where the West- 
ern Washington Railway connects with the Northern Pacific. This is an old com- 
munity center, first settled by Charles Neimeyer, who at the age of 90 is still residing 
there, and A. J. Andrus, deceased, whose son L.ouis still resides on the original 
homestead. In 1890 L. W. Getchell bought eighty acres there and started the 
town, and it has continued to be one of the important natural trade centers of that 
portion of Snohomish County, situated only six miles due east of Everett. It is 
the seat of a fine farming country, especially the bottom lands of the Pilchuck 
Valley. Albert Sapp was one of the early postmasters, beginning in 1894 and 
serving a number of years. Machias Union High School is a feature, built in 1907, 
costing $70,000. 

MALTBY—Located on the Northern Pacific Railway nine miles south of 
Snohomish, an old and interesting town in a well-settled district. It was first 
known as Yew, the postoffice being established in 1889, with O. H. Lee as post- 
master. In February, 1891, it was platted as the townsite of Yew by the Yew Land 
& Town Company, E. Y. Jeffrey president, W. H. Moore secretary, but the North- 
ern Pacific Railway station was named Maltby, and in October, 1893, the name of 
the Yew postoffice was also changed to Maltby, which has remained the name of 
town and postoffice. It was a thriving mill town during the nineties, and has al- 
ways manifested much material interest in its public schools. Present population 
is estimated at 750; seventeen miles southeast of Everett, thirty miles northeast of 
Seattle, served by the Puget Sound Telephone Company, American Railway Ex- 
press Company, Western Union Telegraph Company and Northern Pacific 
Railway. 

MEADOWDALE—A postoffice and Great Northern Railroad station center 
at a point about midway between Mukilteo and Edmonds, a pleasant locality stead- 
ily developing with small farm and home settlements. 

NORMAN—Postoffice and flag station on the Coast line of the Great Northern 
Railway, eighteen miles northwest of Everett, one mile from Silvana, its banking 
and business center. A. A. Satrum is postmaster. 

PILCHUCK—One of the pioneer lumber towns of the early eighties, eleven 
miles from Snohomish, six miles north of Arlington. It was for years a thriving 
lumber town, and in 1895 it became an important mail town, its postoffice then 
absorbing Pomona postoffice business. It is now a flag station on the Northern 
Pacific and is also reached by the main county highway from Arlington. 

SILVANA—An old town that has kept pace with modern developments; lo- 
cated in the lower Stillaguamish Valley between Marysville and Stanwood, on the 
Great Northern Railway and Pacific Highway seventeen miles northwest of Ever- 
ett, in a prosperous and populous farming district. It is said that the name was 
suggested by that of one of the first settlers in the valley there, Michael Sill, who 
died suddenly at the age of 77 in December, 1896, and who was reputed to have 
been one of the most powerful specimens of manhood in the Stillaguamish Valley 
in early days; it is said the old man split 200 rails on his birthday when he reached 
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seventy years. Iver Johnson was the first storekeeper, and Rasmus Knutson, who 
came to Puget Sound in 1879, was a potent factor in the upbuilding of the town, 
which was practically wiped out by fire on August 22, 1902, the total loss being 
$30,000, including the destruction of County Commissioner Iver Johnson’s gen- 
eral store and postoffice, Swanson’s hotel and the stores of Button Bros. and Lewis. 
Today Silvana has an excellent seven-room high school building, commercial hotel, 
two garages, postoffice, pool room, etc. 

SILVER LAKE—tThe principal summer and tourist pleasure resort, four 
miles south of the city on the Pacific Highway on the east shore and Seattle- 
Everett interurban on the west shore. Its natural beauty has been preserved and 
the east lake shore has been attractively parked, the entertainment facilities being 
noteworthily elaborated by Geo. W. McKenzie, proprietor of the popular Bunga- 
low Inn. Here the city has its Silver Lake park, and the North Pacific Fair and 
Live Stock Exhibition is held there annually in August or September. 

THREE LAKES—Located five miles northeast of Snohomish, founded in 
1903 and platted in 1922 by the Three Lakes Lumber Company, which operates a 
large sawmill and planing mill and also a large shingle mill operating eight upright 
shingle machines. The company’s standard-gauge logging railroad makes direct 
connection with the Northern Pacific, Great Northern and Milwaukee Railways, 
and there is also an excellent automobile stage service. Three Lakes is a model 
community center, with modern residences, a community church, an adequate pub- 
lic school building and equipment and several mercantile establishments to serve a 
population of about 1,000. B. W. Maguire is president of the Three Lakes Lum- 
ber Company. 

RICHMOND-—Situated at the southwest corner of Snohomish County, just 
north of Richmond Beach, King County, is one of the principal oil storage and 
shipping stations of the entire Pacific Northwest. Located at the shore of Puget 
Sound, this unique seaport town presents a formidable spectacle of giant oil tanks, 
docks and equipment for the handling of crude and refined oils in cargo and lesser 
quantities for the Puget Sound country, these establishments being maintained by 
the Standard and Shell Oil companies. 


CHAPTER III 
ALONG THE MONTE CRISTO LINE 


~ One of the most scenic parts of beautiful Snohomish County is that traversed 
by the railroad known as “the Monte. Cristo Line,’ which pierces into the very 
heart of the Cascades, to the mysterious, romantic mine-land, the scene of so many 
disappointments but which still glitters with the rainbow promises of hidden wealth. 
Beginning at the lower end of this valley and following the course of the South 
Fork of the Stillaguamish, the following are the cities and towns: 


LAKE STEVENS 


The land upon which the business section of Lake Stevens and Rucker Bros.’ 
sawmill now stands was originally filed upon by C. A. Missimer on October 8, 
1889. It was later sold by him to Robert Folsom, and then rebought by Missimer. 
The first attempt at a townsite was made in 1890 by Mr. Missimer and Harold W. 
Ilman, who platted a small townsite of two blocks consisting of forty-eight lots on 
the ground now used as a mill site of Rucker Bros., and an irregular block of 
twenty-six lots running along the lake shore to the south. This townsite was named 
“Outing,” but was later vacated. The Missimer land passed into the hands of the 
Rucker brothers after several transfers, and most of it not used by this firm for 
their mill site has been sold by metes and bounds, rather than through any regular 
townsite plat. This is true of the land upon which the business portion of the town 
is built. 

The land including a portion of the residential district to the north of the 
mill and around the lake was platted February 8, 1908, by Rucker Brothers, Inc., 
W. J. Rucker, president. This included all of lot 1, section 8, township 29 north, 
range 6 east. Located on the shores of the largest lake in the county, and but a few 
miles from Everett, with a paved highway connecting, it has been but natural that 
most of the land around this body of water has been cut into small acreage tracts. 
This movement to small tracts and summer homes around the lake was commenced 
as early as 1891, when Gustav T. Sorenson filed his “Five-acre Tracts.” Other 
plats filed since then have included the Lake Stevens Summer Home Tracts, 1907, 
by W. F. Swalwell; Lake Stevens Garden Tracts, 1906, by John Stich; Chautauqua 
Park, 1906, by H. W. Hlman and A. C. Illman; Lake Stevens Water Front Tracts, 
1911, Everett Improvement Company, with a later addition in 1913; Lake Stevens 
Park, John Stich, 1913; Lake Stevens Summer Home Tracts, 1907, Interurban 
Realty Company, W. F. Swalwell, president; Lake Stevens Sandy Beach Tracts, 
1919, by Frank Lenander and A. A. Bailey; Nyden Farms on Lake Stevens, 1919, 
by Burke, Farrar, Inc.; Delaney Lake Stevens Home Tracts, 1920, George C. Teal 
and Alma Teal; Williams Park, 1920, Thomas Williams and Ella Williams; 
Bailey’s First Addition to Sandy Beach Tracts, 1924, by A. A. Bailey, and a later 
one in 1925; and the Lake View Tracts, 1926, by S. E. Bargreen. 
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Practically all of the shore line of this beautiful lake is now platted into small 
lots and tracts. It furnishes an ideal location for summer homes and resorts; and 
land values have increased rapidly in this section of the county the past several years. 
Several resorts and playgrounds have been established around the lake the past few 
years, including Williams Park, Davies’, Lundeen’s, Price’s, Basseler’s, and the 
Kansas Camping Ground. 

The town is a trading point for a fast growing rural section of the county. It 
has a bank, the Bank of Lake Stevens, established in 1915, of which Judge W. P. 
Bell, of Everett, is president. C. G. Cockburn is cashier. Edward Van Dyke has 
been postmaster since October, 1922. J. J. Sheehan, insurance man and real estate 
dealer, was first postmaster of the town, serving from the time the office was es- 
tablished in 1916, until Van Dyke took over the office in 1922. The town has a 
physician, dentist, and chiropractor, namely, Dr. O. R. Allen, Dr. Harry Walters, 
and Mollie Van Dyke. 

Other business houses of the town are the Ben Mitchell Pharmacy, Eggart Mer- 
cantile Company, Berg’s Cash Grocery, Paar Meat Market, Berg Shoe Shop, Mar- 
quardt Theatre, Hansen’s Service Station, Kettelson & Loth Auto Repair Station, 
Rhodes Palace of Sweets, and the Cole Pool Room and Barber Shop. 

The large sawmill of Rucker Brothers has not been running since a disastrous 
fire of a year ago. This mill has been one of the big factors in the building up of the 
prosperous town of Lake Stevens, and residents of the vicinity are looking torward 
to the time when it will again resume operations. It was erected in 1907. The Odd 
Fellows have a lodge in Lake Stevens, Henry Leickhem being its secretary. Mrs. 
G. A. Marsh is secretary of the local Rebekah lodge. The Friends have a church, 
the building having been erected in 1907. In 1905 the Baptists erected a church, 
and it is now presided over by the Rev. Sam Sandberg. One of the active agencies 
in the town’s growth and welfare is the Decory Society, organized by the ladies of 
the town. A splendid school system is maintained, consisting of a corps of four- 
teen teachers, under the supervision of I. R. Tisdale as superintendent. 


HARTFORD 


The townsite of Hartford was filed for record by Franice V. and Kate Van 
Horn June 23, 1891, and consisted originally of six blocks. Some of this was va- 
cated August 11, 1903. It is situated on the N. P. Railroad about nine miles from 
Everett, on the paved highway between the county seat and Granite Falls. Work 
commenced from this point on the Monte Cristo branch June 12, 1892, with track 
laying being started July 27th. Through railroad building, pioneering farming in 
the neighborhood, and early sawmill operations the village enjoyed considerable 
prosperity and growth during the nineties. Ata Fourth of July celebration in 1892 
fully two hundred and fifty settlers gathered at Hartford. 

In 1893 a wagon road was built to Everett, several hundred dollars being raised 
by citizens and the Everett Development Company. There was an early oil excite- 
ment in the neighborhood in 1892, a well being driven down some four hundred feet 
before being abandoned. It has been visited by several disastrous fires during its 
existence, in 1893, 1901, and at later dates. A hotel and several dwelling houses 
were burned in 1893; and in 1901 the postoffice, a general store, a saloon and ho- 
tel were destroyed. 
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Shingle mills, sawmills and farming have developed this district. Today it is 
the trading point for many well improved farms, and each year additional acreage is 
being cultivated and turned into productive assets. It is the western terminus for 
the Hartford & Eastern Railroad, and has stage connections daily with Everett and 
Granite Falls. ® 

It has been served as postmaster by J. W. Phillips, James Van Horn, Anna K. 
Phillips, O. C. Shields, Miss Richardson, and since October, 1925, by P. H. Mobius, 
who owns the large general store which supplies the needs of the district. A Con- 
eregational church was built in the neighborhood in 1908. Mrs. Lois Mathews is 
principal of the school at “Old Hartford’. One of the early pioneers of Hartford 
was Charles F. McDonald, who in 1889 purchased the ranch upon which the town- 
site was platted. He was one of the early business men of the town. 

What is known as “Old Hartford,” had its beginning as a town in 1890, when 
J. E. Davis platted a townsite and named it Ferry. The plat consisted of nine 
blocks, with lots 60 by 120 feet. The streets running north and south were 
named Davis, Lake Stevens, Main and Woodlawn. Those running parallel were 
named First, Second and Third streets. The original plat showed that the right 
of way for the Seattle, Lake Shore & Eastern Railway intersected the townsite. 


GRANITE FALLS 


Granite Falls, at an elevation of 396 feet, is situated on the Hartford & Eastern 
Railroad about seventeen miles northeast of Everett, and lies on a narrow plateau 
between the Stillaguamish and Pilchuck rivers. It occupies a commanding position 
as a commercial and farming center, and has played no small part in the mining and 
lumber history of the county. As the land around it is gradually being converted 
into fertile farms its importance as a town increases each year. 

The town takes its name from the falls on the Stillaguamish River, less than two 
miles distant from it. The Indians and early pioneers knew this plateau as the 
“portage,” and many of the early pioneers desired to apply this name to the town 
when organized. In fact as late as 1889 the desire to name the community 
Portage was an issue, and this circumstance led to some delay in the establish- 
ment and naming of the first postoffice in 1890. 

It was in 1883 that the first actual settler located near the present town site of 
Granite Falls. This was Joseph S. Enas. George W. Anderson came in 1884. 
He was born in Maine, November 14, 1857, and came to La Conner in young man- 
hood. He located on the old “burn” near Granite Falls, in 1884, and was thus en- 
abled to plant a small crop the first year. Closely following him was William M. 
Turner, and then F. P. Kistner shortly afterwards. Turner located a claim on 
the southwest quarter of section 18, township 30, north, range 7, east; and Kist- 
ner settled on the 160 acres just south of Turner’s claim. In 1885 W. H. Davis 
took up the quarter section just west of Kistner’s claim. In 1886 Robert Wright 
homesteaded the quarter section west of Turner’s and north of the Davis claim. 
Turner came to Snohomish in the spring of 1884, and then went on up to Machias. 
There was no road into Granite Falls then, so Turner lived at Machias from April 
to August, until he could cut out a rough road from Machias into his claim. The 
nearest neighbors to these early Granite Falls settlers lived at Hartford and Ma- 
chias. Turner, who was born in Park County, Indiana, June 22, 1840, for a time 
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after taking up his Granite Falls homestead, cut shingles by hand to make a liv- 
ing, hauling them to Snohomish to sell. 

Other early pioneers who settled near Granite Falls were Julius Hansen, in 
1885, who located a mile east of town; Fred P. Anderson in 1888; Christian 
Browne, 1888, who bought a relinquishment a mile east of the present town for 
$175 from a man named Thompson; Henry Menzel, 1888, who took up a claim 
about four miles southeast of town, but soon abandoned it, but came back later to 
file on another claim; Ulrich Sherrer, 1889, who located on the Henry Menzel tract ; 
George Menzel, 1887; Ira Carpenter, 1887, who located on Carpenter Creek; Isaac 
N. Carpenter, 1889, who located on a tract which was later inherited by Daniel I. 
Carpenter; and Henry L. Atwood, 1889, who settled on Atwood Creek east of 
town. 

In 1890 the original settlers on the townsite and a few others secured a post- 
office, and John L. Sneathan was chosen postmaster. Mail was carried in at ir- 
regular intervals from Getchell. This same year Mark Swinnerton of Marysville 
established the first store in Granite Falls, on the old Kistner homestead, near 
the junction of the four original claims, a few yards beyond the schoolhouse 
and on what is now the main street of the town. T. K. Robe, one of the prominent 
and early pioneers, erected the building. Fred P. Anderson entered this store in 
1891, and in 1893 he and W. H. Davis purchased the business. In 1884 Anderson 
became the sole owner, but lost the store in the business depression of 1895. Mr. 
Anderson died in 1906, the victim of a premature blast in his mine near town. 

In 1891 a townsite was platted consisting of eighteen blocks; twelve on the land 
of Robert Wright and six on that of W. H. Davis. S. W. Holland and T. K. Robe 
are given credit for being the real promoters of the townsite. The same year 
George C. Munroe started a grocery store; but this was destroyed by fire the follow- 
ing year, with a loss of $2,500. Work was also started in 1891 on a new two-story 
frame hotel by James Roycroft. It was completed and opened for business before 
the railroad reached the town. Citizens of the community this year subscribed 
$290 to build a trail to Silver Gulch. In the fall of this same season, Blackman 
Brothers erected a tie mill near the town to supply ties for the new railroad, 
which reached Granite Falls October 16, 1892. | 

In 1892 Fred P. Anderson erected the pioneer shingle mill of the town, a double 
block; and also organized the Granite Falls Manufacturing & Mercantile Com- 
pany. T. K. Robe maintained a store for a time in 1893. In 1895 his building 
was occupied by Dr. Frank Chappell as a drug store. In 1897 Percy Parminter 
built a double block shingle mill just east of town, and in 1898 he established the 
store which is now known as the B. E. Chappell establishment, which Mr. Chappell 
secured in 1901. J. H. Boyd and T. K. Robe entered business in the town in 1898, 
the former succeeding the mercantile company. Boyd sold to Morgan and Goodrich 
a few years later, and this firm subsequently became the Granite Falls Mercan- 
tile Company. George Whitcher was also in business in the town in the early 90s, 
associated with T. K. Robe. 

The first school of Granite Falls was started in 1888 in the old Robert Wright 
cabin, a half mile northwest of town, and was taught by Miss Eva Andrus. In 
1889 the school was removed to a temporary shack erected on the present school 
grounds. Mr. Kistner had donated a block for this purpose, and later S. W. 
Holland confirmed the title to District No. 21, when he became owner of the land. 
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Charles Gregory was the first one to teach this school. In 1893 a new school- 
house was built, and forty-three students were in attendance. 

By 1900 there were about fifty or sixty people residing in Granite Falls. At 
that time there were four shingle mills near town—those owned by Parminter and 
Shafer Brothers, both on the Pilchuck; Swartz & Stacey, east of town; and An- 
derson’s, recently removed to a new location. This population grew rapidly the 
next four years, and in 1904 it boasted of over four hundred inhabitants. On July 
23, 1903, the Granite Falls Post was established by Niles and Moore. Two years 
later this paper came into the sole ownership of Frank Niles, and later R. G. 
Messner bought into the firm. On November 8, 1903, Granite Falls became a city 
of the fourth class, with B. E. Chappell as the first mayor. The councilmen 
were J. H. Fox, J. G. Luckey, D. I. Carpenter, L. H. Messner and W. H. Earl. 
C. T. Smith was clerk, and Dr. Frank Chappell town treasurer. L. A. Clinton 
was the first city marshal. 

By 1906 Granite Falls was a lumbering and shingle center of no small magni- 
tude. Mills operating near town included the Sobey Manufacturing Company, Robe 
& Menzel, Chappell Shingle Company, Sullivan Brothers, Fred Johnson, Ewald 
Brothers, Swartz & Stacey, Best Shingle Company, and the Lane Logging Com- 
pany, and Starr Logging Company. This latter company, located about three 
miles northwest of town, employed about one hundred and fifty men. 

The old “Wayside” mine is also a landmark in the vicinity. It was located 
in the early nineties by Tom Humes, F. M. Headlee and Fred Anderson and is 
situated less than two miles from town. It became one of the big producers of 
the county between 1905 and 1910, and at various times employed a large force 
of men. It is now owned by Earl W. Husted, Everett attorney, who has, under 
contract, sold it to the American Copper Company. In 1906 it was employing about 
fifty men. 

Following the original postmaster, the following citizens of the town have 
served in that capacity: P. A. Ellis, Sr., A. C. Robe, for ten years; E. R. Turner, 
eight years; D. I. Carpenter, eight years; and the present postmaster, C. R. 
Bockmier, who took over the office March 3, 1923. The present mayor of the 
town is U. G. Hall.« Miss Anna Pugh is treasurer, and H. E. Jewell, city clerk. 

Today Granite Falls is a thriving and growing business town. Its bank, 
the Granite Falls State Bank, has a capitalization of $15,000, and enjoys a large 
business. John H. Curtis is president; Ulrich Scherrer, vice president, and George 
D. Thompson, cashier. It was organized in 1906. Mr. Curtis, the president, owns 
a wholesale and retail creamery at Granite Falls—one of the large creameries of 
the county. A directory of the business houses includes the B. E. Chappell, general 
merchandise; Claude Morgan Company, general merchandise; Mrs. C. Konnerup, 
grocery; Wm. Miller, grocery; Walter Anzoe, grocery; Palace of Sweets, owned 
by Harry Clinton; Cascade Drug Company, owned by James Furlong; Granite 
Falls Pharmacy, owned by Dr. Frank Chappell; Frank Brush Shoe Company ; 
Cascade Hotel & Restaurant, managed by E. A. Shadbolt; Little’s Restaurant; 
Frank Malerich, tailor shop; Granite Falls Bakery, owned by Chris Rasmussen; 
Snyder Hardware & Furniture Company; Willoughby Hardware & Furniture Com- 
pany; Pilchuck Meat Market, Joe Mueller; the O. O. Wills and Ed Samuels Shoe 
Shop; Ashe Brothers Garage; Monte Cristo Service Station; A. H. Howarth Ser- 
vice Station; two barber shops of George Cook and R. W. Lambright; Pollman 
Transfer & Wood Company; H. E. Jewell, photographer; Brown Theatre; Oscar 
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Wicklund, blacksmith and auto repair shop; and a branch office of the Puget 
Sound Telephone Company. 

The Granite Falls Record was established in November, 1922, after a suspension 
of several months of the old Post. The new owners are C. W. and W. D. Sibley. 
The paper has a modern and well equipped shop, with a new linotype installed dur- 
ing the first part of October, 1926. The town is well served by daily stage to 
Everett and way points; and an auto freight line makes regular trips between 
I.verett and Granite Falls. The schools now include a full high school course. The 
school system includes a corps of seventeen teachers, with T. E. Hartsock as super- 
intendent. J. H. Curtis is president of the school board, and H. E. Jewell is clerk. 
There are three churches in the community. The Union Congregational Church was 
built in 1901, and rebuilt in 1925. At present the church has no pastor. The Catho- 
lic Church was built in 1903, and its pastor is supplied from Snohomish. The 
Swedish Lutheran Church was organized and built in 1912. 

Granite Falls is a lodge town. The lodges of the town, and the clerks or secretar- 
ies of the organizations are Damascus Lodge No. 199, F. & A. M., Harry Clinton, 
secretary ; Bethel Chapter No. 146, O. E. S., Mrs. M. Griffin, secretary; I. O. O. F. 
Lodge No. 191, Ed. Hall, secretary; Hyacinth Rebekah Lodge No. 157, Rena 
Kenny, secretary; W. O. W. Lodge No. 769, C. E. Willoughby, clerk; Women of 
Woodcraft, No. 447, Mrs. Mabel Watson, secretary; Modern Woodmen of 
America, Camp No. 8355, U. G. Hall, clerk; Royal Neighbors, Flora Hadring, 
oracle. . 

The Waite Mill & Timber Company, whose president is H. B. Waite, of St. 
Paul, Minn., operates a large lumber mill a short distance from town. The mill 
has a capacity of about 125,000 feet daily, and the company employs over one hun- 
dred and fifty men in its mill and logging operations. The Heath Lumber & 
Shingle Company, with Ed. Heath, president, is another mill near town which em- 
ploys about one hundred men. 

The city has two physicians, Dr. H. T. Allison and Dr. Frank Chappell; a 
dentist, Dr. H. B. Walters; and one attorney, A. R. Moore. 

For the past ten years the county fair has been held at Granite Falls. The 
management has built up a splendid organization and fair, and visitors from every 
part of the county go to Granite Falls every fall to see the exhibits. Alex Whel- 
ler, R. F. D. No. 4, Snohomish, is president of the fair association, and B. E. 
Chappell, of Granite Falls, is secretary. The business men of the community 
devote a great deal of their time to making this event a success. One of the 
thriving agricultural ventures of the neighborhood is the bulb farm owned by C. 
H. Fray, near town. The Meadow Mountain Bulb Farm grows bulbs of various 
kinds for the market. Nor can Granite Falls be passed without mention of Canyon 
Creek Lodge, managed by Mrs. Joe Mueller. This fishing and camping ground 
is situated about two miles northeast of town on Canyon Creek, and enjoys a large 
patronage. Granite Falls and neighborhood is visited each year by paced: of 
sportsmen for the pleasure it furnishes to fishermen and hunters. 

Granite Falls is now past the pioneering stage, and is upon a substantial foun- 
dation. Increased farming acreage each year tributary to the town augments its 
importance and prominence as a trading point. Its business men and citizens are 
progressive and have every faith in the future of the community—factors which 
necessarily mean that Granite Falls will hold its own in the future growth and 
development of the county. 
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Robe is the name of the postoffice and station on the Hartford & Eastern Rail- 
road, situated about nine miles east of Granite Falls, its banking point. It was 
named after its pioneer settler, T. K. Robe, and logging and lumbering operations 
are its chief industries. Such names as the Canyon Lumber Company, Best Shin- 
gle Company, Johnson-Dean Lumber Company, Rucker Bros. shingle mill have 
played an important part in its existence. It has a population of about one hun- 
dred and fifty. J. A. Theurer, prominent mill man of Everett, was postmaster 
there for five or six years preceding 1911, and was interested in the Canyon Lum- 
ber Company and the Johnson-Dean Lumber Company, until his removal to 
Everett. In 1911 C. Nichols was chosen postmaster. The town is served by the 
Puget Sound Telephone Company, and has an express office. 


GOLD BASIN 


Gold Basin was first settled in 1890. It is thirty-five miles northeast of Everett, 
on the Hartford & Eastern Railroad. Silver, copper and iron deposits were dis- 
covered in the neighborhood in the early ’90s, but its history is more closely con- 
nected with lumbering and logging operations. By 1905 it had an estimated 
population of seventy, with a sawmill and two shingle mills in operation. Katie 
Moffatt was the postmistress appointed for the village in 1895. Minnie Hemple 
held the position for over fifteen years, until 1917, when the mail was ordered 
sent to Robe. 

SILVERTON 


Silverton was christened as a town August 26, 1891, at a meeting of miners 
in that district, and the mining district was named the Stillaguamish. The town- 
site was platted and filed for record May 5, 1893, by the Silverton Land Com- 
pany, of which N. D. Walling was president, and Elmer E. Johnson, secretary. 
It consisted of forty acres, divided into twenty city blocks, with the south fork of 
the Stillaguamish forming the eastern boundary. The Monte Cristo Railway, 
which passed through in 1893, cuts off about six blocks of the southeast corner of 
the townsite. On May 11, 1893, W. R. Whitton filed another addition consisting of 
twenty-five blocks. 

Like its contemporary rival, Monte Cristo, thirteen miles distant, Silverton’s 
history was that of a typical western mining town of pioneer days, experiencing 
every vicissitude common to towns of this character which depended upon the 
prosperity and success of mining ventures. Around its development were closely 
linked the names of the Bonanza Queen, the Bornite, the St. Louis, the Indepen- 
dence, the Forty-five, and Helena—names of mining claims familiar to pioneer 
mining men of the county. In 1892 the village boasted of a population of over one 
hundred and fifty people, and the citizens petitioned for a voting precinct. Mrs. 
J. J. McGillicudy was postmistress in 1893, followed by Fred Shay in 1894, 
Mr. Bouck in 1895, and then by Mrs. Collins. At first the mail came from Seattle 
to Getchell, and then by horseback from that point. In 1893 a liquor license for a 
saloon was granted to John C. Cushing by the county commissioners; but they also 
ordered that no others be granted. Evidently this order was not permanent, for by 
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1897 the town had six hotels, five saloons, four general stores, two meat markets, 
two lumber yards, two carpenter shops, one shoe repairing establishment; one as- 
sayer; two restaurants, two laundries, two barber shops, a newspaper and a cigar 
and stationery store. A few years later there was even a band, with O. L. Lee as 
leader ; and it is to be noted that after 1900 we find the name of Mark Swinnerton, 
the pioneer business man of Marysville and Granite Falls, at Silverton as manager 
of the Imperial Mining Company. Mrs. Marguerite McKinney was postmistress 
in 1902, and she was followed by Robert Murray, then by Wm. McDonough in 
1906. In 1911 C. E. Anderson, present postmaster and groceryman, succeeded to 
the office. A Presbyterian church was organized about twenty-five years ago. 

Mining claims are still held in this district, including the Forty-five Consolidated 
Mining Companies’ holdings; the Mamie Group, and the claims of the Virginia 
Mining Company. Many tourists and campers visit the district every camping 
season, over the Hartford & Eastern Railway. Granite Falls is its present banking 
point. The town is about forty-nine miles from Everett, and lies at an eleva- 
tion of about 1,500 feet above sea level. 


BIG FOUR INN 


Big Four Inn is a station and summer resort on the Hartford & Eastern Rail- 
way nine miles below Monte Cristo. This popular summer resort was established 
four years ago by Rucker Brothers, owners of the railroad. The hotel is a large 
two-story building at the base of the majestic Big Four Mountain. Numerous 
summer cottages are also for rent during the pleasure season. 

The Hartford & Eastern Railway with is western terminus at Hartford and 
ending forty-two miles up in the mountains at Monte Cristo, 1s a standard gauge 
track. From Hartford to Granite Falls it passes through fertile farming coun- 
try, and then begins the climb up the mountains to an elevation of three thousand 
feet at its eastern terminus. The railroad is hewn out of the rocks of the moun- 
tains, skirting the foothills and canyons of the Stillaguamish River. The cars 
are drawn by gas engine over this remarkable road. 

From the Big Four Inn, one of the most picturesque spots on this railread, 
many side trips through these trails and mountains, which rival in beauty the Alps 
of Europe, can be taken. The valley of the river at this point is about a mile in 
width, while on both sides snow-capped mountains form barriers to enchant and 
delight the beholder. Big Four Inn, together with Monte Cristo, draws hundreds 
of summer tourists and sportsmen every season to this most beautiful scenic sec- 
tion of the Cascades. 


MONTE CRISTO 


The establishment of this early mining town dates back to 1891 during the rush 
into the newly discovered mineral district. A postoffice was secured that summer, 
and Owen McDevitt was appointed postmaster. The pioneer store of the district 
and town was also established—the Monte Cristo Mercantile Company, with A. J. 
Agnew manager. It was housed in a log cabin. The Monte Cristo Mining Com- 
pany also built the Monte Cristo Hotel and erected a sawmill. In 1892 Jacob 
Cohen opened another hotel, called the Pride, in honor of one of the big producing 
claims near town, and a number of other business houses opened their doors. Until 
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the railroad arrived in the summer of 1893, supplies and provisions were taken in 
by pack trains, wagons and stages; and the town typified every condition charac- 
teristic of any real mining camp of pioneer days of the great West. 

By 1894 the town was thriving. The postoffice became a money-order office ; 
the town had a volunteer fire department; and the schools had thirty-four students 
attending. A. G. Agnew was postmaster by then. -\ newspaper, the Monte Cristo 
Mountaineer,” was loyal, if anything, to the people and town it served; for in that 
year it advocated the proposition of organizing a new county out of the confines 
of Snohomish County and the selection of Monte Cristo as the county seat. A 
jail was being built in June of that year, but on the night of the 28th persons 
unknown tore it down and threw it in the river. Those involved posted a notice, 
headed by a skull and cross bones, bearing the words ‘We want no jail here. If 
you want to ride a rail, go ahead. 4-11-44.” These last numerals were those of 
an old vigilante committee of the wild West. 

The town site of Monte Cristo was filed for record March 2, 1893, by Alfred 
B. Bell. It was platted by the Monte Cristo Mining Company, of which Joseph L. 
Colby was president and Charles F. Rand secretary. The town site was located on 
the old Junction placer claim, between Glacier and Seventy-six creeks, and con- 
sisted of 236 lots, 25 feet by 75 feet in size. 

Two days later, on March 4, 1893, a Government town site plat was filed by 
J. W. Jones, with the declaration being made by J. W. Jones, E. W. Burns and 
J. J. O'Donnell. This is rather an interesting fact, for but one other Federal Gov- 
ernment town site was filed in the entire history of the state—that of Port Angeles 
in 1862; and very few in the history of the nation. 

The town’s history during the 90s and early years following 1900 revolved 
around the varying success of the mines in the district. There were real producers, 
including the Pride, the Mystery and the Justice, which shipped ores valued at over 
two and a half million dollars. In 1894 a 200-ton concentrator was in operation, 
shipping two carloads of concentrates daily out of the district. The population of 
the town sometimes reached several hundred persons. Many eastern capitalists 
became interested in the district in a substantial way; and a complete register of 
these men who paid that small town a visit during its hey-days would prove very 
interesting reading. 

Those who served the town as postmaster following Mr. Agnew were T. Z. 
Kruzner, J. T. McDevitt, and B. M. Ouimette. J. M. Keyes served in that capacity 
from 1905 until the postoffice was discontinued some seven years later, and mail 
was sent to Silverton. During the tourist months now, however, mail is sent to 
Monte Cristo for a period of about six months each year, and J. A. Andrews acts 
as postmaster. 

Monte Cristo is not dead. When mining in the district declined the region came 
into its own as a famous resort for hunters, campers and those fond of fishing. 
Situated about sixty miles northeast of Everett, in the very heart of the Cascades 
and surrounded by scenic beauties unsurpassed in the West, it draws its visitors 
every summer in increasing numbers. Three thousand feet above sea level, with 
beautiful lakes and trails in the neighborhood, Monte Cristo today offers every- 
thing desired by those who are looking for nature in its most enticing forms. The 
Monte Cristo Mountain Resort Company maintains the big Monte Cristo Hotel as 
a summer resort during the tourist season and conducts a commissary in connec- 
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tion. With the completion of the proposed Monte Cristo trail, this resort will even- 
tually become the goal for increased numbers each camping season. 

Nor should one, in considering Monte Cristo, be led to believe that the mining 
history of this early town has been completely written. Men who know mining 
still have faith in this district. The Boston-American Mining Company acquired 
nearly one hundred claims, twenty-eight of which are patented, some dozen years 
ago, and are each year keeping up their assessment work and taxes on them. Others 
are doing the same. Ores still show good assays in the district, including gold and 
silver and an element that heretofore has been neglected—arsenic. This latter value 
may again turn mining men to Monte Cristo in the future. 
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The first recorded exploration of the Snohomish Valley by a white man was 
that made by Samue! Hancock in 1849. He was a Virginian by birth, came to 
the west coast in the early ’40s and worked as a trader for the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany along the coast from British Columbia to California. His journal, now in 
possession of Clarence B. Bagley, the venerable secretary of the board of public 
works of Seattle, describes the beauties of the majestic river sweeping to the sea 
between great walls of fir and cedar. His object was to discover coal, and he did 
discover the Snoqualmie Falls, and while he wrote of the river and appreciated 
the riches spread before him, he made no settlement. It is not probable that he 
was the first white man to ascend the river, but to him must be accorded the honor 
of making the first written record of the splendors of the Snohomish Valley. When 
he did make settlement, it was not on the mainland, but on Whidbey Island, where, 
in 1853, he was married to Susan Crockett, the daughter of Samuel B. Crockett, 
the pioneer of Whidbey. In fact, the island supported a considerable population a 
number of years before the first white man set permanent foot upon what is now 
Snohomish County. The Crocketts, Hancocks, Ebeys, Craneys, Kinneths, Coupes, 
Kelloggs and others established the trading post at Coupville, the mill at Utsaladdy 
and a number of prosperous homesteads in the early ’50s. Samuel Hancock was 
also the first man known to have ascended the Stillaguamish River, 1854; reporting 
the discovery of coal to Alexander Spithill, who was another of the Whidbey Island 
pioneers. Settlements were made at Olympia, Seattle, Port Gamble, Port Town- 
send and other places along the Sound, but Snohomish County remained the home 
of the Indians until 1853. This first invasion of the whites upon the soil of Sno- 
homish County was not for agricultural purposes, however, but consisted of the 
little mill erected by John Gould and Peter Goutre, which they were forced to 
relinquish when it was included in the Indian reservation set apart by the treaty 
made at Mukilteo in 1855. The treaty was made at Mukilteo, but that was purely 
an Indian village at the time and the mill at Tulalip and the few men it employed 
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represented the only foothold of the whites in Snohomish County. Following the 
treaty came Father E. C. Chirouse, who established his little Catholic mission and 
school, first at what was known as Priest Point and later at Tulalip. Under the 
guidance of the good father some land was cleared and there was a garden of 
flowers and vegetables which was the wonder of the natives and a rainbow of 
promise to the white newcomers, as it told them what could be accomplished with 
but little effort combined with the rich soil and the wonderful climate. Father 
Chirouse was, then, not only the first churchman and the first teacher, but the first 
farmer in Snohomish County. All his efforts, however, were for the benefit of his 
beloved Indians, to whom he had dedicated his life, and did not bespeak a white 
civilization. The Indian war of 1855 and 1856 was the first thing which called 
the attention of white settlers to the possibilities of the Snohomish Valley. Colonel 
Ebey and his volunteers established Fort Ebey in November, 1855, and gradually 
worked their way up the river, building their block houses far up above the forks, 
on the Snoqualmie. There probably were oxen used at the Tulalip mill, but the first 
oxen ever employed in the interior of the county were those rafted up the river to 
haul timbers for these forts. The expedition and the fortifications were not for the 
purpose of protecting the white population of Snohomish County—there was none. 
They were for the protection of the settlers on Whidbey Island and at Seattle and 
to prevent the union of the Indians east and west of the mountains. These volun- 
teers remained in Snohomish County for nearly a year and thus had good oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with its many advantages. 


FIRST RANCH SETTLERS 


The first real settlers upon the land, therefore, were from the ranks of these 
Indian fighters. When the companies were disbanded a small per cent of the men 
took claims, built shacks and called the Snohomish Valley their home. Among 
these men were Dr. H. A. Smith, Charles Seibert, James Long, Robert Smallman, 
Francis Dolan, James Riley, H. McClurg, S. D. Howe, Patrick Doyle and others. 

Land was to be had for the taking, it is true, but that was the case throughout 
Washington territory and Snohomish County had no advantage in this respect. 
The great attraction was the river, for that meant to the pioneer all that the rail- 
road and the highway means today. The Indian war, which was no war at all so 
far as the Indians of Snohomish County were concerned, also had another beneficial 
influence in hastening settlement. The military road projected to connect the 
United States forts at Steilacoom and Bellingham, while it was never more than a 
blazed trail through Snohomish County, not only led to the establishment of Sno- 
homish City, but brought a number of workmen, some of whom remained. The 
third influence toward settlement came through the gold rush to the Frazer River. 
Snohomish County benefited by the backwash of this flood of gold seekers. Men, 
footsore, hungry, bankrupt and disappointed, were glad to get any sort of employ- 
ment in the logging camps at the mouth of the river, and, again, some few of these 
became permanent settlers upon the land. This logging and lumbering interest 
was the fourth source of land settlements, firstly by bringing men to the county, 
and, secondly, by offering a market for the products of the soil. It was then by 
these comparatively slow processes of accretion, rather than by any pronounced 
movement of colonization, that Snohomish County was first settled. A writer in 
1894, speaking of these first settlers, said: ‘They were, without exception, poor 
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men and women, seeking homes for themselves and families, with no hope that the 
city would be more than a trading point. They came here single-handed, cutting 
their way through the dense brush and timber. Just a plain old shack built out of 
split shakes, with stools for chairs, were all they had. Their diet, too, was plain— 
clams and salmon, boiled spuds, beans and bacon.” 

But the earliest settlers included no white women. The shacks of split cedar 
were about 12 by 12 feet in size, with open fireplace, made of sticks and clay, which 
with the skillet and the dutch oven, the shakedown bed and the rough table com- 
pleted the home-furnishings department of the pioneer bachelor quarters. 


RANCHERS WERE LOGGERS ALSO 


It is difficult, indeed, to differentiate between the logger and the farmer in these 
pioneer days. In the first place, it was absolutely necessary that a man should be 
a woodsman before he could become a farmer. Clearing the land was the first item 
on the program of the pioneer. This is a long process today and was still longer 
in the earlier years of this county’s development. Before the soil could be made 
to yield its riches it was necessary to earn a living as none of the settlers came 
with resources which permitted idleness. The logging camps furnished the needed 
work and wages and during the summer months nearly every able-bodied man in 
snohomish County could be found working in them. At a later period nearly 
every farm home was a shingle factory, the hand-drawn shingle being a prime 
article of export from the county long before machinery was introduced. The 
shingle became, to a large extent, the medium of exchange as there was but little 
coin in the country, and currency, whether of the wild cat, state bank variety or 
the later greenback, was of unstable value. Nearly all the supplies needed by the 
pioneers were, therefore, paid for with shingles, and when the farms began to yield, 
their produce was sold to the logging camps, so that agriculture in this county may 
be said to be founded and based upon the lumber industry; the forest paying for its 
own destruction. 


PRIMITIVE CONDITIONS 


It is true that the pioneers of Snohomish County worked hard, lived plainly and 
did without many of the things which are considered necessaries in 1926. But in 
all the history of pioneering throughout the world and during all ages was there 
ever a region where the pioneer met with fewer difficulties and deprivations than 
he did on Puget Sound? The climate was mild and equable. There was no intense 
cold nor burning heat. There were no parched deserts to contend with. The rivers 
teemed with fish. There were sea-foods in plenty and the woods were full of game. 
There were no poisonous reptiles, the natives were friendly and docile, the beasts 
of the forest were not ferocious. There was no lack of firewood and a house was 
to be had for the making. The rivers and the sea offered ready means of trans- 
portation and communication. Pioneering always has and always will involve hard- 
ship, but if there ever was a paradise for the pioneer it was in the great Northwest 
along the Pacific coast. This does not minimize the courage and industry these 
pioneers of Snohomish County displayed, nor the risks they ran, the dangers they 
faced and the hardships they endured. Men were lost in the woods and died from 
exposure. There were instances where infuriated beasts attacked men and either 
maimed or killed them. Fragile canoes were overturned and men were drowned, 
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When accidents occurred or disease was prevalent swift and proper care and medi- 
cal attention were not obtainable, and men suffered greatly, were crippled, or died 
unnecessarily. There must have been great loneliness among these men for whom 
all home ties were broken and who for years did not see the face of a white woman 
or hear the laughter of a child of their own race. Nevertheless, and despite all these 
things, given the whole world to choose from, no man could pick a better spot for 
pioneering than Puget Sound. And what was true half a century ago is true today, 
for Puget Sound is still the land of opportunity and the men and women of 1926 
are still the pioneers of a great empire of wealth and culture and civilization which 
is certain to fill the region of the Pacific coast, from border to border, with a 
happy, busy, prosperous people. The work of pioneering is not finished in half a 
century. The Pacific coast is not a finished product. It is the foundation, not the 
superstructure, upon which the men and women of 1926 are working, still shoulder 
to shoulder with many who saw this county almost untouched by the hand of man. 

Prior to 1860 there were less than fifty white men in Snohomish County and 
these lived near the mouth of the Snohomish River, with a few claims scattered 
along its banks. There were no surveyed lands, no towns, no stores, no roads, no 
churches, no schools; not a home containing a man and wife, either red or white, 
not fifty acres of cultivated land. 


EARLIEST ACTIVITIES 


It was in 1860 that Mukilteo and Snohomish City (Cadyville) came to life. It 
was in 1861 that the county was established and written record becomes available. 
It was in 1863 that the first white woman visited the county and still a year later 
before the first white woman came to stay or before there was a settler on the 
Stillaguamish. The dealings between the settlers were so inconsiderable and land 
was so cheap and plentiful that, although the records of the county commissioners 
begin with 1861, it was not until April, 1862, that it seems to have been thought 
worth while to record any private transaction. This first record was a bill of sale 
given by John Hays to George Allen for “one yoke of stags, seven years old,” the 
consideration being $150. These records are of value in that they fix dates, give 
names of pioneers, show the nature of their activities and give an idea of approxi- 
mate values. Among these early transactions recorded in the books of the county 
it is found, under date of August 25, 1863, that Frederick L. Dunbar and I. B. 
Burlingame sold two claims, “bordering on the Snohomish River, five miles from 
its mouth,” to Otis Willson & Company, for $250, “‘providing they should take 
3,000,000 feet, or over.” In 1864 Matt B. Fowler sold the “Dolan claim” between 
the J. A. Fields and the Ferguson claims to Markus L. King, for $400. The first 
record of agricultural activity is found when George Walker, on September 20, 
1864, sold “about fifteen tons of oat hay, at $30 per ton, to be baled and delivered 
on the bank of the Snohomish River, convenient to loading on scow,” to Willson 
& Company. Three transactions were recorded in 1865; one a notice of the filing 
of a land claim on the west bank of the Snohomish, three-fourths of a mile from 
the guide meridian, near Snohomish City, by J. E. Clarke; the others were deeds; 
the first covered the transfer to Hiram Woodard of the claim “known as the Wid- 
does claim, on the Snohomish River between the Preston Boys’ and Jones and 
Griffith,” by James Widdoes, for $300; the second transfers the claim of Peter 
Odien, including land and stock, “opposite Preston Bros.,” to W. B. Sinclair for 
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$455. A marriage was recorded on June 20, 1865; R. C. Fay, judge of probate at 
Tulalip, certifying to the marriage of Henry Valentine and Sarah E. Lewis. This 
is perhaps the first marriage of record in Snohomish County. The second marriage 
recorded November 17, 1866, was that of Marcal L. King and Adelaide C. Boying- 
ton at Snohomish City, W. B. Sinclair, judge of probate, officiating. 

The first official recognition of the lowly but efficient hen in the records of 
Snohomish County was made July 6, 1866, when William McClay sold his “claim, 
goods, canoe, chickens, etc.,” to William Norris and A. B. Hardin, for $280, accept- 
ing greenbacks in payment at the rate of $73.50 per $100. This claim was situated 
near Ebey Island. 

The first orchard told of was that planted by Alexander Spithill, in 1865, in 
Spithill (now Jay’s) gulch, near Mukilteo. He also planted orchards east of 
Marysville, saying that if he did not get the benefit the next generation would. 
English walnut trees planted by Spithill at this time are still bearing. 

In 1867 there are a few more evidences of real estate activity. M. L. King 
sold the claim purchased for $400, 1866, to Hugh Ross for $600, showing a profit 
of $200. Daniel Kells sold his claim on Fiddlers Bluff to William Jameson for 
$50. Henry Mills sold a claim on Ebey Slough to Peter Mills, his brother, for 
$400. The straits of at least one pioneer are shown by the mortgage record 
when William H. Wale mortgaged the hay on his claim at the forks of the Sno- 
qualmie and the Skykomish for $300 to W. B. Sinclair, the interest being 2 per 
cent a month. 

W. J. Fenlason was one of the newcomers of 1867 and Dr. H. A. Smith had 
established himself on an island at the mouth of the Snohomish, where he held out 
as the first doctor in the county. He attempted to dike his land and planted an 
orchard, but the waters overflowed his dike and ruined his orchard, which caused 
him to remove to Seattle and settle at a point which is still known as “Smith’s 
Cove,” and is now one of the busiest sections of Seattle’s waterfront. His wife 
and daughters were among the very few white women in the Snohomish Valley 
and their home was so popular that the amount of sickness among the young men 
was said to have increased alarmingly in order that they might have excuse for a 
visit to the doctor and, incidentally, with his family. 


FIRST STORES 


By 1868 there were several stores at which the settlers could get supplies. The 
first of these was the Frost & Fowler store at Mukilteo, then the Sinclair & Clen- 
denning store at Snohomish City. Besides these there were what was known as 
“Walker’s store” on the Snohomish and Preston Bros. store at the mouth of the 
river. The Walker store is mentioned in the county records, April 4, 1868, when 
George Walker sold it to Matt B. Fowler, of Mukilteo, for $500, and the Preston 
store is mentioned in November of the same year when P. C. Preston sold his 
interest to his brother, G. W. Preston, the claim and store, together with some neat 
cattle, bringing $1,500. A store operated by the Puget Mill Company is mentioned 
in the records of September 22, 1869, when William McDonald sold his claim, 
agreeing out of the purchase price “to let Eugene D. Smith have $200 gold and 
$200 in trade at the Puget Mill Company store.” This store was at Port Gamble. 
Another transaction, June 7, 1869, was the sale of the L. P. Smith claim to Douglas 
Cowans, for $125, gold, this being a trifle less than 80 cents per acre. The Walker 
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store did not prosper, for Walker seems to have gotten it back again only to lose it, 
as in August, 1868, he gave a bill of sale to Rothschild & Company of Port Town- 
send for $610.86. The instrument conveyed the merchandise, saloon, etc., which 
invoiced at $770.05. It was witnessed by Benjamin Stretch and Samuel Lucas. 

Among the items listed in the invoice were the following: Men’s shoes, $1.50; 
girls’ and women’s shoes, $1.25; Kitsap flour, per barrel, $8; twenty yards red 
flannel, $8. Showing that footwear, at least, was “moderately priced” by early 
merchants. 

FIRST DAIRY COW 


The first cow given the dignity of a name in Snohomish County history was 
“Rose,” presented by John N. Low to his daughter, Mrs. Mary L. Sinclair, in 1862. 
Rose is given this high and well deserved place as the mother of the dairy industry 
of Snohomish County, by a rather unique instrument filed by Mrs. Sinclair in 
December, 1871, which bore the title “Inventory of stock owned by Mary L. 
Sinclair and Names by which they are known to the Family.” There follows a list 
of twenty-three animals, among which there were ‘“‘Daisy,” “Dolly,” “Muley,” and 
“Sprettel.” Three of these cattle were marked as “Purchased,” but it is noted that 
they were obtained by trading, and the statement is made “The above stock is the 
increase from the cow named ‘Rose’ given to me by John N. Low, my father, in 
1862.” Signed, Mary L. Sinclair. Surely this Snohomish “Rose,” whose descend- 
ants numbered twenty-three by 1871, deserves “honorable mention.” 

That agriculture was progressing and cleared lands were considered of con- 
siderable value as early as 1871 is shown by the fact that John Harvey leased “all 
cleared land and buildings” on his claim to Robert Parker for $175, cash in ad- 
vance; the extent of the cleared land not being given in the instrument. The ups 
and downs of farm life and the handicap of high interest rates under which the 
farmers labored are shown by some of the recorded farm transactions of 1872. In 
February Sam Howe mortgaged two cows and two oxen for $200 to Joseph Get- 
chell, with interest at 2 per cent a month, and John and Harriett Batt mortgaged 
their 181 acres for $240, at 114 per cent a month, meeting their obligation, how- 
ever, and having the mortgage cancelled by June, 1873. Another real estate mort- 
gage of 1872 was that given by W. E. Hawkins to E. C. Ferguson for $370; this 
bearing the very reasonable interest rate of 12 per cent a year. 


FIRST COUNTY FAIR 


The first agricultural fair in the county was held at Snohomish in 1874. It was 
an impromptu affair, but was so successful that an organization was formed and 
the second fair was held in 1875. The association was very ambitious and erected 
buildings which were but partially finished when the fair was held, but in spite of 
this considerable outlay it was a financial success. The third fair, the second on 
the fair grounds, was to be a great occasion and it demanded much work and 
planning. The association met in January, 1876, electing James Masterson presi- 
dent ; Salem A. Wood, vice president, and Eldridge Morse, secretary; these officers 
together with George Frazier, John Davis, J. N. Low and O. S. Young constituting 
the board of trustees. Early in July the trustees fixed the date of the fair for 
September 26, 27 and 28 and appointed Dr. A. C. Folsom as marshal of the day. 
Committees were named as follows: Exhibits, Eldridge Morse, John Davis, E. D. 
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Smith, M. H. Ford and O. B. Iverson; storage, E. C. Ferguson and W. M. Pack- 
ard; transportation, Folsom, Hughes, Colvin and Haskell; speakers, E. Shone, 
Cathcart and Haskell. J. N. Low was elected president, vice James Masterson, 
resigned, and H. A. Gregory was made a member of the board of trustees. It was 
arranged that the Nellie should go over to the Stillaguamish to carry exhibits and 
the steamer Libby agreed to carry exhibits free from Whatcom and Whidbey Island 
to Mukilteo, whence they would be forwarded to Snohomish. The admission was 
25 cents. Owing to bad weather just prior to the opening there were no exhibits 
from Mukilteo or Tulalip, but the new newspaper of which Snohomish boasted 
stated that the exhibits from the Stillaguamish and Swinomish were fine. From 
the exhibits selections were made of the best and these were forwarded to the 
territorial fair at Olympia. The opening day address was delivered by Rev. J. R. 
Thompson, of Olympia; orators for the second day were Rev. D. N. Utter, of 
Olympia, and O. B. Iverson, of Centerville, and for the third day, the new attorney, 
W.M. Tirtlot. The music was in charge of W. H. Ward. The attendance for the 
last two days was good. The premium winners were as follows: 

Grains—Morgan and Loveland, Amos Hurst, John Davis, S. Calhoun, F. H. 
Hancock, A. Hulburt. 

Fruits—J. N. Low, A. H. Buchanan, Mrs. J. Harvey, Mrs. E. C. Ferguson. 

Vegetables—E. Morse, A. Hulburt, J. N. Low, H. Oliver, A. Hurst, 8. Cal- 
houn, J. Davis, M. Getchell. 

Manufactures—L. Hanson, blacksmith; W. H. Ward, blacksmith. 

Flowers—Mrs. A. Hurst, Mrs. J. N. Low, Mrs. A. Hulburt, Mrs. E. D. Smith. 

Dairy—Mrs. C. Harvey, W. H. Ward, Mrs. M. L. Sinclair, Amos Hurst, 
Fannie Low, Fanny Oliver. 

Poultry—H. D. Morgan, chickens; A. Hulburt, ducks. 

Wines—]J. N. Low, E. D. Smith. 

Stock—A. Reynolds, draft mules; E. Morse and A. Reynolds, cattle. 


LAND PATENTS IN 18/6 


It was not until 1871 that settlers, in any numbers, could get title to their home- 
steads, but as the lands were surveyed and the ten years’ tenures began to expire 
the number of patents issued increased rapidly. In February, 1876, the Star printed 
the following list of those whose patents were awaiting them at the Olympia land 
office : 

Allen, Chas. N. 
Butler, Joseph 


Follansbee, Jas. G. 
Gilbreath, John 


Duval, F. M. 
Peer, Isaac 


Boham, Edwin L. 
Mittlestadt, S. F. 
Monterichard, L. 


Cedergren, J. A. C. 


Davis, John 
Olney, H. J. 
Little, John 
Mills, Henry 
Cedergren, C. M. 
Doty, Charles 


Reiley, John C. 
Reid, Philip 
Stafford, B. F. 
Ireland, T. 

Kyle, George F. 
Lockwood, T. B. 
McClurg, Henry 
McMillan, James 
Douthitt, Volney 
Oliver, Edward 


Stretch, Benjamin 
Harriman, Chas. 
Tester, William 
Walker, George 
Levery, George 
McLaughlin, J. J. 
McGuire, James H. 
Doyle, Patrick 
Field, P. J. 
Getchell, J. E. 
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Parker, Robert Richardson, F. Seabury, George 
Riley, James Reeves, William H. Hinman, C. E. 
Smallman, R. J. E. Hogan, Stephen Wight, Mark T. 
Taylor, Charles Johnson, Andrew Lord, Mitchell 
Leighton, D. E. Whiteley, Sam Young, James 
Low, Charles J. Elwell, G. O. (heirs of) 


COUNTY FAIR, 1877 


While nearly always losing ventures, fairs and exhibits have done very much 
for Western Washington and for Snohomish County. The exhibits at the Cen- 
tennial at Philadelphia in 1876, the New Orleans exposition, the World’s Fair at 
Chicago, the Trans-Mississippi Fair at Omaha and at various territorial and state 
fairs did a great deal to attract attention to Puget Sound, and in the same way the 
county fairs have operated to build community interest and to foster healthy rivalry 
among producers. The county fairs reflected the progress of agriculture and the 
household arts and they also reflected economic conditions, flourishing in good 
times and failing as times hardened. Following the optimistic year of 18/6 there 
came a brief period of stagnation which culminated in 1879 and 1880, the business 
revival reaching its height again in 1883. The county fair of 1877 reflected the 
approach of this depression, although elaborate plans were made for it. J. N. Low 
was president of the association, and the fair was held in the new Antheneum 
building, instead of at the fair grounds, in October. W. M. Tirtlot was superin- 
tendent of grains and vegetables and Rev. T. W. McCoy, manufactures; M. W. 
Packard, dairy, honey, flowers; H. A. Gregory, cooking; Dr. A. C. Folsom, fancy 
work, art; E. C. Ferguson, stock; W. H. Ward, amusements; H. D. Morgan, 
marshal. The highest prize offered was $5 in the cattle department. The premium 
list covered cereals, timothy ‘and red clover; the fruits included apples, pears, 
peaches, plums, grapes, quinces, tomatoes. Among the vegetables were listed 
tobacco and chicory; among the manufactures were oars, blacksmithing, carpenter 
work, furs, barreled meats, pickled, dried and smoked fish, canned clams, oysters 
or fish. The cattle breeds mentioned were Devon, Ayrshire and Jersey. Among 
the prize winners were Amos Hurst, wheat, potatoes, leaf tobacco, chicory, and 
vegetables; Mrs. Hurst, canary seed, grapes, and machine-made underwear; J. N. 
Low, beans, apples, pears, vegetables, and butter. Amos Hurst won the sweep- 
stakes for vegetables and grain, and J. N. Low for fruit. Among the other prize 
winners were John Davis, Charles Taylor, E. Morse, S. T. Packwood, C. M. Kiken- 
dall, Ansel Hulbert, W. H. Ward, William Edwards, Jackson Myers & Company 
(display canned silver salmon put up at Mukilteo in this county) ; and among the 
women who won in the departments of flowers and fancy work were the following: 
Mrs. C. Scotney, Mrs. J. N. Low, Mrs. A. Hulburt, Mrs. A. C. Hurst, Miss Ione 
Davis, Florence Scotney, Mrs. W. H. Ward, Mrs. E. C. Ferguson, Emma Geue, 
Mrs. W. H. Reeves, Fanny Low, Mrs. M. E. Sinclair, Mrs. Ella Blackman, Mrs. 
L. Wilbur, Ida Davis, Carrie Light, Mrs. W. Smith, Mrs. W. B. Stevens, Mrs. 
John Richards, the last named receiving a prize of $2 as the best butter maker. 
Wong Gee was awarded a prize for oil painting on glass. Women of today may be 
interested to know some of the articles for which prizes were awarded at this 
county fair held nearly fifty years ago. There was the patchwork quilt, the 
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crocheted shawl and the drawn rug. Among the other items were the following: 
hand-made shirt, silk embroidered slippers, glass slipper and motto, bead cushion 
(won by Mrs. Lot Wilbur), spatter work, Zephyr mat, shell frame, and hand-made 
underwear. 

Although there was a meeting of the agricultural association in 1878, the Star 
makes no mention of a fair being held, and as the newspaper suspended publication 
in the spring of 1879 and there was no newspaper in Snohomish County thereafter 
until 1882, no record of county fair activities is available covering that period. 


DIKING BEGINS IN EARLY 770s 


Through the columns of the Northern Star glimpses of the agricultural develop- 
ment may be obtained, although they are but glimpses. It was during the late ’70s 
that Mukilteo was boomed, Lowell was developed, Marysville was platted and Stan- 
wood became a real trading point. The growth of these settlements attests the 
development both of logging and of agriculture. One of the first mentions of 
diking on the lower Snohomish was made in September, 1876, when it was noted 
that Mehan and Thornton had sold their hotel and ranch between Steamboat and 
Ebey sloughs to a Mr. Albee, who would commence diking at once and would cut 
a channel between the sloughs through which steamers could pass at any time 
except at extreme low water. The earliest claims were located along the banks of 
the Snohomish, but in 1877 settlement began to widen. The Star called the atten- 
tion of newcomers to the Pilchuck Valley, saying that “in all probability a little 
town will spring up at Glenwild, the site of Bennett and Witter’s saw and grist mill. 
They will have the advantage of getting lumber and flour right from the mill, more 
convenient than in any other neighborhood. There are two logging camps run by 
first-class men, already established, and that does not include the Blackman Bros., 
who are close by. The lands up stream increase in richness, and the heavy clearing 
diminishes the farther up you go, until you reach the main source of the south 
branch of the river, Lake Stevens. Ere long a school district will be established, 
and all the comforts of a prosperous settlement will be added, including, perhaps, a 
store at Glenwild.” One of the settlers attracted to the Pilchuck Valley at this 
time was Elisha Rogers, who resided near Machias until his death in 1893. His 
son, A. B. Rogers, was an attorney at Everett. 


CENSUS OF 1878 


In 1877 it was stated that there were 730 acres actually under cultivation be- 
tween Elwell’s camp and the Snoqualmie Falls, and a year later it was estimated 
that there were only 100 acres of diked tide marsh land under cultivation on the 
Snohomish River and about four hundred acres under dike, although many were 
talking of diking soon. The census of the county taken in 1878 gave the number 
of houses as 271 and the number of families as 167, showing that more than one- 
third of the homes were wifeless. The total population was 1,042, a gain of but 
forty-two during the year. There were 677 white males and 341 white females, 
seventeen Chinese and seven of African blood; the Indians were not enumerated. 
The number of citizens (men over twenty-one) was 448, and more than one-fourth 
of the total population was foreign born. 
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Considering the wonderful resources and opportunities which Western Wash- 
ington presented, its growth at this time was very slow. One cause of this was 
the land situation. Very little land had been surveyed, and while settlers might 
take possession they could not file upon claims, but this would not have deterred 
had it not been for the problem of the railroad lands. If the settler made improve- 
ments on government land, his rights would be respected and he could buy at the 
government price whenever the survey was made; but if his improvements chanced 
to be upon railroad land, and this was apt to be the case where lands were wholly 
unsurveyed, he was at the mercy of the corporation and might be obliged to pay 
any price the company saw fit to ask, or become involved in expensive litigation. 
This question of railroad lands was a “paramount issue” in Washington territory 
in 1877. When the Union Pacific was built it recerved government aid both in 
cash and lands, but the Northern Pacific was aided by land grants only, and the 
first enactment provided that these lands could not be mortgaged or bonds issued 
upon them until the road was completed. The route for this railroad was surveyed 
by the first governor of the territory, Isaac Stevens, in 1853, but it was not until 
July 2, 1864, that the Northern Pacific Railroad was chartered to build a railroad 
from some point on Lake Superior to some point on Puget Sound, with a branch 
line down the Columbia River to some point near Portland. The railroad company 
soon found itself “land poor’ and unable to proceed with construction unless it 
could borrow money on its lands. It therefore asked Congress to amend the charter 
to permit a bond issue. Oregon was a state with votes, while Washington was a 
territory with a voice only. When the Northern Pacific made its request to Con- 
gress the Oregon delegation saw its opportunity and refused its support unless the 
line down the Columbia River to Portland was made the main line, with the 
“branch” extending to Puget Sound. The Northern Pacific was forced to make 
this concession and the charter was amended, in 1870, to read that its main line 
should extend to some point on Puget Sound, via Portland, with the right to con- 
struct a branch from some convenient point on its main line across the Cascade 
Mountains to some point on Puget Sound. The land grant covered more than 
60,000,000 acres and consisted of every odd-numbered section for ten miles on 
each side of the railroad, in states, and for twenty miles on each side in territories. 
The first maps and proposals upon which the land grant was made were based 
upon the survey made by Governor Stevens and provided for the construction of a 
railroad up the Skagit River and over Skagit Pass. This proposed route entitled 
the Northern Pacific to the odd-numbered sections throughout a large portion of 
King, Snohomish, Skagit and Whatcom counties, and these lands were withdrawn 
from settlement. Thirteen years had elapsed since the charter was first granted, 
the lands were withheld, but there was no move towards railroad construction along 
the lower Sound, and in fact but 555 miles had been built, 450 in the East and 105 
miles in the West. Moreover the Northern Pacific proposed a new route, via 
Natchez Pass, and while asking that lands should be withdrawn along the new 
route, it did not propose to relinquish its holdings in Snohomish and neighboring 
counties. It also urged a ten years’ extension for the completion of the road. 
Orange Jacobs, delegate from Washington territory, successfully opposed this 
request made by the Northern Pacific, and a large portion of the governor’s mes- 
sage to the Legislature in 1877 was devoted to a discussion of the proposition. 
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This led the Northern Pacific to make added surveys which delayed, but did not 
prevent the final return of the lands to the Government. While these lands were 
still withdrawn, the price of government lands within this railroad area was held 
at $2.50 per acre, which was double the price for which government land could be 
bought outside the railroad belt. This also retarded settlement, although those who 
purchased at the higher price received a refund of $1.25 per acre after the railroad 
lands were released for settlement. 


AGRICULTURE IN 1877 


Said the Star in March, 1877: ‘‘Across the river from our window we can see 
the plow turning its furrow, the garden spade doing its work, cattle and sheep 
grazing, and every other indication of agricultural thrift.” But it adds: “We do 
hope more grain will be sowed. We need greater variety of crops; we raise too 
much hay. True, some of our lands are fit for nothing else, yet much that now 
bears only hay would bring excellent cereals. Several of the up-rivers farmers are 
going into the hop business and we are pleased to see that some are going to try 
sheep raising on a small scale. There are lands up the Skykomish that are well 
adapted to that purpose. The same may be said of the Snoqualmie, particularly 
above the falls. If good crops are secured, and our loggers do not commit the 
blunder of allowing their logs to go to sea, we may hope for better times the coming 
summer.” 

Short, McClurg and Entwhistle were among the chief hop growers among the 
up-river farmers, their crop amounting to some ten tons, and John Little was a 
leader in sheep raising, his shipment of 617 pounds of wool being the largest ever 
made up to 1878 by a single Snohomish County farmer. John Kreischel was 
spoken of as one of the most energetic farmers of the Snohomish Valley. He had 
between forty and fifty acres cleared, and besides hay he raised large quantities 
of grain; boasting that he could raise as much on his farm as could be raised on 
120 acres in Iowa or Illinois. Mr. Thomas, of the Snoqualmie country, was 
another of the successful farmers who enjoyed a bit of crowing over the folks 
“way back in Iowa,” and he sent them some specimens grown on his farm—oats, 
eight feet four inches high; timothy, six feet ten inches; red clover, five feet eight 
inches ; a timothy head nineteen inches long, with 325 full grain cells. 

Despite all this, times grew harder for the farmers in 1877, and the Star took 
them to task for not raising more grain, as follows: “Flour is $12 per barrel in 
town, with a prospect of its going still higher, and no wheat growing on your 
ranches. There is a mill at Port Gamble, another at Seattle, and the machinery for 
another within one mile of town, ready to put in operation whenever you will 
bring on the grain; thousands of dollars coming on the river as the returns for 
logs, and you allowing it to slip through your fingers and go off again to buy bread 
for your families. No wonder you complain of hard times, raising nothing but a 
few berries, vegetables and a little fruit, and the balance of your farms in hay, 
the least profitable of all crops. You have no eggs, no meat and little butter and 
poultry for sale. Can you expect anything else but hard times under such manage- 
ment? <A more prolific logging season we have not had in many years. Yet all the 
profits that might go to enrich you, you allow to go to distant portions of the 
country, because you persist, year after year, in raising crops loggers want but 
little of. If you would raise what loggers consume you would have a market for it 
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almost at your doors. You raise more hay than the loggers want. They want 
bread and meat and you can produce it and get the coin for it and stop hard times.” 
By all of which it will appear that the editor who knows all about farming and is 
free with his advice is not strictly a modern product. 


DIPHTHERIA EPIDEMICS 


But in spite of all that the Star said; in spite of the hardships and the toil and 
the simple living, the farmers and the farm wives of Snohomish County were a 
youthful, happy, hopeful lot of people in the ’70s, and they would have had but 
little of which to complain had it not been for one thing—the black diphtheria. 
Family after family was stricken with the scourge, and they were almost helpless 
before it. Medical science had not learned how to combat or to prevent it. There 
were no trained nurses, no facilities, no means of fighting it. All that many fathers 
and mothers were able to do was to ease the pain and then to watch their children 
die an awful death. They were careless. They knew little of quarantine restric- 
tions. When Ethel Ferguson died of diphtheria, in 1878, the “friends were invited” 
to attend the funeral. But one cannot read without pity the many items in the 
local newspaper like the following: 

“Died of diphtheria on the Snohomish River, three children of J. V. and Annie 
Vance, being all their children; Bessie, January 4, 1878, age six; Isabel, age four ; 
Willie G., age three, on January 10.” 


EARLY MARRIAGES 


At the instance of the Daughters of the American Revolution of Everett, a list 
of 100 of the early marriages which took place in Snohomish County has been 
preserved, and is reprinted here. This record begins with November 22, 1875, but 
there were a number of marriages before that time. That a large number of these 
ceremonies took place in 1877-78 is due to the fact that when Judge Lewis held the 
first term of the district court in Snohomish in 1877 he found many white men and 
Indian women living together without the sanction of any rites of law or church. 
He announced that this was a condition of immorality which he could not tolerate 
and declared that all such couples would be prosecuted if they were not legally 
married before the time of his return to hold court. This induced the celebration 
of a large number of nuptials during the ensuing months, and while for the most 
part the women named in these licenses bear English names, perhaps one-third of 
them were Indians. The actual relations were not so bad as depicted by the judge, 
for, in fact, in all these instances homes had been founded with honest intent. 
But the drastic action of Judge Lewis legalized these unions and had a permanent 
beneficial effect on the history of the county. The list of these marriage licenses 
is as follows: 

MARRIAGE LICENSES 


Commencing November 22, 1875. 
W. H. Ward, auditor 


Albert Leamer to Martha Hancock, November 22, 1875. 
Almon I. Porter to Medera Bass, February 5, 1876. 
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James Williams to Eliza Bradley, March 14, 1876. 

James Caldon to Louisa —————, March 11, 1876. 

John Krieshel to Mary Morgan, March 19, 1876. 

George Harding to Anna Push (Bush?), March 23, 1876. 
H. G. York to Mary E. Turner, April 10, 1876. 

Hugh Ross to Mary Wellman, May 6, 1876. 

Gardner Goodrich to Jennie Whitten, May 19, 1870. 
Andrew Johnson to Ella Nelson, August 5, 18706. 

Ezra Hatch to Josephine Harper, October 9, 1876. 
Thomas Ovenell to Carrie Crane, August 26, 1876. 

J. A. C. Cedargreen to Amelia Fredrickson, December 22, 1876. 


John H. Swett, auditor 


Eldridge Morse to Fannie Oliver, January 4, 1877. 

Kkenric Shone to (Mrs.) Gussie Drake, January 30, 1877. 
Charles Taylor to Emily Wilson, February 2, 1877. 
Alexander H. Spithill to Anastasia Spithill, March 28, 1877. 
James P. Austin to Fannie Eberman, August 18, 1877. 
Michael McNemera to Anna Munson of Stillaguamish precinct, Sept. 21, 1877. 
Clark Ferguson to Martha C. Brem of Snohomish City, October 29, 1877. 
John Silva to Betsey Silva, November 17, 1877. 

George Allen to Mary Mitchell, December 4, 1877. 

William McDonald to Catherine McDonald, December 13, 1877. 
George Kelsey to Susan Kelsey, December 10, 1877. 

M. W. Packard to Mary L. Sinclair, January 7, 1878. 
Patrick Doyle to Mary Jane, January 7, 1878. 

L. Spencer to Kate Conna, January 22, 1878. 

Peter Henry to Kittie Cushman, February 7, 1878. 

James Clark to Mary Kane, February 7, 1878. 

Alpheus Jones to Mary Meaher, February 7, 1878. 

John Nailer to Kittie Barker, February 21, 1878. 

James Perkins to Molly Jaynes, February 21, 1878. 

James Harvick to Julia Ann, February 21, 1878. 

Peter Anderson to Nellie M. Anderson, March 2, 1878. 
George Sanders to Mary Sanders, March 2, 1878. 

George Greenwood to Emma Keenan, March 2, 1878. 
Edward Haggerty to Mary Smith, March 5, 1878. 

Henry McClurg to Martha Monson, March 11, 1878. 
George Walker to Mary Walker, March 12, 1878. 

Andrew Wilson to Louisa Wilson, March 13, 1878. 

W.H. Wall to Jane Trevost, March 16, 1878. 

William Clark to Miss Mary Clark, March 17, 1878. 
George O. Elwell to Elizabeth Etnas, March 27, 1878. 
George Bowen to Florence Ritchie, April 29, 1878. 

Samuel Hassard to Jane Herrick, May 21, 1878. 

John H..Davis to Mary Harvick, June 5, 1878. 

Samuel O. Woods to Catherine Matherson, July 3, 1878. 
William A. Oliver to Carrie Light, August 24, 1878. 
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Loring Pierce to Susan Connor, November 9, 1878. 

Paran C. Preston to Peggy Clest, December 21, 1878. 
William Morrison to Sarah Hanscom, December 23, 1878. 
Samuel H. Giddins to Miss Martha Lincolnfelter, January 6, 1879. 
Peter Hovey to Sally Foss, February 12, 1879. 

George O. Elwell to Lizzie Warner, February 22, 1879. 
William H. Deering to Delia Elwell, March 1, (1879. 
George Udell to Frazeline Richardson, 

Walter S. Elwell to Estelle M. Syper, May 6, 1879. 
Mitchell Lord to Katey Babcock, May 10, 1879. 

Edward H. Elwell to Flora Stevens, July 5, 1879. 

Joseph Mercereau to Matilda Le Beau, July 17, 1879. 
Jacob Livingstone to Hula Mirow, March 15, 1880. 


H. A. Gregory, auditor 


Ed Albee to Ione Davis, January 15, 1881. 

John McDonald to Ellen O’Brien, February 19, 1881. 
Henry Singsing to Jenny (Indian woman), May 14, 1881. 
Seymour Boswell to Ella J. Hulbert, June 24, 1881. 

Fred Allen to Mary E. Bolan, June 30, 1881. 

Joseph Huntley to Catherine C. Hayes, July 2, 1881. 
Joseph Mallett to Julia E. Jones, July 16, 1881. 

Thomas E. Davis to Jennie McClain, August 1, 1881. 

John Conners to Maria Wheeler, November 8, 1881. 
Charles Morgan to Clara Niemeyer, December 21, 1881. 
William Tester to Alice S. Williams, January 23, 1882. 
Charles L. Lawry to Zellah B. Morgan, February 10, 1882. 
A. W. Brewster to Lydia Kanin, February 10, 1882. 


J. H. Plaskett, auditor 


Robert Robb to Sarah Jane Rowe, March 15, 1882. 

Alfred Nelson to Maria Oleson, April 5, 1882. 

James Evans to Mary Louise Buchanan, May 10, 1882. 
William Loudan to Matilda Francis, May 27, 1882. 

Martin Peterson to Addie Woods, May 31, 1882. 

W. F. Morehouse to Margaret Cox, July 20, 1882. 

Swen Peterson to Emma Charlotte Larson, August 12, 1882. 
C. M. Cedargreen to Wilma H. Nilson, September 1, 1882. 
Sauret Johnson to Anna Kristine Larson, September 30, 1882. 
Daniel M. Sinclair to Louise M. Fowler, October 18, 1882. 
Calvin Haskell to Mary C. Gregory, November 10, 1882. 
Neil Spithill to Jane Hassard, November 18, 1882. 

C. O. Johnson to Anna Lundberg, November 22, 1882. 
Samuel Hancock to Susie Sill, December 15, 1882. 

David DeSelle to Caroline Sorrenson, December 28, 1882. 
Alfred Gifford to Mary A. Conniff, January 3, 1883. 

J. D. Barnes to Marion O’Brien, May 1, 1883. 
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James B. Cole to Lotta E. Stinson, May 5, 1883. 
W. D. Foss to Hannah McCallister, May 7, 1883. 
Ira Smith to Lena C. Fowler, July 7, 1883. 
Thomas Hanson to Anna Stinson, September 1, 18883. 
William Romines to Lotta Fowler, September 6, 1883. 
John T. Stevenson to Nellie S. McIlvain, October 12, 1883. 
Cullen Brown to Anna D. C. Orth, December 7, 1883. 
John Noble to Sarah Hoskinson, January 29, 1884. 
Sylvester E. Strickland to Ella M. Merwin, February 4, 1884. 
Harry T. Gregory to Lealia Ann Clark, February 14, 1884. 
Willie Conners to Martha Huitt, March 22, 1884. 
Signed, MRS. J. B. MOYER, 
MRS. AMOS HAGER, 
Committee. 
Marcus Whitman Chapter, Daughters American Revolution, Everett, 
Wash., October 25, 1921. 


These were not the first marriage rites performed in the county as the record 
for September 4, 1864, shows the following entry: 

“Marriage notice. Signed by E. C. Chirouse, O. M. T., Catholic missionary 
at Tulalip. 

“George Olette of Kitsap County and Nancy Navard; witnesses, Peter St. 
Louis and John Peter Fryberg. 

“Peter St. Louis and Mary Sally Navard; witnesses, George Olette and John 
Peter Fryberg. 

John Peter Fryberg and Helen Dayton; witnesses, George Olette and Peter St. 
Louis.” 

This triple wedding, while the contracting parties were from another county, and 
the names have a trace of Indian characteristic, was the first marriage ceremony of 
record in Snohomish County. 


FIRST FARM MACHINERY 


The years 1879, 1880 and 1881 showed but little progress in the affairs of Sno- 
homish County. There was little immigration, no improvement in transportation 
facilities and while individual farmers progressed and made improvements, there 
was but little real advancement. In fact, one of the first agricultural notes in 1882 
was the notice of two sheriff sales of farms in the rich Stillaguamish Valley. One 
of these, the Hunt farm, sold for $3,824; the other, the Wilkinson farm, sold for 
$4,267. The use of farm machinery became more general, but was still enough of 
an exception so that the newspaper thought it worthy of particular comment when 
the Nellie brought two mowers and a four-horse rake up the river, and the Alki 
took two horse hayrakes, a mower and a piano to the upper Snoqualmie. Thresh- 
ing machines were still a novelty although G. O. Haller owned one in 1884 which 
he sold to J. A. Brue of Stanwood, who reported that he threshed 305 sacks of 
oats with it in three hours. It was not until September, 1885, that the steamer 
Nellie brought the first complete threshing machine to the Snohomish Valley. This 
was brought from Seattle to be used on the Watkins ranch two miles south of 
Snohomish City, and was run by horse power. 
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Crops were excellent in 1882. The farmers on the Snoqualmie rejoiced in the 
fact that the hay crop between the forks and the falls amounted to 800 tons, while 
the potato and vegetable crops were also good. With fine weather during July it 
was estimated that between 3,000 and 4,000 tons of hay were cut in the Snohomish 
Valley within two weeks. The logging industry was also prosperous and it was es- 
timated that 1,500,000 feet of logs were in the river awaiting high water. The 
only bad report was from the vicinity of Mukilteo where the crop had been spoiled 
by rain. According to W. P. Bell, who was then an inspector of customs at Taco- 
ma, the first wheat ever exported from Washington Territory was shipped in 1882. 
These abundant crops and the general conditions of prosperity which prevailed 
throughout the country stimulated railroad building and caused a rush of immigra- 
tion to the Pacific Northwest. The Scandinavian immigration, which was largely 
directed toward the north part of the county, commenced some years earlier; the 
Norwegians, under the guidance of O. B. Iverson, settling along the Stillaguamish, 
while the Swedes and Danes settled in the Snohomish Valley. In 1880, Charles M. 
Cedargren returned to his native Norway, via the Horn, and brought back to Amer- 
ica with him a number of relatives and friends, and also a bride. These formed the 
nucleus of the Scandingvian element in Southern Snohomish County. Final proof 
on 188 claims was filed in 1882, patenting 26,320 acres. 


BEGINNING OF DAIRYING 


The year 1883 witnessed decided improvements along many lines. There was 
a beginning of real dairying. In January, the Nellie brought thirty head of stock, 
among which were twenty-seven milch cows, up the river for J. B. Roberts, who 
was located on LaGrande marsh, five miles east of Snohomish, and a second ship- 
ment of twenty-five head of cattle soon followed. William Bishop of Chimacum 
also went extensively into dairying in the same vicinity. 


HOP CULTURE 


Hop raising came down rather than up the Snohomish Valley, and had its 
headquarters in the upper reaches of the Snoqualmie, where at one time the Hop 
Growers Association was a dominant factor. This industry attained its greatest 
success in the Puyallup Valley and the annual coming of hordes of Yakima Indians 
over Snoqualmie Pass en route for the hop fields was a great event. The success 
of the farmers to the south encouraged the Snoqualmie settlers to try the same 
venture. For a time, hop culture flourished amazingly in this section of the county 
and there were high hopes that it would become a great source of wealth. There 
was never any question but that hops could be successfully grown, but the exi- 
gencies of picking and unsatisfactory prices finally turned the attention of the 
farmers to crops which were better and surer pay. The hop crop of 1884 was 
enormous; the vines grew so luxuriously that, following heavy rains, the poles 
settled to the earth and a large force had to be employed to tie them up. The 
market was active and California dealers offered Snohomish growers as high as 
38 cents a pound. Charles Harriman of Tualco was one of the largest and most 
enthusiastic of the hop growers. In 1883 he built a large warehouse on his farm 
and connected it with his barn and granary by a miniature railroad, which also led 
to the river bank to facilitate shipping. Rutherford, Entwhistle, Prenatt and Har- 
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ris were among the other leading hop growers, who shipped eleven tons of hops, 
via the steamer Glide, to the Seattle market in 1883, the Harris hop field having 
yielded one ton per acre. In 1884, the association added thirty acres to the great 
hop yard on the Snoqualmie prairie and it was expected that there would ultimately 
be no less than 800 acres in this hop field. Alex Martinoff leased 160 acres from 
the county commissioners, on Allen’s prairie, and put twenty acres of it into hops; 
Charles Harriman, the Skykomish pioneer, added ten acres to his hop field and 
declared it was to become the leading industry. But bad weather and a shortage of 
pickers, 1,200 being needed, with but 400 available, caused a large part of the hop 
crop of 1884 to rot on the vines. This was partially the fault of the growers who 
undertook to lower wages with the result that they could not obtain pickers. The 
following year was more successful and the total product of the association reached 
1,800 bales, or 333,000 pounds. This again led to increased acreage, and profiting 
by experience the association offered a price of $1 per box for picking and ar- 
ranged to get 500 Yakima Indians to work during the season. An item in the 
Snohomish Eye, dated August 22, 1885, tells of a shipment of twenty tons of flour 
by boat to Snohomish City and thence by batteaux to the hop fields. The crop 
was not as profitable as expected, however, as prices were low, the cost of market- 
ing was from 6 to 8 cents per pound, and several of the hop growers decided not 
to pick their crops unless prices improved. In 1886 the price went to 31 cents per 
pound, but, unfortunately, nearly half the crop had been sold by contract at about 
15 cents per pound. One thousand two hundred Indians picked no less than 17,000 
boxes of hops on the Snoqualmie in 1886, receiving, therefor, $17,000, a large 
part of which was spent at Snohomish City. Andrew Johnson, Charles Taylor, 
M. C. Fitzmorris, and Charles Harriman were among the Snohomish County farm- 
ers who enlarged their hop fields in 1887. The average yield was from 1,500 to 
2,000 pounds per acre; but with all this, the crop acreage in Snohomish County 
was estimated in December, 1887, at fifty acres only, and it was stated that the 
price was not so good as the year before and that the crop was being held for a 
raise. In 1888 the price was down to 15 cents per pound, and by August, 1889, 
even the veteran, Charles Harriman, became discouraged when the price reached 
13 cents, and declared that a better organization was needed to deal direct with con- 
sumers, if the industry was to succeed. 

Another industry urged by some farmers was that of sheep raising. John 
Little was one of the earliest advocates of this, declaring that the sheep adapted 
themselves to the marsh land, their hoofs growing larger and web shaped. David 
Sexton, whose ranch was near Morgan’s mill, on the Pilchuck, told that he had 
purchased eighteen sheep at a total cost of $81 in 1881 and that in two years they 
had paid him a total income of $256. 


PICTURE OF UPPER VALLEY, 1883 


In the summer of 1883, Clayton Packard, the owner of the Snohomish Eye, 
made a trip on foot up the river from Snohomish to Cherry Valley. He wrote an 
account of this pilgrimage and it was given a prominent place in the Eye, covering 
several weeks. Perhaps no better picture of conditions can be gained than by fol- 
lowing Mr. Packard on foot up the Snohomish and Snoqualmie valleys. ‘There 
will come a time in the life of every man,” wrote Mr. Packard, “when he will drop 
the dull routine of everyday duties, and rest for a day or two; sometimes to spend 
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a few pleasant weeks at the old home; sometimes to hunt and fish, and often—too 
often—to lie down for aye in the quiet city of the dead. Last Thursday our turn 
came to drop out of the traces and indulge in a change of work, if not in a few 
days of loafing. We determined to indulge our penchant for pedestrianizing; in 
other words, being neither rich, proud, nor handsome, we started to ‘hoof it’ up the 
Snohomish and Snoqualmie rivers as far as Cherry Valley to observe what im- 
provements were going on and to gain any other information of interest to our 
readers, 

“We have often wondered why the peninsula formed by Pilchuck Creek and 
Snohomish River, which is covered with timber and underbrush, has not been 
cleared off. This brush extends to the eastern limits of the Sinclair addition and 
if cleared would add immensely to the appearance of that part of Snohomish. This 
tract is owned by J. H. Plaskett and the heirs of W. B. Sinclair, and contains about 
100 acres of the very finest bottom land, that would be worth $10 per acre per 
annum if slashed and seeded down. The Park Place Road runs through this strip 
of land crossing Pilchuck near its mouth, where it is bridged. This bridge cost the 
county about $700, and consists of piles driven into the bottom on each side of the 
creek on which a span of about fifty feet rests. It is about ten feet above low water 
mark, and is approached at each end by aprons about thirty feet long. The bent, 
or cluster of piles, on the west end of the bridge had a strong list to starboard, 
which was caused by logs jamming there, and has been kept from tumbling over 
by an iron rod made fast at one end to a mammoth cottonwood tree, and to the 
piles at the other. However, a more ignoble fate than falling over will probably 
soon overtake it, for by an approaching change in the channel, it is now seriously 
threatened with being left on this side of the river, a thing neither of use nor 
ornament. 

“The first ranch after leaving the bridge (the old Knapp place) is owned by 
Hiram Thomas, and has a rather weed-overgrown and neglected appearance. This 
is a new place and has but four or five acres cleared and as Mr. Thomas is now in 
charge of the Robert Hilton ranch, he is not making improvements here. There 
is a small comfortable house on the southeast corner of the claim, on the road, and 
a small barn well filled with hay. This ranch contains but forty acres, but being 
within one mile of town, will be a valuable claim. The road following the river 
branches off here. 

“The next is the old Richards place, now owned by Joseph McNaught, of 
Seattle, at a point where the road intersects the Frenchie Slough. Here Stinson’s 
‘ flood dam is located. In the construction of this dam Mr. Stinson used a novel, 
improvised piledriver, the remarkable feature of which is a huge maple hammer, 
eight feet long and two and one-third feet in diameter. With this driver he drove 
two lines of 3 by 12 inch plank, tongued and grooved, into the banks and hollow 
of the slough. The space between was filled with sand. In the center of the dam 
is a frame, into which is set two tight fitting gates, which can be removed at high 
water to allow logs to run through into the river. This dam also affords the set- 
tlers on the opposite sides of the slough (I. Morris and H. Holverson) opportunity 
to construct a bridge, which they are about to do. 

“On the McNaught place there are thirty acres under cultivation and fourteen 
acres slashed. J. Cyphert, who is in charge, cut eighty tons of hay this summer. 
There is a comfortable little farmhouse, surrounded by a fine thrifty orchard, in 
which are several large cherry trees, probably the largest and certainly the oldest 
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in the county. This claim is in the southeast quarter of section nineteen, the corner 
post of which falls in the slough. Every trace of this corner has disappeared, the 
four witness posts and eight witness trees having been destroyed. This missing 
corner is also the corner of the Buchanan ranch which has nearly thirty acres under 
cultivation and cuts about eighty tons of hay annually. The building bears the 
stamp of primitive architecture; there are some fine cherry trees, also a good 
orchard, and an abundance of small fruit. If these ranches were improved, it 
would open up this country so that Fiddler's Bluff, Forest Hill (Hoem’s place), 
and the whole sweep of LaGrande marsh for six miles, would be in sight of town. 

“Across the slough are the ranches of Isaac Morris and Hans Holverson where 
improvements are being put. Their clearings having met those of M. Lord, push- 
ing in from the river, so that the river’s fringe of cottonwood can be seen from the 
Buchanan place. We traveled this road for the first time several years ago, when 
from here on, it was almost impossible to crawl through a little traveled trail, 
where we now had a fine wagon road. 

“Crossing the bridge, we leave the Buchanan ranch behind and enter the John 
Swett claim. The first object that attracted our attention, after stepping off the 
bridge was a new building, whose white walls in strong contrast with the dark 
green background, stood out in bold relief, challenging the notice of all passers-by. 
This was the new schoolhouse belonging to School District No. 12. Although not 
quite finished, it would be a credit to many older districts. It is 20 by 30 with 
fourteen foot posts, is well lighted, and when finished will be one of the pleasantest 
little schoolrooms in the county. It is located on the county road on an acre of 
ground one-half of which was donated by Mrs. Mary L. Evans, from the Buchanan 
claim, and the other half by John H. Swett. This district, organized quite re- 
cently, owes its new schoolhouse, as well as its very existence, to the energy and 
push of one of its directors, Charles Short, and H. W. Light, its clerk, backed by a 
community of wide-awake citizens. Passing the schoolhouse a few rods, the road 
branches off, which, affording H. W. Light an outlet, intersects the river at George 
Saunders’ place. Some thirty rods distance is Fred Cedergren’s old clearing and a 
few rods further on brings one to LaGrande Marsh, on the south side of which, 
opposite the point where the road intersects it, is Forest Hill, the residence of EII- 
ing Hoem, whose ranch, including about ninety acres of marsh, lies on the south 
side of the road. This marsh, though called LaGrande Marsh, is but a branch of 
LaGrande Marsh proper, which is nearly six miles in length and averages one and 
one-half miles in breadth. A part of this marsh was settled by some Frenchmen, 
Peter Tessier, Peter Bosseau and Alex, last name unknown, who tried to get rid 
of their neighbors by putting strychnine in the spring. The drug being slightly 
soluble did not fulfill their expectations. These would-be murderers now conspired 
against each other, and Bosseau placed strychnine in the sugar bow] in Alex’s cup- 
board. Alex invited a friend into the back of his shop to have a social glass, to 
improve which, he introduced sugar (and strychnine) into the compound. Bos- 
seau, being present, was for once not inclined to be tempted. Alex then sat down 
to dine, and used more of this doctored sugar in his coffee, but soon felt the effects 
of the poison and called for help. Doctor Folsom was summoned, and pronounced 
it a case of poison; whereupon, M. Edgar declared that he, too, had taken a dose. 
Ignorance had again baffled the would-be murderer’s design for the strychnine, 
for the most part remained undissolved in the bottom of the cups. These cups are 
still in the possession of the sheriff. Both men recovered, Peter Tessier, who in- 
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spired the deed, escaped, while Bosseau, his tool, was convicted and sent to the 
state’s prison at Seatco. Thus four lives were attempted to secure the beautiful 
marsh which now belongs to Elling Hoem and Fred Cedergren. Elling Hoem’s 
house on the south side of the road, is built of nicely hewn logs; two stories high, 
and well proportioned. It is well finished inside and presents a picture of home 
comfort. It is surrounded by a clearing of two acres which, though belonging to 
the once denounced highland, furnishes a productive garden. Fifteen rods east is 
the residence of Hogan Frederickson, father-in-law to Mr. Hoem, which relation- 
ship he also bears to Fred Cedergren, whose place is just across the road. Fred- 
erickson’s house is built of sawed lumber, sided with rustic, and of recent construc- 
tion. Frederickson has quite a slashing on his claim, which is composed entirely 
of high land. Opposite Hoem’s house is the new home of J. A. C. Cedergren, 
which, when finished, will be one of the finest farm houses in the county. It is lit- 
erally a ‘House of Seven Gables’, it having just that number of peaks. He has 
been his own architect and his own builder. 

‘“Hoem has forty-six acres of marsh land slashed and burned and the larger 
portion under cultivation; Fred Cedergren has twenty-five acres slashed and 
burned. The opening is about one mile long and one-half mile wide and has a 
decidedly farm-like appearance. The old road formerly turned abruptly south 
after passing Hoem’s place, making a gigantic ox-bow in order to cross two bad 
swales, where an animal might easily mire. This line of beauty was summarily 
nipped off by W. T. Brown, who surveyed the road in 1881 and substituted a 
straight line, running almost due east, and intersecting the old road near Kellogg’s 
clearing, now owned by W. E. Hawkins. About the fourth of a mile north and 
east of Forest Hill are the claims of Hans Hanson and Hans B. Hanson. 

“On emerging from the woods we came into the Hawkins clearing. Hawkins 
has a fine story-and-a-half house and a commodious barn under construction. He 
has twenty acres under cultivation and twenty more slashed and burned. He cut 
this season fifteen tons of hay, beside raising considerable garden produce. He 
has four head of cattle, and a team of horses. Across the road, J. E. Ladebouche 
has a highland claim which promises to be valuable. On this place we notice a fine 
lot of Ship-knees, about 250, belonging to Hawkins and Ladebouche, and which 
at an average price, will bring about $800. Following the road along the edge of 
the marsh about three-fourths of a mile, we arrive at Charles Cedergren’s place. 
He has two houses on his claims and quite a large slashing. Since proving up on 
these tracts, he has been home to Norway on a visit, returning about one year ago 
with several young ladies, one of whom now is Mrs. Cedergren, and another Mrs. 
Peterson. A mile further on are the clearings of G. T. Sorenson, J. Roberts, 
S. A. Woods, and J. L. Saterlee. Sorenson’s claim is one mile long and one- 
fourth wide, and includes about seventy-five acres of fine marsh land. He has 
about five acres slashed on the highland. This marsh land must be drained, not 
by individual effort, but by all land owners combining. The marsh contains about 
3,600 acres and the work would be no greater than that now about completed on the 
marsh south of Snohomish. James B. Roberts has a new claim and has built him- 
self a comfortable house, around which, with fire and ax, he is rapidly hewing out 
a farm. S. A. Woods has one acre under cultivation, a small temporary house and 
about ten acres slashed and burned. J. L. Saterlee is a newcomer, who has built 
himself a little home, and is rapidly clearing the land. A few rods brings us to the 
top of the rise where Park Place begins to show through the trees. 
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“This road, now a credit to the county, owes its condition, not to the county, 
though several appropriations have been made to assist the work, but to the energy 
and push of settlers who live outside the district to which the road belongs, and 
who donated many days’ work to complete it. When the project was pushed 
through, there was but one resident settler on the road, and he lived at the north 
end, four miles from Park Place. When the matter was agitated, the settlers in 
the forks, viz.: Johnson, Foye, Harriman, Smallman, Phelps and others came for- 
ward with full force and with a spirit worthy of old pioneers, pushing the matter. 
On the road are several substantial bridges, mostly built by volunteer work; in fact, 
a large share of the work is owing to the public spirit of the settlers. S. A. Woods 
was the organizer of the project. 

“Park Place, though the name might indicate it, is not a great town but rather a 
‘X Roads.’ Here, not long ago, was the postoffice kept by H. McClurg who has here 
a valuable claim. Within a short radius are the places of Allan McDougal, rapidly 
coming to the front as one of the fine Skykomish farms; that of George Kelsey 
and that of George Allen on the Marsh road. Across the river is the claim of 
William Pattison. Schoolhouse No. 2 1s located at Park Place and the settlement 
has a townlike appearance. Following Snoqualmie branch of the road, about sixty 
rods below Park Place, we arrived at Pattison’s ferry and found Messrs. Bonsell 
blasting out a huge rock, which in high water formed a large eddy, interfering 
with the landing of the ferry. The rock was the size of an ordinary one-story 
house, and about 1,000 tons of it had to be moved. Pattison began the construc-. 
tion of his ferry about two years ago and it was first operated July 4, 1882. It is 
what is known as a flying ferry, but is built on a primitive plan, so far as the boat 
is concerned, which consists of two mammoth canoes staid together with crossties, 
on which a floor is laid. The rope which carries the boat back and forth is of wire, 
two and one-half inches in circumference, and 525 feet long, with an addition of 
250 feet of iron rod for shorefasts. He expects to have a new and larger boat by 
next fall. The people appreciate the advantages of the ferry but say they cannot 
afford to pay the rates allowed by the county commission which are $1.50 for bring- 
ing their teams to the city and returning. There is talk of an opposition ferry 
three-quarters of a mile below. 

“After crossing at the ferry one comes to the Forks, one of the finest portions 
of our county, containing over 600 acres of splendid marsh and about 5,500 acres 
of the very finest river bottom land. Nearly 500 acres have been broken and cul- 
tivated and 200 acres more slashed and burned. There are eighteen settlers on this 
tract, namely: C. Harriman, A. Johnson, A. W. Foye, Frank Phelps, Robert Small- 
man, William Baldwin, William and Rufus Pattison, James Evans, Captain Osborn, 
Granis Austin, F. Udell, F. Detering, James Clark, M. C. Fitzmaurice, J. D. 
Barnes, James Burton, Isaac Peer, and George Frazier. 

“The Harriman and Johnson ranches are the oldest in the Forks. Harriman 
has a fine farm, large, comfortable dwelling house, two large well-built barns, 
granary, outbuildings, etc. He has ninety acres fenced and under cultivation, the 
greater portion of which is in grass. He cut sixty-five tons of hay this season, 
being but a two-thirds crop, owing to late pasturage, and the unusual dry season. 
He has twelve acres in grain, and three in potatoes. His stock consists of five 
head of horses, fourteen head of cattle, and thirty sheep. His machinery consists 
of plows, horserakes, mower, hayforks, good wagon, etc., and in company with 
his neighbor Johnson, a new horsepower thresher. The schoolhouse is located on 
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his ranch and is a credit to district No. 7. Mr. Harriman was a member of the 
Territorial Legislature in 1875. Lying north is the Johnson ranch with a comfort- 
able frame dwelling, painted white, two large barns, and other outbuildings, to- 
gether with the best and latest machinery. He has sixty acres under cultivation and 
fifteen acres slashed and burned. His stock consists of 100 head of sheep, twenty- 
five head of neat cattle, and two horses. 


“The next place belongs to A. W. Foye. He has fifty acres under cultivation 
sixty acres slashed, burned, and in grass, as sheep pasture. More is being slashed, 
and by 1884, he will be entitled to the credit of being the first man in the county 
to completely clear 160 acres of vine maple bottom. Mr. Foye has a comfortable 
house. The ranch cut ninety tons of hay last summer, raised two acres of pota- 
toes, and one of turnips, besides furnishing pasturage for thirty-two head of cattle, 
including nine milch cows, 135 head of sheep, and four head of horses. The im- 
plements consist of plows, rakes, mower, and a good wagon. He has a fine young 
orchard of 100 trees. The sale of products for 1883 up to the last of August 
amounted to $1,200. Frank Phelps has a bonanza in his ranch for which he paid 
$500 several years ago and for which he could readily get $5,000 without the added 
improvements. He has sixty-five acres under cultivation, and twenty acres slashed 
and burned, thirty-seven head of cattle, four horses, and forty-six sheep. The 
ranch cut seventy tons of hay which will bring $16 per ton on the river bank, be- 
side four acres in oats, two in potatoes, and one in turnips. Mr. Phelps has spent 
much for farm machinery this season. There is a thrifty young orchard, well 
laden with fruit. Robert Smallman’s place is just across the field. He had the 
misfortune nine years ago, to lose one of his legs, but he has stuck to the ship until 
she not only floats, but has brought him into an independence. He has sixty acres 
under cultivation, and five acres slashed. The house, though not built after modern 
designs, presents a picture of comfort. It is sufficiently roomy, and in the sitting 
room an old fashioned fireplace—not one of those modern toys, but one into whose 
wide walls is rolled a yule log, long and thick, that lasts from the rising of the sun 
until the going down thereof. One that, roaring and snapping, sends out comfort 
and good cheer, with every changing ray. This ranch beside furnishing pasturage 
for 330 sheep, twenty-five head of cattle, and two horses, cut fifty tons of hay this 
season. The next ranch, that of James Clark, has twenty acres under cultivation 
from which he cut twenty tons of hay, besides raising three acres of grain and two 
of potatoes, and pasturing twenty-eight head of sheep, eleven head of cattle, and 
one horse. Isaac Peer has a fine marsh claim on the Snoqualmie and is adjoined 
by J. D. Barnes on the west. M. C. Fitzmaurice has one of the finest claims, with 
thirty acres cleared, a good barn and a comfortable house. 


“Proceeding from the Fitzmaurice ranch, a beautiful little waterfall, known as 
the Big Gulch Falls, leaps over a precipice of forty feet, about half way on the 
road to Cherry Valley. The first ranch after striking the river is that of the 
Frazier boys, now managed by James Frazier. There forty acres under cultivation 
and a fine orchard surrounds the house which, though built of split cedar boards 
(for in the days of its erection sawed lumber was scarce and impossible to freight 
so far up the river) is quite as cozy and comfortable as any. The livestock con- 
sists of fifteen head of cattle, including a fine yoke of work cattle, and fifteen head 
of sheep, and there is a new barn built last summer. Up the river is the ranch of 
Lucius Day. He has twenty acres under cultivation from which he cut eighteen 
tons of hay besides pasturing twenty-two head of sheep, and eleven head of cattle. 
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There is a fine young orchard. From the bluffs northeast of the Frazier place can 
be seen the Cranberry Marsh about two miles wide and containing over 4,000 acres. 
This marsh, almost all of which was vacant a year ago, has been entirely appro- 
priated during the past summer, and will probably fall into the hands of two or 
three parties in Seattle who promise to bring it under cultivation by a thorough 
system of ditching. The northwest extremity of this marsh is at H. Spurell’s, 
only twelve miles from Snohomish by the Mukilteo and Snoqualmie River Road. 

“Returning, we crossed the river at A. Johnson’s place and landed at Martin 
Peterson’s, on the Snohomish City side of the Skykomish. He purchased this 
ranch from Charles Taylor in 1881, and has a comfortable dwelling, new barn, ten 
acres cleared, twelve head of cattle, and a horse. Charles Taylor’s ranch is three- 
fourths of a mile below the ferry. This is a fine farm with forty-three acres under 
cultivation, which lies on a bench about four feet higher than the average river 
bottom land and which never overflows. On a point of high land is the comfort- 
able dwelling, in front of which is a fine orchard. This farm, besides four acres 
of wheat, and the necessary pasturage for seventy-seven head of stock, cut eighty 
tons of hay this season. There are three good barns and the farm machinery con- 
sists of plows and harrows, a wagon, horserake, and mower.” 

Perhaps the above quotation goes more into detail than necessary for the pur- 
poses of this history, but it gives the best possible idea of the condition, extent, 
equipment, and products of the typical farms along the Snohomish Valley in 1883. 


FRUIT CULTURE 


Mention is made in Mr. Packard’s series of articles about the fine orchards, 
and during these years the possibilities of the county in fruit growing became more 
and more a matter of interest. In 1884 the first newspaper mention of blackberry 
culture is made, Clark Ferguson showing a blackberry branch with fruit in all 
stages. In the fall of 1884 there are frequent mentions of fruit raising in the Stilla- 
guamish Valley, Gardner Goodrich harvesting four bushels of peaches to the tree; 
Mr. Isaacson claiming to have the first peaches grown near Stanwood, and he de- 
clared that they “beat California” in size and flavor. The fruit crop of 1885 was 
the largest the county had known, the trees breaking down under its weight. The 
Lucius Day ranch at Cherry Valley produced plums, weighing six to the pound, and 
this ranch became famous for its fine peaches, pears, and plums. The orchard of 
John Bakeman was also noted for its peaches, but prior to 1890 fruit was raised 
more for family purposes than as a commercial product. Definite improvement was 
shown by the importation of blooded stock, and the completion of numerous ditch- 
ing and diking projects, some of which involved a large expense. 


PROGRESS IN 1886 


In 1886 the ranches at the mouth of the Snohomish were flooded by a tide six 
feet higher than usual and all the dikes were under water. Charles Bakeman made 
the first wagon, a buck board, ever manufactured in the county in 1886 and A. C. 
Allen was practically the founder of bee culture in Snohomish County in the same 
year. J. H. Hilton was said to be the largest stock-grower in the county in 1886, 
possessing 100 head of cattle and 50 sheep. It was in this year, also, that John 
Cochran built a barn 58 by 100 feet together with a milk house and was almost the 
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first Snohomish County farmer to go into the dairy business extensively. In 1886 
the county produced 10,000 tons of hay on 4,000 acres; 100,000 bushels of oats on 
1,500 acres; 15,000 bushels of wheat, barley, etc., on 300 acres; 175,00 bushels of 
potatoes on 600 acres; fruits and vegetables to the value of $100,000. The county 
contained 6,000 head of horses and cattle and about the same number of sheep and 
hogs. Exclusive of pasture, there were about 10,000 acres of land under cultiva- 
tion, including most of the tide flats surrounding Stanwood. Prior to this time the 
logging camps had furnished a sufficient market, but by 1887 the county was pro- 
ducing more than it consumed of farm products. Hay brought $12 per ton and 
oats $27 per ton in 1887. The tide flats of Puget Sound became famous for their 
enormous production and there was no jealousy on the part of Snohomish County 
when it was boasted that 1214 acres near La Conner had produced 156 bushels of 
oats per acre. Actual railroad construction began in the county in 1887 and this 
gave great impetus to immigration and the railroad camps furnished a market for 
all that the farms could produce. From July, 1882, to July, 1886, land entries in the 
Puget Sound district amounted to 1,140,364 acres. In 1883 there was the first 
general move toward occupying the highland, the flats having been considered 
up to that time as the only good farm land. In 1885 J. P. Anderson located more 
than sixty settlers north and northwest of Snohomish on the Pilchuck, Kent's 
Prairie, and Marysville roads. In 1888 a large colony of Kansans settled on the 
north fork of the Stillaguamish under the leadership of S. J. Squires and W. J. 
Starrett and during the same year eighteen families came from South Dakota locat- 
ing a few miles east of Snohomish, and Ilman, Woods and John Nailor discovered 
six sections of clear beaver meadow east of the Sultan River, in a section recorded 
as worthless by railroad surveyors. Claims were taken on this land and a petition 
circulated asking a government survey. By the spring of 1889 settlements in the 
north part of the county had extended from the tide lands at the mouth of the 
Stillaguamish, from fifteen to twenty miles up the north fork and ten miles on 
the south fork. In the south part of the county both banks of the Snohomish River 
were well settled and the Snoqualmie was settled from its mouth to far beyond the 
King County line. There were 2,500 people in Snohomish and vicinity and the 
total population of the county was about 6,000, of which number about 4,500 lived 
in the Snohomish Valley and 1,500 in the Stillaguamish. The population was al- 
most evenly divided as to occupation between logging and farming. One-fourth of 
the logs cut on Puget Sound were cut in Snohomish County. The value of all 
products for 1888 was in excess of $2,000,000. There were less than 2,500 acres 
of upland cleared and under cultivation. Ten thousand acres of tideland on the 
Snohomish and 8,000 acres on the Stillaguamish were diked and cultivated. 

The most important events in Snohomish County in the decade beginning 1890 
had to do with the almost miraculous founding and growth of Everett and the in- 
coming of the railroad. In the agricultural field, the period is marked chiefly for its 
development of the dairy interest. A contour diagram of conditions would show a 
peak wave of prosperity beginning in 1889 reaching its crest early in 1892, fol- 
lowed by a trough of depression reaching its lowest point in 1895 and 1896, start- 
ing gradually upward with an acceleration of prosperity which carried on until the 
brief money panic of 1907. The cooperative idea was first introduced during this 
period, but gained no particular foothold, save as to dairying, and farming was all 
done in a small way and on the basis of strict individualism. Political unrest gave 
birth to the Farmers Alliance as well as to the populist party, but these were both 
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political in character, and had little to do with the real business of farming, and 
when the pressure of hard times was relieved, they lost their power. Although 
there was renewed effort for a horticultural association, neither fruit growing nor 
poultry raising became real factors in the county until after 1900. 


LAND DISPUTES 


Surprisingly little work was done by the government during the eighties in the 
way of survey and opening up lands for final settlement. In 1890 a large majority 
of the farmers of Snohomish County held their land as claims only, which might 
be, and often were disputed and lost, on account of some minor technicality. There 
was strong feeling against anyone who attempted to jeopardize the rights of real 
settlers. The claim jumper was a most unpopular man in the community as was 
evidenced by the fact that when in June, 1891, a claim jumper’s cabin was de- 
stroyed by dynamite, the settlers were acquitted, although the deed was traced to 
their very doors. As Snohomish County lands became more valuable, there were 
many who searched the records and the acts of the settlers in order to dispossess 
them if possible. While the government was forced to insist that the requirements 
of the Homestead act be carried out in good faith, it was as a rule lenient, and the 
settlers rallied to the support of each other in the courts and a “cloud of wit- 
nesses” was usually fairly easy to obtain. In this way, while settlers were often 
placed to much inconvenience and expense, but few claims were lost, and in, per- 
haps, too many instances, claims were allowed where the claimant was simply the 
agent or employee of large interests. The general attitude of the government of- 
ficials is shown by a newspaper mention in May, 1892, to the effect that “the prom- 
ise of Register Reed that settlers in township 30, range 7 east, should have their 
claims granted, is being kept and filings of state cruisers are rejected. John A. 
Pounder is the only homesteader left in uncertainty and his claim will undoubtedly 
be allowed.” Township 32, range 7, was open for public entry March 2, 1892. 
Fifty-four claims were filed between the hours of 9 A. M. and 4 P. M. of that 
day ; among these filings there were twenty-two timber claims, fifteen homesteads, 
and seventeen pre-emptions. In June, 1892, government surveys were ordered for 
three townships along the north fork of the Skykomish, the townships to be sur- 
veyed including Mineral City and Galena, and extending to within five miles east 
of Snohomish City. George James and his party of surveyors completed the sur- 
vey of township 29, range 7, in November, 1892, his report showing that there 
were 150 settlers in the township. In January, 1893, surveys were ordered in the 
following townships: Township 29, range 8; township 28, range 9 and 10; town- 
ship 31, range 10; township 29, range 12; and township 30, range 12. Township 
28, range east, was open for entry August 9, 1893. J. D. McIntire received the 
contract to survey townships 27-10, 28-10, and 28-11, lying between Index and 
Galena in July, 1893. Four townships in the North Stillaguamish Valley were open 
for entry in the spring of 1894. Township 29-7 was opened for entry in January, 
1894. There were then 100 settlers in the township, and two postoffices: Pilchuck, 
Lee Chowing, postmaster, and Pomona, George Friese, postmaster. On the first 
day of entry for township 32-8 in March, 1894, fifteen homesteads, six pre-emp- 
tions, one cash entry, and one final proof were filed. Township 32-9 was open for 
entry April 1; township 32-10, on April 10; township 29-7, on April 20. These 
were all in the vicinity of Arlington and Haller City. In August, 1894, it was de- 
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cided to complete the survey of the southeast corner of township 30 on the Pil- 
chuck, but it was announced that no bid would be considered where the price ex- 
ceeded $5 a mile for running section lines. It was about this time, also, that a 
decision was handed down favorable to the settlers whose claims near Sultan had 
been contested by the Northern Pacific Railway. The settlers whose claims were 
affected were J. M. Owen, G. H. Hodgins, M. Moran, F. Helmke, P. Moran, P. 
Lewis, D. Howe, J. McDonald, and W. Reed. In February, 1895, Judge Hanford 
decided to appoint a United States Commissioner for the Monte Cristo district, 
to reside at Snohomish, to save the settlers the longer journey to Olympia. Work 
began on the survey of townships 29-8, and 30-8 in the summer of 1895, and the 
survey of township 33-7 was completed in October, 1895, by Emery W. Ammon. 
The engineer’s notes showed that sixteen settlers resided in the township, that it 
contained much good timber, and that the highest altitude was 2,800 feet, and the 
lowest 500 feet. Township 29-8 was open for entry December 10, 1895. Town- 
ship 31-7 and fractional township 31-6 were open for entry on July 15, 1896. 
C. L. Marsh of Arlington was appointed United States commissioner to take filings 
and final proofs in July, 1896. The plat of township 28-9 was filed at Seattle, 
April 15, 1897. Township 32-7 was open for entry in April, 1898, and among the 
settlers filing on their claims were Edward Brumby, Charles H. Lupton, John 
McCue, Thomas Fraser, Charles D. Pillas, Adolph Bahrens, Frederick Alderson, 
Dante Conniff, Nels S. Vieg, Duncan Fraser, Robert M. Culbertson, Ernest K. 
Molden, and Henry G. Dewey. By the close of the nineteenth century, therefore, 
the arable lands of Snohomish County had, for the most part, been surveyed and 
the titles of the settlers made permanent and assured. This was a great step for- 
ward in securing the permanent prosperity of the county. 


FIRST CREAMERY 


During the earliest days, Iowa butter was sold throughout the Puget Sound re- 
gion; later, California butter was placed on the market, but while we find that prizes 
for butter were given prominence in the county fairs of 1876 and 1877, and that 
Mr. Packard found many head of cattle on his trip up the Snoqualmie Valley, it 
was not until 1894 that a creamery. was established in the county or that the local 
supply was in any way adequate to meet the local demand. ‘The first creamery in 
the county began operation in May, 1894, at Snohomish, but it did not prove suc- 
cessful. The credit for being one of the first to urge the establishment of cream- 
eries should be given to Peter A. Peterson of Florence who wrote to the “Eye” in 
January, 1894, declaring that they could be made to pay, and that they would add 
greatly to the wealth of the county. Prior to the opening of the Snohomish Cream- 
ery, milk had been shipped via the Seattle, Lake Shore & Eastern, to Seattle cream- 
eries, the ruling price being about 80 cents per hundred. Mr. Alexander, the 
founder of the Snohomish creamery, offered to pay 85 cents per hundred. When 
it began operation, the Snohomish creamery received about 150 gallons of milk 
daily, which was one-fourth of its capacity. The business increased rapidly, how- 
ever, and the quality of the product was good. The second creamery was the 
Stillaguamish creamery which opened August 9, 1894, with new machinery and 
which used from 3,000 to 5,000 pounds of milk daily. Early in February, 1895, 
the farmers in the vicinity of Monroe organized a company to build a creamery 
to cost $5,000. In March, it was announced that a large creamery was soon to be 
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erected on the Raborn ranch near Everett and a new creamery at Silvana, which 
started in March, was said to be the largest in the state. The most successful of 
these early creameries was the Stanwood Cooperative Association which filed arti- 
cles of incorporation in April, 1895, the capital stock being $1,500. E. P. Hansen 
and A. J. Brue were among the leading spirits in this enterprise and the officers 
were: President, C. Joergensen; treasurer and business manager, E. Juel; secre- 
tary, O. J. Finley. This association purchased the machinery of the defunct Sno- 
homish creamery, and although the residents of Snohomish, who had contributed 
the site and building, tried to prevent it, the plant was moved to Stanwood in May, 
1895, and was in operation in June, at almost the same time that the Monroe cream- 
ery began operations. A Stanwood correspondent to the Eye in August, 1895, 
wrote that ‘under the efficient management of Mr. Juel the Stanwood creamery 
is doing fine work, is turning out 250 pounds of butter daily, and can not keep up 
with the demands. Mr. Juel is trying to arrange to take some 300 gallons of milk 
daily that have been going to the Norman Creamery at Silvana, which was re- 
cently burned. The capacity of the Stanwood creamery is sufficient to take care 
of this added amount. Those interested in the creamery, as well as some others, 
will soon commence the erection of a codperative feed mill for the benefit of milk 
producers.” The increased interest in dairying caused more grain to be raised and 
this in turn stimulated the milling business, Scheneurt and Wetzel starting a grist 
mill at Snohomish in November, 1895. Their announcement stated “farmers 
can have their grain ground, paying either cash or toll. They pay the highest price 
for grain; have flour and feed to exchange for grain, or will sell those articles 
cheap for cash or Labor Exchange checks.” The Labor Exchange was a coopera- 
tive institution born of the hard times and which was quite a flourishing institu- 
tion for some time at different points in Snohomish County and throughout the 
Puget Sound country. It was not only a marketing, but a purchasing agent. It 
was under the auspices of this Labor Exchange that farmers of Sultan arranged 
for the establishment of a creamery in January, 1896. In March, 1896, the output 
of creamery butter for Snohomish County for 1895 was given as 25,352 pounds 
of which 15,000 pounds was manufactured at Stanwood, and 10,000 pounds at 
Monroe, these appearing to be the only creameries in operation at that time. Under 
the management of Allen McMaster, the Monroe creamery was highly successful, 
and in April, 1896, he arranged to establish a branch at Snohomish, contracting 
with Frank Friese for the use of a portion of his feed mill building and for power. 
At this time, the Monroe creamery was making 150 pounds of butter daily. But 
the real success was made at Stanwood and it was praised and envied by all the 
rest of the county, the different newspapers telling of its progress and urging their 
communities to establish creameries also. The Stanwood creamery made 5,576 
pounds of butter during April, 1896, and was handling 6,000 pounds of milk daily. 
It had the reputation of turning out the best product of any creamery west of the 
mountains. The capital stock was increased from $1,500 to $5,000, and it scored 
a triumph when it made a shipment of 1,000 pounds of butter to Alaska in June, 
1896. It was said of this creamery that it started with John Woll as buttermaker 
and with cash capital of $150, and being indebted for the building and almost 
everything in it. Its failure in a month was predicted, but by October 1, 1896, it 
was out of debt, its cash payments in September amounting to $1,600. In April, 
1897, the Stanwood creamery declared its first dividend of 6 per cent, had all its 
machinery paid for, and its order placed for a new separator. One of the success- 
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ful manager, was D. G. Bennie, who was in charge from 1898 until 1903. This 
creamery continued in successful operation for more than fourteen years, or until 
the establishment of the large condensery of the Carnation Milk Company at East 
Stanwood. 

H. McMasters began a cheese factory in a small way at Snohomish in 1895. 
He made a success where the creamery project had failed. During the first year, 
he took milk but four months during the summer, receiving about 2,500 pounds of 
milk per day, but by November, 1897, he was using 7,000 pounds daily and paying 
to the farmers about $1,800 per month. He is quoted as saying that the farmers 
brought milk from as far as seven miles, and in some instances, over very rough 
roads. McMasters added buttermaking to his line in January, 1897, and took 
prizes at the Tacoma and Yakima fairs. At the request of Arlington citizens, he 
visited that city in November, 1897, with a view to establishing a creamery there, 
but he did not find the field sufficiently inviting. Dairy interests suffered a severe 
blow when the Monroe creamery burned in March, 1899, with a total loss amount- 
ing to $3,000. It was soon rebuilt, however, for by this time the success of dairy- 
ing and of creamery operation had been fully established and the excellence of Sno- 
homish County butter was known throughout the Puget Sound region. 

The dairy interests of the county were not, however, confined to the operation 
of Snohomish County creameries, for a large part of the milk produce was shipped 
to Seattle, as is shown by the following extract from the Arlington Times of 
September 9, 1899: “Probably no farming industry is growing with such rapid 
strides and proving so profitable in the territory tributary to Arlington as that of 
dairying. Ample evidence of this can be secured from the shipping records at the 
Arlington depot, which show that the first can of cream was shipped from Arling- 
ton to Seattle the 3rd day of last December, by Mr. Jackson, and that these ship- 
ments have since steadily increased until an average of about twenty-five ten-gallon 
cans are now shipped from here each week, Mr. Jackson realizing from this source 
- at the present time $100 per month.” 

While dairying and fruit growing were on the increase in Snohomish County, 
hop raising (which was first introduced into Washington Territory in the spring of 
1860 by Jacob R. Meeker at Sumner with a half bushel of roots brought from 
Oregon, the hops being cured in a loft over his living room), was gradually aban- 
doned. Experiments were made by Mr. Koch in the Stillaguamish Valley in 1891 
and the following year some twenty farmers in that vicinity planted hops in a 
small way, but the industry did not flourish there and in 1895 it was reported that 
farmers in the vicinity of Monroe were plowing up their hop fields on account of 
the continued low and unsatisfactory prices. With the closing of the breweries un- 
der the prohibitory law hop culture ceased to be profitable and it is now almost 
extinct in Snohomish County. 


FRUIT GROWING 


There never was any question as to successful fruit growing in Snohomish 
County. As soon as the first orchards came into bearing it was found that climatic 
and soil conditions were of the very best for the production of perfect fruit. With 
such conditions, one is at first surprised that fruit growing did not become one 
of the chief industries of the county at an early date. An obstacle was in the lack 
of a market. Every settler was soon able to raise more fruit than his own family 
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could possibly use, shipping facilities were poor for such perishable commodities 
and there were no canneries. With such conditions prevalent, there was little 
incentive to raise fruits on a large scale. With the coming of the railroads and the 
fruit market opened by the fast growing city of Everett, there was more inducement 
for fruit growers. In 1892 there was much interest shown in the planting of 
orchards in the vicinity of Marysville, Seymour Shoults planting more than 
seven hundred trees and others importing young trees from New York. Almost 
the first mention of the cultivation of strawberries as a commercial crop is found 
in the Snohomish Democrat of May 5, 1892. In September of this year, R. M. 
Mitchell and M. Swartout bought ten acres a short distance from Everett for a. 
fruit ranch, and cranberry culture was said to be developing into an important in- 
dustry at Haller City in 1893. Officers of the state board of horticulture came 
to Snohomish County in May, 1894, to stimulate the organization of a branch 
association, and they labored so successfully that a meeting was called in Snoho- 
mish and the society was formed, both men and women being eligible to member- 
ship. In December, 1894, the Skykomish farmers organized a horticultural so- 
ciety at Sultan with a membership of twenty-one, and a county organization 
was later effected. On April 27, 1895, a meeting called by the county society was 
held at Snohomish to consider the project of erecting a cannery, but with no 
immediate results. The first shipment of strawberries from Seattle to the east in 
carload lots was made in the summer of 1895, and proved so successful that the 
enterprise was extended to the shipment of cherries and other fruit. It was 
stated that the Seattle shippers were willing to pay good prices and that there would 
no longer be a legitimate excuse for growers to let fruit remain unpicked for want 
of a market. The verdict of eastern buyers was that Puget Sound fruit was very 
fine, but they complained about the careless manner of packing. While some very 
fine specimens of different fruits were exhibited from time to time, fruit culture 
as a commercial proposition was almost unknown in Snohomish County prior to 
1900. There was, on the other hand, rapid development along other lines. Hay 
ceased to be the chief crop and G. D. Horton reported in 1890 that he had seen 
one hundred binders at work on the tideland ; nevertheless, when Rogers and Thrall 
brought a new threshing machine to Snohomish in August, 1894, it was quite a 
novelty, and a local newspaper said that some of their people had never seen such 
a machine before. The Haller City Times of September 26, 1895, told that D. S. 
Baker had brought samples of corn and wheat in order to prove that they could 
be successfully grown in that section, and in connection with this it was stated that 
farmers were buying grain to feed their chickens and pigs. The fact that the 
tidelands would raise enormous crops of oats had already been established. In 
1892, D. M. Herron, living eleven miles northeast of Snohomish, sent a stool of 
oats to the world’s fair. This consisted of ten heads from eleven to twenty-one 
inches long, and was raised on the upland with no artificial fertilization. E. Hoem 
also exhibited samples of timothy heads twelve inches long in 1893. 


POULTRY RAISING 


The first mention of a Snohomish County farm as a “chicken ranch’? was in 
January 24, 1894, when J. W. Mann, living south of Sultan, offered the free use 
of ten acres to John Winter for a poultry ranch, saying that he believed it would 
pay. The record does not show that this offer was accepted, but in March it was 
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stated that Martin Evarts had started a chicken ranch at Trafton. Very little 
mention of poultry raising as an industry was made in the public prints of the 
county during the ’90s, but in an issue of a Snohomish newspaper in January, 
1899, there appeared the following: “If one may judge by the local market, the 
farmers of this valley do not keep enough chickens, for when you inquire at the 
stores for eggs, you frequently receive the answer, ‘none on hand.’ So often is 
this the case that people get discouraged and seldom call for eggs, the farmers’ 
patronage being thus reduced. There certainly ought to be an abundance of 
eggs produced by our farmers to keep the town well supplied, at least.” Con- 
sidering the millions of eggs shipped annually from this county at present, it would 
appear that the industry was very much in its infancy in 1899, and that immense 
progress has been made. There was much advancement in live stock production 
during these years. A Clydesdale Horse Association was formed in 1890, and there 
are frequent mentions of the importation of pure bred horses, cattle and sheep. 


DIKING AND DITCHING 


A very important part of agricultural development during this period was the 
large amount of diking and ditching done. The contract to dike Ebey Island 
was let by the county commissioners November 14, 1891, for about $40,000. This 
called for 116,000 yards of dike, and it was estimated that the land would be worth 
at least $500 an acre. This enterprise was completed in October, 1892. Unfor- 
tunately, this was not carried through without charges of graft being made and 
largely sustained by facts. The taxpayers of the district resisted payment in 
1894, charging fraud with the connivance of former county commissioners, who 
were said to have shared profits on a commission basis. Later a grand jury in- 
vestigation was made, the report stating fraud had been committed but that proof 
sufficient to convict would be difficult to obtain, and that, by that time, the statute of 
limitations would prevent successful prosecution. Lewis McCallister, O. S. Young, 
D. Cavelero, E. Bast and Sons, Everett Land Company, South Everett Land Com- 
pany, and Land and River Improvement Company were among the parties to this 
action. The farmers near Arlington took action in 1893 for the construction of a 
ditch from the marsh near Arlington to Funk’s Slough. In January, 1895, Marsh- 
land farmers decided to protect their lands from overflow. The county commis- 
sioners agreed to furnish piles and piledriver and each farmer furnished his 
share of the labor and expense. Seattle capitalists proposed to build a dike from 
Fiddler’s Bluff to Lowell taking land in payment, and throughout the county 
there was great activity along these lines. An important colonization plan was 
that of H. Ellens of Seattle in March, 1895. He purchased 640 acres of logged land 
from the Stinson Company, divided it into small tracts and sold it to a colony of 
Hollanders, who came in the winter of 1895, and became very successful farmers 
and highly respected citizens. The first dike in the Marshland vicinity was built 
by Rucker Bros. in February, 1894. This dike had a seventeen-foot base, and was 
eight feet high. 


FARMERS ALLIANCE 


No account of agricultural life in Snohomish County during this period would 
be complete without feference to the organization of the Farmers Alliance which 
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swept the county in the early “80s. One of the first branches of the lhance was 
organized in March, 1890, by farmers in the vicinity of Ehey Slough, the officers 
being: President, H. G. York; vice president, V. G. Mack; secretary, G. D. Smith; 
treasurer, S. -\. Howe. Branches at Fernwood, Marshland and Riverside were 
organized during the first months of 1891, and a grand Alliance picnic was held 
south of Sultan in June. At this time a county Alliance was organized with the 
following officers: J. A. Davis, president; A. H. Eddy, vice president; C. S. 
Shook, secretary; J. A. Austin, treasurer; J. W. Kaye and -\. H. Eddy, lecturers; 
T. Davis and H. B. Reynolds, doorkeepers; C. Haskell, sergeant-at-arms. 

One of the first granges of the Patrons of Industry was organized in the 
neighborhood called “The Burn” near Arlington in May, 1892, with twenty-three 
members. By the spring of 1893, the Alliance was strongly entrenched throughout 
the county with local lodges in nearly every rural locality. A county conven- 
tion was held at Snohomish, April 26, 1893, and J. A. Davis, of Marshland, 
James Burton, of Snohomish, and John McDonald, of Edmonds, were elected 
delegates to the state convention. ‘The officers of the Snohomish Farmers :Alliance 
and Industrial Union elected in July, 1893, were Dan Parmenter, president; J. P. 
Kessner, vice president; I. Partee, secretary; Albert Burey, treasurer. The 
Alliance reached the height of its popularity and influence in 1894. It contributed 
largely to the populist movement which gained control of the county and the state 
in 1896, but the Alliance, itself, was rather lost sight of in the political excitement 
which it had helped to create. A large convention of the Alliance was held in 
July, 1894, at Wallace. The officers present were: President, H. G. Chase; vice 
president, John Lee; secretary, Lewis Partee; steward, William Bates. J. A. Davis, 
W. 1. Illman and H. G. Chase were chosen as delegates to the state convention, 
which met at Seattle. One of the foremost rural communities in the county was 
that at Marshland, and its literary society became known throughout the county. 
These organizations by the Farmers Alliance and the Grange stimulated community 
spirit and class consciousness among the farmers. One beneficial result was seen 
when the settlers on Kellogg Marsh and surrounding districts decided in January, 
1898, to erect a Union Hall for social, literary and church purposes. An asso- 
ciation to hold a county fair was organized at Snohomish in 1890 and reorganized 
in 1892, but it did not meet with great success. Little was done in the way of a 
county fair until 1899, when an association was organized at Everett, with officers 
as follows: J. E. Bell, president; T. A. Garrigue, vice president; Dan Currie, 
secretary; A. J. Agnew, treasurer. A tract of thirty-five acres was secured near 
Hewitt Avenue and a half-mile race track was constructed. 

A fair was held in October, 1899, concerning which the newspaper comment 
read: “While the county fair held at Everett this week was not attended as largely 
as it might have been, and was withal in quite an embryonic state, yet it was the 
beginning of what will undoubtedly become a very important institution.” 


CENSUS OF 1890 


The census of 1890 gave Snohomish County a total population of 15,436, which 
was a gain of 181.3 per cent in ten years. The statement made by the county 
assessor in -\ugust, 1895, gave statistics as follows: number of farms, 2,450; acres 


upland, 138,354; acres bottomland, 55,060; acres of timber, 360,042: prairie, none; 
coal land estimated, 2,000 acres; mineral patents, 897; mineral claims not patented, 
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495: number of claims, 18,353; wheat acreage, 100, yield, forty bushels per acre; 
oats, 5,000 acres, yield, forty bushels; barley, 1,500 acres, yield, thirty bushels ; 
potatoes, 1,000 acres, yield, five tons per acre; capital invested, $16,298,000 ; build- 
ings, $2,500,000; machinery, $2,000,000. 

Taken all in all, the progress of agriculture during this decade was very satis- 
factory. “The experimental stage was largely passed. The large increase in popu- 
lation and the introduction of great industries provided a steady home market, and 
the foundations were well laid for the marvelous development which has taken 
place since 1900. 


DAIRYING TODAY 


In the agricultural pursuits of the county, dairying outranks all other lines 
of farming endeavor. Reliable statistics for the year 1920 showed that there were 
27,544 dairy cattle in the county, having a valuation of over $2,300,000. Only 
one other county in the state in that year boasted of a greater value of dairy 
products than those produced in Snohomish County. The value of these products 
was $2,946,574. Each passing year records increases in the dairy figures and 
values for the county. This is an ideal dairy country, with mild winters, long sea- 
sons of good pasture, and an operation cost comparing most favorably with other 
localities. The county is the home of four large condensing plants, eight creamer- 
ies, and half a dozen ice cream plants, which offer convenient local markets and 
simplify the troubles of the dairyman. Statistics show that the average production 
per cow in the county is 6,000 pounds, which is one of the highest figures for 
any dairying community of the nation. 


BERRY GROWING INCREASES 


Within the past few years berry growing has received increased attention in 
many parts of the county. In 1922 Snohomish County ranked third in the state 
in the acreage and production of berries. Since that time this acreage has been more 
than trebled. Impetus to this line of farming has been given by the establishment 
of modern canneries and through the codperative berry growers’ marketing asso- 
ciation of the state. Particular attention is being given to growing strawberries, 
bush and trailing blackberries, loganberries and raspberries. Small berry farms 
are increasing in numbers in many sections of the county. The largest berry farm 
in the northwest, the Great Northern farm, is located in Snohomish County. 
Records show that average strawberry yields are 300 crates per acre; loganberries, 
two to three tons per acre, and blackberries, four to eight tons per acre. 


MILLER ORCHARD 


Snohomish County is the home of the largest pear orchard in the state. This 
is the 200-acre tract of R. B. Miller, near Startup. This orchard 1s now ten years 
old, and has successfully demonstrated the fact that pears can be raised here as 
a paying proposition. Throughout the county there are now over 120,000 bearing 
fruit trees, including apple, cherry, prune and plum trees. Climatic and soil 
conditions seem to be especially conducive to the health and growth of fruit 
trees. This is well illustrated by what is said to be the largest cherry tree in the 
United States, which is proudly rearing its branches skyward on the Brown & 
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Son farm near Snohomish. ‘This tree, four and a half feet in diameter, is fifty-four 
feet high, and its limbs have a total spread of 115 feet. It yields as high as three 
tons of delicious fruit from what can be reached even with the tallest ladders, and 
the balance is gratefully allowed to remain unmolested. It is claimed that this tree 
was planted over sixty-five years ago, by one of the early pioneer settlers of that 
era. Nearby is a pear tree, seventy feet high, which gives evidence of being as old 
as its neighbor, the cherry tree. 


POULTRY RAISING 


Poultry raising is another source of wealth to the county, and is an industry 
that is drawing the active interest of new recruits each year. With favorable 
climatic conditions and ready markets, many farmers rely upon the chicken business 
for their income; and many modern poultry farms are to be found within the 
confines of the county. One of the largest poultry plants in America 1s located at 
Alderwood Manor, where the Puget Mill Company operates its $250,000 demon- 
stration farm. In the neighborhood of this farm the company has platted over 
22,000 acres of logged-off land into small tracts for poultry and small fruit farms. 


AGRICULTURE'S GROWING IMPORTANCE 


Dairying, poultry raising, berry and fruit growing, and general farm crops, 
gifts of a bountiful mother nature, are adding to the material wealth of the 
county each year; and residents are developing these pursuits to material gain. As 
nature provided our early pioneers with virgin timber, game and mining re- 
sources to aid them in establishing a new empire and to add to their wealth, so, 
even now, that same guiding hand is turning the same land, freed from the stumps 
of the devastated forests, into an agency that means continued prosperity, and, per- 
haps, even in a much greater degree. Through the agencies of good roads, 
bringing extensive tourist travel, advertising, ideal climate, unsurpassed scenery, 
and ideal conditions, newcomers are seeking Snohomish County as a future place 
of residence ; and among this stream of arrivals agriculture claims its just share. By 
the time that the fir tree, the hemlock, the cedar and the spruce—upon which the 
success of the county was built—shall be more of a curiosity than a business asset 
—by that time agriculture will undoubtedly be the dominant factor in the main- 
tenance of one of the most prosperous sections of the great Puget Sound country. 


COUNTY AGENT'S REVIEW 


Tt is a pleasure to include in this history an article written especially for it by 
Arnold Z. Smith, County Agent, giving the status of present day agriculture 
in Snohomish County. There is no better authority on the subject than Mr. 
Smith, who has proven himself an invaluable aid to the farmers of this county. 
His review of present day conditions is as follows: 


SNOHOMISH COUNTY AGRICULTURE 
By Arnold Z. Smith, County Agent. 


Agriculture in Snohomish County is a comparatively new industry. While 
some farming has been done in the county for many years, the industry showed 
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very little growth or development before 1900. According to the 1900 census re- 
port, there were 1,024 farms, comprising 97,507 acres, 23,371 acres of which were 
classified as improved land in farms. In 1910, by the same authority, the number 
of farms had increased to 1,813, with 118,328 acres in farms, 34,126 acres of which 
were improved. This shows an increase of about 77 per cent in the number of 
farms, and an increase of about 21 per cent in the area -in farms in the ten- 
year period. In 1920, there were 3,095 farms, comprising 151,584 acres, of which 
53,410 acres were classified as improved land. .An increase of about 70 per cent 
in the number of farms and an increase of 29 per cent in the area in farms was 
made during this ten-year period. In 1925, the number of farms was given as 4,740 
and the area in farms as 168,528 acres. An increase of over 53 per cent in the 
number of farms over the five-year period indicates the rapid development taking 
place. A glance at the increase of farm values of the county also shows.a very 
substantial and steady growth. In 1900, the total value of all farm property 
amounted to $3,379,000. In 1910 this figure had increased to $13,346,000, and for 
1920 the figure given was $27,607,000; while for the next five-year period it was 
$33,279,000. There is every indication that the past rate of development will be 
maintained, if not bettered in the future. 

The total value of the agricultural crop in the county in 1924 was $8,500,000. 
A great deal of this development can be directly attributed to the successful forma- 
tion and operation of the several farmers’ coOperative organizations. Snohomish 
County dairymen have their own codperative dairy association. This was or- 
ganized in 1917 and at present represents a large part of the dairymen of the 
county. W. G. Grimm was chosen as the first president and manager, and he has 
held that position since. The first attempt at organization was made a few years 
previous. The first board of directors consisted of John Lee, ed Holcomb, Iver 
Thomle, J. A. Gitteau and Gilbert Ovale. John Lee was the first president. “Two 
years later capital stock was increased. The hoard at present consists of W. G. 
Grimm, as president and manager, Gilbert Qvale as vice president, Herman Steffen, 
ALG. Zeibell and J. A. Woolworth. The poultry people also have their own mar- 
keting association. .\ branch station of the Washington Cooperative Egg and 
Poultry Association is located at Everett and a receiving station of the same 
cooperative organization is located at .\lderwood Manor. The Everett station was 
started about five years ago as a receiving station, but the business grew rapidly and 
the receiving station was made into a branch station late in 1922. J. H. Guffy 
was the first manager of the branch station. The Alderwood Manor station was 
established in 1924, with Mr. J. M. Scott as manager. In 1926, two cooperative 
chick hatcheries were organized. One of these was organized with headquarters at 
Marysville, the other with headquarters at Everett. The berry and fruit industry 
has been established for many years, but had its largest development during 1920 
and 1921. C. J. Stuart of Monroe was one of the pioneers in the berry growing 
industry, and his work is being carried on by his son, George P., on the forty-acre 
fruit and berry farm at Monroe. Tree fruits, except for the home orchard, have 
not made much progress, except in the case of sweet and sour cherries, and, in a 
limited way, pears. R. B. Miller's pear orchard, consisting of about 200 acres of 
plantings, varying 1n age from five years to fourteen years, 1s outstanding, not alone 
in the county, but the state as well. The berry growers of the county are looking 
forward to the near future when they will have an organization of their own. 

The growing of truck crops on a large scale was started in 1925, when the 
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J. G. Robinson Lettuce Farms had about 135 acres of land planted to lettuce and 
other truck crops. Bulbs were also being grown on a commercial scale in 1924, 
although many bulbs were grown in the home garden before this. Island Belle 
grapes are also being grown to quite a degree. The plantings of grapes are small, 
but have proven that grapes are a horticultural crop to be figured on by growers. 
One of the biggest plantings is that of J. J. Robinson at Edmonds, set out four 
years ago. Bert Manning at Lake Stevens also has a very profitable planting of 
these grapes, as has E. W. Black of Everett. The production of honey is an- 
other thing many farmers are doing as a part of their farming operations. The 
beekeepers have their own cooperative organization which looks after their interests. 
This was organized in 1921. The growing of peas for the cannery is another 
phase of the industry just started in 1924. Growing garden seeds was started in a 
limited way in 1925 and the acreage was increased in 1926. Snohomish County 
has cooperated with the U. S. Department of Agriculture and the State College of 
Washington in maintaining a County Extension office since 1917. 


INSPECTION SERVICE 


In addition to the foregoing excellent review by the county agent, mention 
should be made that the state of Washington district horticultural inspection 
service for the five northwest Washington counties maintains headquarters in 
Everett, the counties being Snohomish, Skagit, Island, San Juan and Whatcom. It 
is one of the largest of the eleven districts in the state. EK. D. Hunter is the dis- 
trict horticultural inspector, and has three county inspectors under his super- 
vision, including E. D. Reynolds, inspector for Snohomish County, whose pre- 
decessors included W. E. Johns, now in charge at Kennewick, Wash., and M. J. 
Forsell, who retired from the position November 1, 1924. J. M. Eakle was the 
first district inspector, succeeded by C. O. Weiss, Mr. Hunter’s immediate pre- 
decessor. Approximately 1,0CO acres of berries are at this time grown in the 
county. About 5,000 Island Belle grape vines were in bearing in 1926, accord- 
ing to unconfirmed reports, and eighteen individuals or farms have taken up flower 
bulb growing on a commercial scale, chiefly in the vicinities of Marysville, Ed- 
monds, Stanwood, Silver Lake and Granite Falls, the bulbs grown including nar- 
cissi, tulips, hyacinths, crocuses, lilies, gladiol, irises and dahlias. J. G. Robinson 
of Monroe has 130 acres of lettuce and broccoli (May cauliflower), and the rail- 
road company has provided a complete pre-cooling, packing and shipping ware- 
house. 

Everett Fruit Products Company, American Packing Company, Everett ; 
Sunnybrook Cannery, Snohomish, and Lien Bros. Cannery, Stanwood, are the 
principal fruit and vegetable packing concerns. 

Dairy products, with 20,485 dairy cows and 9,897 other dairy cattle, yielded 
the greatest crop value in 1924, $3,025,000; field crops were next with $2,750,000; 
poultry next with $1,500,000; fruits, $500,000, and miscellaneous, $125,000, ac- 
cording to County Agent Smith’s estimate for that year. 


GRANGES 


Ieducational and material cooperation have within the last twenty years reached 
a high state of development among the farmers and fruit growers of Snohomish 
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County, exemplified in successful operation and profitable results by such mutual 
organizations as the Snohomish County Dairymen’s Association, the Snohomish 
County Poultry Association and the Snohomish County Fruit Growers Association. 
The original inspiration to this advancement is largely credited to the earlier 
farm educational work and publications of the Department of Agriculture, the 
farm extension service of the State College of Washington, followed by the em- 
ployment of trained farm experts as county agents. and horticultural specialists, 
‘but in a great measure these developments have been brought about by the 
farmers themselves, mostly or at least considerably through the lectures and dlis- 
cussions featuring the farm community meetings of the Granges, the local or set- 
tlement units of the Patrons of Husbandry, a movement in which the farmers 
of Snohomish County have taken a prominent part. At this time, 1926, there are 
twenty subordinate.Grange organizations and thirteen Grange hall buildings in 
Snohomish County, while the active membership at this time is 1,009, and there is - 
one subordinate Juvenile Grange, at Greenwood, having a membership of twenty- 
one. 

Washington State Grange was organized September 10, 1889, and incor- 
porated March 25, 1921, being maintained by the Pomona Granges of the several 
counties. Snohomish County Pomona Grange is composed at this time of the 
strongest county Grange unit in the Puget Sound country, and the county ranks 
third in membership in the entire state, Lewis County being first with 1,280 mem- 
bers, Clark County second with 1,104, and Snohomish third with 1,009. Of the 
neighboring counties, Skagit has only 170, King 933, Kitsap 255 and Whatcom 877. 
Membership in good standing in Snohomish County Pomona Grange increased 
from 241 in 1924 to 255 in 1925. Pomona Grange was first organized at a meeting 
held in Snohomish, March 9, 1909, the instituting officer being the late Charles E. 
Flint of Whatcom County, then deputy master of the State Grange. The first 
officers elected were: W.H. Wanser of Snohomish, master; T. D. Davis of Marys- 
ville, overseer; \W. E. Cady of Everett, lecturer; E. J. Stevens of Monroe, steward ; 
P. D. Webb of Everett, assistant steward; Fred Holcomb of Snohomish, chap- 
lain; Fred Funk of Marysville, treasurer; J. A. Winston of Monroe, secretary; R. 
Townsend of Maltby, gatekeeper: Sister T. N. Richards of Snohomish, Ceres; In- 
va Neilsen of Marysville, Pomona; Susie Hayes of Marysville, Flora; G. A. Plum- 
mer of Snohomish, lady assistant steward. 

Kellogg Marsh Grange No. 136, organized by C. N. Hogan February 27, 1903, 
is the oldest subordinate Grange in the county; Henry Oftebro is the present mas- 
ter, Marysville, Route 1. The youngest is Bryant Grange No. 791, organized by 
A. G. Zetbeli September 23, 1922; the present master is E. A. Mohler, Bryant. 
The twenty Granges, with their numbers and latest reported membership, are: Kel- 
logg Marsh No. 136, 135 members; Fidelity No. 206, 36; Fern Bluff No. 267, 37; 
Garden City No. 280, 188: Tualco No. 284, 34; Monroe No. 294, 116; White 
House No. 303, 20; Hall's Lake No. 306, 48; Twin Valley No. 339, 13; French 
Creek No. 396, 33; Arlington No. 528, 34; Greenwood No. 644, 69; Lookout No. 
650, 15; South Lake Stevens No. 690, 34; Mount Wheeler No. 696, 69; Mukil- 
teo Heights No. 713, 19; Victoria No. 761, 27; North Creek Valley No. 769, 43; 
Sisco Heights No. 787, 26; Bryant No. 791, 13. Kellogg Marsh Grange remained 
the only one in the county for a period of more than four years, when Fidelity 
Grange No. 206 was organized at Marysville by the late Charles E. Cline of Lyn- 
den, Whatcom County, April 29, 1907. The Grange halls constitute community 
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centers not only for social intercourse and entertainment, but for general assemblies 
called to discuss and consider the more practical and essential problems of the 
community and district. Several of them accommodate the annual Grange fairs, 
which have come to be considerable auxiliaries of the big Snohomish County Fair 
at Granite Falls, the tenth of which was a noteworthy exposition of the products of 
the county and was held September 23, 24, 25, 26, 1926, and the North Pacific Fair 
and Live Stock Exhibition, the first of which was held at Silver Lake Show 
Grounds, August 25-29, 1926, five days. 

Officers of Snohomish County Pomona Grange in the biennial term of 1925-27 
are: Charles Schroeder, East Stanwood, Route 1, master and deputy state mas- 
ter; Mrs. Belle Keitel, Warm Beach, lecturer; Mrs. Clara M. Hazen, Snohomish, 
secretary; C. H. Quast, Marysville, Route 1, overseer; Arthur Killian, East Stan- 
wood, Route 1, steward; Frank Winter, Bothel, Route 1, assistant steward; D. F. 
Sexton, Snohomish, Route 1, chaplain; Hugh L. Jones, Snohomish, Route 4, treas- 
urer; Robert Duvall, Arlington, Route 5, gate keeper; Mrs. Maud Duvall, same, 
Ceres; Mrs. Bertha Langlois, Bothel, Route 1, Pomona; Mrs. Marie Stevens, Oso, 
Flora; Mrs. Altha McFarland, Arlington, Route 4, lady assistant steward. 


CHAPTER II 
COUNTY SCHOOLS 


When the territory of Washington was organized, one of its first legislative 
acts was to make provision for public schools; in fact, this was a part of the or- 
ganic act by which the territory became an entity. The office of county super- 
intendent was created by the territorial legislature in the session of 1859-60. This 
law provided for the general salary of $25 per year, but permitted the county to 
increase this amount up to $500, providing that no more than one-half of it should 
be drawn from the school funds. In the organic act, public lands were set aside, 
all proceeds from the lease and sale of which were to go into a permanent school 
fund, the interest of which, only, could be expended within the year. The problem 
of disposing of these lands with their wealth of timber is one which the state still 
has with it. 

In 1861, when Snohomish County was organized, there was not a white woman 
nor a white child within its limits. Nevertheless, the men who opened up this 
county came with the intention of building homes, and, doubtless, every one of 
them looked forward to the happy day when there should be a wife in that home and 
children playing at the doorstep. Thus, it came that while there was no school 
and no occasion for one, the county levied a school tax upon itself in the very first 
vear of its existence. Between the modest two mills, then levied, and the school 
tax of today, there is quite a difference, and the amount of money expended for 
schools by the people of Snohomish County from 1862 to 1926 would doubtless 
be a staggering sum, but the people do not regret the spending of it, and are just 
as ready today to support their schools as were the pioneers. This school tax, 
levied first in 1866, amounted to but a modest sum, and it was not until seven 
years later that sufficient had been accumulated to establish the first school. The 
first mention of a county superintendent for Snohomish County was in the proceed- 
ines of the commissioners for November 14, 1866, when A. B. Rabbeson was ap- 
pointed to serve until the next general election. There being no schools, his 
duties were not overpowering, and there is no record that he performed any official 
duties, nor is there any record that a successor was elected at the next general elec- 
tion. In the chapter devoted to the early history of Snohomish City, mention has 
been made of the first school in the county, which was taught by Ruby Willard at 
the home of Mrs. W. B. Sinclair, next to the building which became famous as 
the old Blue Eagle Saloon on the river bank at Snohomish. This was known 
as School District No. 1, and for three years was the only school district in the 
county. L. E. Beach was the second teacher, and Mrs. Barnett, the third. The 
first county superintendent who made any report or transacted any school business 
so far as it is known was Henry McClurg. His report to the commissioners simply 
transmits the report made by E. C. Ferguson, as clerk of District No. 1 on Novem- 
ber 8, 1869, which read as follows: 
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“Henry McClurg, Superintendent of Common Schools, 
Snohomish County, Washington Territory. 
Sir: 

“T herewith submit my yearly report as the law directs. A school has been 
kept in this district by a qualified teacher for a term of three months. During the 
past season, the attendance was very small in proportion to the number of scholars 
in said district, say about one-fifth, all of which were in the primary class. The 
amount of wages paid for the term in legal tender was $188.59. No other moneys 
have been expended from the school fund during the past year. 

Respectfully, 
E. C. Ferguson, Clerk.” 

The list of persons in the school district over four and under twenty-one years 
of age were as follows: John and James McClurg, Maggie Allen, Adelaide Woods, 
John Johnson, Margaret and Mary Woodard, Williams and Elizabeth Short, Cath- 
erine Hayes, Frank Fields, Louisa Fowler, Jane Frazer, Charles, Horace, Nettie 
and Fannie Lowe, Gustavus Morehead, Wesley and Jane Giddings, Humboat Pack- 
wood, and Lulah Smith. As there was but one district, it was stated that no ex- 
pense had been incurred in making this list, and that it was, doubtless, incom- 
plete. On December 1, 1869, the entire amount of the school fund for 1868, 
amounting to $313.11, was turned over to District No. 1 as being the only dis- 
trict entitled to any of the school fund for that year. On November 12, 1869, 
George Allen and others requested that a new district be formed “along the King 
County line at Monroe,” and this was duly organized as District No. 2 on Novem- 
ber 23, 1869. Charles Harriman was clerk of this district, and in November, 
1870, he reported that no school had been held and listed the fourteen children 
of school age in the district as: Charles Elwell, Thomas Duvall, Catherine Hayes, 
Charles Kelsey, Emma Harriman, John, James and William McClurg, Maggie 
Allen, Margaret Woodard, and Adelaide and Emarilla Woods. At the same time 
Clerk Ferguson reported the school census of School District No. 1 with twenty-five 
girls and twenty-two boys. The school fund of that year was divided as follows: 
District No. 1, $296.71; District No. 2, $119.60, and Superintendent McClurg re- 
ported that school had been kept in but one district, for a term of six months, with 
an attendance of eighteen. In May, 1870, and again in November, 1871, the min- 
utes of the board show that Henry McClurg was paid $25 per year for his services, 
while in 1872 he was allowed $31.50 in scrip, this advance representing the discount 
value. On November 9, 1870, E. C. Ferguson was appointed by the commissioners 
“to locate lands for school purposes in lieu of lands entered by settlers, and to 
make up for any deficiency that had in any other way occurred in or to any school 
section in this county. 

District No. 3 was organized at Florence in 1872 with Miss Kate Bradley as 
the first teacher, and District No. 4 at Stanwood (Centerville) was established 
October 25, 1872, there being eleven pupils, with Ann R. Hancock as the first 
teacher, and F. H. Hancock as the first clerk. There was no tax levy in this dis- 
trict and the teacher received no salary for the thirty weeks which she taught. Mrs. 
Caroline Christianson was also one of the early teachers in this locality. .\ school 
district was also established at Lowell in 1873 with Mrs. H. Blackman as the 
teacher. The salary of the superintendent was increased to $200 in May, 1873, 
and in November of that year, the commissioners directed that one-third of the 
liquor licenses should go to the support of the schools, the money to be distributed 
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by the superintendent, pro rata, according to the number of pupils. The board 
was not in such a generous mood in 1874, and serious objection was made to 
McClurg’s bill for $100 extra compensation. Hurvey L. Pike succeeded Mc- 
Clurg as superintendent, and in May, 1874, the minutes show that he was paid $75 
from the county fund and $58.37 from the school fund. At the same time, the 
salary of the superintendent was reduced to $100 and the order to share the liquor 
licenses with the school was revoked; a large amount of school lands were also 
leased to D. Kellogg. The next superintendent was William H. Reeves, who served 
from January, 1875, until May, 1876, when he resigned and Dr. A. C. Folsom was 
appointed. He was active and took much interest in the schools, but he resigned 
when the salary was again reduced to $25 a year. The record shows that the salary 
for 1876 was divided, Reeves receiving $7.28 and Folsom $16.64. In his report, 
dated January 16, Mr. Reeves made a statement as to the attendance and expenses 
of the schools from 1869 to 1875 as follows: 1869, 23 pupils, $313.41 expended ; 
1870, sixty-one pupils, $15.70; 1871, no record; 1872, 127 pupils, $828 expended ; 
1873, 160 pupils, $980 expended ; 1874, 200 pupils, $1,219 expended; 1875, 237 pu- 
pils, $964 expended. The large expense in 1874 is accounted for by the building 
of a $700 schoolhouse at Snohomish on lots donated by Mrs. Packard. There were 
eight school districts in 1875, the attendance being as follows: District No. 1, 98; 
No. 2, 20; No. 3, 28; No. 4, 21; No. 5, 32; No. 6,6; No. 7, 20; No. 8, 12. 

Dr. A. C. Folsom, in his report covering the year 1876, said that there were no 
new districts established during the year, that the Snohomish school had been open 
nine months, and that the school fund to be divided amounted to $1,391.21. He also 
said that Districts Nos. 2, 4 and 8 had built schoolhouses during 1876, mostly by 
private subscription, while new seats had been installed at Snohomish. There were 
twelve teachers in the county, seven men and five women. He dwelt upon the fact 
the children at Snohomish had given a number of entertainments, thus securing an 
organ for the school, and he urged that music should be given more place in every 
school. His report closed by saying that some of the buildings used in the county 
were unfit for a child to enter, and added, “We are all poor, but we must do our 
best.”” A new schoolhouse was erected in 1876 at a cost of $200, a mile and a half 
distant from Centerville, as that region was rapidly filling up, there being seven new 
families with twenty-seven children. James Town served as superintendent during 
the first months of 1877, but he resigned on April 26 and was succeeded by H. A. 
Gregory, who was also a clerk of the district court. Mr. Town returned to his own 
home in the Black Hills of South Dakota. School notes for 18/77 include the 
items that “Mr. Wagner, who teaches school up the Snohomish, is a son of Chief 
Justice David Wagner of Missouri,” and that “school has begun in the Pilchuck 
district, the settlement of which began in 1875, and where there are now twenty 
scholars.” By 1878, there were ten school districts and for the first time an allow- 
ance was made to the superintendent for visiting schools. There is also mention 
that “Miss E. Bigelow has been teaching on the Stillaguamish River, where her 
sister taught the year before.” Theodore W. McCoy was superintendent during 
1879, and until March 1, 1880, when he resigned and was succeeded by C. A. 
Missimer. During his administration, a new district No. 10 was created on the 
petition of James Comeford of Marysville. The boundaries of this district were 
described as “from Dead Water Slough to the mouth of the Snohomish River, along 
the coast of the H. A. Smith Island to the mouth of Steamboat Slough to the east 
line of Tulalip Reservation.” The school census of 1879 showed 198 girls and 190 
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boys of school age, and seventy-one girls and sixty-one boys under four years of 
age. On October 2, 1880, C. A. Missimer made a somewhat comprehensive report 
on the county schools. There were 222 pupils enrolled out of a possible 377. 
There were ten teachers, five men and five women. ‘The total income of the schools 
was given as $2,274.38, and the expenditures were divided as follows: teachers’ 
salaries, $1,330; superintendent, $40; furniture, $19.72; libraries, etc., $18.60; paid 
on debt, $200; total, $1,608.32. The value of school property was given as $2,500, 
and the cost per pupil as $7.26. The first mention of a board of teachers examiners 
was made in 1882 when M. L. Packard and J. V. Bowen were appointed, each re- 
ceiving $6 for his services. Among the pioneer teachers of 1882 were Mrs. M. L. 
Packard, at Lowell, J. V. Bowen at Mukilteo, Lizzie Anderson, the first teacher 
mentioned as having graduated from the Normal course at the University, at Pil- 
chuck, and Miss Thorndyke, at the Packwood school. This schoolhouse was 
burned in July, 1882, and, as everything of value was found outside the burned 
building, it was suspected that the fire was of incendiary origin. In 1883, District 
No. 11, “across the marsh” rejoiced in a new building 16 by 20 feet in size, with 
Miss Merwin as teacher, and the first school on the Stillaguamish above Florence 
was taught by Mrs. O. B. McFadden in an old cedar shack later used by Rasmus 
Knutson and Iber Presthen as a residence. Among the pupils were the children of 
the Harbitz, Stenson, Brekhus, Liabo, Hevly, Gardner, Aune, Thompson, Ander- 
son and McFadden families. The first woman elected to the office of county super- 
intendent was Mrs. L. W. J. Bell, in the fall of 1882. Her many friends were dis- 
appointed, however, as she left the county and did not qualify. Elridge Morris 
was appointed to fill the vacancy, but he failed to qualify and Mrs. E. C. Granger, 
who had been teaching in Stanwood, was appointed in May, 1883. She served 
until 1886, and was one of the most active superintendents of the early history of 
the county. She eked out her meager salary as superintendent by teaching in the 
public schools and in a select school at Snohomish, and while she was aggressive, 
and, therefore, at times, involved in controversies, she must be credited for much 
intelligent effort and as the founder of the first county institute. One of her first 
acts was to authorize teachers who had not received certificates to complete their 
terms of school without them. A new schoolhouse, built in 1883, was erected in 
District No. 12, two miles from Snohomish on land donated by Mrs. Mary L. 
Evans and John H. Swett. Charles Short was director, and H. WwW . Light, clerk of 
this district and the schoolhouse was 20 by 30 feet in dimensions with 14-foot posts. 
When Mrs. Granger first asked for an appropriation of $60 for the purpose of 
holding an institute, the commissioners refused it unanimously. She went right 
ahead with her plans, however, and in September announced that a three-day ses- 
sion would be held in Snohomish City, free to all, including a literary and musical 
program by Professor O. P. Lee, pupils of the Territorial University, and Snoho- 
mish City talent. Those who attended this first annual institute were Mrs. E. C. 
Granger, D. W. Craddock, J. C. Howell, Lizzie Wetherill, J. I. Griffith, E. C. 
Morse, Eldridge Morse, J. W. Heffner, W. W. Petit, Emma Stevenson, A. M. 
Hawkins, Willie Elwell, D. F. Sexton, Meda Lyons, Mrs. L. G. Ferguson, Mary 
I. Sinclair, Mrs. H. M. Vestal, Professor O. P. Lee, of the University, and Rev. 
1). J. Pierce, of Seattle. The concert was a great success, and the total expense of 
the institute was $40, of which Mrs. Granger gave $10. The institute proved so 
popular, however, that the commissioners allowed the bill at their November ses- 
sion. Mrs. Granger also showed much interest in protecting the interests of the 
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county in the matter of public school lands, and on her request, the commissioners 
appointed Clark Ferguson to reenter school lands, where necessary, and the follow- 
ing year, Mrs. Granger was ordered “to proceed to Olympia and enter Lieu lands 
belonging to the schools of Snohomish County.” For this, she was paid $3 per 
day and mileage. She selected seven hundred acres of school lands in sections 25 
and 26, township 31-4, next to the reservation. 

The records show that J. W. Heffner taught a four months school at Lowell in 
1884; that Snohomish voted a special tax for a new school building to cost $1,200; 
that James Watson taught the school at Tualco, closing the term with a fine enter- 
tainment in July, 1884, and that in September, Mrs. Granger opened her select 
high school at Snohomish City with courses in physiology, school law, and theory 
and practise of teaching, this being the first course in Normal instructions in the 
county. The enterprise seems not to have met with success, however, as in Jan- 
uary, 1885, Mrs. Granger was teaching for a time at Stanwood. Her report, Feb- 
ruary 3, 1885, shows eighteen school districts in the county, as follows: 1—Sno- 
homish, 2—Park Place, 3——Florence, +—North of Stanwood, 5—Lowell, 6—Muk- 
ilteo, 7—Tualco, 8—Stretch’s Farm, 9-—Pilchuck (Niemeyer's), 10—Marysville, 
11—Stevenson’s Marsh, 12—Near Short’s, 13—Near Ferness, on Stillaguamish, 
14+—York’s, 15—Brackett’s, 16—and 17--on Kent’s Prairie, 18—Stanwood, the 
last ive having no schoolhouse. 

In March, 1885, S. P. Clark, H. J. Andrus, and J. C. Gregory published a card 
thanking W. J. Heffner for his good work in teaching evening classes in their clis- 
trict. This brief card of thanks should been extended to many teachers of the 
county. The day school was for the little folks, but the evening schools, wherever 
held, were attended by young men and women as well as by many of advanced 
years. These represented a hard working, ambitious people who were determined 
to advance themselves. Many of the best men and women of the county owe a 
large part of their education to these night schools held in the little cedar shacks. 
It is true, perhaps, that Dan Cupid was also busy, but the homes founded upon 
these meetings where grown men and women were not ashamed to admit their 
lack of education, and sought to obtain more, were nearly always happy ones. The 
influx of population was very heavy in the early eighties, and by the summer of 
‘85, the school population had reached 2,511 (1,468 boys, and 1,043 girls), and there 
were six schools along the Snoqualmie Valley, these with their attendance being 
Cherry Valley, 14; Novelty, 21; Tolt, 24; Silvana Prairie, 22; Fall City, 33, and 
Snoqualmie, 23. In 1886 Mrs. E. C. Granger was the holder of the only Territorial 
Teacher’s Life Certificate held in the county, and J. I. Griffith, S. S. Murphine, 
D. W. Craddock and J. W. Heffner were the only ones who held first grade cer- 
tificates. The county was also proud of Miss Beckie Gaines, who received the 
highest average, 99 per cent, at Washington University. Among the teachers for 
that year were Elizabeth Wetherill, at Florence: Maria Wetherill, at Mukilteo: 
Olava Hanson at Stillaguamish; Madge I!lman at Stanwood; J. I. Griffith at Kent's 
Prairie, and Mrs. E. C. Granger at District No. 4. The Kent’s Prairie schoolhouse 
was new, and not only was it paid for by subscription from the people of the dis- 
trict, hut the dressed lumber for its construction was carried by canoe and muleback. 
There were fourteen teachers in attendance upon the second county institute held 
in August, 1886, in charge of Professor Taylor. Music by the band and songs by 
Mrs. Elwell and Messrs. Hawkins and Bell were features of the occasion. Numer- 
ous district changes and several new districts were chronicled in 1887, and among 
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the new teachers mentioned were Miss Hattie Thompson of Iowa, who taught in 
Marysville; Eva Andrus, at Burn school, Mr. Redpath at Pilchuck; and W. M. 
Allen, who taught at Sultan, and who eked out his salary by running a photograph 
gallery on Saturdays on Dr. Stevens’ ranch. Mrs. Granger resigned in November, 
1886, and was succeeded by ]. W. Heffner. He also proved a good superintendent, 
and the institutes held under his direction were notable events for the teachers. 
Those who attended in 1888 were John Highland, Elizabeth Yarem, Fannie I<. 
Griffin, Pattie E. Thompson, Susie Runquist, Susie Houghton, M. M. Uiman, H. 
Condon, Agnes Short, J. W. Redpath, C. R. Gregory, J. I. Griffith, F. J. Atwood, 
J. W. Jackson, and Supt. J. W. Heffner. Professor Tate, of Tacoma, conducted 
the institute in 1889, assisted by Dr. J. EK. Hams. The attendance of twenty-four 
was the largest the county had known, but it was excelled by the institute of 1890 
which had an attendance of sixty, and was conducted by Professors Brintall and 
Hull, of Olympia, with J. I. Griffith as secretary. The memory of this institute is 
saddened by the tragedy which befell, when Elizabeth Nearum, who taught at 
Marysville, was drowned as she was returning from the institute when her canoe 
upset on Steamboat Slough. What night have been a serious accident occurred at 
Sultan, in December, 1889. One Richard Regan bought the Chesney ranch near 
Sultan after an arrangement had been made for the school to occupy a part of his 
residence. He agreed to the arrangement, and the house was fitted for the joint 
occupancy, but he failed to get along well with the school children, and to rid himself 
of the school he put a quart of blasting powder in the stove. The explosion wrecked 
the stove and the schoolroom, but fortunately no one was seriously injured. In 
his report for 1889, Superintendent Heffner gave a brief review of early school his- 
tory, covering the formation of District No. 1 at Snohomish, and telling of the build- 
ing of the first schoolhouse there with the addition of a similar building by its side 
for the primary department, and the erection of the $14,000 building in 1889 with 
patent seats, charts, maps and equipment, two study rooms, and two recitation rooms 
on each floor. This school opened November 3, 1889, with over 300 pupils in charge 
of six teachers. Of other districts, he said ‘“District No. 2 was formed from No. 1 in 
1869. In 1879 it had twenty pupils, while in 1889, there were forty-two. The dis- 
trict has a schoolhouse which is also used as a church, and has levied a tax for 
a $500 building. District No. 3, Florence, was organized in August, 1872. It now 
has a two-story building, costing $25,000, with seating capacity of 150. District No. 
+, Stanwood Flats, organized in 1872 from parts of Districts 1 and 3, has an old 
building, the first cost of which was $400. A new $2,500 building is contemplated. 
District No. 5, Lowell, organized May 25, 1873, has a $500 schoolhouse, 24 by 100 
feet, with the capacity of fifty. This also serves as a church. District No. 6, 
Mukilteo, established May, 1874, has a new building which cost $800. District 
No. 7, Tualco, has a schoolhouse which cost $750, which will soon be provided with 
patent seats. District No. 8, Kreishell, established May 24, 1873, has two school- 
houses, both good, costing $500. District No. 9, Pilchuck, established April 14, 
1879, has a schoolhouse 24 by 35, costing $500. This district has 120 of school 
age. District No. 19, Packwood, organized August, 1877, has a schoolhouse costing 
$200. ‘There are now thirty-five districts in the county, and the value of school 
property has increased from $5,200 in 1879 to $27,500 in 1889.” Following the 
election of 1890, J. W. Heffner resigned in favor of Superintendent-elect B. H. 
Dixon, who took office at once. His report in October, 1891, gave the school popu- 
lation as 2,828, and the attendance as 2,050, with 127 in private schools. There were 
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sixty-seven teachers in the county and their average pay was less than $50 per month. 
There were fifty districts with thirty-nine schoolhouses, nine of which were built of 
logs. The value of school property had more than doubled, standing at $56,207. 
Royal J. Tilton was the only holder of a First Grade State Certificate. Teachers who 
attended the examinations in 1891 were Miss Anna Gunn and Miss D. Gray, R. A. 
Croxford and W. W. Hewitt, of Snohomish, J. W. George, T. H. Look, T. E. 
Ashley, J. W. Redpath, Miss A. M. Williams, Miss A. Berg, of Marysville, Fran- 
ces Webster, of Wallace, Mrs. Nelson of Getchell, Mrs. D. Teggar of Haller City, 
Pearl Coveny of Rudd, and Miss M. E. Batterson of Yew. That school teaching 
even as late as 1891 was not without its dangers is shown by the fact that when 
George Hart whipped the son of S. S. Murphine, that irate parent knocked down. 
the teacher and blacked both his eyes. 

Responding to the rapid growth of the county, the school system developed 
greatly during 1892 and 1893. District No. 59, at Arlington, was organized in 
March, 1892, with Grant, Roscoe, and Monty directors, and Dr. W. F. Oliver, 
clerk. The Silver Lake district was next organized, the directors being Hogan, 
Larimer, and Jackson, and C. T. Brewer, clerk. Miss Moran was the first teacher 
in this district, and Mattie Warren, of Sultan, the second. A new schoolhouse was 
built on the Pilchuck near Pomona Postoffice in April, and Miss Williams, who 
taught at Dean, was referred to by the Snohomish Sun as “one of the best teachers 
in the county.” Mukilteo, Arlington and Stanwood sold bonds for the erection of 
new schoolhouses; Mukilteo in the sum of $10,000; Arlington, $1,500, and Stan- 
wood, $5,000. In July, 2,688 acres of school land were sold for $52,183.57. 
The prices ran from $10 to $70 per acre. The highest price was paid by W. J. 
Rucker of Everett for 200 acres on the marsh east of Snohomish. The county was 
not free from school district troubles, and the Norman schoolhouse was destroyed 
by fire in June, 1892, together with all the children’s books and the teachers’ regis- 
ter, as the work of an incendiary. This school was also known as the Brooklyn 
school. The first teacher was Mrs. O. B. McFadden, and others were Mrs. Greg- 
ory, Miss Illman, and the ill-fated Miss Nearum. Among the families whose chil- 
dren went to school were those of Breckus, Stubb, Prestlien, Olson, Engenseth and 
Erickson. Mount Park district was organized in August, 1892, and by the end of 
the year the school population had gained 24 per cent. The first county declama- 
tory contest was held in 1892 at Snohomish, there being three first prizes of $10 
each, and $5 for the best essay on any of the subjects—temperance, true greatness, 
George Washington or Abraham Lincoln. 

1893 was also a busy year. J. N. Sinclair, who took office January 1, had 
$13,000 of school funds to apportion to the various districts, and the July appor- 
tionment amounted to $3,758. Among the new districts was the one at Lake 
Stevens, organized in January; District No. 58 on Jim Creek, organized in Feb- 
ruary, with Albert Porter, Mrs. Porter and Owen Feeley, directors, and Mrs. M. J. 
Calligan, clerk; and the Monte Cristo district in November, a two-story structure 
was built at Wallace (now Sultan) ; and the first public school at Silverton, opened 
December 12, 1893, with twelve scholars and Miss Jennie Turner as teacher. Sup- 
erintendent Sinclair divided the waring district at Norman’s, where, on account of 
the ill feeling, many would not send their children to the new schoolhouse erected 
after the old one was burned. A five-day institute was held, this being the first 
teachers’ institute held at Everett, much to the disgust of the people of Snohomish. 
Superintendent Sinclair visited the East during this year, and J. J. Sheehan, who 
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was said to have been “the only teacher to get a first-grade certificate at the last 
examination,” was appointed as deputy during his absence. He taught at Haller 
City the following winter. An association known as the Puget Schoolmasters’ 
Club was organized and held at a meeting at Everett October 21, the main feature 
of the program being an address by Professor Van Horn. 

In 1894 there was continued increase in the school population and many de- 
mands for school expanses, but there was little money, there being no apportionment 
of school funds in January, as there was not enough money to warrant it. Never- 
theless, Hartford erected a $600 schoolhouse, and Haller City built a two-story 
structure, while Monte Cristo voted a 10-mill special tax for the reopening of the 
public school and employed Mrs. W. R. Howard as teacher. Later in the year 
the Monte Cristo Townsite Company deeded an acre of land to the school district 
for the site of a new building. Marysville was unfortunate in the erection of its 
new building, as the contractor absconded with $1,813 and left the schoolhouse 
uncompleted. The school property of the county in October, 1894, was valued at 
$217,158, upon which there was a bonded indebtedness of $161,900. Nearly half 
of this indebtedness was due to the rapid growth of Everett. This indebtedness 
became very irksome and in 1896 it was announced that Lowell would have no 
school as with a bonded debt of $44,000 it took every dollar of the taxes to pay 
interest on the bond. In 1897 the free text book proposition was first voted on, 
but Trafton was the only district in which it carried. The school report for 1897 
said that out of the seventy-six districts in the county but twenty-one had increased 
their indebtedness, while fifty-five had decreased theirs. The total increase of 
warrant indebtedness was $11,924.88, and of this amount Everett alone had added 
$11,840.12. The school property of the county was valued at $200,000, and there 
were 112 teachers employed—thirty-five men at an average monthly wage of $42.40, 
and seventy-seven women at an average wage of $38.40. R. E. Friars assumed 
office as county superintendent in January, 1897, serving until August 5, 1901. He 
found that the outlying districts had great difficulty in obtaining teachers, the 
Trafton district using its share of the apportionment because it was unable to 
maintain a school for three months because it could not secure a teacher. A school 
was erected at Bryant and opened in April, 1898, with Miss Louise Strang of 
Snohomish as teacher, and by the close of 1899, according to Mr. Friars’ report, 
there were seventy-eight school districts in the county with a total enrollment of 
more than 5,500. The school apportionment for 1900 reached $12,790.82, the 
largest ever made to the county schools up to that time. A new departure in the 
school system was the creation of a county board of education appointed by the 
commissioners. The first board consisted of W. F. Street, Edmonds, Samuel 
Vestal, Snohomish, Catherine Anderson, Stanwood, R. J. Fausett, Monroe, and 
the county superintendent, Mrs. R. A. Small, as chairman. Mrs. Small was elected 
in 1901 and served until 1903. Succeeding county superintendents and their terms 
of office were as follows: Thomas Stiger, 1903-1907; Miss Eva V. Bailey (now 
Mrs. McPhall), 1907-1911; Mrs. Lizzie Jones, 1911-1915; Mrs. R. A. Small, 
1915-1917; W. F. Martin, 1917-1921; J. A. Jacobsen, 1921-1927. W. F. Martin 
was the nominee of the republican party at the primaries held in: September, 1926. 
With the dawn of the new century, pioneering in school work was almost a thing 
of the past. The county continued its liberal policy toward the schools, the chief 
feature being the consolidation of districts and the establishment of high schools, by 
which the children of the country are enabled to receive the same advantages as the 
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city dwellers. One thing which has made these high schools possible is the fine 
road system, which permits the transportation of the children at moderate cost. 
One of the first references to this transportation of pupils was in 1908, when the 
commissioners sustained the action of the superintendent, Miss Bailey, as to the 
consolidation of the districts in the vicinity of Stanwood, with the understanding 
that where necessary the pupils should be furnished transportation. There are now 
seventy-three school districts in the county, with 124 schoolhouses, 16,341 pupils 
and approximately six hundred teachers. The value of buildings and sites is in 
excess of $2,000,000, while the furniture and equipment add more than $500,000 
to the total school value. The high schools are located at logical centers of popula- 
tion, and practically every part of the county has easy access to high school facilities. 
Motor buses furnish free transportation to the pupils and there is also provision for 
free text books. In 1902 nearly $1,500,000 was expended for education in the 
county, of which sum $138,583 was for permanent improvements. The total 
expenditure is increasing yearly, keeping pace not only with the growth of popula- 
tion, but with the wider and better ideals as to what the schools should furnish the 
coming American citizens. Snohomish County is fully abreast of the times, in its 
schools as in its roads, and there are few who would have it otherwise. 


EARLY SCHOOL ON BROADWAY, EVERETT 
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CHAPTER III 
HARVEST OF THE FORESTS 


BIRTH OF THE LUMBER INDUSTRY—TULALIP MILI STARTED IN 1853— 
MAINE LUMBERMEN ACTIVE—EXPERIENCES OF A NEWCOMER—EARLY 
FINANCIAL DIFFICULTIES—BLACKMAN BROTHERS ARRIVE—CEDAR 
SHINGLE ERA BEGINS—FIRST MILL AT SNOHOMISH—FIRST LOGGING 
RAILROAD—DEATH OF A. J. POPE—LOGGING IN 1887—TIMBER INDUS- 
TRIES IN 1889—ATLANTIC SHINGLE MARKET OPENS—THE PANICKY 
YEARS 1893-96—SHINGLE MEN ORGANIZE—WEYERHAEUSER VISIT OF 
1897, 


When the white man came to Snohomish County he found in it as rich a 
heritage as nature has ever bestowed upon the brave and adventurous fortune 
seekers. There were miles upon miles of unbroken forest, the great trees rising 
in serried ranks from the level of the sea to the high peaks of the mountains. 
There were gigantic cedar that would have put the famous Gulliver to the blush 
to tell of their dimensions. There were straight, clean, towering fir trees that 
seemed to pierce the sky. Centuries had been consumed by Mother Nature in 
preparing this rich gift to civilization. The age marks of a thousand years were 
found in some of these giants of the forest. No one knows what was the 
extent of the marketable timber that stood upon the hills and valleys of Sno- 
homish County seventy-five years ago. Nature does not measure her gifts by 
dollars and cents, nor by feet and inches, but by beauty and strength and solemn 
grandeur. Measured, however, by the practical measurements of man, Snohomish 
County represented millions of wealth; free for the taking. Every nature lover 
weeps at the thought of the rape of the virgin forest, and shudders at the scenes 
of desolation and destruction which followed the course of ax and fire along the 
wooded slopes. The blackened stumps stand today like widows garbed in mourn- 
ing, faithfully guarding the graves of their dead heroes. Dante pictured the gate- 
way to Inferno in such a fashion. But the mind which rests alone upon these 
scenes closes its eyes to the glory of accomplishment. Every green field, every 
cultivated flower and plant, every one of the beautiful homes filled with happy, 
contented and prosperous people; every school, every church, every comfort, every 
luxury which the people of this county enjoy today, was the gift of the woods; 
no, not of the woods alone, but of them combined with the industry and ingenuity, 
the toil and sweat and blood of as hardy and as adventurous a band of men as 
ever went forth to conquer a wilderness. Throughout the world these joint prod- 
ucts of man and nature have gone to-add to the sum of human happiness. On 
all the seven seas, in every part of the navigable globe, the products of Snohomish 
County have been carried; oftentimes in vessels built from her forests, and 
many times with sails straining gallantly from the matchless spars cut from Sno- 
homish hillsides. If it were impossible for the pioneer to estimate the billions of 
feet which the primeval forest of Snohomish County contained, it is just as im- 
possible, today, to estimate the warmth and shelter which these same forests have 
provided for the homes of men. 
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The story of how these forests were transmuted into fields and homes and 
industries and education and culture and all the refinements of modern civiliza- 
tion is an epic tale of brave adventure worthy of a Homer. The riches of the 
famed Count of Monte Cristo were a mere bagatelle as compared with the wealth 
which the forests of Snohomish County gave to the American people. But while 
this gift was free for the taking, the taking demanded such toil and hardship as 
has fallen to the lot of but few communities. For, after all, the gifts of nature 
are not free. There is a law of compensation which is never repealed, amended, 
or relaxed. He, who would win, must work; he who would know ease, must 
endure toil, he who would rejoice. must suffer. And, so we find that the course 
of the great industry upon which all the wealth and prosperity of Snohomish 
County is founded has been marked at every turn with failures as well as with 
successes and that its past is strewn with the maimed bodies and souls of men, 
and with broken hearts. 

Snohomish County was doubly generous to the pioneer woodsman. She not 
only provided a forest unsurpassed in wealth, but she offered great rivers to carry 
the forest to the sea. It was not only the best timber the world had ever seen, 
but it was the most accessible timber the lumberman has ever found; and at the 
mouth of the river was safe harbor where the largest ships might come in perfect 
safety to carry the product unto every clime. 


BIRTH OF LUMBER INDUSTRY 


In spite of these great advantages the timber industry in Snohomish County 
developed slowly. None of the earliest mills of Puget Sound were located within 
her borders. These were located at Seattle, Port Gamble, Port Ludlow, Port 
Blakely and Utsaladdy, and Snohomish County seems to have been regarded 
solely as a great reservoir of supply, and the industry here was, for years, almost 
entirely confined to logging. The very earliest mills on Puget Sound were located 
where water power was available. It was Tumwater which founded Olympia. 
Bellingham had its birth in Whatcom Falls. Ali of these mills were started within 
a short period; the Tumwater mill not much before 1850, the Yesler mill in 1851, 
Whatcom mill in 1852. 


TULALIP MILL STARTED IN 1853 


In reality, Snohomish County was but very little behind them as to the erection 
of a mill, for in 1853, John Gould and Peter Goutre established a mill at Tulalip 
and maintained it in successful operation until it was purchased from them by the 
Government, following the Mukilteo treaty with the Indians in 1855. This Tulalip 
mill was one of the very first mills in the Pacific Northwest. It was admirably 
located, with access to the sea and near the mouth of the river which was, for years, 
the great logging highway. This Indian treaty made by Governor Stevens was 
doubtless the very best thing that could have been done to insure the peaceful settle- 
ment of this entire region. But the question must arise in the mind of any student 
of local history as to whether, if this private enterprise had not been wiped out bv 
the Government, a city of pretentions would not have arisen at the mouth of the 
Snohonush River many years before the City of Everett was dreamed of, and 
again, whether, if such a settlement had been allowed to take its natural course, 
the great metropolis of the Northwest might not have been at the mouth of the 
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river which leads directly from the mountain passes over which the transcon- 
tinental railroaa, weie forced to make their way, instead of at the much less favor- 
able location at Seattle. This is all conjecture but the fate of nations and the 
destiny of dynasties have often been changed by no less weighty things. This 
Indian treaty also served to concentrate the Indians at the mouth of the Snohomish 
River, and in its vicinity, and while these Indians proved to be friendly, their 
attitude at that time was not absolutely known, nor had their friendship been 
fully tested. It is not at all improbable that this fact retarded the settlement and 
development of Snohomish County, for while there were a number of settlers on 
Whidbey Island and Utsaladdy at the mouth of the Stillaguamish River, which be- 
came well known for its lumber mill, there is no record of activities in Snohomish 
County from the date of the purchase of the Tulalip mill by the Government until 
about 1860. Samuel Hancock explored the Snohomish River in 1849, the volun- 
teers under Colonel Ebey built the Fort Ebey, and other forts, a number of miles 
beyond the forks of the Snohomish, but the record of their expedition makes no 
mention of logging operations, and they brought the first oxen that are known 
to have been used in the county. The City of Snohomish was located, not be- 
cause it was in the midst of logging operations, but because it was thought that 
it would be profitable to establish a ferry where the proposed military road crossed 
the Snohomish River. Nevertheless, there must have been logging camps near 
the mouth of the Snohomish in the late fifties, but they were conducted more as 
expeditions sent out from such points as Port Gamble, Port Ludlow or Utsaladdy 
and had no permanent character and were not identified as Snohomish interests. 
The fact that Morris H. Frost, who was a custom house officer at Port Town- 
send, decided that a trading post might profitably be opened at Point Elliott and 
that he called the attention of J. D. Fowler, who was conducting a hotel on 
Whidbey Island, to this business opening and persuaded him to enter a part- 
nership and to establish a store and saloon at this place, which Frost named Muk- 
ilteo, is proof that there must have been white men as well as Indians in the 
vicinity whose demands they sought to supply. This was the second settlement in 
Snohomish County, counting that of Gould and Goutre at Tulalip as the first. The 
collapse of the Fraser River gold excitement left many stranded miners who made 
their way down the coast as best they could, finding employment wherever possi- 
ble. One of these men we know was. Martin Getchell, a man who was learned in 
the woodcraft of the State of Maine. He took part in the gold rush of 1858, 
returned through this county, worked as a logger, and was one of the party who 
helped to do what little of clearing there was done, when Ferguson and Cady 
made their location in 1860. John Elwell was another who was in this region in 
1858. He remained but little more than a year, and returned to his native Maine, 
only to make this county his home again in 1872. 


MAINE LUMBERMEN ACTIVE 


The earliest logger whose name was permanently identified with the history of 
lumber industry of Snohomish County was Eugene D. Smith. He also hailed 
from the State of Maine and came to Puget Sound in 1858, working in logging 
camps around Port Gamble. Having accumulated some savings, he bought an 
interest in a logging outfit owned by Otis Wilson, and they began logging just 
north of Edmonds at a point called Brown’s Bay. In the summer of 1863 they 
changed the scene of their operation to the vicinity of Lowell, a place with which 
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his name has ever since been associated as its founder and chief citizen for many 
years. This partnership continued until 1865, when Smith sold his interest and 
embarked upon an unsuccessful mining venture in the Coeur d’Alene district. He 
soon returned to Lowell, however, and became the chief factor in the logging oper- 
ations near the mouth of the river. Tamlin Elwell was with his father in 1858 
and returned in 1863, carrying out a logging contract for the Puget Mill Company 
of Port Gamble. Another important early arrival was Joseph E. Getchell, who 
came from Maine via the Horn in 1864 and joined his brother at Lowell. Still 
another was John H. Hilton, who entered the employ of Brown and Foster on 
Brown's Bay just below Mukilteo. This camp is spoken of as “one of the oldest 
in the county,” but the date of its establishment is not given. This camp was 
moved in the fall of 1865 to a point about midway between Mukilteo and Everett. 
Hilton left Snohomish County in 1866 and returned in 1869 to remain perma- 
nently. A sketch of his life tells that he drove logs on the Pilchuck River with 
Alexander Ross, George Robinson, and a man named Pullen. Not being satished 
with conditions, he rolled his blankets and went to Cadyville, where he purchased 
supplies at the Ferguson store and then found employment at Eugene Smith's 
camp near the present site of Marysville. In 1870 he located at Lowell, taking 
a homestead on what is now the townsite of Everett, in 1872. Later he was a 
merchant at Snohomish. W. B. Sinclair came to the county in 1864, opening a 
store at Cadyville and thus being one of the founders of Snohomish City. He 
built the Toppy, one of the first boats on the river. His early trade was largely 
with such loggers as Hilton. With him came Isaac Ellis, who had charge of a 
logging camp for Phinney & Hawke on the Pilchuck. Robert Hughes was one of 
the many young Englishmen who left the service of the sea ‘“without leave” from 
Victoria. In the summer of 1864, he worked in a logging camp on Ebey Slough. 


EXPERIENCES OF A NEWCOMER 


William Whitfield came in the year 1865, following almost in the footsteps 
of Robert Hughes. On June 22, 1864, he shipped on the bark Knight Bruce at 
Liverpool for a voyage to Victoria, where he arrived December 24, after a voyage 
around the Horn of six months and two days. Together with four other sailors 
Whitfield, then a lad of eighteen, commandeered a boat, and by rowing all night 
they managed to cross the Straits of Juan de Fuca and reach Port Angeles, where 
a friendly lighthouse keeper restored their spirits with hot coffee and agreed to 
return the boat to its owner. The men started on foot through the wilderness 
to obtain employment. The older men easily found work in the logging camp, 
but Whitfield was thought to be too young and too slight for the heavy work 
of the logging camp. He finally got work on the ranches of J. B. Roberts and 
Alex Rollins at Dungeness, where he remained until the following April. With 
$40 gold as his accumulated wages, he went on foot to Port Ludlow and there in 
front of the crude store he met a kindly gentleman, who asked him many ques- 
tions and gave him much good advice, but had no employment to offer him. This 
man was A. A. Phinney, head of the Port Ludlow lumbering enterprise and at 
that time one of the wealthiest and most influential lumbermen on the Sound. He 
was kind to the young man, told the cook to feed him well, and gave him lodgings. 
Later he gave him a note of introduction to McLane & Jewett, whose camp was 
located on the Tulalip reservation. Whitfield came on the sloop Caswell and landed 
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at Mukilteo, his first meeting with Snohomish County people being at the Frost 
& Fowler store. There was no means of communication between Mukilteo and 
Tulalip and he walked around the beach to the little store of Preston Bros., on the 
south bank of the Snohomish near its mouth. Here he found the proprietor and 
a logger deep in a game of black jack, from which they tore themselves and 
secured an Indian who took Whitfield in his canoe to the McLane & Jewett camp, 
where he delivered his note and was given employment. He remained at this camp 
for two years, later working in the woods for the Puget Mill Company and other 
concerns until 1869, when he made a voyage to Australia and New Zealand. This 
work took him to different parts of the lower Snohomish Valley, and he tells that 
in 1866 when he made his first trip to the store at Snohomish there were four 
logging camps between Tulalip and the county seat. The trail, as he described it, 
was wide enough for one ox to be Jead through it, and 1t wound about interminably, 
dodging the big trees and the sloughs as best it could. A third man who came 
via the Underground Railway from Victoria was Henry Spurrell, who after work- 
ing three years at Utsaladdy, came to Snohomish County 1n 1866, working for two 
years in the logging camp of J. Berry, after which he followed the example of 
many others and became a rancher, instead of a logger. 

About the only authentic record throwing any side lights upon logging opera- 
tions in Snohomish County during the ‘60s comes from the county records, and 
these, unfortunately, are more apt to tell of the liens and mortgages and mishaps 
than of the successes and accomplishments. The first entry on the county record 
having to do with the logging business, is a mortgage filed October 31, 1863, and 
given by David Livingston to C. E. Richards of Whatcom to secure a note of 
$1,200 bearing interest at 2 per cent a month. The property mortgaged included 
160 acres with mill machinery, and buildings “where he is now erecting a saw- 
mill known as the Snohomish mills.” This document was witnessed by Samuel 
Coombs and L. B. Wyckoff. The second item was dated February 8, 1864, and 
entered on record June 20, 1864. It was an assignment by Jacob Sommers, T. 
Craney, and C. J. Noyes representing the “Sta-lah-ha-mish” Log Driving Com- 
pany. This entry is noteworthy, as it contains what is probably the earliest form 
for Stillaguamish. Under date of February 24, 1864, M. L. Drew, A. S. Miller, 
and William Clendenning (Clendenning was at one time a partner of W. B. 
Sinclair in the store at Snohomish) assigned to Andrew J. Pope all rights of the 
Snohomish and Skykomish Log Driving Company, which had been chartered by 
the Legislature January 5, 1864 to remove obstacles and drive logs on these rivers. 
This assignment does not seem to have been complete, for in September of the 
same year Drew and Miller assigned their interests in the same company to A. J. 
Pope, William Talbott, and Cyrus Walker for a consideration of $550. These 
are the first mentions in the annals of Snohomish County of A. J. Pope, and 
his associates, who formed the powerful Puget Mill Company. 


EARLY FINANCIAL DIFFICULTIES 


An early business transaction was when Henry McClurg of Tualco bonded 
land at a junction of the Skykomish and Snoqualmie rivers to W. H. Frost and 
J. D. Fowler at $10 per acre on November 1, 1862. This bond was not placed 
on record until September, 1864, when it was assumed by William H. Wale. In 
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November, 1864, James Kenneda (his mark) filed on a claim “beginning one- 
half mile north of a cedar tree blazed on four sides about twenty yards east 
from the military trail, or nearly one-half mile from the Ellis log camp going 
up the Pilchuck.” Francis Ray filed on an adjoining claim on the same day. 
The earliest authentic record of logging on the Stillaguamish is the statement that 
Thomas Runnels began logging on the slough later known as the Jack Irvine 
Slough, in 1865, selling his camp three years later to S. G. Record. James Duvall 
logged with Runnels in 1866, later logging on the Snoqualmie and giving his 
name to the town of Duvall. On February 25, 1865, James Widdoes sold his 
timber and campsite on the Snohomish River between the C. D. McDonald and 
Preston Bros., to Foster and Company for $175. The story of the financial 
embarrassment, which was often the lot of the early loggers, is shown by a 
record dated June 10, 1865, when Gardner Goodridge in consideration of Free- 
man & Cranny of Utsaladdy paying all wages due workmen, transferred to them 
all interests in his logging camp and all “impertinences” thereto, including nine 
oxen, yokes, chains, hooks, axes, shovels, cookhouse, provisions, and ox feed, 
located at the mouth of the Skagit River. In 1866, disaster overtook the promu- 
nent firm of Phinney & Hawke at Port Ludlow. The first sign of this appears 
on the county record of January 29, when for $20,000 they sold all their lands 
in Jefferson, Island, Snohomish, Kitsap, and King counties to William B. Bowin 
and John S. Doe of San Francisco, and all equipment, including 100 yoke of 
oxen and the schooner Page, to the same parties for $35,000. The schooner 
Dublin and its cargo were not included. Less than a week later the record shows 
that A. A. Phinney and W. F. Hawke gave a mortgage to Isaac C. Ellis for 
$5,976, the security being the logging camp on the Pilchuck, 500,000 feet of saw 
logs, nine oxen and camp equipment. On the same day a judgment against Phin- 
ney was entered by Cyrus Walker for $4,413. There was a rush of creditors, 
Daniel W. Holmes filing a lien on logs, spars and timbers and Elisha Allen filing 
a lien on work cattle at Ellis camp, for $1,300, due from Amos Phinney & Com- 
pany. In June, 1866, the creditors of Phinney & Company gave their power of 
attorney to Isaac C. Ellis to sell the logs belonging to the company and divide 
the proceeds. The next lumbermen to get into trouble were Lawrence Trenour 
and Thomas Cranny against whom the Bank of British Columbia obtained a 
judgment for over $900 in June, 1866. Among the other transactions of this 
period, and they are of interest in fixing names, dates and locations, are the 
following: 

January 9, 1866—Legislative act incorporating the Snohomish City Mill Com- 
pany. Signed by Edward Eldridge, speaker of the House, January 9; by Harvey 
JX. Hines, president of the council, January 10, and by Governor William Pick- 
ering, January 16, 1866. The company was empowered to locate and construct 
a mill ‘at or near the mouth of a small creek on the north bank of the Snohomish 
River, and on the land claim now held by E. C. Ferguson.” Those named to 
receive stock subscriptions were Clark Ferguson, W. B. Sinclair, M. L. King, 
John Harvey, E. C. Ferguson and Charles Short. The capital was fixed at 
$30,000 in shares of $25 each. Stock subscriptions failed to materialize in suffi- 
cient amounts and this proposed mill was not built. | 

September 8, 1866—James Long sells to Thomas J. Bruce, oxen, saw logs, 
boat and claim on log slough near the mouth of the Snohomish for $2,000. 
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February 14, 1867—Norris and Hardin dissolve partnership, Hardin trans- 
ferring his interest in the McClurg claim to William Norris. 

November 3, 1868—W. B. Sinclair sells to Low & Company log camp on the 
Pilchuck, store, book accounts, etc., for $1,360. Tow & Company agreeing to pay 
Sinclair’s debts, amounting to $1,037. 

May 14, 1869—Roberts and Fortman file their log mark which is attested by 
W. G. Bradley, auditor, and Clark Ferguson, deputy. 

May 15, 1869—A. Low & Company sell one team of eight oxen with yoke 
chains to J. A. Swim for $1,100 cash. 

June 30, 1869—Henry C. Hale sub-Indian agent, Tulalip Reservation, sells 
to Capt. John Cosgrove 400,000 feet of logs “now in lower camp, in which John 
Barker is foreman, on Tulalip Reservation, for $1,700. If not 400,000 feet in 
raft, Hale agrees to make up the deficiency by July 10, 1869.” 

November 6, 1869—C. H. Preston mortgages twelve head of work cattle to 
secure a note of $97.75. : 

March 8, 1870—LeBallister and Kellogg give mortgage for $2,500 to G. O. 
Haller of Coupeville for oxen, merchandise, and wages furnished. 

February 28, 1871—Eugene Smith mortgages all of his logging outfit, etc., 
including two booms of logs, eighty-five spars, 425,000 thousand feet of logs, etc., to 
Martin Getchell for $3,000. Smith and Mary, his wife, also sell 166 acres to 
Getchell for $400. | 

March 20, 1871—A. H. Sam (his mark) files a lien on logs owned by E. D. 
Smith for labor at $35 per month. Sam made affidavit that from January 8 to 
March 4 he had received $27 and that the sum of $36 was due him. Morris Cough- 
lin, John Peters, D. W. Holmes, Joseph Getchel! also filed and the Puget Mull 
Company secured an attachment against Smith for $7,531.67. This document was 
attested by Benjamin F. Stretch, sheriff, and Joseph Comstock, probate judge. It 
is a pleasure to note that all these claims against Eugene Smith were satisfied of 
record by June 13, 1874, and they simply show the sudden changes of fortune 
which came to the loggers of the early days. 

November 3, 1871—C. E. McLane of Port Ludlow conveys all his log and spar 
camps on the Snohomish and 150,000 feet of logs at Priest Point to Alexander 
McLane for $424.89. 

January 24, 1872—F. S. Dunbar sells fir lumber on his claim to M. L. Wright 
for $200, the lumber to be cut within one year and the sale including the use of 
ground for logging camp for four years. This claim was in section 14, township 
29-4. By far the most important transaction shown in the records of this time was 
that fled on May 24, 1872, recording the sale of 15,100 acres of land to the 
Puget Mill Company by the board of commissioners of university lands, for 
$22,651. This sale was actually made September 16, 1863, to Andrew J. Pope and 
Wilham C. Talbot, composing the Puget Mill Company. It was done under au- 
thority of an act of Congress, July 17, 1854, by which lands were set aside for the 
use and benefit of the university. By an act of the territorial Legislature dated 
January 11, 1861, Daniel Bagley, John Webster and Edward Carr of King County 
were named as the board of commissioners, Daniel Bagley being made president of 
the board on February 22, 1861. This would make the price of the lands about 
$1.50 an acre and was the foundation of the Puget Mill Company, which was the 
controlling interest in the logging and lumber industries of the Sound for many 
years. 
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The year 1872 was notable in the industry for the coming of two other impor- 
tant factors—John Elwell and his sons, all experienced Maine woodsmen, returned 
to Snohomish County and began a business career, which lasted for many years; 
and Blackman Bros., who were perhaps the most constructive forces in the early 
history of the industry in Snohomish County, appeared on the scene. There were 
three of these brothers, all of whom had odd and unforgettable names. They were 
EYhanan, Hyreanus, and Alanson. They came from Bradley, Me., and were the 
sons of woodsmen. Before coming here they had been associated for seven years 
in the lumber business in their native town. They first landed at Fort Gamble and 
next worked for E. D. Smith in the camps near Lowell. In the spring of 1875 
they opened a camp of their own on the shores of Blackman Lake, where they 
operated for nine years. They were bold, resourceful, and sagacious business men. 
They knew every phase of the logging and mill business, both as it was carried on 
in the East and on Puget Sound. They met many ups and downs of fortune but 
their energy and determination were such as to overcome all its difficulties. They 
contributed more to improve the methods of logging than any other three men who 
ever operated in this territory. They were the fathers of the shingle industry, 
introducing the first shingle machine and doing much to bring the excellence of the 
cedar shingle to the attention of eastern buyers. The modern logging railroad is 
the direct descendant of the maple rails, which Blackman Bros. were the first to 
use. Alanson was the oldest of the three, having been born in 1840. He was the 
mechanical genius of this remarkable trio and was the patentee of the famous 
logging truck, and with his brother, Elhanan, was the inventor of the tripper shingle 
machine. Elhanan, next in years, seems to have been the best of the three as a camp 
and mill operator. Hyrcanus, the youngest, was more of a bookish nature, had 
been a school teacher, may be termed as accountant of the firm and was the one 
who took the largest part in politics, serving as mayor of Snohomish and as a 
member of the territorial Legislature. ‘They were among the few operators at that 
early day who did not engage in the liquor traffic as a part of their business. It is 
the purpose here. however, merely to introduce the characters in this great drama 
of the woods and to let their own acts develop the plot and tell the story. 

It is not until the advent of the newspaper that one is able to gather those 
personal details which clothe records and statistics with flesh and blood. The 
Northern Star began publication in January, 1876; during the three years and a 
half of its existence one is given many glimpses not only of their business transac- 
tions, but of their work and play, and these not alone of the principals and owners, 
but of that great army of laboring men, whose work was perhaps the hardest, most 
fatiguing and dangerous of any ever performed by a like number of men in any 
field of labor. The working hours of the camp were from before dawn until the 
night had closed. Until recent years, the men were expected to furnish their own 
blankets and bedding. The berth built against the wall and the sack of hay or straw 
was the lodging furnished. Often the fare was worse than poor. There are numer- 
ous instances where the men left camp in a body in protest against the quality of 
the food. The work was extra hazardous. Death by fallen trees or by drowning 
when the drives down the river were on were of frequent occurrence. The man 
who worked long in the woods without having their mark placed upon him by 
some maiming of his body was an exception, not the rule. These men played as 
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hard as they worked, and their play was just as rough and boisterous. They drank, 
and at times they got drunk. They gambled whenever they had opportunity and 
cash. Every town and every camp catered to and rather encouraged their vices. 
The camp’s store and saloon was counted on by many operators to reduce their wage 
bill and many a lumberjack found that at the end of the season he had but little 
money coming to him. In the towns there were open saloons, open gambling, and 
open houses of prostitution. As a rule, the lumberman who got into trouble at any 
of these places had but little chance to secure justice, for he was regarded as legiti- 
mate prey, and the authorities and the saloon element too often worked hand in 
hand. If the logger failed to give up his money voluntarily, over the bar or across 
the gaming table, he was “rolled,” which was a pleasing euphemism for being 
knocked on the head and robbed. The logger who went to town usually expected 
to get back to camp “broke.” He was seldom disappointed. What he wanted was 
to get as much so-called fun for his money as possible, and if he did this, he 
accepted a broken head and a flat pocketbook good-naturedly and got his money's 
worth in the long run by his enjoyment in recounting his adventures. He settled 
his disputes with his hands and hoofs. There were no Marquis of Queensbury 
rules, and a fight meant that somebody got badly whipped. But the logger had 
many virtues. He worked hard and took joy in his work, of which he was very 
proud. There was no effort to “limit production,” and a logging crew would work 
harder to make a record than for any amount of wages. They became very skillful. 
Many of their skidways were real engineering feats. It was a common saying that 
a man could drive a nail with the fallen tree, and this was not an exaggeration. 
They took their lives in their hands with each day’s work, and they learned to 
rely on each other and thus developed almost perfect team work. They were, 
almost without exception, honest men. Beyond their sprees and their disputes 
among themselves, they committed few crimes. They had the greatest respect for 
a good woman and such were perfectly safe in their hands. A large majority of 
the successful ranchers, business men, and lumber operators of the county worked 
in the woods at some time in their career and were graduates of the school of the 
ax. While in the later years logging camps became extensive and rather expensive 
affairs requiring considerable capital, in the earliest days, when timber was com- 
paratively free, a logging camp might consist of not more than one or two men, 
and it was wonderful what they accomplished with an ax, a wedge, and a peavy as 
their only tools. Selecting their force victim on the hillside by some stream, they 
felled it so accurately that it laid in just the desired position to be wedged and 
jacked into the water. Naturally, as the river banks were stripped, and logs had to 
be moved a greater distance, more extensive operations were necessary, and what 
may be termed “placer” logging gave place to “quartz mining” for the timbered 
treasure. Another division of the work was that of driving the logs. This also 
required great skill and daring. It, too, was at first done by the individual loggers, 
usually, almost necessarily, done codperatively at times of high water. Priest Point, 
off the Tulalip reservation at the mouth of the Snohomish River, was the great 
point of assemblage and the clearing house from which the logs were rafted to the 
various mills. Priest Point took its name from the fact that it was at one time the 
location of an Indian school instituted by Rev. Father E. C. Chirouse. At times 
millions of feet of logs were assembled here, and one of the great sources of loss 
was when, by storm or freshet, these logs were carried to sea. Later this work of 
driving was carried on by men who devoted themselves entirely to that branch of 
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the business. ‘There were then four distinct angles or interests in the lumber busi- 
ness. There were the workmen, the owners of the logging outfits, the boom drivers, 
and the mills. The mill men were almost without exception in the logging business 
also. each of these interests had its own special grievances and problems. The 
workmen had to contend with long hours, poor food, and bad quarters. The log- 
vers were faced at times by prices which made all their work unprofitable, and they 
also took great risks of fire and flood. The mill men were apparently in best posi- 
‘tion. They largely fixed prices and their employees’ scaled and graded the logs, 
thus determining the price to be paid, and from this the logger had no appeal. The 
mill man was, however, confronted by general market conditions and the state of 
the times, and his fire hazard was also very great, so that in spite of his supposedly 
favorable position the record shows the long list of failures as well as a few 
successes. 


CEDAR SHINGLE ERA BEGINS 


Until 1885 shingle making was done by hand and was the favorite home occupa- 
tion of every rancher, especially during the long winter evenings. For years the 
shingle was almost the only article of export from Snohomish County farms, and 
it was the one thing which could be counted on for ready cash. ‘The shingle was to 
the Sound what wampum was to the Indians. With the introduction of the shingle 
machine the industry was revolutionized. But as the machinery was not compli- 
cated or expensive, its use was not confined to large mills and there were and are 
today a large number of small plants throughout the county. The fine wearing 
qualities of the cedar shingle finally became known throughout the country, and it 
became justly popular everywhere, creating a demand which seemed unlimited. 
During the hard times from 1893 to 1898 building operations almost ceased through- 
out the country and the lumber interest suffered heavily. Instead of erecting new 
buildings people were forced to repair old buildings and to reroof their houses. 
Thus the shingle again came into its own and during these years it was the life 
preserver to Puget Sound. But again it was overdone. Shingle mills sprang up 
like mushrooms. Car famines added to the difficulty and prices were depressed far 
below any margin of profit. In this way a large portion of the great cedar forests 
were sacrificed at a loss. Nevertheless, they provided bread and butter at a time 
of great need. It was not until the dawning of the twentieth century that the 
business became concentrated and the stupendous modernized plants which we have 
today became possible. With this came better hours and better relations with labor 
and a more solid basis of prosperity for the entire industry. 

The details of this change and development are full of interest. By 1874 log- 
ging had long been developed on the Stillaguamish and it had become a formidable 
rival of the Snohomish Valley. Working about a half mile from the point where 
Runnels began logging on the Stillaguamish in 1874, J. S. Record, with eight ox 
teams, established a record in July, 1874, when he put 700,000 feet of logs into the 
Stilaguamish River in twenty-two working days. The annals of lumbering during 
these years are full of these accounts of good work done and of the monster logs 
produced. Mention of the gigantic Snohomish County “toothpicks” has never 
failed to draw a glad smile from a Snohomish County audience or Snohomish 
County readers. The newspapers frequently commented upon these feats of the 
camp and these monarchs of the forest. As these comments were concerning the 
exceptional, they are worth preserving in the annals of the lumber industry of the 
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county. In June, 1876, mention was made that Elwell and son at their Sno- 
qualmie camp had felled a tree 200 feet in height ; the first log was twenty-two feet 
long and seventy-six inches in diameter. Three similar logs were cut from the same 
tree, the top of which was spoiled in the fall. In 1877 boast was made of the curly 
maple, part of which had been sent to San Francisco and part used for the bar top 
at the Riverside Hotel and a table top of the Masonic Lodge at Snohomish. This 
maple was cut on R. D. Hilton’s place and sawed at the Bennett and Witter mill. 
In December, 1877, mention is again made of the product of the Elwell camp on 
the Snoqualmie. The item said “300,000 feet of spars and long timbers were run 
by Snohomish this week. They were from 50 to 125 feet long and were the finest 
lot which ever went down the river. They came from the Elwell camp.” The 
paper further comments, “The Elwell family is the largest family in business on 
the river. John Elwell, Jr., runs a camp on the Skykomish, and the senior Elwell 
is a member of the logging firm of Getchell and Elwell on the Snoqualmie. Besides 
these camps, in which the family has an émterest, Tamlin Elwell has an outfit 
for running logs and Walter Elwell does the outside business for the camp on the. 
Snoqualmie.” In May, 1878, it was reported that there were over 2,000,000 feet 
of logs in the boom at the mouth of the Duwamish, the largest amount ever boomed 
there at one time. 160,000 feet of these logs belong to George Brackett, and in 
Tune of the same year appears the statement that “eastern men are surprised at the 
size of our trees and the width of the lumber. Three boards on J. Rucker’s porch 
make a width of eleven feet six inches, and although split by hand, the floor is as 
smooth as if sawed and planed." In May, 1882, we find that “in fourteen working 
days of April, Hamilton and Morrison, on the Sultan, put 350,000 feet of logs in 
the water, the best day's record being 45,800 feet. .\ month later it was reported 
that the Puget Mill Company at Utsaladdy cut 165,000 feet of lumber in a day, this 
being the largest amount ever done on the Sound, in proportion to the size of the 
mill and the number of employees. This mill had been put in repair by Supt. Cyrus 
Walker in 1878, and Utsaladdy was an important point, with a hotel and a stor= 
operated by B. L. Martin, who moved there from La Conner. The record log 
reported in 1885 was a twenty-four foot fir log ninety-six inches in diameter at the 
large end and eighty inches at the small end. Joe Muscereau claimed to the bess 
log driver at that time, when in ten days and with five men he boomed out 10,- 
000,000 feet of logs from Duvall’s sheer boom and ran them to Priest Point. This 
was part of the Snoqualmie drive and was said to be the finest ever on the river. 
In 1887 it was boasted that more logs had been cut in Snohomish County than in 
any other county on the Sound, and mention is made of the “toothpick” 154 feet 
long, fifty-six inches at the butt and twenty-eight inches at the top, which was taken 
out of Blackman Bros. camp, towed to Blakeley and shipped to the California State 
fair at San Francisco. Jasper Sill’s camp claimed the Stillaguamish record in 1887, 
putting 141,115 feet of logs into the water from 6 o’clock to 6 o'clock of one day 
with fifteen men and ten oxen. Many of the logs were sixty inches in diameter 
and all were cut, sawed, and swamped in the one day. John Gowen was the team- 
ster. On July 1, 1887, Jasper Sill’s crew on the Stillaguamish put 144,000 feet of 
logs into the water with an ox team, a record which has hardly been beaten in the 
Sound basin. From the Skykomish in 1888 Mann & Taylor’s camp claimed dis- 
tinction for a log twenty-four feet long and seventy-three inches in diameter at the 
small end, this tree making 7,224 feet of lumber. The log drive made in December, 
1888, of 22,000,000 feet was said at that time to be the largest ever made on the 
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river. The prize log of 1889 was a fir sawed at Tacoma, from the Snohomish 
River. It was 110 feet long, eighty-two inches at the butt and fifty-three inches in 
diameter at the top, and sawed over 10,000 feet. These are doubtless but a few of 
the accomplishments and but a small number of the giant logs, but these references 
serve to show the spirit of pride and rivalry in workmanship which existed and to 
explain why the lumbermen of the East were astounded at the magnificent produc- 
tion from the forests of Puget Sound. 

Market quotations on lumber products in January, 1876, were as follows: 
Shingles, $2 per thousand; ship knees, 40 to 50 cents per inch; logs, $5 per thou- 
sand; hewn timbers, 10 cents per foot. Oxen were also quoted at from $150 to 
$200. The logging business was brisk; six camps were reported on the Stilla- 
guamish, employing fifty men and fifty oxen. Laighton & Mercereau ran four 
booms of logs containing 500,000 feet from Snohomish City in 1876. Two booms 
from the Mill’s camp on Ebey Slough contained 600,000 feet and one from Mo- 
watt’s camp 300,000 feet. This was a new firm of log runners and comment 
was made that prior to this time and since 1864 Hugh Ross had been the only 
regular log runner on the river and had practically controlled the business. Cranny 
of the Utsaladdy mill went into bankruptcy in February, 1876, and his mills, steam- 
ers, and equipment were placed in the hands of the United States marshal. In 
March, 1877, this property was sold to the Puget Mill Company for $35,000, after 
which it was enlarged and reequipped throughout and became one of the most 
important mills on the Sound. But while the Utsaladdy mill failed, others were 
pushing on and establishing new enterprises. Blackman Bros., who made their 
start in 1875, were showing great energy and enterprise in developing their camp 
on the Pilchuck, and they built a logging railway out from Snohomish City, using 
fir rails with maple caps. Another new enterprise was the Bennett & Witter mill 
at Glenwild on the Pilchuck River. 


FIRST MILL AT SNOHOMISH 


This was the first lumber mill in the vicinity of Snohomish City. Work began 
on it in 1876 and it was in operation by the close of that year. It had a capacity 
of 10,000 per day and was located near several logging camps on the Pilchuck. 
The first board sawed at this mill was donated to the Athenaeum building at Sno- 
homish and the first order for lumber was placed by Lot Wilbur and hauled to 
town by James Masterson. Snohomish took great pride in this great mill and in 
January, 1877, 1t was purchased by E. C. Ferguson and his father-in-law, H. D. 
Morgan. They soon added a planer and were able to furnish the lumber for the 
fine new residences which the three Blackman brothers erected for themselves in 
May, 1877. A new saw and other machinery was added in June, and a local news- 
paper commented “the best, clear cedar lumber ever seen in this county was cut 
at this mill.” By August the mill was running day and night and substantial 
improvements were being made to the dam. This business prospered and in March, 
1878, still further improvements were made, and it was stated that “about twelve 
white men and a gang of Chinamen are now at work on the main ditch.” The new 
flume was completed in April, and through the enterprise of E. C. Ferguson a 
plank road, the first in Snohomish County, was constructed from Snohomish City 
to the mill. Ferguson sold his interest in March, 1879, to J. D. Morgan, and the 
business was conducted under the name of H. D. Morgan & Son until 1883, when 
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B. H. Morgan bought his father’s interest and it was known as Morgan Bros. Mill. 
A sash and door factory was added at this time, the first sash being manufactured 
October 24+, 1883. The following year the manufacture of furniture was begun. 
During the late ’70s a most important logging interest into the vicinity of Sno- 
homish was that of Blackman Bros. Their camps on Blackman’s Lake were among 
the largest and best managed in the county. They opened a general store at Sno- 
homish which did a large business, built the finest homes in the city, and prospered 
mightily. It was not until 1881, however, that they became known through the 
Sound country as the inventors of new machinery which was eventually to revolu- 
tionize the logging industry. 


FIRST LOGGING RAILROAD 


They patented a large truck which ran on wooden rails and which was designed 
to take the place of the skidway ; one team of mules thus being able to do the work 
of eight yoke of oxen. They next applied the use of steam to this truck, and it 
thus became the forerunner of the logging railway of today. They also used the 
first donkey engine used in this county in the logging business. Other loggers were 
quick to take advantage of this invention and soon more than thirty of these outfits 
made by Blackman Bros. were in use throughout the Sound. One of these wooden 
railroads was installed at the Pillchuck camp in 1882, as there is a note to the effect 
that the steamer Nellie towed 17,000 feet of maple rails up the river for that pur- 
pose. In the fall of 1882 the Blackman Bros. made plans for their first sawmill 
and secured ground below the old Stretch wharf at Snohomish for that purpose. 
W. F. Eddy was the mill man in charge of the erection of this plant, which was 
built on piles on the right bank of the river. It was well equipped to have a capacity 
of 15,000 feet per day. It was also planned for the addition of a grist mill at a 
later day and the patent trucks, twenty of which were then in use, were to be built 
there. Under the firm name of Blackman & Howard, operations had been opened 
at Mukilteo in 1883, and one of these steam trucks with wooden tracks was used 
there, and it was reported that it ‘did good work on a grade of one in nine.” The 
mill was in operation by July, 1883, and it was noted that whereas a few months 
before Blackman Bros. had been shipping tumber from Seattle they were now 
shipping it to Seattle. In May, 1885, Blackman Bros. were working two crews at 
Beacher Lake and getting out 50,000 feet of logs daily. A fire started by Isaac 
Cathcart to clear his stock range in .\ugust, 1885, got out of control and burned the 
logging outfit of Blackman Bros. on Lake Beacher. The loss was complete and the 
crew and teams had a narrow escape, thirty men being thrown out of employment. 
This was the first of the disastrous fires which caused great losses to this firm. 
Ilowever, they were not dismayed by fire and at their Snohomish mill they installed 
the first shingle machine in Snohomish County. The first sawed shingle ever made 
in Snohomish County was manufactured at Blackman Bros. mill in Snohomish on 
October 26, 1885, and this should be regarded as an important date in the history 
of lumbering in the county. They had at this tume one of the most extensive lumber 
businesses on the Sound, their pay roll for 1885 amounting to $50,000. Another 
important improvement made by this enterprising firm was in 1886. They had 
built up a considerable trade with the Ikast, shipping shingles in carload lots. The 
rate to Chicago was 75 cents per hundred, and green shingles weighed 280 pounds 
per thousand. When dry they weighed but 210 pounds, and the Blackmans figured 
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that they would save $118 per car if shingles were shipped dry. They therefore in- 
troduced the first steam dry kiln used in the county, and perhaps the first used on 
Puget Sound. This was in September, 1886. By January 1, 1887, they had manu- 
factured 4,000,000 feet of lumber, 3,000,000 feet of which had been shipped to 
eastern market. Their success in eastern market was a great encouragement to 
other mill men and prompted them to improve their mill in March, 1888, by the 
addition of a 70-horsepower engine, three boilers, a scantling machine, and four 
new shingle machines; the mill when improved employing about one hundred men. 
In November, 1888, G. D. Stinson negotiated the purchase of the logging camp 
and timber holdings of Blackman Bros. in the vicinity of Marysville, where they 
had also been operating for some time. In 1889 Blackman Bros. sold a large part 
of their logging interests to the new firm of Afflick & Allen, who had just come 
to Puget Sound from Michigan. As a publicity effort, Blackman Bros. manufac- 
tured shingles from twenty to twenty-four inches in width and sent them east as 
exhibits. Another side of the picture is presented, however, when it is told that 
in June, 1889, one crew of twenty-five men quit on account of the poor food. When 
their camp at Pilgrim’s Bluff in August, 1889, made a shipment of seven carloads 
of logs on one train another record had been established. Perhaps the labor trou- 
bles had something to do with the fire which swept their mill at Snohomish in Sep- 
tember, 1889, as it was believed to have been of incendiary origin. The fire occurred 
while a great crowd was listening to a campaign speech by Congressman Wilson, 
and almost created a panic. The water pressure proved ineffectual and it was only 
by the gallant efforts of a bucket brigade that the town was saved from destruction. 
The mill was a total loss, and 130 men were thrown out of employment. It was 
announced, almost at once, that a new and larger mill would be erected at Batt’s 
Slough, a mile southeast of Snohomish, and this mill was built and ready for busi- 
ness in the opening year of the next decade. 

As early as January, 1887, H. Mills proposed that the loggers form an associa- 
tion to build a boom on the Snohomish River, pointing out that while the loggers 
paid the log runners to run to Priest Point, there was no indemnity against loss, 
and the loggers’ pay depended solely upon good luck. No action was taken, but the 
sentiment existing may have influenced Hugh Ross, the veteran log runner of the 
Snohomish, to sell his apparatus, which he did in February, 1877, to Tamlin and 
Edgar Elwell. At the same time Frank Dolan sold the Pilchuck boom to H. Mills, 
who planned the erection of a shear boom at the entrance of Ebey Slough, which 
in connection with the one on Pilchuck would be of great help to the lumbermen. 
The boom of Field and Austin on the Skykomish parted during the night of March 
12, 1877, and as the Pilchuck was not hung, a large number of the logs went out to 
sea. This was followed by the giving way of a portion of the jam at Fiddler’s 
Bluff, carrying with it the Pilchuck boom and Blackman Bros. boom, the latter 
containing 60,000 and the former 20,000 feet of logs, and a large loss was involved. 
In the spring of 1877 there were four logging camps on the Skykomish, two on the 
upper Snohomish, five on the Snoqualmie, and two on the Pilchuck, and it was 
said that twenty-one camps would run their logs to Priest Point that season. The 
camps of E. D. and Warren Smith were also running full handed at Lowell, but 
the loggers felt great uneasiness because the mill companies were not buying or 
contracting for logs. In many respects, however, this season was the most favor- 
able the logging interests had known. Much work was done on both rivers, the 
Star stating that “we learn from Deputy Sheriff Whitfield, just returned from the 
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Stillaguamish, that parties are at work removing the jam from that river. This 
removed a great drawback to the settlement of the upper Stillaguamish.” And 
“the pile driver is at work on the boom at the head of Ebey Slough, a large force 
being employed. Mr. Mills is determined to have it ready before the fall freshets. 
The jam at the head of the slough has been cut away.” What Blackman Bros. were 
to the vicinity of Snohomish, E. D. Smith was to Lowell, who was not only a great 
logger, but an extensive rancher. Both his logging camps were running full handed 
in the summer of 1877, and it was reported that he would also cut about 150 tons 
of hay. Forest fires were very bad during this year, and they were reported as 
“burning in every direction.” Mill men showed no inclination to buy and the 
loggers were finally urged to stop cutting, in order to strengthen the market. The 
price rose to $5 per thousand by November, 1877, with the prospect that all on 
hand would soon be sold. This was the cause of great rejoicing, as it was felt that 
the sale at a reasonable price would do much “to restore a state of financial pros- 
perity to this valley that has not been experienced here for months past.” The 
extent of the shingle industry in 1887 is shown by an item to the effect that the 
steamer Yakima took 106,000 shingles from the Snohomish River to Port Gamble, 
returning the next day with twenty tons of freight and leaving the following Sun- 
day with 240,000 shingles. The comment was made “the yield of shingles for this 
winter on the Snohomish River is upwards of 1,000,000, worth over $2,000.” “Two 
of the veteran Jumbermen died during this year. Thomas Dixon, well-known 
logger, was a victim of consumption, dying at Tulalip on February 28, and James 
B. Follansbee died at Coupeville April 6. He had for some time been associated 
with Captain Barrington in logging on Port Susan Bay. Special activities noted in 
the industry for this year include.the contract for a large lot of dimension ship 
knees by Mckay. These were cut near the Mathews place at the Forks. Late in 
the year Warren Smith brought oxen, supplies, etc., from Seattle to begin logging 
on Ebey Slough. He expected to employ twelve oxen and twelve men and use a 
part of the Ross road and rollway. Reviewing the work of the year, it was said 
that from January until December, 1877, there was but little money in circulation 
as there was no sale for logs, but in December a large amount was passed, to the 
credit of the river. J. B. Roberts was forced to make an assignment in the spring 
of 1878 and a number of the camps closed down, it being reported that logs were 
“flat in the market at present.’’ Fire destroyed the old logging works back of 
Lowell in August, 1878. The origin was unknown, but E. D. Smith believed it to 
be the work of an incendiary. His lower camp was completely destroyed, together 
with roads and bridges, and work at the camp was stopped for the season. Runnels’ 
old camp on Port Susan Bay was dismantled in September and the cook house 
burned, but Runnels began work at a new camp back of the lake near Snohomish. 
The Munson & Fillason camp on Port Susan Bay, established in 1871, continued, 
however, and it was stated that they had enough timber to keep them hauling for 
five years. In December, 1878, Puget Mill Company announced that it would take 
5,000,000 feet of logs as soon as they should be ready for towing. The price, how- 
ever, was but $4 per thousand and this fell in 1879 to $3.50, which was about the 
lowest point ever reached. At a meeting of loggers held in December, 1878, it was 
arranged with Henry Jackson and Benjamin Stretch to boom out and sort all the 
logs in Ebey Slough boom at 25 cents per thousand. During the seasons when logs 
were assembled Priest Point was the scene of great activity and the temporary 
home of many log runners. Their buildings were located on the reservation. The 
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Indian agent doubtless had some cause to believe that the presence of these men 
was debauching his Indian charges, and in February, 1879, on his orders, all the 
loggers’ houses on Priest Point were torn down with the exception of the one owned 
by Harry Spithill. The agent also threatened to move the scow, upon which the 
log runners lived, below high water mark. The continued opposition of the agent 
finally caused the use of Priest Point to be abandoned. The growth of shingle 
manufacture on the Stillaguamish is evidenced by the statement that on March 11, 
1879, Cuthbert Bros. landed 47,000 shingles on Pearson's wharf at Stanwood. 
These shingles were brought down ona raft from Record’s Slough and were made 
at the Barrington camp at “the old Butler place.” 


DEATH OF A. J. POPE 


In June, 1879, occurred the death of Andrew J. Pope, founder and senior mem- 
ber of the lumber firm of Pope & Talbot, principal owners of the Puget Mill Com- 
pany. Andrew J. Pope was the son of William Pope, one of the most extensive 
lumbermen of Maine. He was born at East Machias, Me., and brought up in his 
father’s business, thus acquiring a most thorough and practical knowledge of it in 
early life. On the discovery of gold in California, 1849, the father freighted a 
vessel with lumber and sent it around the Horn as a speculation. Two young men, 
William C. Talbot and J. C. Keller, who had had business relations with the older 
Pope, were sent with the vessel and Andrew J. Pope went across the Isthmus, 
arriving before the ship and preparing for the sale of the cargo. As he was the 
nominal consignee, he at once became known as a lumber dealer. 

The other young men went up the coast as lumber prospectors and were at once 
impressed with the wonderful forest resources of Puget Sound. They in turn 
enthused Mr. Pope, and in 1851 he returned to the East and procured the ma- 
chinery for the large mill which they erected at Fort Gamble. J. C. Keller had 
charge of the mill, W. C. Talbot acted as its agent in San Francisco, while Mr. 
Pope carried on the lumber trade and disposed of the products. Jeller dropped out 
of the business in 1859, and it was continued under the name of Pope & Talbot 
and as the Puget Mill Company. They purchased large quantities of university 
and other lands and their holding in Snohomish County amounted to more than 
30,000 acres and in Washington territory far exceeded 1,000,000 acres. At the 
time of his death Mr. Pope was several times a millionaire. An account of his 
death published in the San Francisco Bulletin concluded: ‘‘Mr. Pope, though a 
very prominent and enterprising merchant and an upright and patriotic citizen, 
never sought prominence as a public man. He was known as a moral and upright 
man, though not a professor of religion. He never made a display of his wealth, 
and by some was considered penurious, but those who were most intimate with him 
pronounced him a most charitable man and one who never refused to open his purse 
to any worthy object, though always dispensing his alms with utmost privacy. He 
leaves a wife and three children to mourn his loss.” 

With the exception of the hard times of the "90s, the period from 1879 to 1882 
was the dullest ever known on Puget Sound. This was not merely a local condi- 
tion, but was general throughout the Pacific coast. Immigration ceased, no railroad 
building was done, and there was little or no market for the products either of farm 
or forest. The little newspaper at Snohomish was suspended, thus closing the only 
avenue from which details of the logging industry could be obtained. There was 
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some awakening in 1882, and by the next year there was a general revival of busi- 
ness which culminated in Snohomish with the building of Everett, and which was 
checked, but not stopped, by the panic of 1893. There is then but little history to 
be recorded of the logging and lumbering interest from 1879 to 1882 save that 
they carried on bravely in the face of adversity. A second newspaper, the famous 
Snohonush [tye, opened in 1882, and through it one may again get glimpses of the 
activities of this great industry. In January, 1882, E. D. Smith was operating two 
at Ebey Slough and Point-No-Point. Blackman Bros. operated three 
camps—one at Mukilteo, where steam cars were used, one on the Pilchuck, and one 
on Blackman’s Lake. Tamlin Elwell, who first began logging near Monroe and 
who later purchased the log running business from Ross Brothers, sold this business 
in 1882 and established a logging camp on the Pilchuck in partnership with Henry 


camps 


F. Jackson, where they continued for three years, after which they removed to 
Port Gamble and three years later to Mukilteo. In 1889 Elwell bought the Jackson 
interest and operated on Lake Washington with Ulmer Stinson as his partner. The 
Olympia Standard said of E. D. Smith, in February, 1883, that he did the first 
logging on the Snohomish River at Lowell in 1863 and had been there ever since, 
having taken 40,000,000 feet of logs off 1,900 acres, and that he had 25,000,000 feet 
standing and would build a railway and put on a large force. At this time there 
were six camps on the Pilchuck, seven on the Stillaguamish with a capacity of 
120,000 feet daily, and three on Ebey Slough, these last being operated by E. D. 
Smith, William Afflick and A. L. Jones. The price of logs had advanced from 
$3.50 in 1879 to $7 in April, 1883. The number of men employed had increased 
threefold. On Puget Sound there was one mill of 180,000 feet daily capacity, 
another of 150,000 feet, and one of 250,000 feet about to be opened. Foreign 
shipments ran trom 3,000,000 to 7,000,000 feet per month, and coast shipments 
averaged 15,000,000 feet. Some two dozen smaller mills supplied the home trade. 
Wages were quoted as greasers $40 and teamsters $110 per month. 1883 was the 
vear of many improvements. FE. D. Smith consolidated his camps at Point-No- 
Point and Ebey Slough with a branch railway and employed sixty men, twenty-four 
mules and thirty-two oxen, making this one of the largest camps in the county. 
Blackman Bros. built four dams on the Pilchuck, and U. Stinson put in a dam and 
flood gate at Frenchy's Slough. As an encouragement to Al Faussett, whose dar- 
ing feats in the passage of various falls have excited much interest and given the 
people many thrills in 1926, 1t may be well to mention here that it was reported in 
August, 1883, that “logs go over Snoqualmie Falls, 287 feet, without a blemish.” 
Labor was beginning to assert its rights, and they rebelled against the program of 
work from daylight to dark at the Jennings camp at Port Susan, and “rolled their 
blankets”; but the camp found it easy to obtain new men. Wages on the Sno- 
homush fell to $20 and $80 per month in 1885 as against $40 and $135 the preced- 
ing year. The loggers’ pay roll of the county for 1886 was estimated at $120,000, 
and it was at the close of this year that the mills at Port Gamble, Port Ludlow, 
Utsaladdy, Tacoma and Seattle reduced working hours from twelve to ten hours. 
The newly organized Knights of Labor were credited with this victory. The mill 
at Port Blakely refused the demands of labor and serious trouble was threatened. 
Van Zant, a labor organizer from Whatcom County, was placed under arrest, and 
an employee elected by the labor element as a justice of the peace was discharged 
from the mill. Armed deputies were employed to overawe the strikers, but in time 
this null yielded to public opinion and a ten-hour day was adopted, to remain as 
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the standard until the days of the Great War. 1883 was a good year, the high wate 
of October releasing logs to the value of $350,000, but in 1884 eight of the eighteen 
logging camps were closed on account of low prices, and it was said that others 
would close soon. This was followed by a revival of business in 1885, Stinson’s 
camp on Frenchy’s Slough being reported as “ready for a big summer.” Smart & 
Marian bought the Frederickson timber on the Skykomish and put in a new camp. 
Pearl & Thompson put in a big boom at Steamboat Slough, using cable and 300 
piles. It was said that the Snohomish output was then 40,000,000 feet per year 
and that much of it had been lost in previous years. This statement would appear 
to have been well grounded for in September, 1885, the Pilchuck boom went out 
and 2,000,000 feet of logs went out to sea. Anti-Chinese agitation was at its height 
at this time, and E. D. Smith and other loggers discharged the Chinamen in their 
employ. The first logging camp above the Forks of the Stillaguamish was estab- 
lished in 1886, and Stillaguamish loggers organized a boom company at the mouth 
of the river and agreed to be responsible for all logs after they reached tide water 
at Hatt’s Slough above Florence. Hamilton and Morris opened a logging camp 
near the mouth of the Sultan in 1886, and E. D. Smith reopened operations at 
Lowell, much to the joy of that settlement. The twelve logging camps on the Sno- 
qualnie employed 140 men and 3,000,0CO feet of logs went down that river in May, 
1886, from the following camps: U. Stinson, 10,000,000 feet; E. H. Elwell, 650,- 
000 feet; D. O'Leary, 650,000 feet: Duvall, 400,000 feet; Merwin, 300,000 feet. 
The biggest drive made on the Snohomish River up to 1886 was made in December 
of that year without a loss, thanks to the Pearl & Thompson boom, and logs cut on 
the Sultan by Hamilton & Morris brought $6.50 at Tacoma. It was stated in 1887 
that more logs had been cut in Snohomish County than at any other place on Puget 
Sound and that since 1860, 1,000,000,000 feet of saw logs had been cut. For 
several years the annual output reached 75,000,000 feet. It was estimated that 
there was from five to ten billion feet of timber still standing. 

What may almost be called the first manufacturing done in Snohomish County 
was clone in 1887 at the E. D. Smith camp when Captain Stone made the axes for 
the camp, manufacturing from ten to twelve a day. The cutting of 500 cords of 
hemlock bark for Seattle and Olympia tanneries was also something new for the 
lumber industry. Of real importance to the loggers was the final recognition of 
the government scaler by the mills of the Sound. E. McTaggart was appointed 
government scaler in 1879, but the mills would not acknowledge his authority and 
used their own scale, which the loggers declared was about 5 per cent lower but 
which they were helpless to contest. In September, 1887, the Puget Mill Company 
accepted the government scale and the other mills were soon forced to adopt it also. 


LOGGING IN 1887 


An interesting statement as to wage conditions in 1887 gives the following 
statistics: “The average wage of the men who swab and lubricate the skids with 
dogfish oil is $30 per month. Swampers, barkers and hook tenders, $40; skidders, 
who must keep road in repair, $50; log cutters, $60; teamster, who must shoe and 
take care of three to eight yoke of oxen, $60 to $125; cooks, $40 to $100; head 
sawyer, $6 per day; other sawmill hands, $30. Logs are worth $7.50 per thousand. 
Every mill on the Sound except those on Bellingham Bay are running full time.” 

A new mill to be the “best on the Sound” was planned for Edmonds, George 
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Brackett giving 300 acres of timber as a bonus. It was begun in 1887 and completed 
in 1888. McHugh also built a mill on the Currie place near Edmonds, so that city 


had quite a boom. 


REPORT OF LOGGING INDUSTRY FOR YEAR 1887 


No. No. MontTHs OUTPUT IN 

NAME OF Firm MEN ANIMALS WORKED THOUSANDS 
Skykomish district— 
Brown & Holyoke................ 12 6 4 1,000 
Sutherland & Co. wo... cece eee 12 6 3 750 
eX e ACEO asic, 2x 2c, epaitn ce orieis ate eens 15 8 7 2,000 
ONTOS OT EY: {nce ast es hs 4 deeds Gee hae 14 8 5 1,800 
(Cannon GOS; <.¢sascdis tatoo a hes 14 10 5 1,750 
Ulman&: BOyle 222 .ees eto ee ies 15 10 6 2,250 
OVIG? DiOSt i wes oye ean inser eis 14 8 2 800 
Hamilton & Co. ...... cee ee eee 15 12 7 2,000 
George - © PMG whos. a yndeedsnek 14 10 5 800 
Boyle & Isaacson ............000. 10 10 2 400 
Conway & Sherwood ............. 14 8 4 1,200 
Elwell Bros. .................00. 16 12 4 2,000 
eadd Qe HOf all: 13. ee dda adees 14 12 4 1,500 
Snohomish district— 
Cyphers & Mallet ................ 12 14 6 3,000 
Blackman Bros., Forks camp ...... 15 12 6 3,000 
Blackman Bros., Pillchuck ........ Ls 18 6 3,000 
Blackman Bros., Quilcedar ........ 36 36 7 7,000 
US OUNSONS bios id eee anw Leen oD 16 7 5,500 
ESCatneart: nc tacks disih hades 26 32 7 5,000 
FE. D. Smith, Slough ............. 25 34 9 6,000 
E. D. Smith, Lowell .......... odieo 20 8 4,000 
Wie ANC os eat oe Ae ee owe 12 12 f 2,500 
On Salt Water— | 
CUTTIC® isos aie teie eet ee ee 16 12 5 2,000 
Chds:. Jacksone ciwsicecwseuecncxn os LS 20 5 3,000 
Elwell & Jackson .............0.. 20 18 4 3,500 
Blackman & Howard ............. 25 12 6 4,000 
Pos GION e218 4:8.008 Seite ee eeldichelan await 15 12 Hi 3,500 
Stillaguamish district— 
| oa Gira | S22 | ae a a a 12 10 8 3,000 
Write. MeGCC 0:50 ohh eee ee nets 12 10 8 4 000 
Rogers & Douglass .............. 12 8 8 3,500 
fe CU DS! ceaged natant ateae waka ice de 12 10 7 3,000 
Jasper Sill. acca hae Batt cow aewa 15 10 4 2,000 
NV tt. MIC PEE: poco och oh oh eked oe 14 10 8 4,500 
C. Mo RENE 4.00 bane ds oa oe 13 10 4 1,200 
Be ile ys cca ours oe eee 11 10 5 1,300 
Te Tl saanss Be ee Bese eee 7 6 3 — 500 
Jas MONE, xt hed ventoas one aes 13 16 8 3,400 
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Olsen & McPhaden .............. 12 14 8 3,300 
Ac McDonald esks een vivien dacs ss 11 10 7 2,900 
Ta, HCW ON. vdarcaiurn tree ud peaatendi prea eees 13 10 3 500 
Anderson Bros. ...........00000: 500 
Jones & Cummings, hand loggers ... 500 
Lunn & Moon, hand loggers ....... 300 


Summary—-Number of camps, 43; men employed, 624; wages paid, $250,000; 
animals employed, 520; total output, 107,250,000 feet, divided as follows: Sky- 
komish district, 18,250,000; Snohomish, 39,000,000; Saltwater, 16,000,000; Stilla- 
guamish, 34,000,000. 

Three new camps on the Skykomish not included in above were those of Averill 
& Co., Crow & Co. and P. Lannon. The output of logs was about 80 per cent 
greater than for any preceding year. 

An evolution was wrought in the logging methods on Puget Sound during the 
decade just preceding. Prior to that time the only means employed in transporting 
the timber from the stump to the raft were the old-fashioned skid and ox team. 
Then a man would secure the right to cut the timber from some rich timber claim 
near tide water and in a short time and with little expense he would begin towing 
the logs to mill. The first tramway and logging car ever used in the woods of 
Puget Sound was built by McCann & Davis of Tulalip and used on the reservation 
in 1872-73. Much of the logging was still done in the primitive way in 1887, but 
the railroads were gradually supplanting the skids and the locomotives leaving less 
and less work for the faithful ox teams. The logging roads consumed large sums 
of money, but they paid almost from the start and extensions were pushed rapidly. 
The industry furnished the best market for Snohomish County farms. One farmer 
reported that during 1887 he had sold $700 worth of produce off of seven acres of 
hottom land to the loggers in his vicinity. 

Benjamin Stretch was active on the river in 1888, putting double engines on a 
large scow for pile driving and to haul logs into the river, a 400-foot cable being 
used. Prices were not satisfactory to the loggers in 1888 and there was a meeting 
at Seattle for the purpose of effecting an organization. Representative loggers 
who attended from Snohomish County were E. D. Smith of Lowell, Blackman 
Bros., Isaac Cathcart, U. Stinson, George Ladd and William Iilman. 

With the introduction of machinery a new era began in the shingle industry and 
the great rush of new mills began in earnest in 1888. A mill of 30,000 capacity 
was built at Edmonds, Johnson & Co. built a mill at Stanwood, Windsor, McDonald 
& Co. of Michigan erected a saw and shingle mill, with logging railway, at Both- 
well’s Landing, and I. N. Mudgett & Sons put up a steam shingle mill at Black- 
man’s Lake. I. N. Mudgett came to the coast from Boston in 1883 with a “grub 
stake” of $1,000, advanced by friends. He worked first as a shoemaker and then 
as a wood sawyer, in the meantime taking a claim and building himself a home. He 
made a success of his mill, which was soon employing twenty men, and he later 
turned its management over to his sons and retired to take life easier at Snohomish. 
The opening of the Hackney claim at Mukilteo, which was estimated to contain 
60,000,000 feet of logs, was another 1888 venture, made by Elwell and Jackson. 

Mill building continued in 1889. One of the new men to invest was J. A. 
Theurer, who was destined to have a long and honorable career as a Snohomish 
County lumberman. He came to the county in 1888 and erected a shingle mill on 
Lake Beecher in 1889, later establishing a like plant at Snohomish. He was one of 
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the many who went down during the panic days of 1895, but he “carried on” by 
leasing a mill at Granite Falls with R. R. Hambridge, which was operated success- 
fully until 1899, when the concern joined in the formation of the Canyon Lumber 
Company at Robe. This company built a sawmill of 40,000 feet per day and a 
shingle mill of 75,000 daily capacity. It was in 1907 that the business was concen- 
trated at Everett and the large plant erected which today gives employment to an 
average of 350 men. Mr. Theurer, the bankrupt shingle maker of 1895, became 
president of this flourishing business in 1922. Slater & Brown built a shingle mill 
near the railroad junction at Snohomish in 1889, and another ambitious project was 
the formation of the Snohomish Lumber Company by J. R. Boyd, W. G. Stevens, 
\W. S. Dow and James Ordway, with $50,000 capital. Work on their mill site a 
half mile south of Snohomish was begun in July. J. R. Boyd hailed from New 
York State and was but thirty-five years old. Stevens, age thirty, and Ordway, age 
twenty-seven, came from Vermont in 1883. Ordway was the practical mill man of 
the company. Dow was also a young man who came to the coast from Minnesota 
in 1883. Dubuque & Barrett made their first shipment from their new mill on the 
Pilchuck July 29, 1889, for the erection of the new schoolhouse at Snohomish. 
The most important new enterprise of the year was the large new mill, +5 by 250, 
erected by E. D. Smith at Lowell, a lumber capacity of 40,000 feet and 100,000 
shingles. It began operation in 1890. The year was not without its mishaps. In 
July, Day Bros. sawmill near the junction was destroyed by fire, but it was rebuilt 
at once. In August, C. A. Dumlap was killed by a falling tree on his place four 
miles west of Snohomish. It was the next to the last tree to be felled. He was 
warned, but as he stood fifty feet away he thought himself safe. limb of the 
tree struck him and he was killed instantly. He was a young man, had been married 
but three months, and the tragedy stirred the sympathies of all. 

The fall drive of 1889 was very successful, the Skykomish and the Snoqualmie 
rising slowly for three days to a fine driving stage, and the logs came down the 
river in a steady stream. The loggers and their drives (in 1,000 feet) were as 
follows: Joseph Averill, 500; Ayers & Boyle, 3,000; Passage & Tilman, 500; I. D. 
Sherwood, 2,000; Conway Bros., 1,500; George Mann, 2,000; Crow & McShane, 
2,500; Ladd & Hogan, 2,000; P. Lamon, 500. The 8,000,000 feet of the Sno- 
qualmie drive was not included in the above. The total output of the season was 
estimated at 38,000,000 feet. 

George R. Proctor in a newspaper article published May 29, 1889, gave a terse 
statement of the logging camps on the Skykomish River, as follows: 

“Ladd & Hogan, at Fern Bluff, twelve miles fron Snohomish, haul three- 
fourths of a mile, timber very large and of best quality; fourteen men. 

“Crow & McShane, across river and one-half mile up, have shute of half mile; 
fine timber. Frank Scott, chopping. Fourteen men. 

*Mann Bros. Mile up, opposite Nate Woods’ ranch, on Sultan. 

“Conway Bros., ten men, on large timber. Have hauled 350,000 feet. 

“Ed Sherwood, mile up. 

“Alex Martsnoff, putting in Tom Van Horne’s timber, fourteen men. 

“Tlman & Passage; small crew picking up in old works; some fine spruce. 

“At the Big Eddy—Ayers & Boyle; main road three-fourths mile; Ayers driv- 
ing six yoke, Tommie Conniff yarding with three yoke. -\verage thirty-three logs 
per day. 
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‘Hagerty—two camps—finest haul on the river. Claude Melville driving team 
in upper camp and making it hot for choppers. 
“Brown's camp, next above.” 


TIMBER INDUSTRIES IN 1889 


A review of the lumber trade for the year 1889 gave the number of mills in 
the county and their production as 23,300,000 feet, valued at from $12 to $50 per 
thousand. It continued: “The Snohomish Lumber Company and the C. Dubuque 
mills have been in operation about three months and the Cathcart & Moore and 
Andrews & Anderson mills about one month. Blackman Bros. mill burned, after 
nine months’ operation. Mills employ 400 men. The machine shingle is but three 
years old, but the eight mills in Snohomish County aggregated 115,000,000, valued 
at $2 per thousand. At Snohomish there are five sawmills with daily capacity of 
100,000 feet, three shingle mills, capacity 150,000, and two sash and door factories. 
The new Blackman Bros. mill will be ready in February. 

“The production of logs for 1889 in Snohomish County was 150,000,000 feet, 
50,000,000 on the Stillaguamish and shores of the Sound and 100,000,000 on the 
Snohomish and its tributaries. There were twenty-five camps, employing 800 ani- 
mals and 1,000 men, with a pay roll of $500,000. Men were employed an average 
of eight months. 

“The large holders on the Sound are as follows: Puget Mill Company of Port 
Gamble, Port Blakely Mill Company, St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, Ta- 
coma Mill Company, Pennsylvania Lumber Syndicate, Port Discovery Mill Com- 
pany, Washington Mill Company, Alger & Hawley, Seattle Lumber Company, 
Satsap Railroad Company. These ten concerns control 620,000 acres; six of them 
owning 548,000 acres. Their standing timber is estimated at 18,600,000,000 feet, 
enough to last fifty-six years.. The ‘Big Six’ have eight mills with a daily capacity 
of 1,235,000 feet per day. All are in the ‘trust’ except the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Company.” | 

The historical statement accompanying this review lacks something in accuracy, 
but is of interest, and the following synopsis of it is given: After the California 
gold excitement, logging began on Puget Sound in Hoods Canal, by gravity, on 
the sloping banks with canthooks and jack screws and small crews consisting of 
chopper, sawyer, swamper, cook and boss. The loggers bought neither land nor 
logs—just took them—and cut only the choicest timber near the banks. Next came 
the “skid,” with oxen and ten to fifteen men. The skid roads were graded and 
had small timbers and ties six feet apart. A boy with a can of oil and a swab lubri- 
cated the skid in advance of the team. Until 1879, logging was done entirely on 
the streams. Later “sawing down” took the place of “chop down,” and Blackman 
Bros.’ car and tramway were used instead of the skid on long hauls. In some 
cases standard gauge railways were installed, the skidway still being used to rail- 
ways and rollways. The most common timber is the red fir and the most valuable 
red cedar finishing at $60 per thousand. Cedars ten to twelve feet in diameter three 
feet from the ground are not unusual, and there are many fir trees 100 inches at the 
butt and scaling from 15,000 to 20,000 feet. Last year a fir cut on the Snohomish 
and sawed at Port Blakely was 150 feet long and squared twenty-four inches. The 
first logging operations on the Snohomish were by Alexander Spithill at Marys- 
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ville in 1860, by a company of which A. Spithill of Mukilteo was a member, and 
the next was in 1864 at Lowell, by E. D. Smith. 

The new enterprises for 1889 included the Star Shingle Company (P. A. 
Parker, J. A. Near, J. A. Harter) on the Snohomish River near the Noll mill, 
capacity 50,000 daily; Weber Shingle Mill (J. F. Weber, J. A. Theurer), the out- 
put of which was, August, 1,400,000; September, 1,360,000; October, ‘1,300,000 ; 
November, 1,100,000: December, 1,100,000. Cathcart, one-fourth of a mile from 
Lake Beecher on the S., L. S. & E. Railway, was a new institution, Cathcart & 
Moore having erected there a two-story steam sawmill and sidetrack and late 
machinery at a total cost of $25,000. 

In 1890 H. W. Tilman erected the first sawmill on Lake Stevens, and the Haller 
City Mill Company and the Snohomish Boom & Improvement Company were in- 
corporated. Steam was turned on for the first time in the Smith mill at Lowell in 
April, 1890, Smith then operating three camps, employing sixty men. Incidents 
of the year were the closing of many mills on account of the scarcity of logs, which 
went up from $5 to $7.50, following the Seattle fire in 1889; a protest was filed 
by C. W. Andrews and seventy-seven others against the obstruction of Ebey Slough 
by the piles driven for a boom. They declared this obstructed navigation and com- 
pelled them to raise their dikes. R. V. Tompkins, the defendant, declared that 
lumber was the chief industry of the county and that the boom must remain. The 
hearing was before Ancil B. Bell. who found the slough navigable and ordered the 
obstruction removed. The purchase of the logging business of Tamlin Elwell by 
Ulmer Stinson for $7,500 was another trade event. This year was prolific in 
reports of big trees. A fir was cut on the Pilchuck which measured 100 feet to 
the first limb, was thirteen feet six inches in diameter and would scale 50,000 feet. 
Another “largest fir tree’ was cut near Edmonds. It was 325 feet tall and forty- 
four feet in circumference. The largest tree in Washington was claimed to be a 
cedar on land owned by Ulmer Stinson. This was twenty-three feet in diameter 
and was hollowed by fire. It stood two miles east of Snohomish on the Skykomish 
road near the Short schoolhouse. The shingle record for the year was made by 
the Ballard null. which cut 113,000 shingles in one day on a double block Perkins 
machine. : 

On December 5, 1890, the Puget Mill Company closed the mill at Utsaladdy. 
This was one of the oldest mills on Puget Sound and there are many conflicting 
accounts of its origin. G. B. Joergenson of East Stanwood states that Weiney, 
original criuser for the Puget Mill Company, was authority for the statement that 
Thomas Craney, first settler at Utsaladdy and who built the first sawmill there with 
Marshall and Campbell, in 1857, was a sailor and that in 1847 he rigged and out- 
fitted a large schooner in his native province of Nova Scotia and came around the 
Horn with her in 1848 or 1849 and located at Camano Island. For several years he 
got out ship timbers and spars. In 1853 Grinnan, Marshall and Campbell obtained 
a complete mill outfit in San Francisco and started on a schooner to Utsaladdy, but 
owing to a terrific storm the captain found the vessel to be listing and threw the 
cargo overboard. This left Grinnan flat broke, but all proceeded to Utsaladdy, 
where Campbell and Marshall jomed Craney in the mill project which was com- 
pleted in 1857. 

August Pierson, one of the oldest residents of Stanwood, declares, on the other 
hand, that when he returned from the Fraser River in 1860 he landed at Utsaladdy 
and remained there for six months, and that there was no mull there then, nor for 
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some time later. K. P. Frostad, who has lived on Camano Island and who was for 
several years an accountant for the Puget Mill Company and also a county commis- 
sioner of Island County, states that Craney and Grinnan built the first mill in 1866, 
a small plant with a capacity of about 30,000 feet per day. According to Mr. 
Frostad, the original mill had two small, old-fashioned circular saws and one edger. 
Following the announcement of the closing of this old mill, it was given out 
that the lumber trust would close two-thirds of the mills on Puget Sound, pooling 
earnings and running a few mills full time, instead of having all the mills running 
about one-fourth time as they were in March, 1891, when this announcement was 
made. This arrangement was carried out to a large extent and it was not until 
December that there was a good market for logs, the Puget Mill Company then 
buying all the logs on the Stillaguamish at the Stanwood boom to fill a large 
Australian order. This put money again in circulation and stiffened prices. 


ATLANTIC SHINGLE MARKET OPENS 


J. J. Hill pursued the wise policy, now abandoned under our modern system of 
railroad control, of encouraging the shipment of western products to the East by 
offering low rates. The Maple Leaf Shingle Company of Snohomish was one of 
the first to take advantage of this, shipping six carloads of shingles to Boston, 
where they took the eastern market by storm. This was one of the pioneer ship- 
ments which brought the products of Puget Sound to the favorable attention of 
eastern buyers. Among the improvements planned in 1891 was the building of a 
logging road by the Stinson Mill Company, from the Pilchuck to Marysville, and 
the closing of a deal by the Kirkland Lumber Company for the site of a new mill 
at Snohomish. The most serious disaster of the year was the burning of the fine 
new mill just erected by Blackman Bros. at Snohomish. This was a fine mill, 
costing $100,000. It was temporarily closed and negotiations were under way for 
its sale. Hardly a vestige of the mill was left, and this final disaster at the hands 
of an incendiary discouraged these prominent lumbermen so greatly that they did 
not rebuild. This last Blackman fire occurred just eighteen months after their first 
mill at Snohomish was burned. Another incendiary fire was that which destroyed 
the Elwell & Stinson logging camp and all its buildings at Mukilteo. 

An important acquisition to the lumber industry of Snohomish County was 
when the sash and door factory of Robinson & Parmenter was moved to Everett 
from Tacoma in 1891. It did not appear as a matter of great importance then, 
however, as it was but a small concern, employing four men. In 1892 Parmenter 
retired from the business, but it thrived under the able management of Thomas 
Robinson. The Robinson Manufacturing Company was the outgrowth of this 
enterprise, in 1900, with Robinson as president and E. R. Nickerson as secretary 
and treasurer. Nickerson sold his interest to C. D. Fratt in 1903, and he is still 
the secretary of what has grown to be one of Everett’s most prominent industries. 
A sawmill employing about fifty men was built in 1895 by Mr. Robinson. The 
sash and door factory was rebuilt in 1900 at its present site at the foot of Twenty- 
first Street, Everett, and in 1905 a new sawmill, of 60,000 feet capacity, was added. 
This null now has a capacity of 200,000 feet per day and the plant covers sixty 
acres, with docks, railways and all the equipment of a most modern plant. From 
the four men employed in 1891 the plant has grown until it employs 500 men, with 
an annual pay roll of $700,000 and a yearly business exceeding $2,500,000. 
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The year would not have been complete without its big tree. The cedar, six 
miles from Arlington, sixty-eight feet in circumference and twenty-three feet in 
diameter, fairly capped the climax. The tree forked about seventy feet from the 
ground and there was room for forty men to stand inside its hollow trunk, as the 
tree was but a shell, although alive. A remarkable feature of this giant of the 
forest was that bark was growing inside the hollow trunk. 

The record of 1892 consists almost wholly in the establishment of new saw and 
shingle mills. The Mudgett mill moved from Marysville in March to a location 
two miles below Snohomish along a line of the Everett & Monte Cristo Railway, 
and its shingle mill was soon in operation with 50,000 capacity. Railway officials 
received more applications for the building of logging spurs than they could pos- 
sibly handle. The new sawmill at Granite Falls, of 25,000 feet capacity, opened 
May 1. The Moffatt & Stone mill, which was established at Sultan in 1890, was 
compelled to double its capacity, the new railroad having boomed that town. In 
April Everett boasted that it had two sawmills in operation with daily capacity of 
30,000 feet each and that mills were being erected at the mouth of Deadwater 
Slough and at the mouth of the old river, with a shingle mill soon to be in operation 
on salt water. The Wirkland Mill Company at Snohomish sawed its first lumber 
April 20, 1892, and the Noll shingle mill resumed operation, employing fifteen men, 
making it one of the largest shingle mills in its locality. Carr & Tobias established 
a shingle mill at Hartford, and a new sawmill was built at Monte Cristo. The 
Machias Shingle & Lumber Mill began operation in July. The English Logging 
Company of Marysville, which employed seventy-five men, made a new departure 
when it began shipping logs to Seattle, via the Great Northern, in May, 1892, and 
the Stinson Mill Company increased its force to 300 men. The shingle men 
attempted to get together to regulate prices and production and J. R. Crocker, 
returning from a meeting at Portland, announced that the price had been fixed at. 
$1.75 per thousand and a 10 per cent discount to jobbers, and 10 cents per thousand 
off to retailers buying fifteen cars. Logs had gone down to $6 per thousand by 
July, 1892, but the demand was good, and there were few signs of approaching 
hard times. The heaviest loss by fire during the year was that of the Dodd & 
Dwyer shingle mill at Lowell, the loss being $30,000. The rivers were very high 
in November, 1892, and a log jam endangered the Great Northern bridge at Sno- 
homish, while the new shingle mill at Arlington was washed away, the engine and 
boiler being left standing on end in the middle of the Stillaguamish. The largest 
log reported for the year was one sluiced into the Stillaguamish River in March; 
it was twenty-four feet long and eighty-eight inches in diameter at the small end. 
As World’s Fair commissioner, E. C. Ferguson sent to Chicago for the Washing- 
ton exhibit a section of fir bark eighteen inches thick, which was cut at Machias 
by Charles Larson and was said to be the thickest bark ever known. The era of 
prosperity and progress continued, and even gained momentum throughout the 
spring of 1893. The Washington Boom Company planned to spend $50,000 in 
building the largest boom in the State of Washington at the mouth of the Sno- 
homish. Three new shingle mills went up on the line of the Everett and Monte 
Cristo, between Hartford and Granite Falls. A train load of forty cars of shingles 
left Everett March 23, 1893, for Minneapolis, two engines being required. A 
contract for three miles of logging road was let by Samuel Coulter, to reach a great 
body of fine timber at Cherry Valley. The Kirkland Lumber Company at Sno- 
homish ordered additional machinery and expected to increase its force to 110 men. 
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\ new logging camp was opened at Yew, with twenty men, to get out long timber 
from 70 to 120 feet in length. The Smith sawmill resumed at full capacity in 
April. G. W. Colvin received the machinery for a new shingle mill to run in con- 
nection with the Anderson sawmill, to begin operation in June. The donkey engine 
was rapidly superseding oxen and horses in the logging camp. F. C. Fowley, C. 
Knapp, and S. Root took charge of the Haller City mill, and a new sawmill at 
Silverton was so rushed that it soon had to put on double crews. The biggest 
timber owners in Washington at this time were given as the Puget Mill Company, 
180,000 acres; the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, 160,000. Henry Hewitt, 
Jr., was said to be the largest individual owner, and other heavy owners’ names 
were L. H. Northy, A. Hayward, D. A. Blodgett and Governor R. A. Alger of 
Michigan. 
TIE PANICKY YEARS, 1893-96 


The first note of distress showing that business was not what it should be was 
~sounded in June, 1893, when the shingle men of Washington and Oregon met at 
Seattle to plan means by which they might raise prices, cut wages, and reduce 
production. In July the logging camp of Gierin & Pearl closed down, and the 
men were discharged until the return of better times. By August the pessimistic 
opuuon was expressed that even a revival of business would not benefit the North- 
west until the following spring, as logging camps, mines, and mills were shut down, 
and even though money should be turned loose in the fall it would be impractical 
to open up so late in the season. The Noll shingle mill, which had closed, was 
opened by its employees in September to run on a codperative basis. This was the 
first of the cooperative shingle mills in Snohomish County, and they proved an 
important feature of the hard times. There were some bright spots remaining, for 
the Quinton Friar Mill at Lowell was running at full capacity in September, and in 
November the Puget Mill Company began buying logs for thé first time in many 
months. The output of Everett mills for the year was given as 23,300,000 feet of 
lumber and 92,000,000 shingles, the mills employing 200 men with a monthly pay 
roll of $14,040. Fifteen Snohomish County shingle mills were represented at a 
meeting held at Seattle in December for the purpose of codperating to “raise prices 
back to a living basis.” The year closed with the disheartening news that the Marys- 
ville Shingle Company had been closed on account of car shortage and that the 
Haller City Manufacturing Company’s plant had been sold by the sheriff to W. F. 
McQueston. Among the interesting notes of the year was the testing of the stumps 
and roots of Washington fir for turpentine, but this did not prove practical. A 
shingle packing contest, a feature of the Fourth of July celebration, was won by 
W. S. Crook, who. packed 5,000 shingles in one hour, one minute and twenty-seven 
seconds. The big tree record of the year included one discovery by L. E. Beach. 
Tt was alive with a straight trunk 100 feet high from where it was broken off. It 
was twenty-seven feet in diameter and over eighty feet in circumference. The 
biggest tree at Edmonds was cut up into firewood for Brackett’s wharf, its 100-foot 
hody making 100 cords of wood. It was thirty-four feet in circumference. J. P. 
Millett, the Cherry Valley logger, filled an order for the California Midwinter 
I-xposition with a fir log 130 feet in length and thirty-six inches square. 

The record of 1894 is almost incomprehensible. It fairly bristles with the estab- 
lishment of new mills and lumbering projects, although the trend of the market 
was continually downward and the entire country was fairly groaning with the 
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hard times. The shingle output of Snohomish County in 1893 was 313,830,000, 
valued at $417,932, and this was increased materially in 1894. A new year's view 
of trade declared that the shingle manufacturers of Washington and Oregon 
entered the year with brighter prospects and with less stock on hand. On January 
1, 1893, the total stock of shingles on hand was 150,000,000, and in 1894 the stock 
on hand was given as 25,000,000, and it was said that the shingle stocks of the Fast 
were also low. Fred Drew, superintendent of the Puget Mill Company at Port 
Gamble, estimated the saw logs in the water of Puget Sound from 60,000,000 to 
80,000,000 feet and the cut of the big mills at about nineteen million feet per month. 
.\bout 95 per cent of the shingle manufacturers joined the association, which was 
formed at Seattle in January; G. W. Loggie, G. F. Evans, James Loggie, S. A. 
Butt, Charles Mudgett, and J. F. Weber being the Snohomish County representa- 
tives. The price of shingles was then from $1.10 to $1.20, and the association 
hoped to raise the price after the Ist of February. Business did show some revival 
in the spring, but the association was not able to advance prices, and in April a 
meeting was held and the articles so amended as to include the manufacturers only ; 
it being charged that theretofore the speculators had been enjoying about all the 
benefit and profit. In April there was a brief railroad strike, which played havoc 
with the shingle men, especially along the line of the Great Northern, and it was 
estimated that 25,000,000 accumulated along that line during the tie-up. There was 
also a car famine during which the Stanwood mill showed its resourcefulness by 
building rustic roofs over coal cars for the shipment of shingles. In April it was 
admitted that the prospect for the loggers was not bright, as cargo trade showed no 
encouraging signs and there was a lull in trade all over the world. Wages had 
fallen, but the price of logs had fallen with them. The loggers along the Lakeshore 
Railroad were hard hit by a ruling in November compelling the loggers to pay 
freight charges in advance and to accept the scale made by inexperienced station 
agents. It was believed that this would mean the closing of a number of camps. 
Money was so tight that even at the first of the year it was reported that shingle 
certificates were the chief currency in use at Blaine. The new paper mill at Lowell 
opened a market for the despised cottonwood, which had previously escaped the ax, 
and its contract for 25,000 cords kept eighty-five men employed for some time and 
opened up a new source of income for the woodsmen. There were no large projects 
that started during the year, but there were many small ones. E. C. Jackway im- 
proved his plant and water power. The Utsaladdy mill was overhauled and made 
ready to resume at any time. Stinson and Cyphers reopened their logging camp 
near Cathcart. Smock Bros. sold at Hartford and erected a new mill at Wallace. 
Folsom opened a logging camp at Hartford. The Norman shingle mill at Stan- 
wood doubled its capital stock. The Darling & Ford shingle mill at Haller City 
began in March with a capacity of one carload a day. The Marysville Globe 
reported that 60,000 shingles were being made daily on the Tulalip reservation. 
Stinson extended his logging railroad and added two more camps. Paulsen & 
Thompson erected a new shingle mill near Hartford and a shingle mill of 50,000 
capacity was erected at Everett, near the Everett & Monte Cristo depot. The 
shingle mills of Edmonds resumed business in May, and in June it was said that 
there were thirty-seven shingle mills with a daily capacity of 2,770,000, only two 
counties, Whatcom and King, ranking above Snohonish in shingle production. 
There were 234 mills in the state capable of manufacturing 16,515,000 shingles per 
day. In August it was reported that all shingle mills were running with orders 
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ahead, and it was also said that the logging firms of John Hogan & Company, at 
Oso, and Gilpatrick & Judy, at Trafton, were to resume. An item of importance 
to Everett was the building of a log dump on the Snohomish River bank at the 
point of the peninsula near Everett, where the logging companies were to construct 
a boom to receive timber brought by rail from Hartford and Granite Falls. The 
first shipment of logs from Stinson & Cyphers’ camp over the Everett and Monte 
Cristo was made in November, 1894. The only mention of mills shutting down 
during the year was that of the Holmquist shingle mill at Sultan, which ceased 
operation on account of low prices, and the Loggie & Evans mill at Port Angeles, 
which was forced to close by a court decision that they could not maintain a tram- 
way across the tidelands on the government reserve. The shingle record of the 
year was made on a Perkins double-block machine by the I-verett Shingle Company ; 
in ten hours, with split timber, 152,000 shingles were cut and packed. The log cut 
of 1894 in Snohomish County was given as follows: William Hulbert, 6,000,000 
feet; Stinson & Cyphers, +,000,000 feet ; FE. H. Elwell, 1,000,000; William McGee, 
3,000,000; Arthur McShane, 1,500,000: Butler & Meredith, 300,000; Gierin & 
Pearl, 3,000,000; Solberg, 1,500,000; McDonald Bros., 1,000,000; Mosher & Mc- 
Donald, 1,200,000; Frank Wetherill, 600,000; Buck & Sons shipped 26,000,000 
shingles; Standard mill cut 10,000,000 shingles and 2,260,000 feet of lumber ; 
Mudgett Bros. cut 16,000,000 feet of shingles; J. F. Weber & Co., 14,000,000 feet ; 
and Marysville shipped 33,000,000 shingles, as against 20,000,000 in 1893. Lumber 
mill at Edmonds reported a lumber and shingle mill pay roll of $17,000 per month. 
Two important fires in 1894 were the burning of the A. H. Eddy shingle mill at 
Hartford, in May, and the total loss of the Standard mill at Everett, in July. 
Workmen barely escaped alive from this blaze. 

Quite the most important news note affecting the lumber industry in 1895 was 
the brief newspaper announcement that ‘Frederick Weyerhaeuser and other wealthy 
eastern lumbermen are making a tour of the Puget Sound lumber companies and 
are said to be looking for a suitable location for a large mill. This was evidently 
the preliminary scouting trip which led Mr. Weyerhaeuser and his associates to 
make their large purchases of timber lands in Washington which eventually proved 
of such great benefit to Everett and Snohomish County. 

The sawmill interests were distinctly in second place in the manufacturing end 
of the lumber business in 1895, shingle manufacturers being much more active. 
Nevertheless, the lumbermen were busy and there were some important develop- 
ments during the year. In May, it was announced that the Everett Land Company 
would erect a large sawmill on the tide flats. Rucker Bros. were to furnish the 
site and it was the intention ultimately to lease the property. In August, it was 
stated that “‘under a modification of the contract between the Everett Land Com- 
pany and Rucker Bros., the time for the completion of the big sawmill on the tide 
flats is extended to the first of May next. It is to cost $65,000 and have a capacity 
of 100,000 feet a day. This is a more costly mill than specified in the original con- 
tract. It is believed that the company which will erect and operate the mill will 
have a capital of not less than a quarter of a million dollars.” Under the benefi- 
cent auspices of the lumber trusts, the mills were able to advance the price of cedar 
siding and finish from one to three dollars per thousand in July, and Eastern orders 
were so good that the Morgan Bros. mill was reported as running day and night. 

Evil fortune continued to follow the Blackman Bros. On the 4th of July 
“Cap” Blackman met with a painful accident while unloading logs from the cars at 
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the mill near Granite falls; his peavey got caught; another log falling upon ‘it 
caused it to fly up and strike him in the face. He fell in such a manner as to 
break three of his ribs. Three months later, the Blackman Bros. mill at Granite 
Falls was fired and burned to the ground, with a loss of $25,000. New machinery 
had just been installed and the fire threw about fifty men out of employment. This 
was the third mill Blackman Bros. had lost by supposed incendiary fire within six 
years. The first occurred September 19, 1889, with a loss of $75,000; the second, 
June 9, 1891, with a loss of approximately $125,000; the third, September 17, 
1895, loss $25,000, making their total fire losses, $225,000. Even this did not dis- 
may these lumber men, and within a month it was announced that “Blackman Bros. 
have decided to build their new saw and shingle mill at Everett, an excellent site 
having been donated on the riverside a short distance below the bridge. The en- 
gines, boilers and saws of the old mill at Granite Falls are being repaired, and 
timbers for the new structure will be cut there.” Just six weeks before the Black- 
man Bros. fire, the large EK. D. Smith sawmill and lumber yard at Lowell were 
totally destroyed by fire. This occurred at an early hour on the morning of August 
1. This mill, built in 1889 at a cost of $50,000, had been operated for two years 
by Q. E. Friars, but had been closed since the preceding July. The insurance on 
the mill was $10,000 and Friars’ loss in lumber was $12,000. E. D. Smith had 
been one of the victims of the financial depression and for some time his creditors 
had been fighting among themselves for possession of the mill. It was to have been 
sold by the sheriff the week of the fire on a judgment in favor of the Washington 
National Bank of Seattle, but the sale was temporarily enjoined by a mortgagee— 
Jane Thompson of England, who held a sheriff's deed to the premises and.also a 
bill of sale on Smith. The property was valued at $60,000. In November, two 
important announcements were made, one that Q. E. Friars, William Foley, A. D. 
McAdam and David Crosby had formed a partnership and had leased the Smith 
millsite at Lowell for eight years with the intention of erecting a mill of 50,000 
feet per day capacity. The other announcement was that M. J. Darling had leased 
the Everett [and Company's mill at Everett, formerly operated by James E. Bell, 
for the manufacture of cedar siding. Darling had opened up a logging camp on 
the Indian reservation at Tulalip and had about twenty men in his employ getting 
out cedar. 

With the shingle men, the year presented a very picture of success, new enter- 
prises, and failures. The Mish shingle mill at Everett, which had been forced to 
close, reopened in April on the cooperative plan, and in June, the Marysville Globe 
reported that more logs and shingles had been shipped from there in May than any 
other month in its history, but it added that the products brought barely a living 
price. Ford & Darling, at Haller City, gave a bill of sale of their shingle mill and 
all their personal property to the Everett National Bank, in June. This was the 
third mill the bank had been forced to take over. The Getchell shingle mill, to- 
gether with 500,000 shingles, was destroyed by fire on May 14, but by the latter 
part of June, this mill was rebuilt and ready for business. The Mudgett mill was 
apparently prosperous when it added a new dry kiln with the capacity of 1,500,000 
shingles in June, but by December 22, it was forced to make an assignment, M. W. 
Packard being appointed receiver. The general situation seemed to have been sat- 
isfactory in point of production, but highly unsatisfactory as to profits. The as- 
sessor’s figures, published in August, 1895, give the number of sawmills in the 
county as eleven, of which three were idle, the output being about 60 per cent of 
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capacity. There were forty shingle mills in operation and one idle, and the daily 
output was 1,640,000 shingles. The six sash and door factories were all running. 
The assessor also found that some 200 loggers and 50 mill men were idle. The 
situation was not entirely discouraging, for in this same month of -\ugust, the 
Everett Shingle Company leased the Missimer mill at Lake Stevens, intending to 
run it at full capacity day and night, and Frank Riley projected another shingle null 
at Monroe. The Sultan mill was also busy shipping its first carload in October. 
At Haller City and Arlington there were four shingle mills, three sawmills, and 
fifteen logging camps, employing 442 men, their monthly wages amounting to 
$17,680. 


SHINGLE MEN ORGANIZE 


Market conditions grew worse near the close of the year, and this led the shin- 
gle makers to try to effect a stronger organization. .\ meeting was called at Everett 
on November 25, and the following Saturday a constitution was adopted, and it 
was resolved that the shingle mills of the county be requested to close down Janu- 
ary 1, 1896, and to remain closed until a time to be set by the association. The 
county was divided into five districts and a committee man appointed in each dis- 
trict to obtain the approval of the mills of this resolution and also to vote for three 
delegates to the convention of the state association. This committee consisted of 
W. W. Mish, Everett; J. V. Van Horn, Hartford; E. M. Stevens, Marysville ; 
Fred Mudgett, Snohomish, and \W. J. Morgan of Getchell. The mills represented 
at the preliminary meeting were Lebanon Cedar Shingle Company, M. J. Darling 
& Company, Marysville Shingle Company, Riverside Shingle Company, C. A. and 
F.H. Mudgett, Anderson Mill Company, Stocker & Cady, Thompson and Folsom, 
C. A. Blackman & Company, J. A. Falconer, J. J. Megley, E. A. Anderson, J. P. 
Cathness, and G. K. Hiatt. 

There were a number of trade notes of interest. The shingle men of Lowell 
obtained the concession of having their cars weighed at that point, instead of on 
the other side of the Cascades, the shippers complaining of the accumulation of 
snow on the cars while going over the mountains. Edmonds, also, introduced in- 
novations when A. Johnson & Company installed baths with hot and cold water 
for the benefit of the shingle weavers, and the Hatch & Bosner plant installed 
electric lights. J. W. Thompson of the Thompson & Folsom at Hartford Junction 
claimed the record for the largest hand machine shingle cut when he produced 
119,000, 5 to 2 16-inch clears in ten hours. This exceeded all other records by 
20,000 and the performance was watched by many. Thompson claimed to be the 
champion shingle sawyer of the world, and his claim was unchallenged. Another 
new thing was the contract received by A. J. Uphus of Everett for 1,000,000 cedar 
blocks to be used in paving streets of Indianapolis, Ind., and the trade generally 
rejoiced when it was announced that Washington fir was being substituted for oak 
by Wells, French & Company of Chicago, who were building 600 refrigerator cars 
for the Armour Packing Company, using Washington lumber only. -\ memorable 
event of the year was in February, when a number of Snohomish County lumber- 
men and railroad officials were initiated into the mysteries of the Hoo-Hoo at a 
concatenation in Everett. This great social order of lumbermen of the United 
States has since become a permanent fixture with the lumbermen of this county, 
and has added greatly, not only to their social enjoyment, but to their mutual help- 
fulness and cooperation. 
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The logging situation was in bad shape especially during the fore part of 1895. 
There were both optimists and pessimists in the trade, both of which were fairly 
represented by the following newspaper statements published in July. The first 
reads: “A log famine among the Puget Sound mills is a probability of the near 
future if the present demand and conditions continue. A scarcity of logs now 
exists. This has been caused largely by low prices which have bankrupted so 
many and compelled the camps to shut down. The demand for logs is now great, 
particularly with the large mills. Port Blakely is cutting about 600,000 feet a 
day. Last week eighteen vessels were at the mill waiting their turn to load, and 
ten vessels were at the Tacoma mill. Other large mills are also rushed with orders. 
All this means the slaughtering of an immense number of logs each month, and a 
consequent advance in prices.” The Marysville Globe commented caustically on 
the “return of prosperity” in the vicinity of Marysville, as follows: “The A. D. 
Quinn and Afflick properties at this place were sold at sheriff's sale on last Tues- 
day. The properties consist of 175 acres of land, 135 of which are in tide flats 
and front on Ebey Slough. The property, as sold under foreclosure, brought 
$8,000 and was bought by the principal mortgagee, the Marysville State Bank. 
Besides this property, the building and lots of the Block saloon were also sold under 
the hammer. At one time, an offer of $165 per acre was refused for the tide land 
property.” In December, logging trade notes reported, “there has been but little 
change in the log market during the past month, except that on Puget Sound, prime 
logs are very scarce and growing more so every day; but there is no advance in 
price. Fir prices on the Sound range from $2.50 for poor logs to $5 for good 
ones. Cedar logs are not very plentiful at from $3 to $6.50.” In spite of these 
adverse conditions, there are many reports of large contracts and of logging ac- 
tivities. The crew at Stinson’s logging camp near Arlington was increased to 150 
men in March. In April, the Blakely Mill Company contracted with Nicholas 
Healy to take 5,000,000 feet of logs per year, and, in June, Manly Wilbur and 
William Hulbert contracted with Port Crescent Improvement Company for the 
stumpage of the tract of timber stretching back from Port Crescent Bay and esti- 
mated to contain 150,000,000 feet. In September, Edgecomb contracted with 
Isaac Cathcart for 60,000,000 feet around Lake Beecher. There were nine log- 
ging camps in operation on the Stillaguamish in June, 1895, four on the north 
fork, and five on the south. The fall drive amounted to 3,000,000 feet and the 
Arlington Times estimated the season's output of the Stillaguamish at 20,000,000 
feet. It was also stated in August that ‘‘during the past six months 20,000,000 
feet of logs had been towed to different mills from the Pearl & Tomkins booms at 
the mouth of the Snohomish. In April, it was reported that the loggers on the 
river had secured control of the Stillaguamish River Improvement Company, elect- 
ing Willam Brown president and Fred Funk secretary, and that all the prominent 
loggers on the river had taken stock. Later it was reported that the Chinook Boom 
Company, which controlled the entire output of the Stillaguamish near Stanwood, 
had been sold to W. C. Butler and J. E. Bell of Everett and H. C. Henry and 
H. F. Burleigh of Seattle, for $24,700, to be reorganized as the Stanwood Boom 
Company with Chadbourne as superintendent. In October, the Stillaguamish 
Boom & Improvement Company of Everett was incorporated by F. H. Brownell 
and E. C. Mooney with capital of $10,000. 

The notable deaths during the year were those of George Bran, an oldtime lum- 
berman, who met with a terrible death in June. He tripped and fell in front of. 
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some rolling logs, and after being dragged for a distance, was crushed against a 
stump. In October, occurred the death of G. E. Stinson, a son of Ulmer Stinson, 
the pioneer lumberman, and a member of the firm of Cyphers & Stinson. Another 
death was that of D. B. Jackson, pioneer lumberman and manager of the Port 
Gamble Mill Company and the Puget Sound Steamboat Company, at Seattle in 
December. 

The record of the year would not be complete without mention of the fact that 
the spars of the gallant yacht Defender, which successfully defended the Interna- 
tional Cup, were of Washington fir. They were gotten out by McDougall, Jack- 
son and Veazie, near Arlington. They were cut from ten to thirty-two-inch centers, 
were from 60 to 140 feet long, and cost 14 cents per lineal foot at tidewater. The 
flagstaff for the Chicago World’s Fair was also cut near Arlington. It was 238 
feet long, 4 feet in diameter at the butt, 17 inches at the top, smooth and straight. 

The hard times continued throughout 1896. This was the only year in the 
history of America when business became a side issue and politics was the chief 
subject of interest with all the people. Under such conditions, it is not surprising 
that not a great deal of interest transpired in the lumber world of Snohomish 
County. Early in January, the Bell Lumber Company completed arrangements 
for the construction of a large mill at Everett of 70,000 feet daily capacity, secur- 
ing the plant of the Standard Lumber Company at Kirkland. The Bell Company 
leased its old mill to M. J. Darling, who ran it both as a saw and shingle mill. The 
Uphus, at Everett, was employed in cutting lumber for the rebuilding of the burned 
mill at Lowell for Friar and his associates, and this was in operation by the first 
week in May. In February, the Pacific Lumber Company with capital stock of 
$10,000, was incorporated by Melville Swartout, A. S. Smith and W. W. Black of 
Everett, and in August, Dimick & Taylor started to build a mill at Stanwood for 
the manufacture of clapboards for the Eastern trade. These were practically all 
the new developments among the lumber mulls. 

The canvass of the county January 1, 1896, showed a stock of 139,000,000 
shingles on hand. All the shingle mills at Hartford and a majority of the mills 
throughout the county shut down as per the agreement made with the Shingle 
Men’s .\ssociation, and the last of January, the state association requested that they 
remain closed until the first of March. There was a general resumption of busi- 
ness by March, and it was reported that August Holmquist was using from 325 
to 350 cords of bolts per week, and was in the market for 2,000 cords. Cate, 
McGrath & Company of Everett leased the Mudgett mill and began operations in 
May. Shingles went down to 85 cents per thousand, but were up to 95 cents in 
April with a brisk and upward tendency. The Lebanon Cedar Shingle Company 
had been forced to the wall and had been bought in by the Everett National Bank, 
which leased the mill to Metcalf & Wade of Tacoma. The Everett Land Company 
completed arrangements for the removal of their shingle mill from Woolley to 
Everett, and U. S. Buck and J. C. O'Conner incorporated the Cedar Shingle Com- 
pany which they operated at the old Buck mill. The shingle department of the 
Morgan mill began operation in August, and the Mudgett mill again changed man- 
agement, being operated by Kansey, Rowley & Otto. There was little of unusual 
importance in the logging industry. Healy & Cisco were active laying track to a 
body of 12,000 acres of timber and beginning operations in April. A newspaper 
item stated that Henry Hewitt, Jr., the “father of Everett,” had entire command 
of the log supply for the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, turning into the 
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mill 100,000 feet of logs a day; the prices paid ran from $2.50 to $5 per thousand. 
Logging was more active on the Stillaguamish than on the Snohomish, and the 
résumé of the season's business on that river was as follows: ‘The log drive on the 
Stillaguamish is complete, and the entire output for the season, excepting a few logs 
that went down in the spring, is now in the boom at Stanwood. This season’s cut 
amounts to at least 22,000,000 feet, and the loggers say the timber is unusually 
fine. The amount of logs put in by the different camps is, approximately: Tvete 
& Johnson, 3,000,000; McPhee & Amberg, +,000,000; MeMartin & Fairbanks, 
1,000,000; Ferguson & MecKilligan, +.000,000; Chichester & Company, 1,000,000 : 
Irvine Bros., +,000,000: Hudson & Elwood, 2,000,000; Watson & Kingdon, 1,- 
500,000; Gates & Company, 1,500,000; total, 22,000,000. 

In April, the boom and other property of the Snohomish Boom & Improvement 
Company were sold to a newly organized Everett concern, consisting of F. H. 
Brownell, A. R. Whitney, George Montandon and others, and in June, the old 
Chinook Boom Company was sold to W. C. Henry and A. F. Burley of Seattle, 
and reorganized as the Stanwood Boom Company with capital of $25,000. The 
establishment of the Stanwood Lumber Company, with a capacity of 20,000 feet 
in a ten-hour day, by A. S. Howard was one of the major accomplishments of 1897 
ainong the millmen. Howard served as president of this company until his death 
in 1913, when he was succeeded by Dr. D. McEacheran, who was in turn suc- 
ceeded by F. L. Howard in 1925. D.G. Bennie became the manager of this cor- 
poration in 1903. It now has double its original capacity, employs about ninety 
men and is a thoroughly modern institution, and one of the mainstays of Stanwood. 


WEYERHAEUSER VISIT OF 1897 


It was in this year, also, that Frederick Weyerhaeuser, Sr., again visited Puget 
Sound, coming this time in a special train which he had chartered, from St. Paul, 
bringing with him, as his guests, about seventy of the most prominent and wealth- 
iest lumbermen of the Mississippi Valley. They investigated the timber resources 
of the Sound thoroughly, and as a result many of them joined Mr. Weyerhaeuser 
in buying about 1,000,000 acres of timber land in Washington from the Northern 
Pacific Railroad Company. This had no immediate bearing upon the situation in 
Snohomish County, however, for the offices of the new syndicate were established 
at Tacoma, Robert L. McCormick being in charge, with George S. Jong as his 
assistant. It was not until the beginning of the new century that the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company began the great development which has made [verett known as 
the home of the finest lumber mills in the world. The shingle industry was much 
more prosperous, and by May the demand had exceeded the supply, and all mills 
were running at capacity with improved prices. Many new shingle mills were added 
during the year and were in constant operation until late in November, when the 
loval members of the association suspended work temporarily, in order to limit 
production. The ten-block shingle mill erected on the Pilchuck by G. K. Hiatt & 
Company was begun in December, 1897 and started operation the following Feb- 
ruary. In April, the dry kiln with 1,200,000 shingles, belonging to the W. H. 
Ford plant at Haller City, was destroyed by fire, as was his residence, and the dry 
kiln of Monroe Bros. This threw many weavers and bolt cutters out of employ- 
ment and they turned to and helped rebuild the kilns. Ford's residence at Everett 
had been burned less than two years before, and in August, soon after the new 
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kiln had been completed, the mill itself was fired and destroyed with the exception 
of the new kiln. In spite of this experience, which was much like that suffered by 
Blackman Bros. and E. D. Smith, Mr. Ford decided to rebuild at once. At about 
the time of the Haller City fire, eighteen small buildings owned by the Puget Mill 
Company were burned at Utsaladdy and the large, historic old mill was barely saved. 

Improved market conditions stimulated work in the woods and called for more 
modern methods, and the ox team rapidly gave way to the donkey engine. A new 
boom law was enacted in 1897, as was also a scale law, which went into effect 
June 11. The boom law provided that companies might clear and improve streams 
for driving, holding and sorting, except in navigable streams flowing into Puget 
Sound north of 47° 40’, providing a majority of the owners of adjacent land did 
not object. The scale law provided for two scalers, district No. 1 to include the 
western portion of the state and district No. 2 Eastern Washington. E. Johns of 
Puyallup was appointed scaler for the first district. This law gave the loggers 
much more protection than ever before and made their business much more profit- 
able. <\ new record was made at Stinson’s No. 2 camp when, with an eight-horse 
team, the extraordinary feat was accomplished of putting 204,050 feet of timber 
on the landing in one day. John Flanigan was the foreman and Tim Grady the 
hook tender. The rains were much belated in 1897, there being no high water 
sufficient to move the season's output of logs to market until late in November. 
The freshet came with a rush, however, causing considerable loss, especially along 
the Stillaguamish. Concerning this flood, it was said by the Arlington Times that 
‘the loss occasioned by the breaking of the shear boom at Stanwood during the 
recent freshet was much greater than was at first supposed. Hector McKilligan, 
N. K. Tvete and Joseph Ferguson have returned. from Stanwood, and they esti- 
mate that between five and six million feet of logs went into the Sound, and of 
this amount probably 500,000 feet will go out to sea through Deception Pass. The 
boom company has tugs out gathering up the logs, and they expect to be able to 
save all except those carried out to sea by the tides. The boom company has sig- 
nified its intentions to make good the loss. In case the loss falls on the loggers, 
it will almost stop logging on the river, as in that case the risk will be too great.”’ 
The necrology of the lumber world of Snohomish County in 1897 included the 
death of Charles D. Morgan of the firm of Morgan Bros., owners of the first saw- 
mill built at Snohomish City. He died of dyphtheria, and it was said that he was 
the third of the family to die on the seventh day of the disease. The most impor- 
tant new enterprise in the milling line in 1898 was the sawmill established at Wal- 
lace, now known as Startup, by G. G. Startup, F. D. and C. H. Black of Seattle 
and A. H. Gould. This plant was in successful operation until 1916, when it was 
destroyed by fire. The firm then purchased the plant of the Sultan River Lumber 
Company, changing the name to the Wallace Lumber & Manufacturing Company. 
This plant at Sultan covers fifteen acres, has a capacity of 80,000 feet of lumber 
and 100,000 shingles daily, and employs 200 men. Charles H. Black is the secre- 
tary, and George G. Startup remains as manager and treasurer of the company, 
which he founded nearly thirty years ago. 

Another man destined to be prominent, who embarked in the logging business 
in 1898, was Joseph Irving. Prior to this time he had filled contracts for pulp 
wood for the paper mill, but in 1898, he went into the logging business proper on 
the Snoqualmie, operating at Sisco, near Getchell. He went into the business on 
a large scale and built four miles of railroad and employed ninety men. Later the 
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business was removed to Irving, named in honor of its founder, and the Standard 
Railway & Timber Company was formed in 1903. Hiatt & Brian erected a new 
mill on the Pilchuck in 1898 and this construction was quite an advance over the 
old-time mill and logging camp. The bunk and cook houses were finished with 
rustic, and for almost the first time were made attractive as well as useful. The 
Arlington Logging & Lumber Company furnished the 100,000 feet of lumber nec- 
essary for this construction. Jack Irvine, one of the prominent lumbermen of that 
day, predicted that the Spanish-American war, in which the country was then 
engaged, would prove highly disastrous to the lumber trade, but, happily, his pre- 
diction proved to be wrong, and the industry flourished as it had not for a number 
of years. The shingle manufacturers of the state met at Seattle in May and re- 
solved to suspend the manufacture of shingles from May 2 until such time as im- 
proved conditions might warrant resumption. It was said that Eastern dealers 
and yardsmen had attempted to use the war scare as a means to keep down prices, 
which had already dropped about 25 cents per thousand. It was thought a general 
shutdown would speedily restore prices, and it was stated that the victory of Ad- 
miral Dewey at Manila had already served to strengthen the market. About 75 
per cent of the shingle mills of the state shut down for the midwinter season in 
December, explaining that this was not due to hard times, but to a desire to main- 
tain the market in a healthy condition. It was expected to resume about January 
15, 1899. The timber estimate made by the United States Survey and made public 
in December, 1898, gave the total of the standing timber of Washington as 103,- 
594,376,000 feet, which included 66,208,861,000 feet of fir, 6,403,405.000 spruce, 
16,192,276,000 cedar and 14,699,843,000 hemlock. The estimate for Snohomish 
County was 7,708,770,000 feet. 


OLD LOGGING SCENE 
Seven Yoke of Oxen 


CHAPTER IV 
MINES AND MINING 


Gold, silver, precious metals and stones! The lure that drives or calls men— 
and has so driven and controlled men for centuries upon centuries—through des- 
erts, through places of wilderness uninhabited except by savages and enemies, and 
leads even nigh unto death—yes, even unto death—this lure that is irresistible has 
played its part in the history of many countries and many climes. This lure that 
forces one to risk all, to suffer poverty, wretchedness, and hardships; the lure with 
an occasional brighter fortune smiling, played its full share in the history and de- 
velopment of Snohomish County. 

Much of the early mining history of the county must be hazy and indefinite 
as to exact details. This has always been true of a new country where few reside. 
It has been made more so by the fact that local customs and laws governed the 
mining industry. Wherever a few miners or prospectors staked out claims they 
could make their own mining laws and rules, elect their own recorder to keep the 
records and were, for the most part, sole governors of their own rights. Many 
of these records of early claims kept by these local recorders have been lost to pos- 
terity. It was not until 1888 that the Territorial Legislature enacted a law that 
compelled all mining locations to be recorded with the county auditor. 

However, out of the haze of the past some things are certain. As early as Jan- 
uary, 1864, there is a record that J. H. Palmer and wife, Elizabeth, sold a half 
interest of all coal and coal mines they owned for the sum of $2,500, to Paul K. 
Hubbs. The land in question was on the Snohomish River, and opposite the prop- 
erty owned by Hy McClurg, above Snohomish. The following month Palmer sold 
one-fourth of one-half of his claim for $500 to Condon and Collins. During the 
first part of October, 1864, James A. Gilliland is said to have discovered coal on 
unsurveyed lands along the Snohomish River, below the junction with the Skyko- 
mish and Snoqualmie rivers. 

Just when the first quartz claims were filed upon in the county cannot be stated 
with absolute certainty. The first locations may have been filed with a local re- 
corder, and these records were handed down from successor to successor; perhaps 
lost or destroyed. But the first claim recorded with the county auditor was filed 
by George White on August 24, 1871, covering a discovery on Lost Creek. M. W. 
Packard was county auditor at the time. On the same day five other claims were 
filed by White, and Nile Taylor, all on Lost Creek. They also filed claim to water 
rights on the creek. 

In 1874 a large number of claims were filed on mineral lands on the south 
branch of Silver Creek, on the north branch of the same creek and in Blue Gulch. 
L. T. Ireland filed the first claim. Others to file on claims were L. T. Flanagan, 
A. C. Folsom, Geo. Plum, James Masterson, C. B. Shattuck, J. Preuett, John 
Cochran, John Richards, J. F. Verner, Samuel S. Hassard, B. F. Stafford, M. W. 
Packard, Geo. Rose, Alonzo Low, James McGuire, James Tye, E. C. Ferguson, 
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Eldridge Morse, Hugh Ross, John Ross, James McFarlane, Isaac Cathcart, John 
D. Morgan, Benj. Stretch, Wm. Catching, Theron Ferguson, Frank Matthews, 
Hans S. Hanson, M. Glore, Al. Gifford, and A. J. Porter. About fifty claims 
were recorded during the summer and fall months of 1874 in this district, all being 
quartz claims. 

On October 15, 1874, at Silver Creek a meeting of miners was held by James 
N. McFarlane, P. A. McCabe, 1. Hanson, James Masterson, H. 5S. Hanson, Jay 
G. Kelley and Harvey L. Pike, and the following laws were drawn up for the gov- 
ernment of the district: 

Law I. The name of this mining district shall hereafter be known as the Sky- 
komish Mining District and shall be bounded as follows: Commencing at the junc- 
tion of the Skykomish and Sultan rivers, thence in an easterly direction along the 
Cady trail, to the summit of the Cascade range of mountains, thence north along 
the summit of said range to the headwaters of the middle fork of the Sultan River, 
thence down the Sultan River to the place of beginning. 

Law II. The mining act of the Congress of the United States approved May 
10, 1872, is hereby adopted as the laws of this district. 

Law III. The posting of notices for claiming mineral ground will be deemed 
sufficient for holding said claims for twenty days without recording, providing that 
the parties posting such notices shall not be entitled to a renewal of said notice. 

Law IV. All persons posting claims in the district must be present at the time 
of the location of said claims. 

Law V. For the purpose of changing or remodeling the laws of the district 
two-thirds of the mine owners of the district may notify the Recorder in writing 
that a meeting for that purpose will be called, upon which notice the Recorder will 
post notices in at least three conspicuous places in Snohomish County giving thirty 
days’ notice of said meeting. 

Law VI. The term of the office of the Recorder for the district shall be two 
years, and until his successor 1s elected. 

Law VII. Upon the election of the Recorder his predecessor shall turn over 
all books and papers pertaining to the office. 

Law VIII. The fees of the Recorder shall be as follows: for each 100 feet on 
a quartz claim 50 cents; for every placer claim located $2.50; for the recording of 
deeds or transfers $5.00. 

Law IX. A copy of the above laws and all laws made in the district must be 
placed upon record in the office of the County -\uditor of Snohomish County. 

James McFarlane was elected Recorder for two years. 

Jay G. Kelley, president. 
H. L. Pike, secretary. 

There seems to have been little filing or transfers of record in this district from 
1874 until 1880. On October 4, 1880, the Silver City Townsite and Mining Com- 
pany acquired claims in the district by purchase. The old Silver City and AMLineral 
City booms played an important part in the early history of the county; but during 
the decade of the eighties were not very active, except for relocations and minor 
transfers. 

It was at the beginning of September, 1878, that placer nuning on the Sultan 
River was given new life. A meeting of owners was held at that time, about eight 
miles from the mouth of the Sultan River, with fifteen miners present. They drew 
up a code of laws to govern the district. This was really a rediscovery, for there 
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are records to show that gold was known in this section as early as 1870, and pos- 
sibly earlier. But in 1878 a new rush of probably fifty miners took place into the 
district. During this summer there were twenty-five or thirty men also working 
placer claims on the Skykomish River. About half of these were Chinese. The 
distance from Seattle was sixty-five miles and it took three days to make the trip. 
About fifteen Chinese and five white men were working that summer about sixteen 
miles above the present site of Snohomish. 

On April 9, 1884 a new impetus was given to the placer mines on the Sultan 
River by the location of the Horse Shoe Bend Placer claim by Sutcliffe Baxter, 
M. S. Booth, A. L. Beach, J. H. McGraw, Eugene Canfield, B. F. Day, Jesse W. 
George, Thos. L. Minor, J. B. Crozier, John Nailor, Wm. H. Whittlesey, C. H. 
Munday, J. Moundy, E. H. Hubbart, all of King County, and I. Cathcart, of 
Snohomish County. This group of men also acquired several other claims. Records 
show that the Sultan River Mining Company bought the interests of the above 
persons for $35,294. 

An interesting record is that of the filing on the claim known as “Hong John,” 
by nine Chinamen, with their names carefully (7) inserted in the records of the 
county auditor in Chinese characters. 

In 1888 the Junior Mining Company, of Chicago, consisting of James S. An- 
drews, Jacob Swart, Ernest Hoefer, Geo. W. Roberts, O. F. Carpenter, John Boyd, 
G. G. Spillman and John M. Bradford, acquired sixty acres on the river. In the 
same year the West Coast Mining Company, of Seattle, composed of K. K. Owens, 
H. Preston, Wm. H. Llewellyn, KE. M. Carr, J. W. Wilkinson, Edw. L. Carson, 
Geo. F. Hughson, John C. Boyd and F. N. Allen, also became owners of sixty 
acres along the river bed. As many as forty Chinamen were employed at a single 
time in these operations in 1884. 

In December of 1888 claims were also filed on “The Pilchuck Iron Lode,” 
between Pilchuck Creek and the Stillaguamish River, about one mile east of the 
residence of Wm. M. Turner. A company was organized with a capitalization of 
$500,000, known as the Pilchuck Iron Mining Company. This company bought 
the interest of J. G. Boyd, Joseph Rigby, and F. F. Leslie. 

In January, 1889, several local persons located claims on Canyon Creel:, one 
mile above the intersection of Canyon Creek with the Stillaguamish River; and 
there were more filings near the Pilchuck Iron Mountain Lode the same year. It 
was during this year that the Anderson Creek District was also first mentioned, 
and claims filed. 

It was in the summer of 1889 that the Monte Cristo mines were discovered. 
F. W. Peabody and Joseph Pearsall were enjoying the magnificent view presented 
from the summit of Silver Tip, the highest peak in the Silver Creek district, when 
their field glasses showed to them a large ore vein cutting through the range of 
mountains to the east. Investigation showed prospects which called to mind the 
name Monte Cristo, and that was the title given the new district. The Monte Cristo 
mines, from which the mining town and postoffice get their names, lie in the Cas- 
cade Mountains about sixty miles from Everett. It 1s now the terminus of the 
Hartford & Eastern Railroad, a line built over thirty years ago for the purpose of 
handling the ores from the mines. These mines, principally three of the large 
group, have produced in the past no less than $2,700,000 in gold and silver, from 
veins three feet to ten in width. 

These mines were formerly operated as a number of separate claims, but now 
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the Boston-American Mining Company own about ninety claims in the district, 
including the old original producers. These mines have been worked to an extreme 
depth of only 600 feet through what is known as Tunnel No. 3, which has been 
driven in on an ore shoot for 1,800 feet. Tunnel No. 4, some 3,000 feet in length, 
has cut the same ore shoot at an additional depth of 413 feet. There is a good 
percentage of arsenic content in this ore. The company owns patents on twenty- 
eight of their ninety claims. The lowest grade ore shipped from the old “O and 
B” group of claims showed values of over $16 per ton, gold and silver values. 

In 1889 there was a revival of interest in the famous Silver Creek mines. As- 
says averaged as high as from $80 to $120 per ton of silver. About eighty claims 
were staked out this summer, and a number of eastern capitalists became interested 
financially in the district. Gold was also found in this region. 

In 1891 the regions around Granite Falls and east of there on the Stillaguamish 
attracted new attention. A new mining district was formed at Granite Falls, and 
laws adopted. Granite Falls became a busy and thriving mining center and town. 
The granite quarries of this district became famous for the quality of stone 
produced. 

In the early nineties the Darrington District was explored by pioneer miners. 
Among the pioneer prospectors of the district should be mentioned the names of 
Loren Bergeson, Knute Neste, Charles Burns, George Kundson, B. C. Schloman, 
John Robinson and William Giesler. These early prospectors, with blankets, grub 
and prospect tools on their backs wended their ways up the north fork of the Stilla- 
guamish, to its headwaters, where they located numerous claims. They blazed the 
way and laid the foundation for what proved to be valuable discoveries. South- 
east, and in plain view of Darrington stands old Gold Mountain, 2,000 feet above 
the Sauk River, the latter forming the southwest boundary. During the latter 
nineties about 100 mining claims were filed on Gold Mountain. These claims were 
principally located on the northwest side of the mountain. The principal holdings 
and claims were of the Burns Mining Company, Walker & Gardner, Parker & 
Johnson, Burns & Miles, the Hunter Group, and Cedar Basin properties. South- 
west of Darrington and about three and a half miles distant, rises White Horse 
Mountain, to an elevation of 7,000 feet. Almost on the summit of this lofty eleva- 
tion was located the Coffin & Mallet mines, rich in lead, gold and silver. Other 
mines on this mountain were about twenty owned by L. K. Alvord, Charles Back- 
man and Loren Toles; the Wellman group; the Schloman mine; and many others. 
There were also claims on White Horse Mountain, running to lead, copper, gold 
and silver. 

The hard times of 1892 affected mining locally; but some advance was made 
despite this. A large company was formed known as the Stillaguamish and Sultan 
Mining Company, with a capital stock of $3,000,000, a large part of which was 
taken by English capitalists. The mines which they controlled were the Hoodoo 
and Little Chief group, Stillaguamish district, located between the Silver Creek 
and Monte Cristo regions. They claimed 3,000,000 tons of ore in sight then. Re- 
ports were made this year that Jim Humes and Ernest Hubbard had made discov- 
ery of valuable coal deposits near Iron Mountain, and had located 160 acres. Miners 
of the Stillaguamish district met in May, drew up rules and regulations for the 
district, and voted to allow no Chinamen in that section of the county. 

In 1893 the railroad was completed to Monte Cristo, and renewed interest re- 
sulted. Ores would now be shipped to Everett for treatment. The town plat of 
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Monte Cristo was also prepared for filing, and lots were put on sale, only 216 in 
all. Many eastern visitors paid their respects to the district this year. Miners at 
Silverton organized a union in 1893; and free milling gold ore was struck in the 
mine of the Deer Creek Mining Company's claim near that place. Two shifts of 
men were being worked at this mine. 

A new and important era for Everett was marked on January 4, 1894, when 
the first car of ore from the Deer Creek Mining Company arrived at the Everett 
smelter. Regular shipments arrived after that date. It was during this spring that 
it was reported that Pat Malone closed a deal with Mackey and Flood for eleven 
claims below Monte Cristo for a price of $70,000: Many eastern capitalists visited 
Monte Cristo in 1894. New and improved machinery was installed at these mines 
in 1895, and wages were raised from $2.50 to $3 per day. The Pride and Mystery 
claims were the most prominent ones being worked. 

After several years’ idleness, work was resumed in 1895 at the Horseshoe Bend 
placer claim near Sultan. On June 13,1895 a petition by the day shift at the Mys- 
tery Mine for a reduction in board from $26 per month being rejected, the men 
moved down to town. During the latter part of this year the daily payroll at the 
granite quarry at Index amounted to $100. In October, 1895 the Everett & Monte 
Cristo Railway commenced to bore for coal at Pilchuck, with assurances of success. 

During the early part of 1896 the Monte Cristo Mining Company began im- 
porting Cornish miners from the Rockefeller mines in Michigan. This was done 
gradually, displacing the miners who participated in the strikes of the previous 
summer. 

Early in February of 1896 a meeting was held of all persons interested in min- 
ing in the county, for the purpose of forming an association. Practically every 
mining district of the county was represented. Officers elected were A. W. Hawks, 
president ; F. M. Headlee, vice president; C. L. Clemans, secretary ; George James, 
assistant secretary; A. M. Farrah, treasurer. The executive committee selected 
included Judge J. C. Denney, C. H. Packard, W. R. Booth, A. W. Frater, and 
Oliver McClean. 

On July second a transaction involving a dozen claims in the Silverton copper 
district, owned by Thomas Johnson, H. Kennedy, Jack Johnson and Ludwig Lun- 
delin occurred. These claims were purchased by men from Trail Creek and New 
York, uniting to form the Deer Creek Gold and Copper Mining Company. The 
financial figure for the deal was reported at a million dollars. M. Montan and L. 
Lundelin were also involved in another deal in this same district, selling their in- 
terests to the Clear Creek Copper and Gold Mining Company. Rich strikes were 
reported this summer from Martin Creek. Mining development was also being 
made at Index and at Miller River. 

In 1897 fast strides were made at Silverton and Monte Cristo. In the former 
district it was said that surface assays showed values of $5,000,000 for the Bonan- 
za Queen; half as much for the Double Eagle; and about the same for the Bell 
and Crown, Helena and other mines. The owners of the Hoodoo had invested 
nearly $100,000 in development work. The Forty-five mine showed assays: run- 
ning to $107 per ton. The Monte Cristo, controlled by Colby, Hoyt, Rockefeller 
and others became very productive. The Pennsylvania was possibly second in im- 
portance, with much work being done on it. The Forty-five and Independent were 
beginning to ship ore. The Forty-five let a contract for putting in a bucket line 
tram from the mine to the depot at Silverton. The Independent constructed a 
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flume to carry water from Silver Gulch to their power house, to develop power for 
its air compressor and drills. 

Over on Gold Mountain Charles Burns bonded a group of his claims to Judge 
Maxwell of Whatcom for $9,000; and others to the Ryan syndicate for $5,000. 
The first car of coal from the G. N. Mine at Index was shipped to Everett. 

In 1899 the Pride of the Mountains and the Monte Cristo mines passed into 
the hands of Rockefeller and a few of his friends. The price given out for the 
first group was $167,501.95; and for the second $160,569.99. This was a receiv- 
er’s sale, and represented the amount of the debts of the two companies. He also 
secured control of the United Concentration Company's holding; and all three 
were consolidated into one corporation. These deals gave an impetus to mining in 
the district. Work abandoned was now resumed. About this time the mines in 
the Index region took on new life. Ore from the property of the Index Mining 
Company assayed as high as $98.50 per ton. In 1900 the St. Louis mine, which 
had been idle since the washout on the Everett & Monte Cristo Railroad three years 
before but which had recently been repaired, was bought by a new company, the 
Conservative Mining Company. This mine was on Deer Creek near Silverton. 
In October, 1901, the famous Bonanza Queen copper mine was sold for a reputed 
consideration of $150,000 to D. F. Morgan, of Minneapolis, representing the Bell 
Telephone Company. One of the conditions of the sale was that a five-drill com- 
pressor plant be installed immediately and that not less than forty men be employed. 
There were not many regular producers at this stage of the mining history of the 
county. These included the Pride at Monte Cristo and the Forty-five at Silverton. 
“Occasionals” included the Copper Bell, Sunset, Ethel, at Index; the Apex, Golden 
Tunnel, Cleopatra and Coney on the south fork of the Skykomish; Lee Bros., the 
St. Louis and Helena, at Silverton; and the Golden Chord and O. and B. at Monte 
Cristo. At Goat Lake about forty men were employed. Thirty-five to forty men 
were being worked at the Independent, at Silverton, in two shifts. At Index a 
100-ton concentrator was being added to the equipment of the Ethel. The Dar- 
rington Mining & Reduction Company was also active at the Forrest mine. 

The largest mining transaction of 1902 was the consolidation of the Helena 
and Bornite groups of thirty claims at Silverton, and their acquisition by the Amer- 
ican Mining and Milling Company. Charles Sweeney, of Spokane, purchased the 
Everett smelter and Monte Cristo mines in August. It was reported that Sweeney 
had the backing of many million dollars of Eastern capital. These deals by Swee- 
ney are said to have represented $2,000,000. But a few weeks later these prop- 
erties were sold by Sweeney to the American Smelting & Refining Company. The 
Northern Pacific Railway Company also acquired the Everett & Monte Cristo Rail- 
way in 1902. 

More or less development work in the various districts of the county has been 
done in the present century, with various degrees of success or failure. In 1913 the 
big holdings at Monte Cristo passed into the hands of the Boston-American Min- 
ing Company, which continues to keep up assessment work on the unpatented 
claims and to pay taxes on the patented ones. Their faith in this district is thus 
shown, and the company believes that there is still untold wealth to be found in the 
ore bodies beneath the surface boundaries of their ninety claims. The biggest pro- 
ducer of this age is the Sunset mine near Index, a real mine with a past history 
entitled to praise and prospects for a wonderful future. 

There are many good mining men who are firmly convinced that the real min- 
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ing history of Snohomish County has never been written; that it has not been writ- 
ten because the really big events in this industry are yet to occur. Properties in 
all of the original mineral districts of the county are being tenaciously held, and 
assessment work done each year on scores of claims. As further proof of the con- 
fidence mining men have in the future of mining locally, there are over 300 pat- 
ented claims in nearly a dozen distinct districts of the county upon which taxes are 
being paid each year. These districts and the number of patented claims in each 
are as follows: Monte Cristo district, 61; Silver Creek district, 61; Index district, 
46; Unknown (Troublesome), 14; Sultan River, 3; White Horse district, 21; 
May Creek district, 16; Stillaguamish district, 38; Wallace district, 28; Beckler 
River district, 10; location unknown, 9. The principal owners of claims in these 
various districts are as follows: Monte Cristo, Boston-American Mining Company, 
Consolidated Mining Company, Sunnyside Land Company, Penn Mining Com- 
pany; Silver Creek, Silver Queen Mining and Smelting Company, Index-Galena 
Company, Good Hope Gold and Copper Mines and Development Company, The 
Seattle Land and Improvement Company; Index, Lloyd L. Black, Bitter Creek 
Mining and Milling Company, Sunset Copper Company; White Horse, Puget 
Sound Copper Company, Galbraith and Company, Tacoma Steel Corporation; May 
Creek, Charles Hendricks; Stillaguamish, Merchants Loan and Trust Company, 
Stillaguamish and Sultan Mining Company, P. H. Holdsworth; Wallace district, 
The “45” Mines, Incorporated. 

In 1924 operations for oil were started near Snohomish by a stock company. 
They have drilled one well, and are now working on a second, with what oil ex- 
perts claim to be excellent prospects. A second company began operations in this 
industry near Lake Goodwin a year later. Men familiar with oil claim that both 
companies have properties that are indicative of success. 

Thus briefly have we set forth some of the cold facts relative to mining in the 
county, free from the hundreds of human interest stories that might have been 
chronicled had gifted writers resided here during the periods of excitement. And 
there were times when real excitement existed—when real booms loomed and 
transpired—when real Western mining camps sprung up and died down, and again 
and again came back to life and vigor, only to die down again. Some realized 
money for their energy and risks; some lost; and, all in all, Snohomish County was 
immeasurably benefited by these activities in numerous ways and means. The 
work of many of these daring and hardy pioneer prospectors may yet result in real 
mineral discoveries in the county. This belief is held by many, and this belief is 
being backed each year in financial outlays and labor expended as proof of their 
unfaltering convictions. When that time comes, and it is to be hoped that it will, 
renewed glory can be unsparingly given to those who so bravely and courageously 
led the way when but a handful of whites inhabited the county. 


CHAPTER V 
RAILROAD DEVELOPMENT 


SEATTLE, LAKE SHORE & EASTERN—FIRST TRAIN ARRIVES—COLLAPSE OF 
SNOHOMISH BRIDGE—COMING OF THE GREAT NORTHERN—N. P. AC- 
QUIRES LAKE SHORE ROAD—THE EVERETT-MONTE CRISTO ROAD—~- 
HILL VISITS EVERETT—GRAHAM’S RAILROAD REVIEW. 


The Northern Pacific Railway was incorporated in the Territory of Washing- 
ton, January 28, 1857. The Union Pacific Railway was built across the continent 
immediately after the Civil War, but the Northern Pacific made no active effort to 
build until the earlier seventies, under the leadership of the dramatic personality of 
Henry Villard. In 1873, he was the hero and the idol of the Pacific Coast, feted 
and honored by all. He had arranged with German capitalists to furnish the funds 
for this railroad, but the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian War prevented the carry- 
ing out of his plans. It was, therefore, nearly ten years later before the Northern 
Pacific began its construction on the coast. In 1882, the terminus of this road had 
not been determined, and nearly every trading post along the Sound, large enough 
to bear a name, believed that it was the coming metropolis of the Northwest. What- 
com, La Conner, and a score of towns whose names are almost forgotten, not only 
advertised themselves as future rivals of New York City, but were firmly con- 
vinced of the truth of their claims. In fact, Jacob Livingston filed a plat of “West- 
ern New York”, July 8, 1872, adjoining the west limits of the City of Everett. 

In the midst of all this excitement, which brought thousands of people to the 
Puget Sound country in the early eighties, it is a noteworthy fact that Snohomish 
was the only town on the Sound which failed to catch the excitement of the railway 
boom. The people of Snohomish were convinced, and later events proved them to 
have been right, that the Snohomish Valley presented one of the best natural routes 
for railroad construction, and that it was predestined to become the location of a 
transcontinental line. Feeling thus absolutely sure, the people of Snohomish felt 
that there was no occasion for them to worry or to get excited. On the other hand, 
the town was far enough removed from the coast so that it had no active hopes of 
becoming a great railhead seaport. For these reasons, doubtless, during all the 
various excitements in 1873, 1882, and in the early nineties, Snohomish sat back, 
content to let nature take its course. Various reasons have been assigned for its 
action, but the Northern Pacific finally, in 1883, settled upon Tacoma as its north- 
ern terminus. 

SEATTLE, LAKE SHORE & EASTERN 


This was a great disappointment to the citizens of Seattle, but instead of idly 
bemoaning their fate, they determined to build a railway of their own. There were 
numerous lines proposed, one to Walla Walla over the Cascades, and what was 
known as the Puget Shore Line, which was incorporated in 1884, its object being 
to build from Seattle to Bellingham Bay and Fidalgo Bay. Engineers of this line 
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were in the field in October of that year, their survey corresponding in a general 
way with the coast line of the Great Northern of today. The Seattle, Lake Shore 
& Eastern was the pet project of Seattle capitalists. Its objective was a junction 
with the Canadian Pacific and it was hoped in this manner to make Seattle a for- 
midable rival of the favored Tacoma. In July, 1886, it was reported that this road 
had purchased Smith’s Cove at Seattle for $75,000 for terminal purposes. This 
tract was that settled upon by Dr. H. A. Smith, the first physician of Snohomish 
County, who had removed to Seattle. This railroad had possibly the least actual 
cash of any railroad of its length that ever was constructed. Having raised enough 
money to build a mile or so, the road constructed was bonded for sufficient to build 
the next mile. For,this reason, it was not until the first days of 1887 that there 
was any activity in railway construction in the vicinity of Snohomish. Surveying 
parties under R. H. Thomson came to Snohomish on the steamer Cascade the first 
week in January, 1887, and by the end of that month the survey was proceeding 
between Seattle and the Snoqualmie River under the leadership of the well known 
engineer, Tilton Sheets. In the meantime, what was known as the Seattle & Bel- 
lingham Bay Railway was projected and the woods between Lake Washington and 
the Snohomish Valley were fairly overrun with surveying parties. The Seattle & 
West Coast Railway was incorporated. This was more particularly a rival of the 
Seattle & Bellingham Bay Railway. It was stated that a line had been located 
between Squak Slough and the Snohomish and that it would form a junction with 
the Lake Shore line at or near the mouth of Bear Creek, a short distance above 
Woodinville, and that it had been kept quiet until its preliminary survey was com- 
pleted and right-of-way was procured. It was reported that the survey struck the 
Snohomish Valley a short distance below Fiddler’s Bluff and crossed the river just 
above Jackson’s wharf at Snohomish and that 1,500 tons of rails had been shipped 
from England for this railway. The first mention of actual railway construction 
in the Snohomish Eye, appeared on April 23, 1887, when it stated that a contract 
for thirty miles of clearing and grading for the Seattle, Lake Shore & Eastern had 
been let. There was much bluster and many rival claims between the Seattle & 
Bellingham Bay and the Seattle & West Coast railways. By May, the West Coast 
survey had reached the outskirts of Snohomish and G. B. Pearsoll was awarded a 
contract for 45,000 ties for the first section of this line. 

While Snohomish did not lose its head over railroad prospects, as some other 
towns did, it was not entirely ungenerous, and in July, 1887, E. C. Ferguson deeded 
twenty-two lots for depot purposes and Mrs. M. L. Packard also deeded a frac- 
tional block to the railroad company. Snohomish was one of the Sound cities in- 
corporated under the law which was afterward declared unconstitutional, and there 
was, at this time, grave doubt as to the legality of any of its acts as an incorpora- 
tion. For this reason, the county commissioners granted right of way to the Seat- 
tle & West Coast Railway on State and Railway streets of Snohomish. This fran- 
chise contained the provision “that, whereas there is some question, in view of the 
act of the Legislature incorporating the City of Snohomish, as to the power or 
jurisdiction of the board over the subject: but, as the City of Snohomish, never 
organized under the said act and therefore cannot act in the premises, this board 
has granted the right-of-way on the express condition that the county is not re- 
sponsible for any claim for damages, the railroad company agreeing to assume any 
responsibility. If not built to Snohomish City in two years, this order may be re- 
voked.”” By December, it was reported that the West Coast line had let its con- 
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struction contract to Sinclair & Company to build to a connection with the Can- 
adian Pacific in British Columbia and that the Lake Shore road had 500 men at 
work on the first ten miles of its line in the Squak Valley. The situation was clari- 
fied in 1888 when the Lake Shore assumed control of the West Coast line and took 
over its survey. The line steadily approached from the south, and by April the 
surveys were extended beyond the Stillaguamish and on toward the Skagit Valley. 
In May, the contract for the bridge across the Snohomish River was let to the San 
Francisco Bridge Company. This called for a draw section of 160 feet and two 
spans of 110 feet each. Before the contract for this bridge had been let, the last 
trestle had been put in on the south side of the river and the line was nearly ready 
for operation from Seattle. It was just at this time that a new note was sounded, 
when it was stated that engineers of the Lake Superior & Manitoba Railroad were 
running a line up the Skykomish to Cady Pass, and that 100 men were engaged in 
this work above Snohomish. This heralded the coming of the Great Northern. 
Snohomish got its first sight of a real live railroad magnate in June, 1888, when 
Commodore J. D. Smith and Amos Cutting of New York, whose capital was sup- 
posed to be back of the Lake Shore Railroad, together with Hon. David Glass, 
speaker of the Manitoba House, and a number of Seattle capitalists passed through 
the city en route to Seattle from Snoqualmie Falls. The party came down the river 
on the steamer Mame and was taken by carriage to the end of the track, where a 
special train awaited it. In passing, three cheers were given for Snohomish, which 
were heartily responded to by the crowd gathered at the bridge to see the distin- 
guished party. 
FIRST TRAIN ARRIVES 


The first regular train to Snohomish from Seattle arrived on July 3, 1888, with 
twelve passengers. The train consisted of two passenger coaches, a caboose, and a 
freight car. This train stopped on the south side of the river, as the bridge was 
not completed, and left on its return trip at 3 P. M. with forty Snohomish passen- 
gers, who were anxious to make this first, historic trip to Seattle. A regular train 
schedule was established the following week. Thomas Earle and J. W. McLeod 
were given the contract for ten miles of construction north of Snohomish and a 
large force was put to work clearing the right-of-way. All this meant hundreds of 
laborers at work throughout the county. It brought a mild boom to Snohomish, 
and much money into the county, both from purchases of right of way and from 
the excellent market which these camps afforded the farmers. It also brought 
much of the unrighteousness and immorality which has seemed always to attend 
American railroad construction and for the next two years there was but little 
pretense of maintaining any standards of law and order. The progress of the rail- 
way through Snohomish was not at all pleasing to railroad rivals, especially to Sen- 
ator Eugene Canfield, who was the chief promoter of what was then called the 
Bellingham Bay Railroad & Navigation Company. This concern put a large party 
into the field, making a resurvey of its line, which was to come north by way of 
Edmonds, cross the Snohomish River near Lowell, and run about one-half mile 
east of Marysville. Senator Canfield claimed that his franchise, obtained from the 
Federal Government, gave him the exclusive right to bridge the navigable streams 
between Seattle and the Canadian boundary, and he, therefore, sought and ob- 
tained an injunction to restrain the construction of the bridge at Snohomish. This 
injunction was granted by Judge Allen, but the Lake Shore was able to give the 
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necessary bond, and the bridge work was not halted. The draw of this bridge was 
swung into position for the first time on September 1, 1888, and it was just at this 
time that the injunction was modified to permit the completion of the bridge and the 
running of trains thereon, the indemnity bond being fixed at $20,000. The in- 
junction was permanently dissolved in 1890. The first train crossed the Snoho- 
mish River on the morning of Saturday, September 15, 1888; it consisted of seven 
flat cars laden with rails and ties, drawn by the 45-ton engine, which proudly bore 
the name “H. L. Yesler’; H. W. Gregory was the engineer and Robert Anderson 
the fireman. A large crowd witnessed the arrival of this first locomotive on the 
north bank of the Snohomish River, and there was a great jollification. In honor 
of the occasion George W. Head wrote, for the Snohomish Eye, some verses which 
have become historic in the annals of Snohomish County. They are as follows: 


“At the sound of the whistle of cars on the bridge, 
Men, women and children did run, 
Each screaming aloud at the top of his voice, 
“The Lake Shore & Eastern is done.’ 


“A town that for years has been counted as dead, 
To new business and life will soon come, 
We all can have wealth to go where we please, 
Now the Lake Shore & Eastern is done. 


“Qur moss-covered mayor can live at his ease, 
He can wear a plug hat and drink rum, 
And advance $50 the price of each lot, 
Now the Lake Shore & Eastern has come. 


“Old bummers and drones can take a back seat, 
And give way to new blood that will come. 
They’ve all had their day and their goose will be cooked, 
When the Lake Shore & Eastern is done. 


“New sidewalks and bridges the village will have, 
And all business will go with a hum, 
From village to city our growth will be quick, 
Now the Lake Shore & Eastern has come. 


“We surely will build a new Courthouse and jail, 
And will take care of tramps if they come, 
It will furnish some work for the marshal, you see, 
When the Lake Shore & Eastern is done.” 


COLLAPSE OF SNOHOMISH BRIDGE 


The rejoicing of Snohomish was doomed to be short lived, however, for it 
seemed that the mighty Snohomish River resented this restraint laid upon it by the 
hand of man and, in October, there came a mighty flood. A jam of logs formed 
at the bridge, and large crews were put to work to save the threatened structure. 
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Their efforts might have been successful, but the boom on the Pilchuck River gave 
way, and 3,000,000 feet of logs were added to the weight of the 700,000 feet al- 
ready jammed against the pier. The south pier was crowded out of line, and then 
there followed a crash as pier and span toppled into the river. The piledriver crew, 
which was hard at work trying to save the bridge, had a narrow escape, being’ 
carried down the river to Lowell. One span of the bridge was carried a mile down 
the stream, but the draw pier remained in place. All Snohomish had gathered at 
the bank, and witnessed this thrilling scene of destruction. Following this, the 
train schedule was reduced to one train a day, the trains running to the end of the 
tressel on the south bank. A temporary station was built near the river bank, a 
stairway leading to the track. The spans of the bridge were salvaged down the 
river, taken to pieces, and shipped back to Snohomish. The work was pushed with 
all the speed possible, and trains were again running into Snohomish by the end 
of the year. C. A. Missimer was the first railway agent in the county. He re- 
signed in March, 1889, to become a rancher on Lake Stevens, and was succeeded 
by J. E. Stone. The first freight rate from Snohomish to Seattle was 15 cents per 
hundred, but this was reduced to 10 cents in March, 1889, and at the same time, 
passenger fares were reduced from $3 to $2 for the round trip and from to $2 to 
$1.50 for one way tickets. During the summer of 1889, the work of clearing, 
grading, balasting, and track laying was pushed north of Snohomish, but there was 
no regular freight or passenger service, except that loggers were carried from the 
camps to the river at the rate of 5 cents per mile. The work was delayed by the 
fact that the line between the Stillaguamish and the Skagit had to be resurveyed, 
as the field notes were lost in the Seattle fire. The Postal Telegraph followed the 
railroad, and its wires were run into Snohomish by September, 1889. 

While Snohomish rejoiced greatly ““when the Lake Shore & Eastern had come”, 
it was not prepared to give the new railroad all its business, and it did not at once 
desert its old friends—the river boats. This was the cause of much concern to the 
railroad, which urged that it deserved patronage and that its construction depended 
to a large extent upon its showing of earnings, and that it might be seriously em- 
barrassed unless it could have the freight business of Snohomish merchants. On 
Christmas Day, 1889, the Snohomish Eye proudly announced that the Seattle, 
Lake Shore & Eastern had completed its line nearly half way across Snohomish 
County, and that four miles more would bring the long isolated settlements along 
the Stillaguamish into touch with the world. 


COMING OF THE GREAT NORTHERN 


The Snohomish Eye made its first real mention of the Great Northern, in No- 
vember, 1889, when it said that “Hill's road’’ would reach the Sound within twelve 
months. But by what route? The Eye believed it would come via Snohomish. 
At the same time a Seattle journal said that the Hill line was to buy the Lake Shore, 
that it would soon be over the Cascades, and that Seattle would be the terminus. 
This was followed by the rumor that the Northern Pacific had bought the Lake 
Shore and by another report that the Fairhaven & Southern was soon to link up 
the Canadian and the Northern Pacific. There was a fresh crop of rumors every 
day for the next few years, and what the railroads were or were not to do next 
was the absorbing question throughout the length of the Sound. 

In January, 1890, Earl & McLeod, contractors for the Lake Shore, bought 
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thirty acres where that road was to cross the Stillaguamish—thus giving birth to 
the Town of Arlington, but it was Thomas Moran, a subcontractor, who was the 
chief factor in building the successful rival to Haller City, and it is recorded of 
him that he nearly died of exposure and hunger on a trip over the unopened right- 
of-way of the Lake Shore at this time. 

The railroad situation in Whatcom County had an important bearing upon 
Snohomish County. The enthusiastic but visionary Senator Canfield had been 
unable to finance his proposed line and the Canadians, eager for a connection with 
Seattle, had joined fortunes with that forceful railroad builder, Nelson Bennett, 
who had already made good progress with the Fairhaven & Southern which ex- 
tended from Fairhaven, south and east in the direction of Sedro Woolley, Skagit 
County. Bennett turned his efforts northward, building, via Blaine, to a connec- 
tion at New Westminster with the Canadian Pacific. This left but a small gap of 
about seventy miles to be filled by the Seattle & Montana, controlled by Hill. 
It was in July, 1889, that Bennett made this arrangement to build north as well as 
south and the work was barely under way, in March, 1890, when it was rumored 
that the Bennett interests had been purchased by the Great Northern. For once, 
a rumor proved true, and by July it was generally known that Hill had interested 
himself in this international line. This was the year of what is generally known 
as “the Fairhaven boom.” Hill and his friends bought heavily at Fairhaven and 
that city grew up like magic. C. X. Larrabee was one of the men largely interest- 
ed, with other men of wealth and among the eager speculators there seemed no 
question but that Fairhaven was to be the grand terminus of the Great Northern, 
and thus one of the most important cities of the Pacific coast. Hill visited Fair- 
haven, just as he later visited Everett, and while he made no absolute pledges or 
direct statements, his words and manner gave it to be understood that Fairhaven 
had been chosen as the end of the line. There was no thought in the minds of any- 
one at that time that Everett would ever be an important city; in fact, while there 
was talk that Lowell or Marysville, might be benefited, Everett was a child unborn. 
It was certain, however, that the Great Northern was headed down the Snohomish 
Valley, and the Eye ventured the rather reluctant prediction that this might mean a 
terminus “on Port Gardner Bay, near the mouth of the Snohomish.” 

The great rival of the Hill road was the Northern Pacific and there were re- 
ports that it would build from Tacoma, avoiding Seattle and passing to the east of 
Lowell and Marysville. In March, the Seattle, Lake Shore & Eastern was threat- 
ened with a receivership, and this was laid to the door of Northern Pacific inter- 
ests. It was just at this time that the Seattle & Montana (alias the Great North- 
ern) was granted right-of-way through Seattle, which was to be its terminus. Work 
on this latter line began in August, at Edmonds and on to Stanwood, via Mukil- 
teo, Lowell and Marysville, and H. P. Niles declared the line would be built to 
Marysville within sixty days, which led the Eye to repeat that it had “predicted a 
road for Port Gardner and frequently stated that in time Port Gardner would be- 
come a place of no small importance.” The bridge over Ebey Slough, near Marys- 
ville, was completed and the track as far as Stanwood ready for the rails by the 
middle of January, 1891, but the Seattle, Lake Shore & Eastern was much farther 
advanced, its grade reaching the Nooksack River, in Whatcom County, by the end 
of January. > 

As evidence of the wild spirit of speculation which gripped the entire North- 
west at this time, there may be quoted the large display advertisement of “Day 
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City—12 miles south of Snohomish at Day's station. Lots donated for school and 
church. Four hundred lots at from $25 to $100. Main streets to be opened with- 
out expense. Large hotel to be built at once. Stands even chance of securing the 
Northern Pacific; then, Look Out!—Men build cities—but nature locates them. 
For particulars see Ed E. Warner.” 


N. P. GETS LAKE SHORE ROAD 


The Northern Pacific secured control of the Seattle, Lake Shore & Eastern in 
June, 1891, on almost the very day that the first Canadian Pacific train entered 
Whatcom. The Northern Pacific purchased a majority of the stock of the Lake 
Shore and leased the property on the basis of a guarantee of 634 per cent, with a 
further bond issue of $5,000,000 to finance the completion of the road to the Can- 
ada line. The transfer took place in March, 1892, the old officers retiring. G. W. 
Dickinson of Tacoma became acting manager, J. A. Nadeau superintendent, and 
Jacob Furth vice president. 

By this time there were two new factors in the field; first the founding of 
Everett and, second, the excitement which followed the location of the mines in 
the vicinity of Monte Cristo. Everett differed from all the other “boom” cities 
of that day in that it was established to be an industrial center, not a railroad town. 
Its fine harbor was the main attraction. Everett did not go to the railroads; the 
railroads came to Everett, while the reputed wealth of the Monte Cristo mines 
served as a like magnet. One of the ambitious projects of 1891 was the Snoho- 
mish, Skykomish and Spokane Railway, familiarly known as the “3 S.” This was 
started largely by local capital and was intended as a great help to Snohomish. 
When it was known, however, that great, industries were coming to Everett and 
that it was certain to become an important city, the “3 S” line decided to begin its 
road to Spokane by going west. The ground for this “extension”, from Snoho- 
mish to Port Gardner, was broken with much ceremony on July 16, 1891. The 
band played, there were exercises in front of the residence of E. C. Ferguson, a 
speech by J. C. Denney, and the ceremony of throwing the first spadefuls of earth 
by Ferguson and Denney and the ladies of the party. King & Dickinson were the 
contractors, and within a short time they had 200 men at work and expected to 
complete the grade to Port Gardner within three months. Track laying began 
October 1, 1891. The next local venture was the proposed Snohomish & Port 
Gardner Electric Motor Company. E. C. Ferguson was one of the incorporators 
of this company, and others were Andrew Hagarty, J. J. Folstad, H. Blackman, 
F. M. Headlee, E. D. Smith and Ulmer Stinson. It proposed an electric line from 
Snohomish, with two branches, one to Lake Stevens and the other to Lowell. The 
second objective of this road was the mining region, and it was reported that it 
would build to Silver Creek without delay. J. F. Plummer, Judge J. C. Denney, 
A. A. Allen and J. J. Folstad went to the end of the survey, which had reached 
Galena, to view the line and make estimates, while Henry Hewitt, Jr., hastened 
to New York to secure the needed capital. The next step was the incorporation 
of the Granite Falls & Eastern, with $10,000,000 capital, and offices at Everett. 
E. C. Ferguson, A. A. Allen, F. M. Headlee and J. J. Folstad were the incorpora- 
tors. In the meantime the Seattle & Montana had carried its line as far north as 
the Stillaguamish River, where it was delayed when its drawbridge was condemned, 
compelling nearly all the work to be done over. This came on top of the disaster 
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in March, when the coast was visited by one of the worst storms it has known. 
Four great tidal waves which came at intervals of about twenty minutes swept away 
more than four miles of the newly laid track and the towns of Mukilteo and Ed- 
monds were flooded. The last spike was driven on October 12 without ceremony 
except an address by Engineer Watson, and regular trains were running by Novem- 
ber 1. No definite decision as to the line of the Great Northern from the Cascades 
to the coast was made until the fall of 1891, and a number of routes were surveyed 
before it was announced that Mountain headquarters were to be established at 
Snohomish with John F. Stevens in charge, that bids were to be opened on Novem- 
ber 17 and contracts let December 10, for construction from the Sound to the 
Columbia River and that the route chosen was over Stevens Pass, down the south 
fork of the Skykomish, and down the Snohomish River, striking salt water at 
Everett. The securing of right-of-way for a line from Arlington to the Monte 
Cristo district by B. H. Dixon, said to represent New York capital of $1,500,000, 
was another feature of the rail situation in the fall of 1891. John F. Stevens later 
became a world renowned figure as builder of the Panama Canal. While in Sno- 
homish his office was over the Vestal & Whitfield store. 


THE EVERETT & MONTE CRISTO 


Henry Hewitt was successful in interesting capitalists in building a railroad 
to the Monte Cristo mines in which they had invested heavily, and the “3 S” rail- 
road passed into new hands in February, 1892, and was thereafter known as the 
Everett & Monte Cristo. The articles of incorporation were filed in March, the 
capital being given as $1,800,000 and the principal place of business as Everett. 
The trustees were Schuyler Duryea, G. S. Brown, and F. H. Brownell of Everett 
and H. A. Schenck and R. T. Murray of New York City. Duryea was general 
manager and Brown and Brownell were attorneys for the Everett Land Company. 
Schenck was a confidential representative of Colby, Hoyt & Company, New York 
capitalists and Murray, a law partner of C. W. Wetmore, so the “Monte Cristo” 
became part and parcel of the Everett city-building undertaking. The new corpora- 
tion proceeded rapidly and it was reported, March 26, 1892, that the contract for 
construction had been let to Henry & Balch and that a wagon road had been built 
along the right-of-way to the mines. It was said: ‘There will be heavy work along 
the canyon of the Stillaguamish south fork. The road will have to run by tunnels 
through the rocky ridges and cross the gulches by bridges. The longest tunnel will 
be 900 feet.” All of which proved to be true, as the Monte Cristo was a difficult 
and expensive feat of engineering. Grading commenced at Granite Falls and in 
April it was announced that a junction of the Monte Cristo and the Northern 
Pacific would be effected just south of Hartford. Work on the “extension” from 
Snohomish to Lowell proceeded in the meantime, rails reaching the latter city, the 
new bridge having been crossed, April 14, 1892. In May the Monte Cristo and 
the Great Northern arranged for through trains from Snohomish to Seattle, via 
Everett. Mr. Phinney came as general manager in June, and the first shipment 
of rails, thirteen carloads, arrived July 10, over the Northern Pacific. A portion 
of these rails were for the completion of the Three S road from Lowell to a junc- 
tion with the Great Northern at Everett, and the remainder were shipped to Hart- 
ford for the mountain line. The balance of the rails had been shipped by sail 
around the Horn from Philadelphia, thus saving some $30,000 in freight. The 
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first locomotive for the Monte Cristo came with this first rail shipment. This 
“engine No. 1” made its first run out of Snohomish, August 5, 1892. It was not 
until November 27 that the Annie H. Smith, 210 days out of New York, arrived 
at Seattle with 1,866 tons of rails and angle bars for the Monte Cristo. A baggage 
car and three passenger coaches arrived by rail at almost the same time. They came 
from the works of Barney & Smith of Dayton, O., and were said to be the hand- 
somest ever seen on the coast up to that time. Traffic arrangements were soon 
made with the Northern Pacific and it ran regular trains from Everett to Seattle, 
via Snohomish, early in January, 1893. It was at first proposed that the Monte 
Cristo should have its own line direct to Everett. The first survey was made via 
Lake Stevens but the grade being found too steep, a line to the north was surveyed 
to strike the Great Northern near Marysville. There were numerous projects at 
this time and, in July, articles of incorporation were filed for the Port Gardner, 
Lake Stevens & Eastern, by John F. Hart and J. M. Davis, to build a railroad from 
Everett to Lake Stevens and to erect electric power plants. This line asked the con- 
demnation of a half section of land at the mouth of the Snohomish River, an area 
said to have been sufficient for 175 miles of sidetrack. The petition was refused 
and the project abandoned. A contract was let for a bridge across the river at 
Everett and an electric line to Snohomish was promised by the first of August. 
The construction of the Monte Cristo was tended by many difficulties and many 
exciting incidents. A cribbing log broke loose at a camp on the Stillaguamish, 
and rolled down the bank, crushing a cabin occupied by Italian workmen. None 
was seriously injured, but the Italians thought they were being attacked, and 
promptly seized weapons and a riot ensued which was quelled with difficulty. The 
most tragic disaster occurred in June when eight men were killed, and their bodies 
buried under tons of rock by a premature explosion seven miles above Granite 
Falls in the most dangerous part of the canyon. In October tunnel No. 1 caved 
in for nearly its entire length, seriously delaying construction, and in November, 
while officers were inspecting the line, after a freshet, which damaged the road 
to the extent of $75,000, the track upon which their engine was standing settled 
and the engine tipped over. The engine was not greatly damaged, but the off- 
cers were left stranded for some time. Superintendent Allen stated in December 
that the flood had delayed construction work badly and the line would not be 
completed until some time in May, 1893. He said the offices of the company 
would be soon removed from Snohomish to Everett, and that regular train service 
would be established by January 20, 1893, between the two cities. Moral con- 
ditions proved a serious problem in the construction of both the Monte Cristo 
and Great Northern lines. In April it was estimated that between 2,000 and 3,000 
men were employed by these railroads. The saloon, gambling house and dance 
hall followed the camps up the line. They were thoroughly disreputable and were 
for the purpose solely of preying on the workmen. Not only were there these 
established places, which occupied shacks or tents, but there were whiskey ped- 
dlers who tramped over the route selling firewater to the graders, and it was said 
that some of the ranchers were not above turning an honest penny by this means. 
The county commissioners refused to issue liquor licenses along the line of con- 
struction, but this only tended to encourage bootlegging and it was charged that 
the order was used as a means of graft, by the collection of alleged fines which 
were not turned in to the county and by favoritism to saloons in which it was 
charged officials had an interest. The managers of these railroad camp dives 
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were perfectly heartless to the graders whom their liquor had made intoxicated, 
and there were so many cases of brutal robberies that in some instances the laborers 
took the law into their own hands as when the “Monte Cristo Club,” a saloon 
and dance hall five miles east of Granite Falls, was dynamited and the bar and 
fixtures demolished. The occupants, who were said to be sleeping in the rear, 
were unhurt. Again “the Branch of the Burning Bush,” another dive on the Monte 
Cristo Line was destroyed by a mob of 100 laborers to avenge the “rolling” of 
some of their fellows. Like incidents took place along the line of the Great North- 
ern and at one time, its camp near the summit in King County, was reported to 
be “the toughest place in America.” 

Throughout the year the work on the Great Northern from the summit to the 
sea proceeded with feverish activity. The problem of supplies was a difficult one, 
and Shepard & Henry, contractors, ordered ten barges sixty feet long and six or 
eight feet wide to “canal” up the rivers with supplies. These barges were loaded 
at Snohomish and towed up the river by pack mules. The line was put in opera- 
tion as fast as the work progressed, and some of the early agents were G. R. 
Clark at Lowell, J. E. Stone at Sultan, B. M. Banks at Snohomish and D. L. 
Nichols at Foss Creek. Thousands of men were employed along the line and 
county commissioners ordered that no liquor should be sold above Wallace. Speak- 
ing of the construction work in March, 1892, a Snohomish newspaper said: ‘There 
is great activity along the line above Fern Bluff, thirteen miles from Snohomish. 
A good wagon road has been completed from Sultan to Gunn’s (Index), sixteen 
miles above. The railroad will not cross the north fork of the Skykomish at the 
forks near Granite Point, but will cross one and one-half miles farther up. The 
wagon road, which is built within fifteen miles of the summit, crosses the river 
at Granite. The right-of-way is pretty well cleared above Fern Bluff. Fifteen 
hundred men are at work above Park Place and trains are expected to run from 
Everett to Gunn’s by August Ist, and to the summit by a month later. Post- 
offices have been established at Gunn’s and at Galena City.” In June it was 
reported that a grading camp had been established at Martin Creek, and two 
camps between Snohomish and Lowell, and that the piling for the east approach 
to the Snohomish bridge was under way. Quinton E. Friars, representing E. D. 
Smith, secured the contract for piles and lumber between Lowell and Snohomish, 
to be delivered on rafts and booms. 

By June, 1892, the Fairhaven bubble had burst and for almost the first time 
there was definite talk that Everett would be the great terminus of the Great 
Northern. J. J. Hill was quoted as saying that trains would soon be running from 
Chicago to Everett in sixty hours, and from St. Paul to Everett in forty-eight 
hours, and that 8,000 men were to be put to work beginning at the Everett end 
of the line in July. The Everett Herald quoted “a man close to Hill” as saying 
that Everett would be the terminal, not Fairhaven, and that the line would not go 
to Seattle through Everett, which latter was to be the great distributing point. 
The Herald added: “Hill does not make this announcement for many reasons, 
but Everett is sure.” It was further announced at this time that the Great Northern 
depot would be located on Hewitt Avenue, between McDougall and Broadway, 
with a tunnel to be used by the Great Northern, the Monte Cristo and the Seattle 
& Montana. The union depot was to be large and imposing, with a union depot 
at Lowell also. ‘The tunnel was to run through the center of the city, beginning 
at Broadway and running under the alley between Hewitt and California avenues, 
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almost to Grand, a distance of nearly one-half mile. The track was to cross the 
river at the site of the Bast brickyard. 


HILL VISITS EVERETT 


President Hill visited Everett in July, 1892, coming over his road from Wen- 
atchee in company with Engineer Berkler and Contractor Sims. He said trains 
would be running from St. Paul to Everett in 100 days, and that the graders were 
but four miles apart on the summit. <A construction note in August stated that 
Huffman & Bates had begun work on the Great Northern bridge at Snohomish, 
that the Great Northern grade was nearly completed to Lowell, and that rails 
would be unloaded at Everett and hauled by the Monte Cristo to Lowell, a spur 
being built on the nail works wharf on the bay side of Everett so that rails 
(coming by sail) might be unloaded direct to the cars. Track laying began at 
Snohomish September 1, and was completed to a point sixty-five miles east of 
Everett by the middle of November. A few days later, however, the flood which 
so badly damaged the Monte Cristo, played havoc with the Great Northern also, 
and all bridges above Snohomish were reported as having been washed out. In 
December, 1892, it was reported that E. D. Smith had sold all his interests in 
Lowell to the Great Northern for $300,000, and the report had been current for 
some time that the railroad shops would be located near the old Smith mill. 
Among the Great Northern construction notes for the year was one that the depot 
at Sultan had been located outside the original town plat, and that a trail was 
being cut by Sultan and Happy Valley people across the mountain and into the 
Sultan Basin to secure the benefit of rail facilities. Another item stated that in 
order to prevent the operations of time check speculators and liquor vendors, 
the amounts on time checks were written in cipher so that no one except the con- 
tractor and the paymaster might know the face value of the check. In November 
it was reported that laborers were coming in off the railroad in droves, and that the 
Snohomish bank was crowded with men getting their time checks cashed. It was 
stated that these checks averaged only about $3 each, the inference being that 
the balance had already been expended. There was one act of heroism which 
should not be omitted: May Feak, a sixteen-year-old girl, living near Fern Bluff, 
west of Sultan, seeing that a section of track had been undermined by water, ran 
down the track in time to save a work train with 200 men on board. For us 
act of heroism she was given a life pass over the Great Northern. 

The November flood, which so greatly damaged the railroad, was general 
throughout the county. The Snohomish River was twenty feet above low water 
and higher than any since 1872. The entire lower part of Snohomish City was 
flooded, and the streets of Stanwood were several feet under water. The Great 
Northern bridge at Snohomish was threatened, and every bridge on the Monte 
Cristo between Granite Falls and Silverton was washed away. Although there 
was great property damaged throughout the county, there was but one fatality, 
George Meader being drowned. 

The connecting rail between the East and the West divisions of the Great North- 
ern Railway was laid on January 6, 1893, at a point thirteen miles west of Stevens 
Pass; thus another great link uniting the Atlantic and the Pacific coasts was com- 
pleted. It was expected that President J. J. Hill would be present when this last 
spike was driven and that there would be an elaborate ceremony, but he was 
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unable to be present and the only officials who witnessed the ceremony, which took 
place while engines shrieked and workmen shouted, were General Superintendent 
Shields and Supt. J. D. Farrell. The first train over the Great Northern from 
the east arrived at Snohomish January 7, 1893, and carried the private car of 
Superintendent Shields. It was stated that the Great Northern would begin hand- 
ling freight east of Snohomish in February, and that passenger traffic would begin 
in March. It was not until June 18, 1893, however, that the first through pas- 
senger train made the journey from the coast to St. Paul. There was one train 
daily and the time was seventy-five hours. E. J. Anderson had the distinction of 
buying the first railroad ticket from Marysville to Snohomish. The fare was 
70 cents and the time was one hour and twenty minutes, which was the quickest 
the journey had ever been made. It was intended to celebrate this opening of 
train service, but it was postponed, as Mr. Hill could not be present. It was not 
until October 1 that through mail service was established on the Great Northern, 
and prior to that time, mail from Snohomish reached Everett via Seattle. An 
express office was installed at Lowell in January, 1893, the postmaster, H. F. 
Meader, being the agent. President Hill came over the line the latter part of 
January, 1893, but his visit was a great disappointment to Snohomish County 
people as he passed through Snohomish and Everett without stopping, save for a 
few moments at the bayside to inspect the nail works. The route of the Seattle 
& Montana along the Port Gardner bay front, was altered during March, 1893, 
and train service was established that month to the junction with the Great Northern 
tracks. Work on the Great Northern tunnel to connect it with the Seattle & Mon- 
tana began at Everett April 1. A serious piece of reconstruction had to be done 
by the Great Northern during this summer, as it was found that five miles of the 
track near Monroe was below high water mark and the entire grade had to be 
raised from 5 to 8 feet. 1893 was the first year, and in some respects the dreariest 
year of the great panic, and this was not conducive to railroad building. Efforts 
were made to curtail expenses, and this led to the great railway strike, which 
affected the entire country, with riots and bloodshed in some sections. The strike 
order was felt on the Great Northern, when in April every employee from train 
dispatcher to section man was called out, first from Spokane east to Crookston, 
Minn., the next day from the Cascade and Coast divisions, and the third day from 
the divisions in Dakota and Minnesota. A division of the American Railway 
Union was organized at Snohomish with thirty charter members, the officers being 
Charles Curtis, president; H. Knowles, vice president; J. B. LeCompte, secretary 
treasurer. Every railroad employee was included in this organization, and the 
tieup of this division was complete. It particularly affected the shingle and lumber 
industry and caused a food shortage along the line from Snohomish to Wenatchee. 
The strike so far as the Great Northern was concerned was of short duration, 
wages being restored, and the strike being declared off early in May. The men 
on this division were not anxious to strike and it was only by a majority of one 
vote that the strike resolution was passed. 

It is hard to understand or appreciate the wonderful change which came over 
Snohomish County in the five years from 1888 to 1893. At the beginning of this 
period, it did not have one mile of railroad in operation. At its close, it had about 
the largest railroad mileage, either in operation or under construction, of any 
county in the entire state. The City of Everett had grown from an almost unin- 
habited peninsula to one of the large and prosperous cities of Washington. Sno- 
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homish had grown from a little country village to a thriving town. A mining 
area which promised great wealth was filled with miners and prospectors. The 
new railroad lines had made vast tracts of timber accessible and the logging camps 
extended far back from the coast and from the river banks. Agriculture had 
increased largely, but had hardly been able to keep pace with the local demand 
for farm produce. It was estimated that $10,000,000 had been spent for railroad 
building during this period, as well as $5,000,000 for manufacturing plants and 
$5,000,000 for city and farm improvements. The wealth of the county had in- 
creased five-fold and more than $1,000,000 was expended for railroad construc- 
tion in 1893. A large part of this was spent by the Everett & Monte Cristo 
Railroad. By March, this line had passed beyond the canyon of the Stilla- 
guamish and was within a mile of the second crossing of that river, and with the 
exception of bridging, was ready for track laying as far as Silverton. In April 
train service was established between Everett and Snohomish, giving the two towns 
excellent suburban service. The line reached Silverton July 6, 1893, and train 
service was established in that month. Arrangements were made with the North- 
ern Pacific to run freight trains over its lines from Snohomish to Hartford, and 
a tri-weekly passenger service was established from Hartford to Monte Cristo by 
September 1. Trains connected at Hartford for Seattle, leaving Hartford on 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday mornings and leaving Monte Cristo on the al- 
ternate days. A. A. Allen, superintendent of the road, was promoted to a similar 
position on the Missouri, Kansas and Texas, in January, 1893, being succeeded by 
S. B. Fisher, who was in turn succeeded by John T. McBride, when it was turned 
over to the operating department September 26. The line was extended to the 
newly erected concentrator at Monte Cristo in December, and ore shipments to 
the new smelter at Everett began in 1894. Northern Pacific officials inspected the 
line in November, 1893, giving rise to the report that 1t was soon to pass into 
the hands of that railroad, which it did at a later date. Among the early rail- 
roaders mentioned on this line, are F. H. Roberts, agent at Monte Cristo; E. C. 
Baker, agent at Silverton, and Charles Trousdale, lineman at Robe, who was later 
promoted to the agency at Silverton, when Baker went to Monte Cristo. The 
management of the railroad was progressive and in 1895 it was the pioneer rail- 
road of the coast to introduce automatic couplers on all cars and engines, thus 
reducing the risk of accidents materially. Granite Falls was made a regular pas- 
senger, freight and telegraph station in March, 1895, Silverton being reduced to 
the rank of a prepaid station. This railroad suffered heavily by flood in 1896, one 
tunnel was destroyed and a large amount of track washed away. Train service 
stopped for nearly a month, and the starved miners were forced to abandon their 
work and return to the cities where food could be had. Coming in the midst of 
the hard times, this was a severe blow to the new railroad and there was some 
talk of abandoning the old road and trying to reach the Monte Cristo district by 
way of the north fork of the Stillaguamish. In this connection the Marysville 
Globe said: “Thomas Moran, ex-county commissioner, passed through town 
Thursday. Mr. Moran believes the most practical route for the Everett and Monte 
Cristo road is via Marysville, Arlington, North Fork, and through a tunnel to 
Silverton. He says the grade would not exceed more than 2 per cent and in 
addition to the mines now tapped by the road would be added those of the White 
Horse and Gold Mountain district. The splendid timber belt of the north fork 
would also be tapped if the road were built up that way.” 
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Although preliminary surveys were made, the railroad clung to its old route, 
but it was not rebuilt at once and a wagon and pack train were again resorted to 
for transportation. A wagon was run from Granite Falls to Robe, from which 
place McElroy & Lee operated a pack train to Silverton. In 1899 John D. Rocke- 
feller became largely interested in Monte Cristo mining properties, and also in 
the Everett and Monte Cristo Railroad. This brought added capital and the line 
was completely rebuilt in 1900. A newspaper correspondent, writing in September, 
1900, said of Monte Cristo: ‘Old scenes of activity on the E. & M. C. are be- 
ginning to revive. The concentrator at Monte Cristo is being repaired and the 
mining company has advertised for miners. That town, which has been given 
over to the owls and bats since 1896, is again becoming inhabited, two hotels, a 
saloon, store and barber shop having already opened their doors for business, while 
the long imprisoned engine and coaches have been oiled up and are again doing 
duty. The ‘45’ mine at Silverton has constructed a bucket tram to the railroad 
and has already shipped a car of ore, and all that country long dormant is now 
to be the scene of cheerful activity.” An important railroad change was in 1900, 
when the Northern Pacific purchased that portion of the Everett & Monte Cristo 
between Snohomish and Everett, thus securing entrance into that growing city. 

The old pioneer Seattle, Lake Shore & Eastern fell upon evil days early in 
its career. It was leased by the Northern Pacific, which road desired to purchase 
it, and in June, 1893, the line was thrown into the hands of a receiver, upon the 
petition of minority stockholders who alleged that the Northern Pacific was trying 
to freeze them out. The receiver attempted economies, and some thirty of the 
employees of the road were discharged. In October, 1893, it was rumored that 
bondholders were about to foreclose and there were several years of litigation 
over its affairs. In April, 1896, Judge Hanford granted an order for its sale upon 
application of bondholders, and it was bought in by them at auction sale on a bid 
of $1,000,000. The bondholders’ committee, which took over the road, consisted 
of H. O. Armour, E. D. Christian, M. S. Peyton and J. D. Smith. The property 
was estimated to be worth $3,000,000. By July, 1896, the old S. L. S. & E. 
was a thing of the past, and it was succeeded by two corporations, the Seattle & 
International for the property west of the Cascades, and the Spokane & Seattle 
for the property east of the mountains. This new corporation, the Seattle & In- 
ternational, suffered heavily in 1897, not only from floods but from a wreck which 
occurred near Cathcart. A freight train was running in two sections, and the 
engine of the second, getting out of water, was uncoupled from the cars and 
started for Woodinville Junction to get a supply. In some way the brakes became 
loosened and the cars started down the grade, soon gaining terrific momentum. 
The brakemen saved themselves by jumping, but the train broke into three pieces, 
the first of which jumped the track at Blackman’s Switch, the second stopped of 
itself without damage, the third was wrecked near Cathcart, eight or ten cars 
being demolished. No one was killed, but Fowler, who was asleep at Blackman’s, 
was severely cut in the crash when the first section was wrecked at that place. 
The loss to the railroad company by flood and accident was estimated at $40,000. 
This undoubtedly added to the desire of the bondholders to dispose of a losing 
investment. Both the Canadian and the Northern Pacific desired to control this 
line as a part of their system and there was sharp rivalry between the two for 
it purchase. The Northern Pacific was the successful bidder and it was stated 
in February, 1898, that there was no further doubt that the Northern Pacific had 
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secured control of the Seattle & International, and that L. S. Miller, late assistant 
manager of the St. Paul & Duluth, would soon take charge as general manager. 
This transfer took place in the spring of 1898. 

As early as 1893 Seattle parties incorporated the Stillaguamish Construction 
Company with a capital of $500,000, for the purpose of building a railroad up 
the north fork of the Stillaguamish. Surveys were made and it was reported that 
a line would be built at once northeast from Arlington, and up the north fork 
to Portage, continuing another year up the north fork of the Sauk to Indian Pass, 
which is said to be the lowest pass over the Cascade Mountains. This project 
came to nothing, but there were numerous surveys up the North Stillaguamish 
Valley. It was not until the spring of 1899 that L. S. Miller, general manager of 
the Seattle & International, proposed the building of this road. Construction began 
that year and the line was completed to Darrington by June 10, 1900, when regular 
train service was established. The Northern Pacific has not extended its line 
beyond that point, but the logging railroad which extends above Darrington and 
up the Sauk River Valley toward Indian Pass, has been built of standard gauge, 
and with heavy rails suitable for a standard railroad, and the faith still abides 
among the people of that section that the Northern Pacific will some day extend 
its line over Indian Pass, tapping the rich Chelan Valley with a direct line to the 
East. The chief difficulty is said to be with the terrain on the east side of the 
Cascades, the approach to the summit from the west not being exceedingly difficult. 

The great accomplishment of the Great Northern in 1899 was the completion 
of the Cascade tunnel. This was one of the greatest pieces of railroad engineering 
ever attempted and did away with more than twelve miles of difficult and expen- 
sive switchback. It was not until 1900 that J. J. Hill turned the light of his coun- 
tenance full upon Everett. In January, 1901, Mr. Hill announced during a visit 
to the city that he proposed building the largest freight yards on the Coast at 
Everett. President Hill and party, with a special train again visited Everett in 
August, 1902, at which time he announced that a new station was soon to be 
built, that the giant Great Northern ships, Minnesota and Dakota, each of 28,000 
tons, were nearing completion and would make Everett their terminus; that the 
Coulee City cut-off was also nearing completion and would bring the grain of 
Eastern Washington to Everett. He also gave the good news that the Weyer- 
haeuser Lumber Syndicate was soon to invest $1,000,000 in new sawmills in 
Everett. The Everett railroad tunnel, completed in 1902, did away with the loop 
about the city, the long stops at Delta and Pacific avenues and shortened the time 
from Marysville. 

There were pioneer difficulties in the way of railroading, even as late as 1901. 
In March of that year, an east bound Great Northern freight stalled in the Cascade 
tunnel, and the engineer, W. W. Bradley, died from the effects of the fumes, while 
the fireman, J. W. Smith, was rendered unconscious. Since that day modern 
ventilating methods have rendered such an accident almost impossible. Another 
incident which seems incredible today, was that Indians, in May, 1901, rendered 
train service dangerous by firing on freight crews in the vicinity of Sultan to 
avenge the death of an Indian who was run over by a train. 

In 1925 Fred W. Graham, assistant general agricultural development agent of 
the Great Northern Railway, wrote for the anniversary edition of the Everett 
News, a most interesting and accurate history of the Great Northern Railroad 
activities at Everett, and in Snohomish County. The account is complete to date 
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with the exception of the fact that in the summer of 1926 division headquarters 
of the Great Northern were removed from Everett to Seattle. At an earlier date 
this would have been a severe blow to the city, but at present its industries are 
so large and varied that this change has no appreciable effect upon the general 
prosperity of the city. Mr. Graham's account of the Great Northern is authentic 
and cannot be improved upon, and it is quoted herewith in full: 


GRAHAM'S RAILROAD REVIEW 


The past two decades have witnessed one of the most substantial and sustaining 
growths in Everett and environs of any city in the state. Location, industries, 
railroad, payroll and civic spirit have brought it to fourth rank in cities of the 
state. The Great Northern railway since it was built into Everett in 1893, has kept 
abreast or ahead of the natural growth by a continual series of improvements 
through the years as the following references to some of the more important fea- 
tures of its development program are recalled. 

The Everett tunnel driven in 1900 and lined with timbers, was put into service 
that year. It was relined with concrete in 1910, and during the several follow- 
ing years. This tunnel has cost a great deal of money, something over $300,000. 
It is 2,000 feet long and single track. Prior to its completion main line trains 
were handled around the point of the peninsula. The saving of time and mileage 
and the element of safety have justified this improvement. The Great Northern 
freight depot at Pacific Avenue in the center of the city was built in 1900, coinci- 
dent with the construction of the tunnel under the city of Everett. 

The Great Northern ocean dock and warehouse costing over $300,000 were 
built in 1907 and 1908 primarily to handle export wheat. The dock is 144 feet 
wide and 800 feet long and has a corrugated iron covering and stands on creosote 
pile foundations. 

The present passenger depot was started in August, 1908, and finished in 
August, 1909, at a cost of about $100,000. Its value on present day basis of 
material would be double the original cost. D. L. Ellis, building inspector, now 
assistant engineer at Seattle, supervised this depot job and other improvements 
in and around Everett. The contractor was H. Chase. It was necessary to move 
a block of wooden buildings including the old Bayview Hotel, and build a new street, 
which entailed an additional expense of about $50,000. The present passenger 
depot is one of the handsomest and most substantial on the line. . It is built of 
brick with reinforced concrete foundation and cement stucco plaster as a veneer 
and tile roof. The interior has marble floors and terrazzo wainscoting with beamed 
ceiling of native fir in the spacious waiting room. It is the only depot on the system 
that 1s arranged to handle passenger traffic on two track levels, with elevators for 
baggage and express. A distinctive feature of the waiting room are the large oil 
paintings of Glacier Park scenes, which were especially painted for hanging in 
this depot. Upon completion of the present passenger depot Coast line trains began 
using the lower track along the harbor front, thereby saving half to three-quarters 
of an hour in time. From 1900 to 1909, they had used the upper track through the 
tunnel and via Delta and Pacific Avenue. 

The Great Northern fuel oil station two miles south of Everett passenger 
depot, was built in 1911. There are three 55,000 barrel capacity steel oil tanks 
located fifty feet above the mainline tracks to which the fuel oil is pumped from 
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tanker steamers. The fuel oil is then released by gravity from these storage tanks 
into tank cars for distribution to all oil stations in the western district. The same 
year, 1911, oil stations were built at Delta, Burlington, Skykomish, Cascade Tun- 
nel and Leavenworth. In 1913, oil stations were built at Hillyard, Wilson Creek 
and Wenatchee. The cost of these oil stations installations totalled over $300,000. 

The i4th Street dock track was first built very early in the life of Everett, 
but has been augmented from time to time through the years by additional trackage 
spurs and improvements to serve new mills. The industrial growth along the 
water front has necessitated many new spur tracks all the way along the outer 
harbor and the river front. 

A connecting track with the Northern Pacific and Milwaukee tracks was built 
jointly to serve the Weyerhaeuser Lumber Company's “B’’ mill and their large 
electric mill about ten years ago. 

The Delta terminals in Everett first started in 1902, are now the largest on 
the road west of Hillyard. Large extensions have been made to the Delta storage 
yards, which required heavy filling of eight to ten feet. These terminals are four 
times as large as they were twenty years ago. There is now twenty miles of 
trackage at Delta. The large boiler, blacksmith and car repair shops built in 
1910-11 and 1912, cost about $100,000 each. 

A transfer connecting track was built in 1911 at Delta to facilitate the inter- 
change of cars with the Milwaukee road, which was built into Everett through its 
Snoqualmie Valley branch in 1909 and 1910. 

The Snohomish River bridge at Delta, was originally a wooden bridge, was 
replaced about six years ago with a steel structure on concrete foundations. This 
is one of the largest bridges on the line and cost between $350,000 and $400,000. 
It is 1,100 feet long and the work extended over a period of several years. 

Prior to 1909 the Great Northern used Northern Pacific tracks between Pacific 
Avenue and Delta for both freight and passenger trains. Since then we have used 
our own tracks for mainline passenger trains and are still using Northern Pacific 
tracks for freight trains between Lowell and Delta, under a trackage agreement. 

At Lowell the Great Northern built two extra long full train side tracks two 
years ago to facilitate the handling of time freights Nos. 401 and 402, direct 
between Seattle and Appleyard at Wenatchee, instead of through Delta as formerly. 
With the present mainline and these long sidings at Lowell, No. 401 sets out all 
cars for Delta and north at Lowell and proceeds to Seattle. No. 402, eastbound, 
picks up any east loads at Lowell, originating at Everett, and north. This method 
saves about three hours’ time that would be consumed if these trains ran into 
Delta and were switched about as they formerly were. 

The 300-class Mogul freight engines used in the construction period of 1893, 
weighed 78,000 pounds on drivers, and fifteen cars was a good train. These were 
followed by the 500-class engines and gradually became larger until now the engines 
in use on freight trains weigh 350,000 pounds on drivers and are known as M-class 
engines. There are engines on the east end of Spokane division and Kalispell 
division in service that weigh 420,000 pounds on drivers. These powerful engines 
now handle 4,000 tons per train between Everett and Skykomish. Freight trains 
start from Delta and Interbay and run through to Appleyard, near Wenatchee, with 
the same crew and engine. The tonnage east of Skykomish is reduced from 4,000 to 
27,000 tons, which is the capacity of the electric motors through Cascade tunnel, but 
heavier motors are to be substituted soon. All freight trains from Skykomish 
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double through the hill and carry 2,700 tons. Twenty years or so ago the maximum 
train was 1,030 to 1,100 tons. Box cars, flats, and gondolas have increased in 
length and capacity ; thirty-three feet was the average length and twenty-eight-foot 
box cars were not uncommon. Now they are forty and fifty feet. 

Great changes in passenger equipment have been made in the past twenty years. 
The locomotives of that period were 900-class Rogers on passenger trains. They 
were sixty feet long and weighed 112,000 pounds on drivers. The present day en- 
gines on passenger trains are ninety-four feet eight and one-half inches long 
and weigh 242,000 pounds on drivers. The new P-class are equipped with boosters, 
an appliance that goes on trailer wheels and makes drivers of them while the train 
is starting and gives increased tractive effort. These modern engines handle nine 
steel coaches and sleepers over the mountains without a helper engine. The fifty- 
foot platform coaches built of wood have been replaced by seventy-five-foot steel 
vestibule coaches. 

From sixty-five-pound rails on Cascade division, we have gone to 130-pound 
rails on the hill. Originally the rails were fifty-six to. seventy-seven pounds, and 
now are ninety to 130 pounds. Wooden bridges have all been replaced by steel on 
concrete piers. 

Operating headquarters for the Cascade division were originally established 
at Leavenworth. They were moved to Everett on May 28, 1898, and established in 
the old Bayview Hotel on the water front, near the foot of Hewitt Avenue. They 
remained here for two years and were moved to the Wisconsin building in the 
spring of 1900. The tenure here was temporary, as they were again moved in the 
fall of that year to a building at the foot of Norton street, near the flour mill. 
On May 14, 1902, the division offices were moved to Delta, where they remained for 
seventeen years. The last move was made in February, 1919, when they were re- 
established in the city, where they have since occupied the entire second floor of 
the Purcell building on Hewitt Avenue. 

The year 1893 will be long remembered as the year in which the great money 
panic swept the country, but it was in that year that the construction crews, who 
were working east and west met at a point three miles west of Scenic on January 6, 
1893, and completed the track laying to tide water at Everett. The first through 
passenger train left St. Paul, June 15, 1893 for Everett. Since then the Cascade 
division has had many superintendents, including Harry E. Byram, now a receiver 
and former president of the C. M. & St. P. railway, and Jas. H. O’Neill, now gen- 
eral manager of lines west of Williston, North Dakota, with headquarters at 
Seattle. The Cascade division was extended from Leavenworth to Wenatchee 
last year on completion of the Appleyard terminals. 

C. McDonough, present superintendent at Everett, has jurisdiction west of 
Wenatchee to Vancouver, B. C., and Portland, Ore., over the mainline and coast 
branches. With its mountain mileage and tidewater terminals, it is one of the most 
important divisions of the system. Division officers have come and gone through 
the years, but James C. Devery, whom everybody calls “Jim,” apparently has a 
life lease on the position of chief dispatcher. He started to work for the road back 
in 1892 and became chief train dispatcher at Everett in 1898. He was transferred 
to Spokane in the fall of 1900, but returned to Everett in 1901, succeeding J. W. 
Hyndman, who has since passed on. Operators, agents and trainmen of the Cas- 
cade division call their chief dispatcher “Jim’’ and love him for his good treatment 
and his invariable good nature. Lumbermen and other shippers swear by him for 
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the consideration given them in times of car shortage. Speaking of “Jim” Devery 
reminds the writer that “Chris” McDonough, superintendent; ‘Joe’ Boettner, 
general agent, and “Herb” Stephens, city passenger and ticket agent, are other 
popular local officers who are commonly called by their first names. 

Double tracking and the building of a sea wall between Everett and Metum 
was a tremendous task extending over the years 1907 to 1911 inclusive; 200,000 
cubic yards of rock were hauled from Halford and placed in this sea wall, which 
has permanently protected the road bed from washing away through the action of 
the tides and seepage from the hills. For years after the original track was built 
between Everett and Seattle, earth slides were frequent during the rainy season. 
Traffic was blocked for days sometimes, but no serious accidents ever occurred. 
It was freely predicted that the slide problem would never be solved and that the 
water front line would have to be abandoned. A former superintendent, J. B. Cope- 
land, once said to the writer that those hills would continue to slide for a hundred 
years. The judgment of James J. Hill was eventually justified, however, as the 
hills have been cut down and cut back, the curves straightened, ditches dug in the 
hills for miles to carry off the water and the sea wall and double track have solved 
the problem and made of this stretch of track one of the most substantial and 
scenic routes of the west. The ‘“‘Flyer” was the original name for the Great North- 
ern crack train. Then came the Oriental Limited, and on June 1, 1924, the new 
Oriental Limited was inaugurated. 

Since 1901, there have been no important additions to steam railway mileage in 
the county, save the entrance of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul railway into 
Everett. This branch line was built in 1911, from the main line at Cedar Falls, in 
King County, and running almost parallel with the Great Northern from Monroe 
through Snohomish to Everett. This road does a large freight and logging business, 
but is not a strong competitor for passenger traffic. The. fact that one pier of the 
new highway bridge construction on the cutoff to Marysville is reserved for right- 
of-way for the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, opens the field of conjecture as to 
the future extensions of this road, after it shall have surmounted the financial diff- 
culties in which it is involved in 1926, The railroad mileage of Snohomish County 
exceeds that of almost any other county in the state of Washington. It is adequate 
to the present needs, as it is supplemented by the interurban service to Seattle, by 
numerous logging railroads, and by the splendid system of public highways. 

The Monte Cristo line was owned and operated by the Northern Pacific until 
1925, when it was purchased by W. J. Rucker, who operates it and who is making 
it a popular scenic line, as it passes through some of the most beautiful scenery to 
be found in the northwest. 


CHAPTER VI 
BANKS AND BANKING 


For nearly thirty years, the people of Snohomish County lived and labored, 
bought and sold, logged and lumbered, and carried on business transactions of no 
mean proportions without there being a bank in the entire county. The nearest 
banks were at Seattle, where the drafts on San Francisco given by the mills were 
cashed. Gold was the medium of exchange most favored, as greenbacks were in 
disrepute and were held at varying rates of discount. The twenty-five-cent piece, 
the “‘two-bits” piece, was the smallest coin in common circulation. Logging was the 
chief occupation and source of income. The large companies, such as the Puget 
Mill Company, either operated camps of their own or on shares, the company fur- 
nishing the outfit of tools, oxen, and supplies, and the logger receiving 50 per cent 
of the profits. Board was furnished the workmen, and they had little need for 
money while in the woods, and the larger camps had supply stores and often bars 
at which the men could trade against their time checks. The logger received no 
money until his logs were scaled and accepted at the mill. He was then paid in cash 
or sight draft, usually on a San Francisco bank. This he cashed, sometimes at a 
discount, and with this money paid the debts for labor and other expenses which had 
accrued during the time of his operations. In this way, there was either a feast 
or a famine so far as actual money in circulation was concerned. Sometimes, when 
weather conditions were adverse and up river logs could not be marketed, by reason 
of low water, thousands of dollars were tied up in the booms awaiting high water, 
and there was almost no money in the county. Merchants and saloon keepers at 
such points as Snohomish did not expect to handle money except at these intervals 
of pay days. Not only was there no bank in the county, but there was not a safe 
in the county for many years, and this is perhaps the most remarkable phase of 
the situation. In this day of the highway men when it is unsafe to carry the money 
for a pay roll through the streets of Chicago, and armored cars are used to protect 
armed guards, it seems almost unbelievable that men could carry in perfect safety 
the large amounts which it was sometimes necessary to carry through the almost 
trackless woods, among the Indians and the rough men of the logging camps, and 
without other protection than their own strong right arms. If one had been bold 
enough to have looked under the hay or straw ticks at any logging camp, he would 
probably have found hundreds of dollars stowed away beneath this scant conceal- 
ment. Loggers left their money at camp and spent their day at work in the woods 
without a care, because they trusted their companions and knew that they were 
honest. One may accuse the loggers of many things; one may say that they were 
rough, and uncouth, and not too cleanly; one may charge them with gambling and 
brawling and drunkenness, but one must admit that they were as honest a set of men 
as were ever thrown together in a pioneer community. The idea that everything 
must be kept under lock and key came only with the advance of civilization and cul- 
ture. In the early court records, there are many instances of physical violence, 
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and crimes where revenge or hatred or passion was the motive, but there was hardly 
a case of robbery. Human life may have been cheap, but the rights of property 
were sacred. Not only this, but while a percentage of the men spent their money in 
riotous living in celebration of each pay day, the majority of the men were thrifty 
and forehanded. Many of them left their earnings on deposit, without interest, 
with such concerns as the Puget Mill Company until they had accumulated suff- 
cient money to secure a ranch or to go into business for themselves. The spend- 
thrifts created the most noise, and were therefore the most notorious. But, it 
remains a fact, that many of the most substantial families in Snohomish County 
today were founded upon the careful savings of these early woodsmen. The early 
ranchmen also handled money, at rare intervals. They sold hay to the logging 
camps and received orders for supplies, and they sent their hand made shingles 
down the river and received goods in return. Their trade with local merchants 
was almost entirely on a credit or exchange basis. 

Nevertheless, as time progressed and railroads came and business became more 
complicated, the necessity for a banking institution arose, and these banks, when 
they came, showed the same proportion of honesty that had been shown by the 
pioneer in the pre-banking days. The history of Snohomish County 1s very excep- 
tional in this respect. No other county in the northwest, and few in any state, 
can show a cleaner record than has been made by the banks of Snohomish County. 
Losses to depositors have been less and failures have been fewer than in almost any 
other county in the United States. Confidence is a matter of slow growth, and the 
fact that the banks of Everett and of Snohomish County have bank deposits far 
in excess of the amount usually found in cities of their size is not due so much to any 
one institution or set of men, as to the record of honest, faithful service which 
the banks of the county, as a whole, have made through a long course of years. 

The first bank in Snohomish County was a private bank established at Snoho- 
mish City, October 13, 1887. Jacob Furth of Seattle was the prime mover and 
the principal owner. In the preceding June, he, with Bailey Gatzert and Governor 
E. P. Ferry, visited Snohomish to look over the field and at that time announced 
that the bank would be established. Victor Hugo Smith was the first cashier, and 
the local men interested were E. C. Ferguson, Isaac Cathcart, Ulmer Stinson, 
William Whitfield, L. H. Cyphers, and Comegys and Vestal. Offices were first 
opened in the Wilbur Drug Store, and late in October, the big safe for the bank 
arrived. At almost the same time, J. B. Ault announced that a second bank would 
soon be opened. The Furth bank ran under the title of J. Furth and Company, as a 
private bank, until July, 1888, when it was reorganized as the First National Bank 
of Snohomish. The directors included E. P. Ferry, Bailey Gatzert, Isaac Cath- 
cart, J. Frauenthau, Jacob Furth, William Whitfield, and Ulmer Stinson, and the 
bank was located at Cathcart’s office until its new brick building, the first in Sno- 
homish County, was erected. In 1888, Wilson M. Snyder bought an interest in the 
bank, and became its cashier. The officers in January, 1889 were: president, Jacob 
Furth; vice president, H. C. Comegys; cashier, W. M. Snyder; these, with Bailey 
Gatzert, Ulmer Stinson, Samuel Vestal and William Whitfield, forming the dir- 
ectorate. eS 

The bank moved into its brick building in February, 1888. This was de- 
scribed as “a very neat building with vault in the rear and two private offices.” 
The bricks were the product of the E. Bast brickyards at Snohomish. V. Hugo 
Smith resigned as cashier in May, 1888, to become secretary of the new street car 
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company at Seattle, Snyder coming from Galena, IIl., to take his place. The author- 
ization to establish the First National Bank was received June 9, 1888, and the 
statement issued October 4, 1888, showed resources $106,245.13, loans and dis- 
counts, $64,965.48, capital $44,800, deposits $48,171.97. 

The second financial institution in the county was the Snohomish Building and 
Loan Association, incorporated in March, 1888, the directors being C. H. Pack- 
ard, J. B. Ault, E. C. Ferguson, E. K. Crosby, J. Ford, E. Blackman, O. E. 
Crossman, J. W. Knapp, W. G. Stevens. Six hundred ninety-nine shares were 
subscribed for when this institution was founded. The directors of this concern 
in 1890 were: W. P. Bell, R. C. Allen, E. C. Ferguson, Charles Packard, J. A. 
Coleman, and H. Blackman. 

In February, 1889, J. B. Ault organized a private bank which was known as the 
Lumberman’s Bank, and erected a two-story frame building with a “plate glass bay 
window, making it the finest building on the street.” The third bank in 
the county was the Snohomish National Bank; this was a branch of the 
Seattle National Bank, and was promoted by Fred Ward and_ others 
of that city. It was organized February 21, 1891, with E. C. Ferguson, president, 
U. K. Loose, of Nebraska, cashier, and E. C. Ferguson, R. C. Allen, M. W. Pack- 
ard, Snohomish, J. D. Bassett, Connecticut, and Fred Ward, Seattle, as directors. 
The same year saw the establishment of the Guarantee Loan and Trust Company of 
Snohomish, the directors of which were Isaac Cathcart, W. C. Morris, Lot Wilbur, 
W. P. Bell, and F. If. Davis. The Snohomish County Abstract Company was also 
incorporated with $5,000 capital, in May, 1891. The officers were J. F. Rhoades, 
president; F. O. Coe, vice president and manager; J. W. Gunn, secretary; A. W. 
Frater, attorney. The fourth bank to open its doors in Snohomish County was 
the private bank of Clark Gould and Company, established at Marysville in Octo- 
ber, 1891, with a capital of $25,000. This bank was reorganized May 3, 1893 as 
the Marysville State Bank, with J. A. Gould, president, C. E. Olney, vice president, 
and S. T. Smith, cashier. Mr. Smith succeeded Gould as president in 1904, and 
remained at the head of the institution for twenty years, or until his death in 1924, 
when he was succeeded by his son, Logan C. Smith. 

The first bank in Everett and the fifth in Snohomish County was the Bank of 
Everett, which started business in December, 1891. John E. McManus was pres- 
ident; A. C. Peters, vice president; C. B. Stackpole, cashier, and R. M. Mitchell, 
M. Swartout, W. F. Brown, Englebert Bast, N. B. Dolson, A. C. Peters, and John 
FE. McManus, directors. The year 1892 saw a perfect rush of banks to Everett. 
The Hewitt-Lombard was the second bank in the city, being founded in February. 
The First National Bank, which received its authorization February 6, 1892, began 
business in a small frame building on Riverside, and William C. Butler acquired 
an interest in it the same year. The Everett National Bank was also organized by 
Henry Hewitt, Jr. and this bank bought the First National in 1901, the business 
being continued, however, under the name of the First National Bank. By the last 
of November, 1892, Everett had banking institutions as follows: Bank of Everett, 
capital $50,000; First National Bank, $50,000; Everett National Bank, $100,000; 
Hewitt-Lombard Bank, $25,000; Rucker Bank, $100,000; Fidelity Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, $50,000; Puget Sound National Bank, $50,000. These seven institutions 
had a combined capital of $425,000, and they established a clearing house in Decem- 
ber, 1892. Another institution founded in March, 1892, was the bank of Sultan 
City, which was a branch of the First National Bank of Seattle. The first sub- 
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stantial brick bank building in Everett was erected on the southeast corner of 
Hewitt and Colby, work beginning April 14, 1892. This was described as an 
“elegant bank,” with foundation of granite and upper stories of pressed brick. 
This was the home of the Everett National Bank. 

The first savings bank system was instituted by the Snohomish National Bank 
in January, 1893, at the time when W.. P. Bell became a stockholder. The first run 
on a bank in the history of Snohomish County came in June, 1893, and was directed 
against the Bank of Everett. The newspaper explanation was that this came about 
through a school bond sale. The contract for the building was let before the pur- 
chase price of the bonds was received. The Bank of Everett agreed to hotor all 
drafts on the school funds, but as the money had not arrived, the bank declined to 
honor one of these. This brought on the report that the bank was short of funds, 
and occasioned the run which ended in an assignment. This bank closed its doors 
June 22, 1893, its liabilities being reported at $65,000 and assets $85,000. This 
showing proved to be altogther too favorable, and in August, the depositors em- 
ployed an attorney to examine the affairs of the bank. 

Partly owing to the failure of the Bank of Everett, the Puget Sound National 
Bank was obliged to close its doors on July 2, 1893, but it announced that money 
had been offered President Hayward, and it might resume business. The cashier, 
A. S. Taylor, journeyed to the east to secure funds and in October, the receiver, 
W. A. Rice, was ordered to turn the bank back to its old management, and it re- 
opened with $30,000 cash on hand and with extension arrangements covering de- 
posits up to $40,000. President Hayward announced that he would thereafter give 
the greater part of his time to the affairs of the bank. By this time, business in 
general throughout the county was in a greatly depressed condition, and the new 
town so largely dependent upon outside capital was very hard hit. On this account, 
the Hewitt-Lombard Bank consolidated with the Everett National in October, and 
in December, the Fidelity Trust and Savings Bank, of which F. A. White was presi- 
dent and C. E. White cashier, voluntarily went out of business, paying its depositors 
in full. In the meantime, there were many rumors, charges, and countercharges 
concerning the Bank of Everett. In October, it was stated that it would reopen if 
depositors would accept deferred payments. In December it was announced by 
an Everett newspaper that the “wrecked’’ bank would not reopen, and that the 
directors were “wearing diamonds” in California. It was said that this failure was 
very hard on many poor people. In January, 1894, Senator McManus stated that 
it would resume within a few weeks as the bank had offered depositors a percentage 
in cash and the balance later, and that all but a few of the depositors had con- 
sented. In March, A. C. Peters, the former cashier, was arrested at Tacoma 
charged with embezzlement. He was not convicted, but this bank did not reopen 
and its depositors lost heavily. The Puget Sound National Bank, which was re- 
opened, weathered the storm for about a year, but industrial conditions grew worse 
and prominent officers of the bank were obliged to liquidate their personal holdings, 
which frightened depositors so that the bank was obliged to close for a second 
time, in July, 1895. L. Kk. Church was appointed receiver and he managed the af- 
fairs of the defunct institution with such honesty and ability that by May, 1896, 
it was able to pay fifty cents on the dollar, and in July, it was reported that Re- 
ceiver Church was paying claims against the bank at 100 cents on the dollar with 
8 per cent interest. One complication connected with this bank failure arose from 
deposit of county funds by the treasurer, W. W. Mish. The amount involved was 
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23,783, and Receiver Church claimed that this deposit had been wrongfully se- 
cured, and thus made a deferred creditor to the injury of other depositors. He 
brought suit and the securities were returned to the bank by Mr. Mish. There was 
something of politics mixed up in this affair, and a hostile board of commissioners 
used it to force the county treasurer out of office, although, in the end, the county 
was not a loser. While this bank record 1s not perfect, it must be borne in mind 
that during this period banks were crashing by the hundreds throughout the length 
and breadth of the United States. At Whatcom (now Bellingham) there was one 
time when every bank was closed, and there were many failures at Seattle and other 
cities, which occasioned losses to the smaller banks and tended to destroy public 
confidence. The Island County Bank at Coupeville failed in February, 1894, on 
account of a shortage of $12,500. In May, 1895, it was reported that the Marysville 
State Bank was one of the victims of the failure of the Merchants’ National of 
Seattle, but the Marysville institution was not forced to close. In February, 1897, 
the Snohomish National Bank withdrew from business giving the general depres- 
sion as its reason. The only new financial institution was a Building and Loan 
Assocaton organized at Everett in January, 1895, with authorized capital of -$200,- 
000, of which $40,000 was subscribed. The officers were: president, Jacob Hun- 
saker ; vice president, Dr. C. P. Thomas; treasurer, Everett National Bank; secre- 
tary, H. D. Cooley; attorney, B. L. Bevington; and C. D. Fratt, J. L. Bowen, W. 
W. Mish, Raymond Moore and E. M. Metzger among the directors. It is, there- 
fore, apparent that Snohomish County went through the greatest and longest panic 
the county has ever known with but one bank failure which involved loss to de- 
positors. In January, 1898, the Marysville bank was almost blown to pieces by rob- 
bers who used so much dynamite that while they wrecked the building they secured 
no loot. In the confusion they made their escape. 

The year 1900 saw the organization of the Bank of Commerce, located on the 
corner of Hewitt and Pine streets with a capital of $25,000. W. R. Stockbridge 
was president ; Peter Leque, vice president, and other officers were W. G. Swalwell, 
B. J. Rucker, and W. C. Brokaw. This gave Everett four banks, the others being 
the First National, Everett National, and the Rucker Bank. It was in this year, 
also, that the Arlington State Bank was founded, beginning business December 10, 
in a small frame structure, with C. E. Bingham as president, a position which he 
has now held for more than a quarter of a century. This Arlington Bank pros- 
pered, erected a substantial two-story building in 1903, and now has deposits 
amounting to about $400,000. In January, 1901, the Everett National bought the 
First National Bank, continuing the business under the latter name. In August of 
the same year, Henry Hewitt, Jr., sold his stock in this bank to H. C. Henry, presi- 
dent of the Seattle National Bank of Commerce, and it was reported that W. C. 
Butler, then head of the smelting works, might succeed to the presidency of the 
Everett institution, as he was close to the Hill interests. This rumor proved to be 
true, much to the benefit of the bank and to the business interests of Everett as a 
whole. It was in the year 1901 also that the American National Bank was organ- 
ized. T. H. Bowden, who organized the Security National Bank in 1920, was 
cashier. This was the successor to the Rucker Bank and continued in business until 
1909 when it was absorbed by the First National Bank. In 1903, the Commercial 
Bank of Snohomish was established with a capital of $25,000. The first officers 
were: J. V. Bowen, president; B. Ransom, cashier, and A. E. Eagle, Lot Wilbur, 
and John Connelly, directors. Herman Friese became president of this bank in 
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1913, and it now occupies a modern building of its own and has deposits of about 
$350,000. The year 1904 saw the organization of the Bank of Stanwood, this being 
the first institution of the kind in that town. Henry Anderson was president; Peter 
Leque, vice president, and W. C. Brokaw, cashier. W.C. Brokaw became the pres- 
ident upon the death of Mr. Anderson in 1919. Another bank organized during 
this year was the Monroe State Bank, E. M. Stephens, president; C. L. Lawry, 
cashier; A. J. Agnew, vice president. This bank had a capital of $25,000. This 
became the First National Bank of Monroe, and was purchased in April, 1906, by 
N. B. Haneray, of St. Hilare, Minn., N. J. Molstad and John Munch, of Monroe, 
who bought the interest of D. H. Moss. The Bank of Edmonds, a private institu- 
tion, was organized in January, 1905, with W. H. Schumacher, president, and W. 
H. Phelps, cashier, becoming a state bank in 1908, and now having deposits of 
$300,000 ; as was also the Commercial Bank at Granite Falls, of which J. B. Gib- 
bons was the cashier. This also has been reorganized as a state bank. The Scan- 
dia Bank was established in 1906, but it proved a short lived institution and fur- 
nished the second and last disastrous failure in the history of Snohomish 
County banking. The Citizens State Bank of Arlington was a new institution of 
1907. 

No man whose memory runs back to the year 1907 will forget the swift and un- 
exampled panic which struck the country in the fall of that year. In the morning, 
to the average man, business conditions appeared perfectly normal and prosperous. 
By night, banks all over the country were refusing to cash the ordinary commer- 
cial checks and black panic had seized upon all the people. It was not an indus- 
trial panic, and the good sense of the people soon prevailed and financial conditions 
were readjusted, but while it lasted, its effects were devastating. It was on No- 
vember 8, 1907, after the panic had been on for several weeks and was at its 
height, that the Snohomish County Clearing Association gave public notice that all 
the banks of the county had stopped cash payments, except in small amounts for 
emergency purposes until the financial situation throughout the country had resumed 
normal, but that through the Clearing House Association, of which each bank 
was a member, checks for any amount would be paid through the clearing house 
as usual. This notice was signed by the First National, the American National, 
the First Scandia, Bank of Commerce, Trust and Savings Bank, all of Everett; the 
First National and the the Commercial Bank of Snohomish, Marysville State Bank, 
Granite Falls State Bank, Bank of Edmonds, Bank of Stanwood, Monroe State 
Bank, and the Arlington State and Citizens State of Arlington. This notice was 
followed by instructions to the effect that: “No coin or currency will be paid ex- 
cept in small amounts for emergency. Checks of depositors will be honored 
through the clearing house, but will not be paid over the counter of the banks; if 
a depositor in an Everett bank, mark check, ‘Payable through Clearing House 
only.’ In other words, business will be conducted between banks on a checking 
basis. Savings deposits cannot be withdrawn until the required notice has been 
given, and then, under clearing house rules only. Everett is the last city in the 
state to adopt the certificate plan, and this is now done to prevent Snohomish 
County cash going to other cities.” The banks were in good condition and this ac- 
tion was taken to protect their cash reserves. Portland, Bellingham, Tacoma, 
and Spokane had adopted this plan several days previously, and Seattle had adopted 
it the day before the Everett banks took action, in fact it was the action of the 
Seattle banks which made it necessary for the Everett institutions to protect them- 
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selves. While this course appeared arbitrary and drastic and caused much com- 
plaint and criticism, it was doubtless the best measure which could have been taken 
under the circumstances, and probably saved the business of the county from 
disaster. Happily the panic was of but short duration, and by the first of the year, 
hanking conditions were nearly normal. Prior to the panic, in April, 1906, the Bank 
of Commerce had increased its capital to $100,000. W. R. Stockbridge retained 
the presidency, and J. L. Lyen became the cashier. In 1910, Daniel Kelleher of 
Seattle bought the Stockbridge interest and became president of the bank. This 
sale included both the Bayside and Riverside banks and the branch at Coupeville. 
Mr. Lyen was succeeded in 1912 by E. C. Olson, who is now president of the 
flourishing bank, which has deposits in the neighborhood of $2,000,000. E. E. 
Johnston became the representative of the Kelleher interests. . 

The failure of the Scandia Bank was the sensation of 1908 in banking circles. 
Jacob Hunsicker was president and Chris Olson, cashier. The receiver, E. G. 
Reep, found the affairs of the institution in such condition that while the depositors 
received the greater portion of their money, the stockholders were heavy losers. 

By 1910, the banking situation throughout the county was excellent. The Bank 
of Commerce had moved into its fine new building on the corner of Hewitt and 
Rockefeller. The First National of Snohomish was housed in the first reinforced 
concrete building in Snohomish County. The new bank at East Stanwood had been 
established by C. J. Gunderson and his associates, and there was also a new 
Citizen’s Bank of Sultan with a capital of $10,000. John F. Warner was the first 
president of this bank, being succeeded by G. G. Startup, who still occupies that 
position, William Campbell, being the cashier and the deposits amounting to $350,- 
000. The State Bank of East Stanwood also proved a permanent and prosperous 
concern. A. Garberg became president in 1911 and it occupied its brick bank 
building in 1913. Peter Henning, who is now the president, took office in 1917, 
and C. R. Amundsen is the cashier. The bank, which has a capital of $15,000, now 
has a surplus of $16,000 as well, and deposits of $310,000. There has always been 
much friendly rivalry between the banking institutions of Everett and Bellingham, 
and the Everett Herald directed attention to the fact that Everett banks capitalized 
at $375,000 carried deposits of $4,199,738.90, whereas Bellingham banks capital- 
ized at $600,000 have deposits of $3,760,813.94. 

The next bank to be established in Everett was the Citizens’ Bank and Trust 
Company, which opened its doors for business January 2, 1913, with $100,000 
capital. The officers were D. P. Cadmer, president; Jacob Anthes, vice president ; 
J. L. Lyen, cashier. Dr. N. L. Thompson became president of this bank in 1916 
and Frank L. Cooper the cashier. It now has deposits in the neighborhood of $1,- 
500,000. The Rucker Bank, now the Bank of Lake Stevens, was established in 
1914. A new institution in 1916 was the Cascade, Savings and Loan Association, 
capitalized at $205,000 and operating in Snohomish County only. C. W. Miley 
was the first president, being succeeded by W. P. Bell, while A. E. McKee has 
been its manager since it first began business. The latest addition to the banking 
circles of Everett is the Security National Bank, which occupies the very handsome 
building devoted exclusively to its use on Colby Avenue. This bank was organized 
in 1920 with a capital of $150,000, and its deposits already exceed $1,500,000. W. 
Neal Winter is president, and T. H. Bowden, who began his banking career in 
Everett as cashier of the American National Bank, in 1904, its vice president and 
manager, with O. A. Torgerson, cashier. The First National Bank, which, under 
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the management of President W. C. Butler, has become one of the largest financial 
institutions of the northwest, occupied its fine new quarters on the southeast corner 
of Colby and Hewitt in February, 1925. The First National of Stanwood and the 
State Bank of Silvana date from 1919. 

There are now twenty banks in Snohomish County, five in Everett and fifteen 
in other cities of the county. According to the official bank directory for July, 
1926, their officers, capital, reserve and deposits are as follows: 


NAME PRESIDENT CASHIER Capitan Surpitus Deposits 
Arlington 
State Bank of............ C. E. Bingham ..C. H. Tracy... $ 25,000 $ 11,100 $ 375,430 
Citizens State ou... L. C. Palmer ...C. W. Hill w... 30,000 12,390 505,340 
East Stanwood 
State Bank of. .......... Peter Henning ....C. R. Amundson ...... 15,000 18,720 305,921 
Edmonds 
State Bank of. .......... Geo. E. Hanson ..H. V. Allen ............... 25,000 7,000 296,470 
Everett 
Bank of Commerce..E. C. Olson.......... E. E. Searles wu... 150,000 41,600 1,925,890 
Citizens Bank & 
Trust Coe suncuak N. L. Thompson..F. L. Cooper ............. 100,000 26,420 1,387,950 
Trust and Savings 
Banke: | scasiessencccisecsonts W. C. Butler ...W. M. Jenkins .......... 50,000 10,000 942,790 
First National .......... W. C. Butler ....J. A. Norway ......... 500,000 141,020 10,696,150 
Security National ...W. N. Winter ... A. Torgerson........ 150,000 75,320 1,418,650 
Granite Falls 
State Bank of ou... J. H. Curtis ......G. D. Thompson ........ 15,000 5,500 159,440 
Lake Stevens 
Bank Of  snciicnkwis W. P. Bell ........ C. G. Cockburn ........ 10,000 5,000 148,880 
Marysville 
State Bank of ......... L. C. Smith ....E. E. Colvin... 25,000 7,500 404,790 
Monroe 
First National ............ E. M. Stephens ..R. W. Jellison ............ 25,000 16,980 499,000 
National ou... .ceeesseeses C. F. Elwell ...... W. HH. Clark o........ 25,000 10,040 300,670 
Silvana 
State Bank of John Furness ....... A. Haroldson ............. 15,000 2,140 81,080 
Snohomish 
Commercial Bank ...... Herman Friese .E. G. Startup ..........0 25,000 5,620 346,690 
First National .......... W. M. Snyder ..H. M. Snyder ........... 50,000 87,870 1,180,330 
Stanwood 
State Bank of .......... C. W. Brokaw ..O. E. Thompson ...... 25,000 33,340 640,020 
First National ...........S. A. Thompson..A. D. Hall .............0 25,000 11,100 354,830 
Sultan 


Citizens Bank ............ G. G. Startup ...Wm. Campbell .......... 10,000 13,500 285,000 


CHAPTER VII 
BENCH AND BAR 


Judicial District No. 3, which was composed of Island, Whatcom, Clallum, 
Jefferson and Slaughter counties, was established in 1857. This included what 
was later Snohomish County, and all District Court litigation originating here 
was tried at Port Townsend, prior to January 25, 1868, when a sub-district com- 
prising King, Kitsap and Snohomish counties was created with the court at Seattle. 
The Legislature of 1875-76 established the District Court of the County of Sno- 
homish, and the first session of that court was held at Snohomish on Tuesday, 
March 21, 1876. Judge Joseph R. Lewis, chief justice of the Territory, and judge 
of the Third Judicial District, presided. The officers of the court were George 
N. McConaha, prosecuting attorney; H. A. Gregory, clerk, and Benjamin F. 
Stretch, sheriff. The first grand jurors were John Ross, William Whitfield, F. H. 
Hancock, Robert Barrett, Charles Baker, James Town, F. L. Foss, Lot Wilbur, 
Joseph Getchell, A. W. Foye, P. Wilkinson, Charles Harriman, J. D. Morgan, 
John Pike, John Davis and E. Blackman. 

The petit jurors drawn for this term were H. Blackman, John Davis, C. H. 
Stackpole, G. W. Stetson, Charles Short, Robert Parker, M. Barnett, John Little, 
John Harvey, Henry F. Jackson, John Batt, L. H. Witter, Robert Smallman, John 
Pike, Samuel Howe, O. F. Murherd, Henry Oliver and Henry Getchell. The 
first bailiffs were James Austin and F. Mathews. The seal of the District Court, 
together with the initial records, consisting of six “finely bound books,” cost in the 
neighborhood of $90 and they arrived on the steamer Zephyr just prior to the 
opening of court. | 

The attorneys from out of the county were G. N. McConnaha, James Mc- 
Naught, D. P. Jenkins, I. M. Hall, William H. White, Thomas Burke and Captain 
Inman of Seattle and G. M. Haller of Port Townsend. The resident attorney in 
attendance was Eldridge Morse, the only lawyer in Snohomish County. 

A session of the court had been held at Seattle in February, and at that time 
cases on the docket from Snohomish County had been transferred to the new 
court. The first jury trial of a civil cause was the case of George Plumb vs. John 
Richards. The jury found damages of $1 due the plaintiff and judgment was 
entered for $1 damages and $1 costs. The first true bill found by a Snohomish 
County grand jury was against Jacob Brem for assault with intent to commit 
murder. He was tried, found guilty and sentenced to two months’ additional im- 
prisonment and to pay a fine of $5. An indictment was also found against John 
Richards, for assault with intent to commit great bodily injury, and he was found 
guilty of assault and battery and sentenced to pay a fine of $100. The entire term 
lasted for four days and the most sensational feature was the charge to the grand 
jury. Judge Lewis urged the rigid prosecution of criminals and said: “Let it 
be known that Snohomish County will in all proper cases properly indict persons 
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who violate the laws of the territory, and that petit jurors will let no guilty ones 
escape, and murderers, thieves and vagabonds will avoid your county, even as 
you would avoid a pestilence; your treasury will not be depleted for the support 
of criminals, and good order will prevail.” The judge continued: ‘Yet it is 
the truth, that oftentimes, grand jurors have gone from the squaw brothels and 
faro tables directly to the jury room, and refused to aid the law against these 
iniquities.” The judge called particular attention to those selling liquor without 
a license and to sales of liquors to minors and Indians. He urged action against 
“nuisances” among which he listed ‘‘squaw dance houses, mad houses and gambling 
houses,”’ and asked for close inspection of the acts and accounts of public officials. 
Except for the two indictments for assault the grand jury brought in no indict- 
ments, and like many other grand juries did not appear to take the instructions of 
the judge very much to heart. 

Prior to this first term of court cases arising in Snohomish County had been 
tried in King, Kitsap, Island and other counties and it was a distinct recognition 
of the growth of Snohomish County that it was given a court of its own. Lesser 
justice was administered by the justices of the peace and by the probate judge, 
an office which was created in 1859. This office was difficult to fill as it required 
a considerable amount of time and paid but little. Royal Haskell held the office 
the longest, and the oftenest, in the pioneer history of the county, but he resigned 
frequently and only took it again when no one else could be forced to qualify. 
Eldridge Morse was, as has been said, the first lawyer in the county and his 
practice was fairly extensive, but he never devoted his entire time to the profes- 
sion and he 1s chiefly identified with the history of the county as the editor of 
its first newspaper. The lawyers of this district resided chiefly in Seattle, fol- 
lowing the court from county to county. At some county seats they found 
hotels sufficient to accommodate them, and at others they did not. When the first 
term of court was held at La Conner the judge as well as the attorneys were 
obliged to camp out during the session, bringing their own supplies and doing their 
own cooking. But at Snohomish they found the old Riverside Hotel ready to 
receive them and that hostelry was the scene of many a merry-making after the 
work of the court was done for the day. It was not considered that an attorney 
had earned his fee unless he had abused the honorable opposing counsel to the 
full extent of his vocabulary, and after hearing the bitter tirades at the bar of 
justice in the daytime, it was with open-eyed and open-mouthed amazement that 
the natives saw these supposedly bitter enemies on the friendliest possible terms 
when they mingled at the bar of the hotel in the evening. Nevertheless, these 
men used all their shrewdness and ability to protect the interests of their clients 
and the battles were real ones even if the smoke screen of abuse was, fortunately, 
not sincere. The roll of those first attorneys who appeared before the court of 
Snohomish County contains the names of some great lawyers; men of eloquence, 
brains and deep knowledge of the law. 

It was fine for Snohomish County to have a court of its own, but the after- 
math was apparent in the proceedings of the county commissioners, in May. At 
that session out of a total of $1,502.85 in scrip issued to pay the bills of the county, 
$1,096.65 went to pay the expense of that first term of court, and the conviction 
and imprisonment of Brem. This was at a time, too, when the total paid into 
the county fund was but $2,831.54, for an entire year, and the total county tax 
was $1,928.15. The auditor’s report lamented that “there has been an unusual 
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expense this year in criminal trials, as well as in procuring records and estab- 
lishing the District Court for this county.” 

In passing it may be well to record that the first divorce of which mention 
was made in the books of the county was issued August 19, 1871, by Orange 
Jacobs, judge for Kitsap, King and Snohomish counties, the case being that of 
Mary Ann Harvey vs. John Harvey. 

Before the second term of the court was held, Snohomish County welcomed 
its second lawyer in the person of W. M. Tirtlot. The Star said of Mr. Tirtlot 
by way of introducing him to the community that “Mr. T. was a student at 
Wheaton College, Illinois, at the commencement of the war. Enlisted in the sum- 
mer of 1862 as a private, was promoted at the battle of Stone River, Tenn., to 
second lieutenant; was with the army of the Cumberland up to. May 15, 1864, at 
which time he was wounded at the battle of Resaca, Georgia, while in command 
of his company, from which he is a cripple for life. In 1866 he was appointed 
clerk in the General Land Office at Washington, D. C. He graduated from the 
law department of Howard University in the class of 1872, and was admitted to 
the bar the same year; came to this territory in 1873, and has been at New Tacoma 
about eight months in the practice of his profession.” 

Mr. Tirtlot’s first active work in the community was as a preacher, Rev. J. R. 
Thompson announcing that the new lawyer would read a sermon each Sunday 
when no clergyman was present. In the then state of public opinion Mr. Tirtlot 
was perhaps too religious to suit the rough and ready majority and while he was 
an influence for good he never took deep root in the affections of the community 
although all sympathized with him when, but two months after his coming and 
when recovering from an illness, he fell on the steps of the Riverside Hotel and 
dislocated his knee joint which was artificially held in place since the wound 
received in the Civil War. 

William A. Inman was the republican and W. H. White the democratic can- 
didate for prosecuting attorney at the election held in 1876. White was a Union 
soldier, one of the few who voted the democratic ticket. He lived at Seattle and 
was said to be a fine orator. Snohomish City favored Inman, the vote of the 
city being White 59, Inman 106, but in the county Inman received but one majority, 
and in the district White was elected. This brought no change as to the prose- 
cutor at the second term of the District Court which was held November 14, 1876. 
The members of the bar attending this court were Morse and Tirtlot of Sno- 
homish, Thomas Burke, C. H. Hanford and James McNaught of Seattle and 
G. M. Haller of Port Townsend. The first divorce decrees ever granted in Sno- 
homish County were entered at this session, and one McDonald was fined $10 
for boisterous conduct in court. The grand jury was in session three days and 
the petit jury was in attendance for two days but there were no jury trials, all 
cases triable by jury being settled, and what was still more singular in Washing- 
ton Territory practice, no motions were filed or argued except in one case. Full 
citizenship papers were issued at this term to John Stafford, L. Hanson, David 
Humphrey and William Hunt; they being the first citizens naturalized by a Sno- 
homish County court. | 

The Star, under date of March 31, 1877, calls attention to the card of a new 
firm of lawyers at Seattle, Ellsworth and Hanford. Of Hanford the Star said: 
“He has done too much business for our citizens to need further notice from us; 
his acts speak for themselves as a careful, honorable and able lawyer. His part- 
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ner was admitted to the bar last week at the session of the District Court for this 
county. He appears to be a gentleman thoroughly qualified; a practicing lawyer 
in Nebraska before coming here.” 

Judge Lewis was known as the terror of evil-doers and there is no question 
but that he did much to improve the morals of his district. In speaking of Judge 
Lewis and the first term of the court in Snohomish County the Star said: “The 
term of our District Court marks a new era in the history of our county. His 
Honor, J. R. Lewis, succeeded not only in winning the respect of the bar and all 
officers of the court, but encomiums of praise have been awarded him by this 
entire community. His impartiality is beyond all doubt. Hus entire influence has 
been cast in favor of law, order and morality. The establishment of the court 
is unquestionably a decided step onward for our county. Even should it cause a 
slight increase in taxation the amount expended will remain at home instead of 
being spent in an adjoining county. The time heretofore spent by jurors, witnesses 
and litigants in travelling to and from and while in attendance on court there, 1s 
much less, and consequently a decided gain, for time is money.” The attitude of 
Judge Lewis was not pleasing to all and a side light is thrown upon this by a 
paragraph in the Star on June 9, 1877, as follows: “Because Judge Lewis was 
efficient in enforcing the law, the class who do not relish things of that char- 
acter tried and succeeded in fraudulently resigning him off the supreme bench 
of Montana. But fraud is rarely successful the second time, so when this thing 
was tried on the Sound by men who feared him as a judge, its failure was so 
signal that the question is frequently asked, ‘who will try to bulldose Judge Lewis 
now?” | 

In September, 1877, a W. W. Newlin, “formerly of Washington City, but lately 
from China,” visited his friend W. M. Tirtlot, who by this time had the first law 
office in the county, with a sign and window shades, according to the Star. 
Newlin must have decided to remain in Snohomish, for his name appears among 
the resident attorneys in attendance upon the court held in November. He later 
moved to Seattle and was the democratic candidate for prosecuting attorney in 
1886. W.H. White was the prosecuting attorney at this term of court, and the 
attorneys from abroad were James McNaught, W. R. Andrews, Thomas Burke, 
C. H. Hanford and C. D. Emery of Seattle, and G. M. Haller of Port Townsend. 
This was a history-making session for Snohomish County. Judge Lewis sub- 
mitted a charge to the grand jury covering the ever-present subjects of the con- 
duct of county affairs, and the liquor traffc. He also submitted a supplemental 
charge in which he called attention in most vigorous language to the many illicit 
unions of white men and Indian women throughout the county. “This offense,” 
he said, “is contrary to public morals and public decency. The crime is generally 
against Indian women and the children thus wronged. Our boasting to be high 
up in culture and civilization should no longer permit this condition of society to 
exist. We are here making permanent homes, raising and educating children. 
The schoolroom is fast taking its place, the church is succeeding the gambling 
room; our valleys and prairies are being settled with an intelligent and enter- 
prising people, and we have reached that point in civilization where it is impera- 
tive that this offense be prosecuted, and the offender punished. The question is 
whether it is better that individuals be now punished, or that the guilty party have 
time to reform.” The grand jury acted upon this suggestion that some time be 
given for reform, and the report signed by J. C. Gregory, foreman, read in part 
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as follows: “There is evidence before us that there are persons living in the 
county with native women, without having been married to them. Many of these 
persons have raised large families. We have seen best not to indict them at this 
term of court for the reason that several years ago the legislative assembly enacted 
a law forbidding persons to marry native women. We would recommend, how- 
ever, that the court lay this matter before the next grand jury and that, here- 
after, the law be rigidly enforced against all who continue to live with Indian 
women without making them their legal wives.” In another chapter has been 
given the list of the first one hundred marriages recorded in the county, and a 
large number of them took place within the six months following this report and 
prior to the next session of the court. Perhaps no one act of a court in Sno- 
homish County ever did more to change its social status. Many people may well 
be grateful to Judge Lewis and to this grand jury for the stand they took. 

On motion of W. M. Tirtlot, Edward H. Nicoll was admitted to the bar on 
presentation of a certificate from the State of New York. He was a graduate 
of Columbia College in 1868, assisted Mr. Tirtlot in his practice, and was a partner 
of Eldridge Morse for a short time. 

Judge Lewis again presided at the November term, 1878. The only new name 
in the list of attorneys was that of C. M. Bradshaw of Port Townsend. John 
Davis was foreman of the grand jury, and other members were Thomas Overnell, 
U. S. Martin, N. P. Laque, Thomas Williamson, John Elwell, Jr., Robert Small- 
man, H. Spurrell, C. Scotney, Tamlin Elwell, P. Trana, W. F. Geue, L. H. Han- 
sen and P. Henry. The session lasted four days and there were forty-two cases 
in court, all of which except seven were disposed of. Commenting upon the 
trial of a civil case, in which James McNaught appeared for the plaintiff, and 
Thomas Burke for the defendant, the newspaper said: ‘Not being crowded for 
time, they made this the amusing phase of the term by sharp shooting between 
attorneys. There were so few facts in evidence on either side to discuss, that 
for lack of better arguments, each indulged in a very elegant and scientific abuse 
of opposing counsel, Burke beginning the attack in a furious manner. He secured 
the favorable ear of the auditors when he described the case as a “Dolly Varden’ 
case, etc., and was repeatedly greeted with suppressed applause, which would 
have been loud and boisterous were it not that the listeners feared they might be 
compelled to contribute towards the school fund by Judge Lewis if they testified 
in a too emphatic manner their appreciation of the brilliant and sarcastic hits that 
Burke was continuously making about his able opponent. When he sat down, 
daring McNaught to the contest, it was supposed he had won the field, but they 
counted the victory won before the contest was terminated. Mc. was cooler 
and fully as stinging as his opponent. Each held his temper admirably, and awak- 
ened the admiration of all by the brilliant defense, as well as the sudden and 
violent attack. Seldom is exhibited a more skillful specimen of word fencing than 
these two able and popular attorneys showed in this wordy battle. Many times 
we have heard an enemy described as the off-scourings of H , but never so 
scientifically described, illustrated and applied, as by McNaught, when he applied 
it to Burke, whom he termed the ‘Little Goliah,’ perhaps the most appropriate 
designation ever applied to him. This brilliant contest was the event of the ses- 
sion, in which each used the bitterest invectives in so skillful a manner as to 
awaken surprise and admiration of all. Although the attack of McNaught ap- 
peared to be overpowering, his reply was so searching, yet in its proper place, 
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that many, who at first awarded the victory of the ‘Little Goliah,’ were after- 
wards inclined to admit that Mc., before he sat down, had more than held 
him level.” 

The grand jury at this session showed that good judgment which has marked 
the majority of Snohomish County grand juries. Judge Lewis, in his charge, 
said that complaint had been made that Ebey Slough had been obstructed, that 
it was a navigable stream and that if such obstructions existed, the parties involved 
were guilty of a crime punishable by fine and imprisonment and should be made 
to move the obstruction at their own expense. He asked the grand jury to indict 
any person guilty of this offense, and added, “it must be at once understood that 
every person has the right to paddle his own canoe in any of the waters of the 
territory.” The grand jury refused to follow the judge’s instructions, and in its 
report said that when the boom complained of was put into the slough, it was 
already obstructed by a great drift pile, which made it unnavigable. This pile 
was removed and the persons complaining were more benefitted by this than they 
were inconvenienced by the boom. ‘This boom,’ it continued, “is used only to 
receive logs during extraordinary high water, and has been the means of saving 
hundreds of thousands of dollars by securing timber which otherwise would have 
gone to sea, and have been lost. There is at least $40,000 worth of property now 
in this boom, and to remove it would be to lose all this property, entailing bank- 
ruptcy and ruin on almost every man on the river engaged in logging. We do 
not think the river is unnecessarily obstructed there, as it is but little used, and 
but three or four persons are inconvenienced while over five hundred are bene- 
fitted. The logs are being removed as rapidly as possible, and in a few days the 
slough will again be open. Hence we have been unable to find any bill of indict- 
ment for obstructing this slough. The destruction of the logging enterprise in 
Snohomish County would entail irreparable loss on this entire community ; farmers, 
merchants, and all.” 

The next lawyer to hang out his shingle in the City of Snohomish to share 
disputes in court with Eldridge Morse was Beriah Brown, Jr., son of the historic 
pioneer editor, Beriah Brown, of the Seattle Dispatch. Young Beriah had been 
associated with Judge William H. White in Seattle, but in the fall of 1879 came 
to Snohomish and opened an office to practice law on his own account. He stayed 
less than a year, but was still there in September, 1880, when Walter P. Bell went 
to Seattle to study for admission to the bar. He left Snohomish soon afterward, 
and later published and edited Whitman County’s first newspaper at Colfax. For 
many years, up to 1918, he was the leading editorial writer on the Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer. Originally he had been educated for the navy, was a graduate of 
Annapolis and served a hitch at sea as an ensign, but then resigned. He is now 
editor of the Island County Times at Coupeville. 

In 1879 the court held its first session in the new courtroom in the Masonic 
Building, and Judge Roger S. Greene presided for the first time, and while less 
agpressive than Judge Lewis, he made an acceptable judge for many years. The 
office of probate judge went a-begging, as usual. Royal Haskell, failing to give 
sufficient bond in 1879, was succeeded by M. W.. Packard, who was followed by 
Ansel Hulbert, who resigned in 1882, and was succeeded by Haskell, who resigned 
after three months, and was followed by A. H. Iddy. George J. Forbes of 
Brodie, Calif., located at Snohomish in 1882, remaining but a short time, and the 
resident attorneys, whose professional cards appeared in the Eye in 1883 were 
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George C. Fulton and J. W. Shaver. Fulton was an expert accountant, and 
almost upon his arrival was employed to prepare an expert balance sheet for the 
county. An item appearing at this time tells of the death of W. W. Newlan, at 
one time a lawyer at Snohomish, at Walla Walla, where he was register of the 
United States Land Office. W.M. Tirtlot had left Snohomish, and in 1883 was 
admitted to the bar of California at San Francisco, from which city Shaver hailed, 
so there was an even exchange between Snohomish and San Francisco. The 
March, 1883, term of the District Court was the lightest known in the county 
before or since. There were no attorneys present, no indictments found, and the 
court adjourned as soon as the routine of formalities would permit. In 1884 
there were women jurors for the first time, the pioneer women jurors being Mrs. 
Joseph Getchell, Mrs. J. H. Hilton and Mrs. Harriett Stevens. J. L. Griffith of 
Nevada was admitted to the bar at La Conner in June, 1884, and another new attor- 
ney was Ralph Ross, a native of Maine. The first mention of Samuel Henry Piles 
in a Snohomish newspaper was December 12, 1883, being simply a card announc- 
ing “S. H. Piles, attorney and counselor at law, office over the postoffice, Sno- 
homish City, W. T.” and contrary to the usual custom, there was no eulogistic 
announcement of his coming. Fulton had left the city and Piles and Shaver were 
the sole representatives of the legal fraternity in Snohomish County. Piles was 
a young man of twenty-five, and was a Kentuckian by birth. He was admitted 
to the bar of Washington Territory in 1882. His first appearance in Snohomish 
County was at Stanwood, and it is reported that he was “flat broke” when he 
arrived there. He clerked in the Irving store for $30 a month, and when he 
thought that he had saved sufficient money to risk the venture, he came to Sno- 
homish, hung out his shingle, and inserted his “card” in the Snohomish Eye. The 
furniture in his little room over the postoffice consisted of a smooth board for a 
desk, a chair, a three-legged stove, and a drug box, which he used as a desk cabinet 
and which was given to him by Lot Wilbur, the pioneer druggist. The acquain- 
tances he had made among the loggers and ranchers of the north part of the county 
proved an asset to him, but more than this, there was his indomitable courage, 
never-failing cheerfulness and good humor, and his love of hard work. ‘The first 
mention of Mr. Piles as an attorney was when he appeared with Eldridge Morse 
to defend Jim Libby, an Indian, who killed Captain Sam, another Indian, near 
Snohomish City on the night of October 22, 1883. When the accused was ar- 
raigned, Piles submitted the motion to dismiss on the ground that the complaint 
had not been signed by the accuser, and numerous other technicalities. When the 
sheriff sought to defend his actions, Piles moved that the sheriff be fined for con- 
tempt of court for overstepping the boundaries of law in appearing as an attorney, 
and for interrupting the attorneys. The justice did not see fit to impose a fine, 
and the prisoner was held for trial. The following week Libby was discharged, 
there not being sufficient evidence, although it was known to all that he had com- 
mitted the crime, and thus, Sam Piles won his first case in the courts of Snohomish 
County. In connection with this case the Eye said: “As is customary, the Si- 
washs will probably settle the matter among themselves, and Libby will, with the 
assistance of some of Sam’s Tillicums and a knife or a shotgun, shortly climb the 
trail leading to the happy hunting ground. This case has cost the county about 
$200.” The last sentence of this item shows the popular sentiment in regard to 
fines among the Indians, and, in fact, to crimes of violence in general. The days 
of the duel were not long past, and there was a general feeling that if two men 
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settled their grievances and one of them happened to be killed it was not a matter 
of great public concern, and that the county was not justified in going to great 
expense to punish the survivor. Just prior to the March term in 1884, Al Gifford, 
a Pilchuck logger, was found outside of Pat Cull’s saloon with a deep gash in 
his forehead. Cull and Stevens, his bartender, were arrested for the assault. 
The grand jury failed to indict, and Cull was discharged, but at the same time 
it was recommended that his license be taken away from him on the ground that 
he was not a fit person to conduct a saloon. C. M. Bradshaw, the prosecuting at- 
torney, also dismissed other indictments for different offenses against public morals 
on the ground that the evils had been abated, that conviction would be difficult, 
and the county should be saved the expense of trials. Five women served on 
the grand jury and five on the petit jury. It was said that most of them did 
so much against their will, the newspaper accounts saying “the majority of our 
female citizens do not seem to thoroughly appreciate this part of their new-found 
‘rights,’ and the different tactics which many adopted to escape duty as jurors 
were extremely amusing.”’ The members of the bar at this term of court were 
Orange Jacobs, W. H. White, T. J. Humes, who later was mayor of Seattle, U. 
M. Rasin and J. H. Mitchell of Seattle, P. P. Carrol of Olympia, Alexander 
Campbell of Tacoma, S. H. Piles, E. Morse and J. W. Shaver of Snohomish. 
At the September session the grand jury reported no indictments and said that 
while crimes were becoming too frequent, it was unable to secure sufficient facts 
to warrant action. This grand jury also investigated the affairs of the county, 
and said “While we are satisfied that there has been culpable neglect of duty, we 
are not able to say that it has been willful.’ H. Blackman was foreman of this 
jury and the docket seems not to have been important and the only attorneys 
present were J. T. Ronald of Seattle, a deputy prosecuting attorney, J. H. Mitchell 
and C. F. Munday of Seattle, and Piles and Morse of Snohomish, Shaver having 
left the county. As Morse was given to long journeyings about the Sound the 
major part of the law business soon fell into the hands of Mr. Piles, and most of 
his business was transacted in justice courts throughout the county. The justices 
of the peace were little versed in the law and the account of some of these trials 
is highly amusing. There was much excitement in the town over the raffling of 
a horse at the Cathcart saloon. It was charged that C. C. Thornton had won the 
animal, but that Robertson, the bartender, had changed the figures on the tally 
sheet and declared himself the winner. This case was brought into the Justice 
Court and there was a jury trial before two women and four men. After much 
evidence had been submitted the defense moved to dismiss on the ground of in- 
sufficient evidence, and this motion was sustained at once, and without argument. 
It was held that this action on the part of the justice of the peace was dictated, 
wholly by his friendship for the accused. This is given simply as a sample of 
the conditions which confronted the young attorney of that time. 

An anecdote of the Justice Court, as related by S. H. Piles, has been printed 
before and may, perhaps, be called a classic in the annals of the bar of Snohomish 
County, but coming from such a source and from one who has become such a dis- 
tinguished citizen, it 1s worthy of repetition in any history of Snohomish County. 
The incident, as related by Mr. Piles, is as follows: ‘In the fall of 1883, I located 
in Snohomish County, this state, and began the practice of my profession. My 
office was not as luxuriously furnished as one might expect. My desk consisted 
of an improvised smooth board, one end of which was nailed to the wall, the outer 
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side being supported by two pine slips; this, together with a stove of three legs, 
one chair and a drug box, constituted the whole of my furniture. Snugly en- 
sconced in my office, I anxiously awaited a client, when, late one afternoon, I was 
surprised by a knock at my door, and in entered a lean, long, lank individual who 
inquired if I were a lawyer. Having satisfied him on that score, he informed me 
that some time previous he had been employed by a neighbor to construct a chim- 
ney ; that his neighbor had refused to pay him, and in consequence, a deadly enmity 
had grown up between them; that a few days prior to his visit to my office, his 
neighbor was driving along a lonely road that penetrated the magnificent forest in 
that county and that someone had suddenly leaped up from the forest into his 
wagon and proceeded to give his neighbor a good choking from the rear, after 
which the unknown mysteriously disappeared into the forest from whence he 
came. His neighbor was unable to ascertain with any degree of certainty who 
the villain was, but suspected the unfortunate man who stood before me. He had 
in consequence, been arrested for assault and battery and would be tried on the 
following afternoon before a Norwegian justice of the peace who lived some five or 
six miles from Snohomish City, and desired to know what I would charge him to 
conduct his defense. I weighed the subject with great care as I was badly in need 
of funds to liquidate a few unsettled demands, and told him I thought ten dollars 
ought to be cheap in view of the seriousness of the charge and the long dis- 
tance from my office, and explained the necessity of closing my office, which of 
course was a great detriment, in view of the numerous clients I had. The de- 
fendant looked at me, then at my furniture in a somewhat dubious manner and re- 
marked that three dollars and fifty cents was all the money he could afford to pay, 
and inasmuch as I was a newcomer in the county, I ought to be willing to take 
the case at a reasonable figure, as it would give me great notoriety, provided I 
cleared him, owing to the fact that the whole neighborhood was in arms over 
the affair and would attend the trial en masse. I saw the force of his argument, 
and finally consented to go. The Hon. Eldridge Morse, the pioneer lawyer of 
Snohomish, I learned, had been engaged to prosecute the prisoner and he, as I 
subsequently learned, had taken his departure from home that afternoon and re- 
mained over night with the justice who was to preside at the trial on the following 
day. After the trial of the case I also learned that Brother Morse had told the 
justice on his visit to his house, that I had been engaged to conduct the defense; 
that I was nothing but a bluffer, that I would blow a great deal and explain the law 
to the justice, but for him to pay no attention to what I said as I knew nothing 
about the law, except what he had told me, and that he had given me no advice on 
the manner in which I should conduct the defense, and I would be entirely at sea 
during the trial. It seemed that his honor paid a considerable attention to what my 
friend Morse had said, for when the defendant was arraigned and I arose to make 
some objection to the information which I discovered the court had drawn, his 
honor, with great dignity, said: ‘Sit down, sir; you can’t run any bluff on this 
court.’ I tried to explain that I had no intention of so doing, and that I was com- 
pelled, in justice to my client, to show that his honor had no jurisdiction of the 
offense, owing to the defective information. This, however, was all in vain, and 
the court in peremptory tones commanded me to sit down, and down I went, great- 
ly humiliated, as, in truth, all the citizens of the county, as it looked to me, were 
there and I was very anxious to make a display of my eloquence. I was about to 
appeal to the justice from another standpoint when I caught Brother Morse’s eye 
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which revealed the fact that he had ‘seen the justice’ before the trial, and by 
chance, I recalled the fact that a section of the code provided that any attorney ad- 
mitted to practice in any of the district courts of the territory of Washington should 
be admitted to practice in all the courts of the territory, and that another section 
provided that if any officer refused to perform any act enjoined upon him by law, 
he should forfeit his office and pay a fine. I determined to pay Mr. Morse back 
in his own coin. Drawing my chair a little closer to the justice, I began to read 
these sections in a stage whisper. My interpretation of the fact was that ‘Any at- 
torney admitted to practice in any of the district courts of the territory should be 
allowed to practice before a justice of the peace who was enjoined by law to listen 
attentively to an attorney upon all occasions,’ that the second section was ‘If any 
justice of the peace, at any time fail or refuse to listen to an attorney, he should 
be removed from office, his property confiscated and applied to the support of the 
county’s poor.’ I had scarcely finished the latter section when the justice exclaimed 
‘What’s that?’ I re-read the latter section and he looked somewhat confused as I 
rose and proceeded to make my objections to the information, and I became so 
eloquent in the course of my remarks that at a proper pause, the justice asked me 
what I thought he ought to do under the circumstances. I replied that I did not 
presume to advise his honor, but the only way I could see out of the difficulty, was 
to throw the case out of the court. At this point Mr. Morse tried to interrupt me, 
but the court would not permit it. His honor evidently thought I used the term 
‘throw the case out of court’ in its literal sense, for I had not concluded my tirade 
on the information when in a fit of frenzy, he seized the papers and threw them 
out of the window, exclaiming: ‘This case is out of court. I will have nothing to 
do with it. Mr. Constable, adjourn this court to no particular day.’ Brother 
Morse and the audience were stupefied. My client and I left the court room, with 
his honor and Brother Morse close behind. I took my client to one side, received 
his congratulations and three dollars and fifty cents and told him from the earnest 
manner in which Brother Morse was expounding the law to his honor, that I was 
afraid that the court might reverse itself, and the best thing for him to do was to 
beat a hasty retreat. The last I saw of my client, on that occasion, he had vaulted 
into a saddle and was imitating, with a degree of satisfaction, Ichabod Crane, 
fleeing from the headless horseman.” 

It may be well to insert here another story that shows something of how jus- 
tice was dispensed in these early days. The loggers objected to the payment of 
the road poll tax. The road supervisor would notify them to pay $4 cash or 
work on the county roads two days; in most instances he would notify them to be 
at some distant place in his district, usually four or five miles from the camp— 
the supervisor much preferring the cash. On one occasion, the supervisor being 
unwell, deputized a friend—one Robert Shelton—to act for him. Shelton served 
notice on the men who failed to appear at the place designated. The next day he 
called for his money, which was also refused. Ina day or two the sheriff appeared 
and served a garnishee upon the boss and served a summons on the men to appear 
before a justice of the peace, J. P. Voisard. On the day set, twenty-two men pro- 
ceeded to the home of the justice, having previously appointed one of their num- 
ber to conduct their defense. On their journey it was necessary to pass through 
Snohomish, where they procured a gallon of whisky which they hid in the brush 
near the justice’s cabin. At the time set for the hearing, Jim Stewart, the attorney, 
asked for a continuance until the afternoon, which the justice granted. Before 
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that hour arrived the justice was invited, first by one and then by another, to sam- 
ple the contents of the jug. This put him in a mellow mood when court reconvened. 
Stewart in his argument maintained that the law did not provide for a “deputy road 
supervisor,” and the justice dismissed the case. On the return trip some of the 
loggers fell by the wayside—tarried too long at the “Blue Eagle,”’ and it took Jerome 
Berry, the camp boss, a week to get all his crew together again. 

Judge Roger S. Greene presided at the March, 1885, term, with J. T. Ronald 
as prosecuting attorney and C. A. Missimer as clerk. The lawyers present were 
Burke, Haines, Humes, White, Munday, McNaught, Mitchell and Gilman, of 
Seattle; M. W. Smith of Portland, and Morse and Piles of Snohomish. T. B. 
Neeley of Stillaguamish was admitted at this term. The most important trial was 
that of Meigs, an Indian, for murder. T. J. Humes and S. H. Piles were lawyers 
for the defense and they presented a motion to dismiss on the ground that the ac- 
cused and his victim were both Indians and the case did not come under the 
jurisdiction of the white man’s court. This motion was denied, but as the chief 
witness for the prosecution was the wife of the murdered man and the defense 
proved that she was drunk at the time the crime was committed and an Indian alibi 
was easily procured, Meigs was acquitted by the jury. This was said to be the 
longest and most expensive term of court the county had had. The grand jury 
found no indictments, its only recommendation being that a twelve-foot fence be 
built to surround the county jail. The September term was short and sweet. 
Court was delayed in opening because the boat was late, the grand jury convened 
and adjourned the same day, Morse and Piles were the only attorneys present. 

This was the famous session when, according to the Seattle Star, the jovial 
attorneys took possession of the Riverside bar and forced the dignified Orange 
Jacobs to act as bartender. 

During 1886 there was almost no legal business transacted at Snohomish 
County outside the justice courts. Judge Greene was ill and there was no session 
of the district court until the latter part of December. This dullness must have 
discouraged at least 50 per cent of the bar of the county, for on May 6, 1886, S. H. 
Piles took down his shingle, packed his grip and took the boat down the river to go 
to Spokane Falls where he had formed a partnership with Ralph Ross. The Eye 
said of Mr. Piles: “Sammy has been a bright star in the legal constellation of 
this district and he will no doubt make his mark and court Dame Fortune with 
success in the Minneapolis of the West, where he goes well recommended.” For 
about six weeks after Piles left the county, Eldridge Morse reigned supreme as the 
sole representative of the legal fraternity in Snohomish County, but the fact of 
Piles’ departure must have been heralded abroad and there must have been some- 
thing of a race for the location, for on June 19, 1886, the Snohomish newspaper 
contained the announcement that F. M. Headlee, “formerly of Montana, but lately 
of Seattle, has ‘hung his shingle on the outer wall’ of the Blackman block,” and 
just a week later the statement that “W. P. Bell, after an absence of several years, 
has returned and opened a law office over the Wilbur drug store.’ Mr. Bell had 
worked on the Bakeman ranch until he saved enough to study law for three years at 
Seattle. These two men were destined to remain in the county for many years, 
and W. P. Bell is, in 1926—just forty years later—the dean of the legal profession, 
still holding the esteem and affection of the people and of his fellow members of 
the bar. 
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Hiram J. Jacobs, a son of Orange Jacobs, also came from Seattle, but did not 
remain long as a member of the Snohomish har. 

Snohomish people were personally interested when J. ‘TF. Ronald, the district 
attorney at Seattle, took young Sam Piles into partnership in December, 1886. 
The Eye said of Mr. Piles: “While residing in Snohomish, Piles built up a lucra- 
tive practice, to do which he had to contend with the best legal talent of the Queen 
City. Coming to Snohomish unknown and unheralded, he soon forced from the 
Seattle bar a recognition never before accorded a practitioner at this place. Mr. 
Piles is a polished orator and a settled reasoner, possessing that rare talent of mag- 
netism which enables him to wield a powerful influence in a trial by jury.” 

The first term of court for more than a year opened just before Christmas, 
1886, with Judge Greene again able to preside. The list of Seattle attorneys present 
contains a number of new names of men who became famous in the history of 
Washington and some of the old names are missing; those present were E. P. 
Ferry, J. Hamilton Lewis, N. Soderberg, J. Rochester, T. J. Humes, T. N. Haller 
and S. H. Piles, already tired of Spokane Falls and settled in the city which he 
was to call his home for the remainder of his life. Morse, Headlee and Bell were 
the resident attorneys. The Snohomish Eye looked with suspicion born of sad 
experience upon these lawyers from Seattle; they were brilliant barristers, perhaps, 
but poor pay. This caused the newspaper to announce in January, 1887, that there- 
after all legal notices must be paid for in advance, ‘‘as we have too many accounts 
against Seattle attorneys.” 

Both of the new attorneys took an active part in village life and Mr. Headlee 
proved his efficiency by winning the spelling contest held by the Society of Wran- 
glers. There was some business in the justice courts and the attorneys made the 
most of it. An account of a trial before Justice Swafford said that “it was as good 
as a circus; judge, witnesses and attorneys all got up steam and talked at once and 
the justice several times threatened to clear the court room.” Judge Richard A. 
Jones succeeded Judge Greene as chief justice in February, 1887, and Judge F. A. 
Lynn succeeded Judge Hoyt as associate justice; Judge Jones presiding at the May 
term of court for Snohomish County. 

The grand jury found five minor indictments and again pronounced the jail a 
disgrace, but the term was not important. The next change in the bar of the county 
was when F. M. Headlee and T. J. Humes formed a partnership. This did not 
change the status of the resident bar, however, as Headlee conducted the Sno- 
homish end of the business while Humes remained in Seattle; this was the first 
of the Seattle-Snohomish partnerships, and the second was formed in February, 
1888, when the new firm of Ronald, Piles & Winn was formed, with J. R. Winn as 
the Snohomish County member. This was announced as a “special and limited” 
partnership. The next addition to the local bar was in January, 1889, when J. B. 
Ault opened an office over the Lumberman’s Bank. 

John B. Ault was born in Canada in 1859 and came to the United States in 
1877, finding employment in Chicago with a sewing machine company. He came 
to Snohomish in 1882 as bookkeeper for Blackman Bros. He read law under S. H. 
Piles and was admitted to the bar in December, 1887, but did not resign his posi- 
tion to practice his profession until 1889. He was the founder of the Lumberman’s 
Bank and for a number of years was a central figure in Snohomish County politics. 

Another strong addition to the bar during this period was J. C. Denney. He 
was born in Delaware County, O., lived for a time at Iowa City, Ia., and was 
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admitted to the bar of Henry County, Ind., in 1877. He resided for ten years at 
Stockton, Kans., where he served two years as probate judge, coming to Sno- 
homish in June, 1888, as the junior partner of the firm of Humes, Headlee & 
Denney. 

A. W. Frater, another native Ohioan, after practicing law at Brainerd, Minn., 
and Kansas, came to Snohomish in 1889 and at once became a power in politics as 
well as at the bar. He formed a partnership with J. B. Ault, which was dissolved, 
however, in 1890. 

The next accessions were J]. W. Miller and L. F. Hart, both of whom came to 
Snohomish in the spring of 1889. Owing to the sudden death of Judge Jones 
there was no December term in 1888, and the May, 1889, session was the first for 
a year. Judge Hanford presided, W. W. Newlin was prosecuting attorney and 
C. A. Missimer, clerk. New names among the Seattle attorneys were W. R. An- 
drews and H. J. Jacobs. The Snohomish County Bar had increased to six mem- 
bers: Morse, Headlee, Bell, Miller, Hart and Winn. New members admitted at 
this session were A. B. Rogers, D. W. Craddock and J. W. Heffner, the latter of 
whom was to be much in the limelight of county affairs. This was the year when 
Washington advanced to the dignity of statehood and this caused changes in the 
judicial system as well as in other departments of government. As is apt to be the 
case, the attorneys were active in the politics of the county, and as the law business 
could not have been very lucrative, two of the attorneys, J. R. Winn and J. W. 
Heffner, had opposed each other as candidates for county superintendent of schools 
in. 1888, Heffner being elected. Wann was an ardent democrat and the county and 
district was nominally strongly republican. Judge Kellogg, of Whatcom, was first 
nominated for judge by the republicans, but he died soon afterwards and J. J. Weis- 
enburger, also of Whatcom, was named to fill the vacancy, but this was done in 
such a way as to arouse the resentment of Snohomish County republicans, and thus 
when Winn was nominated by the democrats he won by a narrow margin. This 
election resulted in his removal, first to Mount Vernon and then to Whatcom, where 
he resided during the remainder of his time in office. In August, 1890, he was 
married to Miss Lulu Piles, a sister of S. H. Piles. J. W. Heffner was elected by 
the republicans as prosecuting attorney in 1890, this being a new county office, and 
in the meantime A. W. Hawks had formed a partnership with Heffner. In 1890 
J. C. Denney formed a partnership with F. M. Headlee, but this combination lasted 
but a short time, as Mr. Denney was elected to the new office of superior judge. 
J. P. Smith won his maiden suit in 1890, and C. T. Roscoe was admitted to the bar. 
This was the great railroad building era with the boom days in full flower, and 
Ivverett just beginning to see the light, and the bar of the county, which had known 
but few members, suddenly became crowded. The roster of the attorneys as pub- 
lished in the Snohomish Eye, January 4, 1891, consisted of A. W. Hawks, J. W. 
Heffner, F. M. Headlee, A. W. Frater and his partner, J. A. Coleman, J. B. Ault 
and his partner, H. G. Munns, W. P. Bell, and Craddock & Miller; to these were 
added the firm of Megquier and Hartson in May. The members of this firm were 
Judge George H. Megquier, who came from Spokane, and P. D. Hartson, who had 
practiced law in Dakota. They had their office in the England Block. W. W. Black, 
of Leavenworth, Kans., joined the Snohomish bar in July, and in November A. D. 
Warner was added to the list. The most important trial in 1891 was that of Mont- 
gomery for the murder of Oscar Trask. As Judge Denney had been assistant 
prosecutor when this case originated he disqualified himself from serving on the 
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bench at this trial, and the case was heard by Judge H. McBride, of La Conner. 
Lawyers for the prosecution were J. W. Heffner, Richard Windsor and G. D. Far- 
well; for the defense, A. W. Frater, J. A. Coleman and J. T. Ronald. This crime 
grew out of a neighborhood row and there had been much bad blood between the 
two men. The murdered man was not held in good repute, and although it was 
shown that he had no weapon and that Montgomery shot him five times, the jury 
acquitted Montgomery on the ground of self-defense. The verdict was very pop- 
ular, and a newspaper account said cheers rent the air as never before in a Sno- 
homish County court, when it was rendered, that hundreds shook hands with the 
defendant, J. A. Coleman making a speech of thanks on behalf of his client. With 
the founding of Everett, the bar of the county took on an entirely new aspect, with 
new names and faces, and with the removal of the county seat the scene shifted to 
Everett and the bar of Snohomish was well nigh deserted. This closed what may 
be termed the pioneer period of the legal profession; the county had a court of its 
own, and it was no longer necessary for lawyers to journey by boat or on horseback 
to follow the judge from county to county. Not only this, but the bar contained 
so many able and gifted lawyers that no longer did the list of Seattle attorneys at 
a Snohomish court far outbalance the list of resident attorneys. In some cases, as 
in the county seat fight, their old friend Sam Piles was called upon and J. Hamilton 
Lewis had quite a vogue as a criminal lawyer throughout the entire Sound region, 
but the people came to rely more and more upon the local attorneys and the im- 
ported lawyer soon became almost a thing of the past. 

Among the many new attorneys of this period, some of whom remained, while 
others had but a temporary stay, were S. Baird of Tacoma, who opened a law office 
at Lowell in July, 1891; W. H. Kennedy, A. J. Morgensten, and Fred Lysons, who 
were admitted to the bar in November, 1891, and who were tendered a banquet at 
the Penobscot Hotel at Snohomish; Frank W. Spear, a former editor of the Sno- 
homish Sun, who opened an office at Everett in January, 1902; R. J. Mooney, who 
came to Snohomish; George Allen, who removed from Eastern Washington and 
entered the firm of Hawks & Heffner in February, 1892; and W. C. Morris and 
W. R. Andrews, who located at Snohomish in the spring of that year and formed 
a partnership in October. The great social event among the attorneys was the mar- 
riage of Frank M. Headlee and Mrs. Fannie King, July 5, 1892. They went to 
Alaska for their wedding trip and were accorded the warmest kind of a welcome 
upon their return to Snohomish. Mr. Headlee died in October, 1926, in Eastern 
Washington. J. W. Hartnet of Everett and Leonard Waldron, from Knoxville, 
Tenn., who had been a schoolmate of C. 1. Roscoe and W. H. Kennedy at Mus- 
kegon, Mich., were admitted to the bar in September, 1892. At the close of his 
term as county clerk C. T. Roscoe formed a partnership with John Waterson 
Miller, and it is of the latter that the following anecdote is told: In the trial of a 
case against A. D. Austin, Miller asked Austin to yield for a few minutes. Austin 
replied, “Certainly.” “For how long?” inquired Miller. “As long as the gentleman 
will keep his hands in his pockets,” said Austin, laughing. Muller smilingly accepted 
the terms and proceeded as follows: “I know, your honor, that Mr. Austin is one 
of the English lawyers of this country, but—” here both of Miller's hands flew in 
the air. ‘Time's up,” cried Austin, and Miller slowly took his seat. A. D. Austin 
went from Missouri to Seattle in 1889 and formed a partnership with W. P. Bell 
in 1892. He died at Seattle in December, 1911. 

V. L. Bevington, formerly secretary to Judge Cooley of Michigan, entered the 
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law firm of Bell, Austin and Bevington in January, 1893, and took charge of the 
firm’s business at Everett, while Whitney, Frame and Rogers opened an office at 
Stanwood with Rogers in charge. New attorneys in 1893 and 1894 were E. B. 
Palmer, who associated himself with A. W. Frater at Snohomish, Hugh M. Fry 
and Will J. Ferguson, F. E. Davis and George E. Banks. In February, 1895, 
Frank Crow and L. N. Jones were admitted to the bar. Mr. Jones had studied 
under Bell & Austin and located at Arlington, at which city he has now been in 
successful practice for thirty-one years, now holding the record for the State of 
Washington for the longest continuous service as a city attorney. There were 
numerous additions to the bar during this year, and among them were Judge P. K. 
Lewis of Everett, Sheriff James Hagen and two of his deputies, Dan Currie and 
Harry Knowles, James Burton, and two editors, Davis of the Haller City Times 
and Bartholomew of the Monte Cristo Mountaineer. There were some removals, 
as when J. F. Bakeman left for Oakland, Cal., in 1895, and former County Attor- 
ney Whitney left for Los Angeles in 1896, and T. E. Skaggs, who opened an office 
at Arlington in 1897, removed to Everett. The firm of Heffner & Hawks was 
dissolved in 1894, Hawks forming a partnership with Frater and in 1896 aban- 
doning the law for mining; in 1897 Allen left the Headlee firm and removed to 
Granite Falls. A. W. Frater left Snohomish County in 1898 and became interested 
in the Yukon Transportation Company at Seattle. He became one of the judges 
of the superior court, which position he held for many years, dying in 1925. George 
L. Brown, who came as lawyer with the Everett Land Company in partnership 
with Frank H. Brownell, removed to Seattle in 1895. 

George L. Brown and Frank H. Brownell, the firm being styled Brown & 
Brownell, were the first lawyers to locate in what is now the city of Everett. They 
had been located in Tacoma, but in the summer of 1891 removed their offices to 
Lowell, occupying a small building near the river front of that little river landing 
settlement, and a few months later removed to the first office building of the 
Everett Land Company, for which they were attorneys, at the corner of Pacific 
and Oakes avenues. Brown, years later, removed to Nevada, where he has for 
many years served on the bench of the Nevada State Supreme Court. Brownell, 
once Everett’s favored candidate for Congress from the old first district, removed 
to Seattle in 1909, and later to New York City, where he still resides. 

H. D. Cooley was the second Everett pioneer lawyer, and first on the present 
Everett town site. He came from Eau Claire, Wis., and in October, 1891, opened 
a modest little law office in the rear of a small, one-story shack erected by a real 
estate dealer who occupied the front part of the little building situated on Chestnut 
Street, Riverside addition. He remained there only two or three months and then 
occupied rooms in a larger two-story building farther up Chestnut Street. In 1892 
John Eugene Horan, who had acted as private secretary for Manager Schuyler 
Duryee of the Everett Land Company for eight or nine months of 1891 and 1892, 
with offices on Second Street, Lowell, joined Cooley, both having come from Eau 
Claire, where they had been admitted to the bar. They established offices in a new 
two-story building farther up the street. Two years later they leased a suite in 
the Wisconsin block, corner of Hewitt and Hogt avenues, which was built by A. S. 
Taylor in 1893, at which time Cooley & Horan removed their offices there. This 
firm continued unbroken until January, 1926, when Mr. Horan formed a new part- 
nership with Robert Mulvihill, under the firm name of Horan & Mulvihill. Mr. 
Horan distinguished himself as an author in 1895, when he published the scholarly 
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and generally accepted “Horan’s Washington Digest,” being a compendium and 
reference analysis of the laws of Washington up to that time. 

Black & Edwards, Judge W. W. Black and W. DeF. Edwards, were the next 
to arrive in the projected City of Everett, in the late fall of 1891. They occupied 
the so-called tower apartment on the second floor of the then most imposing frame 
structure of Riverside, at the corner of Chestnut and Hewitt. About fifteen years 
ago this historic structure was removed intact to the northeast corner of Hewitt 
and Rucker avenues, where it has ever since been a conspicuous object and known 
as the Hotel Tower building. Of late years Judge Black has made his home in 
Seattle, but Lloyd Black, his son, still practices law and makes his home in Everett. 

Alexander Ackerman, later city attorney, a son of United States Attorney Gen- 
eral Ackerman under President U. S. Grant, practiced law here during the year 
1892, having arrived late in 1891. He left soon afterward for his former home in 
the South. 

Mills & Sullivan also opened law offices in the Riverside addition late in 1891, 
and Edward Mills still continues active practice in the city. 

With the public launching of the towsite of the City of Everett by the Everett 
Land Company, filed February 6, 1892, came an influx of lawyers, among the first 
of whom was the dashing and brilliant T. J. Dooley, who was elected prosecuting 
attorney at the election of 1892 on the populist ticket, but served only three or four 
months. He was taken ill and died in office May 6, 1893, the county commissioners 
appointing L. C. Whitney, a democrat, to serve out the unexpired term. Among the 
newcomers who located and practiced in Everett were H. A. Porter, who later died 
at his home in Everett, and S. J. Sherry, who later returned to his former home 
in Canada. Shea & Shea were active in the practice, the firm being composed of 
father and son, the latter, Julian, some years later removing to Seattle, where he 
has since resided. Three Clarks were members of the bar here in 1892, C. A. Clark 
being a partner of T. J. Dooley, and F. A. and George Clark, brothers, composed 
the firm of Clark & Clark. A. K. Delaney and A. H. Gamel also established them- 
selves as a legal firm in Everett in 1892, Gamel later removing to Spokane, in 1896, 
where he has been a prominent member of the bar ever since that time. Louis K. 
Church, former governor of Dakota, who died suddenly of pneumonia at Juneau, 
Alaska, in 1897, was one of the most noteworthy of the attorneys of 1892. One 
son, L. K. Church, Jr., still practices law as a special investigator in Everett, while 
the other son, Thomas J. Church, embraced journalism as a profession, was a mem- 
ber of the Seattle Times staff a number of years and later published Seattle’s only 
theatrical paper, The Critic. Judge A. K. Delaney, who had a partner named 
Lentz, the firm name being Lentz & Delaney, became one of the pioneer lawyers 
of Alaska, leaving Everett for the North in December, 1895. W. DeF. Edwards, 
original partner of Judge Black, removed to Los Angeles, where he died, but his 
widow returned to make Everett her permanent home, and she died here in 1925. 

One of the ablest orators among the early lawyers of Everett was Col. H. A. 
Eddy, of the law firm of Eddy & McMartin. Colonel Eddy was prominent in 
practice here for several years, concluding with his election to represent the Everett 
district in the lower house of the Legislature. At the conclusion of the legislative 
session the eloquent colonel did not return to Everett, but departed for San Fran- 
cisco, where he soon established himself as a forceful power in the politics of the 
Golden State, and was credited with having practically effected the election of 
United States Senator Perkins by the persuasive force of his unusual eloquence. 
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Nearly all the pathfinding lawyers of Everett experienced almost primitive con- 
ditions of practice as well as all sorts of discomforts due to the absence of anything 
but rude shack housing. Joseph Coleman, who is still a valued and prominent mem- 
ber of the Everett bar, says he really enjoyed what was probably more than the 
usual share of pioneering. Mr. Coleman, a native of Nebraska, had waited on 
table and taken care of a bunch of horses and dairy cattle to work his way through 
a four-year course at the University of Nebraska, after which, determined to be 
admitted to the bar of Nebraska, he spent three years in Omaha studying law, all 
the time working for his living as a waiter in a restaurant and getting up at 5 
o'clock every morning to carry a delivery route of the Omaha World-Herald. 
When he arrived in the new-born city of Everett he was practically broke, but 
managed to rent a bare room in the old Bast block, Riverside, where he opened his 
modest little law library on September 16, 1892. He slept on an improvised cot in 
his office, which was also his dining room, his culinary furniture consisting of a 
small kerosene lamp, over which he twisted a wire holder or frame for his other 
utensil, a tin cup. He had brought with him some tea, and this he would cook or 
steep over the oil lamp and then wait for it to cool. He was able to get an extra 
loaf of rye bread by purchasing a dollar’s worth of bread tickets from the neigh- 
boring pioneer bakery—thirteen big loaves for a dollar. For several weeks the 
young lawyer’s “meals” consisted exclusively of tea and rye bread. And yet he 
maintains he was really never discouraged, but was enthusiastically confident that 
both he and the embryo city would win abundant success and live happily practi- 
cally all the rest of their lives. In 1894 John B. Fogarty, now president of the 
Snohomish County Bar Association, joined Mr. Coleman, and ever since that time 
the firm of Coleman & Fogarty has been one of the leading elements of the Sno- 
homish County bar. 

Judge Walter P. Bell, one of the most distinguished members of the Snohomish 
County bar, practiced in Snohomish for many years before coming to the metro- 
polis and new county seat. The original firm of Bell & Austin, however, upon the 
eventual transfer of the county seat to Everett from Snohomish, in February, 1897, 
established the firm’s central law office in the Marion block at the corner of Rucker 
and Hewitt avenues, with the junior partner, A. D. Austin, in charge, Judge Bell 
remaining in Snohomish City to take care of the well-established business of the 
firm there, until 1903, when he, too, removed to Everett, where he has ever since 
made his home. Five years later, in November, 1908, Judge Bell was elected 
attorney general of the state on the republican ticket. He served in that position 
until the Legislature of 1911 created an additional superior judgeship for Sno- 
homish, and Governor Marion E. Hay appointed Judge Bell to that position for the 
initial term of two years. He served out the term, and at the general election of 
1912 Judge C. Bell was elected to succeed him, and Judge Walter P. Bell 
retired to renew his private practice in January, 1913. 

Albert Washington McIntyre, sixteenth governor of Colorado, came to Everett 
in 1900 and at once became one of the outstanding figures of the Snohomish County 
bar, a position which he maintained until his death a number of years later. He 
was a native of Pittsburgh, Pa., born January 15, 1853, but had been a disiin- 
guished resident of Colorado since 1876, having served both as county judge and 
as district judge of the twelfth judicial district before his election to the governor- 
ship on the republican ticket in 1894 over the famous Governor David H. (“Bloody 
Bridles”) Waite, by a vote of 93,502 to 74,894. He opened law offices in Everett 
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in December, 1900, and at once became profoundly interested in mining opportuni- 
ties in the neighboring Cascade Mountains. His outstanding mining project was 
the Foss River Consolidated Copper Company, of which he was president and 
controlling owner. Although he had the preparation of a university course in 
mineralogy, he spent three months of the winter of 1906-7 studying at the School 
of Mines of the University of Washington. At his death he was survived by his 
widow, who was his second wife, married in 1899, and an only son, Joseph Phillips 
McIntyre. 

In 1906 the Washington State Bar Association held its annual meeting in 
Everett, at which time Frank H. Brownell, who had been prominent in the councils 
of the association for a number of years, presided as president. Daniel W. Locke 
of Everett has served three terms as vice president of that organization. In 1925 
John A. Coleman of Everett was elected president of the state body. 

Including the judges of the superior court, there are now sixty-four members of 
the Snohomish County Bar Association, most of whom participate in the annual 
meeting, which takes the form of a banquet on Washington’s Birthday, February 
22, these events being made the more delightful by the presence of the wives of the 
members. One of the most memorable meetings or outings of the association was 
eventuated in the summer of 1918 at beautiful Silver Lake, when the Snohomish 
County Bar Association joined with that of King County in a joint outdoor session 
and picnic, in which more than 300 participated. 

The first bar association was organized in Snohomish in 1892, two years preced- 
ing the spectacular political and legal battle over the removal of the county seat. 
Among the pioneer lawyers who participated in this historic meeting, according to 
the recollections of Judge W. P. Bell and others who attended, were: J. W. Heff- 
ner, Joseph Coleman, Hawks, A. W. Frater, George Allen, W. W. Black, John C. 
Denney, F. M. Headlee, A. D. Austin, L. C. Whitney, Geo. H. Munns, A. B. 
Rogers, R. J. Mooney, Capt. H. L. Coon, John B. Ault, V. J. Bevington and George 
Clark, the two last named practicing under the firm name of Clark & Bevington. 
This firm was dissolved in 1898, when Bevington departed for Alaska, in the first 
year of the great Klondike gold stampede. He remained in the north country a 
number of years, and then came out and purchased a farm near Chehalis. At the 
time great stands of timber were blown down in western Clallam and Jefferson 
counties by the great storm of 1920, Mr. Bevington was appointed by the governor 
to organize and head an emergency system of fire patrol for the stricken district, 
and he accomplished the task admirably. 

At this first general assembly of legal lights of the county, practically all of 
whom then maintained their offices in the county seat, City of Snohomish, Walter 
P. Bell was elected president and John B. Ault secretary. The old association was 
fairly active and continued to function until 1897, when the county seat was finally 
transferred to Everett. The advisory committee appointed in September, 1893, 
consisted of Delaney, Church and Austin, and the committee on constitution was 
composed of Grosscup, Sherry and Coleman. 

The following anecdote is one of the many classics of the Snohomish County 
bar, and Attorney Dan W. Locke vouches for its truth: 

Attorney Naylor, one of the old-timers in the profession here, was defending 
in superior court a man accused of having obscene printed matter in his possession. 
Attorney Hartnett was county prosecutor. 
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Naylor, to make a point in his argument to the jury, drew from his pocket a 
well-worn Bible, remarking : 

“Gentlemen, here is a book my dear old mother gave me when I was a little 
boy. You, of course, all recognize it—it’s the Bible. You don’t think for a min- 
ute my dear old mother or any mother would give her boy a book which contained 
obscene matter. You recall what my client is accused of having in his possession. 
Gentlemen, I want to read you from this book to prove to you that what my client 
had in his possession was not obscene, as all of us who have Bibles in our homes 
have matter of a similar nature. Gentlemen, I'll read first from the book of - 

“T object; I object!” shouted Prosecutor Hartnet, rising to his feet hastily from 
the bar table where he had been drawing pictures on a piece of paper. He rushed 
to Attorney Naylor, thrust out his hand and took the Bible. Quickly he thumbed 
over the leaves to the one on which the date of its printing was shown. 

“T object,” he reiterated. “Your honor, this Bible was printed in 1868; it is 
not a revised version, and much matter that is in this edition has been expurgated 
from the recent issues.” 

Attorney Naylor was nonplussed, nay flabbergasted. Also, he was ignorant of 
whether his brother attorney spoke the truth about the matter having been ex- 
purgated. He therefore changed his attack, not waiting for a ruling, and did not 
attempt to use the Bible’s contents in his argument. 

The officers of the Snohomish County Bar Association in 1926 were: John B. 
Fogarty, president; O. Duncan Anderson, vice president; Charles W. Jordan, 
secretary, and Daniel W. Locke, treasurer. Treasurer Locke had already served 
the association three notable terms as president, first in 1917, which marked the 
beginning of considerable activity by the organization, another term beginning in 
1921, and again in 1923. J. Y. Kennedy was president in 1918, B. E. Padgett in 
1920, Judd in 1922, QO. A. Kaune in 1924 and 1925. Unfortunately, the earlier 
records of the association have not been preserved. The members and practitioners 
of the Snohomish County bar, nearly all of whom are also members of the bar 
association, at this time are (the superior court judges being Hon. Ralph C. Bell 
and Hon. Guy C. Alston): 

Everett: O. Duncan Anderson, Oliver Anderson, Walter P. Bell, E. L. Ben- 
nett, W. W. and Lloyd L. Black, S. A. Bostwick, S. J. Brooks, W. H. Clay, Joseph 
Coleman, Clarence Coleman, J. A. Coleman, G. F. Cook, H. D. Cooley, F. L. 
Cooper, E. C. and A. E. Dailey, John R. Dally, Charles R. Denney, J. W. Dootson, 
G. D. Eveland, John B. Fogarty, M. H. Forde, L. B. Gunn, H. W. Holmes, Earl 
W. Husted, J. E. Horan, Andrew Johnson, Wm. A. Johnson, C. W. Jordan, J. Y. 
Kennedy, G. M. LeCocq, D. W. Locke, Geo. W. Louttit, W. H. Mason, Lewis A. 
Merrick, Edward Mills, Robert Mulvihill, Newton & Newton (Clifford and A. M.), 
B. E. Padgett, John C. Richards, C. T. Roscoe, John Sandige, Noah Shakespeare, 
Wm. Sheller, Joseph H. Smith, Stiger & Kaune (T. A. and Q. A.), Sherwood & 
Mansfield (B. W. and F. W.), T. E. Skaggs, Albin W. Swanson, C. A. Turner, 
Alex M. Vierhus, O. T. Webb, Williams & Davis (Clayton M. and Jesse). Sno- 
homish: Minor C. Hazen, Michael J. McGuinness, A. W. and E. W. Klein, John 
W. Miller. Arlington: Geo. W. Hinman, Newton L. Jones, Albion M. Wendell. 
Monroe: E. T. Bascom, T. P. Ranall, G. L. Snyder. Stanwood: George M. Mit- 
chell. Edmonds: O. L. Miller, who died in October, 1926. Granite Falis: A. R. 
Moore. In all there are seventy-two lawyers qualified and practicing in Snohomish 
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County, fourteen of them practicing in communities outside of Everett, and of 
this total of practicing attorneys sixty-two are members of the association. 

At the instigation of President D. W. Locke, 1923, who levied a special assess- 
ment of $4 per member for the purpose in that year, the association made a begin- 
ning in the matter of accumulating an association reference library by purchasing 
the valuable files of the Pacific Reports collected and owned by J. A. Coleman. 
Since then other volumes have been added, and the association library now numbers 
more than 1,000 volumes and booklets. 

Since that time, however, a statutory provision has been enacted by the state 
Legislature to provide funds for the establishment and maintenance of law libraries 
in counties of the second and third classes, such as Snohomish County. Under 
this law, now in effect, in all causes tried in the superior court the plaintiff and 
defendant each is assessed $1, the proceeds of this fixed charge, $2 in each such 
case, are placed in a fund for the purchase of books for the county’s official law 
library. At the present time no provision has been specially made for the housing 
or care of such a library, and for the time being, and ever since the operation of the 
new law, the library has been accommodated in the judge’s chambers, and Superior 
Judge Ralph C. Bell has voluntarily taken charge and care of the books. With 
the completion of projected additions to the county courthouse, however, for which 
provision has been made in the budget for 1927 to the amount of $30,000, it is 
quite probable that permanent and adequate provision will be included for this new 
feature of court work. 

In conclusion it may be well said that the superior courts of Snohomish have 
uniformly maintained high rank in the state in the matter of court procedure and 
administration, and under the progressive management of former County Clerk 
Hulbert, in March, 1893, this county was the first in the commonwealth of Wash- 
ington to establish the improved modern system of court records, which had then 
come into general adoption and use in the more efficient courts of the eastern states. 


CHAPTER VIII 
MEDICAL PROFESSION 


The first physician in Snohomish County was Dr. H. A. Smith. He lived on 
an island near the mouth of the Snohomish River and he was the only physician 
for many miles around, and while he had no competition, there were so few people 
and they were all so young and healthy that it did not require all his time to follow 
his profession. Pioneers tell us that he had two attractive daughters and that many 
a lonesome young man discovered in himself symptoms of serious maladies, chiefly 
in order that he might live with the doctor at his home. Doctor Smith, like many 
another man of his profession, liked to dabble with other things, and he diked his 
island and planted fruit trees, but also, like many another professional, he was not 
a good farmer, his diking proved insufficient and his orchard was flooded. This 
so discouraged him that he removed from Snohomish County and went to Seattle, 
where he took a claim on what was known as Smith’s Cove, which, many years 
later, became the chief deep-water harbor of Seattle, and a part of which was pur- 
chased by the Great Northern Railway for its terminal. Nevertheless, while here 
Doctor Smith was a thrifty soul and cared for the county poor, for in the records 
of the county commissioners of November 9, 1870, is found the notation that Dr. 
H. A. Smith is requested to make a statement of the number and condition of the 
paupers now in his charge. 

While Doctor Smith must be accredited as the first to practise medicine in Sno- 
homish County, the physician best known and best loved by the pioneer was Dr. 
E. C. Folsom. He was, in fact, the first practitioner to devote himself entirely to 
this profession. His early life was full of romance and excitement, and it is evident 
that he came to Puget Sound largely to bury himself and to be free from the ties 
of the past. Nevertheless, he could not rid himself of his fondness for literature 
and science, and he proved himself one of nature’s noblemen, humane, kindly, and 
considerate, as well as highly proficient. Little is known of his birth and parentage 
save that he was a native of New Hampshire. He was a graduate first of the 
famous Philips-Exeter Academy and later of the renowned Harvard. He was a 
friend of Lewis Agassiz, the famous Swiss naturalist, and his youth gave promise 
to a most brilliant career. Soon after graduating he received appointment as a 
surgeon in the United States Army, his first appointment being with Gen. Robert 
K. Lee at New Orleans in the closing days of the Mexican War. He was later 
transferred to the West and for seven years served as a United States Army 
surgeon in Arizona and California. He resigned from the army and returned to his 
beloved Cambridge, taking a post-graduate course, graduating with the very highest 
honors conferred by Harvard University. He spent some time visiting the great 
universities of Europe and later returned to America and entered practice in Wis- 
consin. But the call of the West was not to be denied, and he was again in Cali- 
fornia before the days of the Civil War. When the call to arms came his old 
military training responded to the country’s need, and he became a medical in- 
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spector with the California Volunteers. He was also, prior to this time, employed 
in the secret service of the Government, acting as a government agent on steam- 
ships plying between San Francisco and Panama. No one knows the reasons which 
led him to abandon what appeared to be a brilliant and successful career to become 
a comparative hermit in the wilds and woods of Snohomish County. Domestic 
troubles are said to have played a part in this, but it is hard to delve into the 
private affairs of a man who contributed so much to the health and happiness of 
the pioneers of Snohomish County and record it in history. Many men who came 
to the West in those days were men who had a past. It was not good etiquette and 
was often dangerous to inquire too inquisitively into the antecedents of any man. 
Suffice it to say that Doctor Folsom came to Snohomish County as a man who 
seemed to desire to cut himself loose from all past relationships, and at times he 
sought to bury his troubles in drink. Nevertheless, his natural brilliancy and ability 
were not to be denied, and his career in Snohomish County was honorable and 
sincere and showed him to be a lover of his fellowmen. He arrived in the little 
village of Snohomish in November, 1872, and his coming was a Godsend to the 
early settlers. Money was no object to him, apparently, and his services were at 
the call of every man and woman in distress, no matter how poor they might be. 
It is good to know that these people appreciated his unselfish work. It would be 
hard to find in all America another physician to whom a monument has been erected 
by his grateful patients. Doctor Smith removed from Snohomish County soon 
after the arrival of Doctor Folsom, and the latter was left as the only physician 
in a territory larger than some of the states of the Union. A pioneer says of him 
that he was a man of kindly disposition, skillful, with a warm heart for the suffer- 
ings of his fellowmen, and no thought for himself or for monetary reward. For 
twelve years he served the people of this county untiringly and unselfishly, and 
every physician in the county today may point with pride to his record and be glad 
if he shall be able to win as high a place in the regard of his fellowmen. It was 
natural that such a man should assume leadership in such a community, but there 
is no record that he was a self-seeker in any respect. He served a short time as 
county superintendent of schools, and when the little newspaper was started by 
Eldridge Morris in 1876 he gladly lent his assistance, contributing articles of real 
literary and scientific value. He was one of the moving spirits behind the organ- 
ization of the Atheneum Society, which was the most notable organization of its 
kind in Washington during its territorial days. Through his past friendships and 
associations with men of science, he built up at Snohomish a museum which was 
not excelled in the entire Northwest at that time, and he gave to the community a 
literary and intellectual uplift, which is almost unique in the annals of any pioneer 
village. The first mention found of Doctor Folsom in the official records of the 
county is in November, 1893, when he was allowed payment for medical services 
rendered to one John Deering. When the Northern Star began publication in Janu- 
ary, 1876, it was announced that he would act as an associate editor, and there are 
many articles in its columns which can readily be traced to a scientific mind. One 
can get no better picture of what it meant to be a physician in Snohomish County 
in 1877 than from the account of an accident which befell Doctor Folsom in 
February of that year. The newspaper account said, “While going from here to 
Pack Woods Landing on professional business, after dark, Doctor Folsom was 
compelled to haul his boat across the upper portage from Steamboat to Ebey Slough 
on account of low tide. He fell and struck his face on the inner guard, cutting a 
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deep gash under his eye. It will take some time for the wound to heal, and he has 
since been confined to his bed.” This proved a very serious injury, nearly causing 
the loss of an eye and confining Doctor Folsom to his room for several months. 
The Star stated that he was unable to contribute to its columns on this account. 
He left Snohomish temporarily on account of this injury, but he did not leave his 
patients unprovided for, and the third physician in the county was Dr. F. S. Stir- 
ling, who came to attend to Doctor Folsom’s practice during his absence. Doctor 
Locke, of Olympia, was the first dentist known to have visited the county, March, 
1877. His stay was that of an itinerant only, and for years the only dental service 
the county knew was that furnished by dentists who traveled throughout the Sound, 
making headquarters at Seattle or Olympia. Dr. T. C. Markey came to Utsaladdy 
at this time, providing medical attendance for that place and the few settlers along 
the Stillaguamish. As a result of his injuries Doctor Folsom decided to quit his 
practice, and in May, 1877, he announced this through the columns of the Star 
and asked his many debtors to settle their obligations by June 1. 

The spirit of mutual helpfulness among the pioneers is shown by the item to 
the effect that Doctor Folsom had just received, from Philadelphia, a new artificial 
limb for Robert Stillman and that the money for the leg, $175, had been raised by 
popular subscription. 

Whatever may have been Doctor Folsom’s intentions in regard to abandoning 
his practice, all thought of it vanished when the dread diphtheria appeared among 
the settlers. Here was a battle with death worthy of the best that any warrior- 
doctor could give and Doctor Folsom, with his military training, did not desert in 
the face of the enemy. Throughout the length of the Snohamish Valley his was 
the only help upon which the stricken ones could call, and throughout the summer 
of 1877 he worked day and night to save his people. There were no hospital facili- 
ties and no trained nurses; antitoxin was unknown; quarantine regulations were 
considered foolish and obnoxious by the majority of the people; among the Indians 
and also in the bachelor quarters of the whites cleanliness was not at a premium; 
fear fell upon the people and destroyed their powers of resistance; the only wonder 
is that the scourge did not devastate the entire valley. It is characteristic of the 
modesty and generosity of Doctor Folsom that after the plague had abated he 
published a card thanking L. E. Beach, who was then connected with the Snohomish 
Star, for his services as a nurse during the prevalence of the diphtheria. Doctor 
Folsom said, and this tribute ought to be treasured by every newspaperman as well 
as by every physician in the county, “During many years of professional and army 
experience I never saw a more faithful or careful watcher. I know that the friends 
of the little ones will ever remember him with grateful feelings.” 

The next physician mentioned as a regular practitioner was Dr. J. A. C. McCoy, 
a brother of Rev. Theodore McCoy, who came to Snohomish in 1879. He was a 
devout churchman as well as a physician and sometimes filled the pulpit when his 
brother was unable to make his appointment. Dr. H. Stephens, dentist and also 
physician, was the next on the scene, in 1882. His wife was a photographer, and 
between them they managed to eke out a living, although the doctor advertised, 
‘Set of teeth, $15.” Dr. H. A. Eddy came during this year. He became prominent 
as a political factor as well as in the medical profession, and after a few years at 
Snohomish moved to Hartford. He was one of the few physicians to serve in the 
Legislature from Snohomish County. During the brisk times of 1883, when all 
Washington was rapidly filling with immigrants, there were numerous doctors and 
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dentists who located at various points along the Sound. A few of these remained, 
built up practices, and became helpful and prominent citizens. Others became dis- 
couraged after a short time and removed to other fields. These men were not 
necessarily quacks nor imposters; they were largely young graduates attracted by 
the stories of the abounding prosperity and the prospect that the building of rail- 
roads would greatly increase population and make this a most profitable field. The 
railroads did not materialize at this time, the excitement was soon over, and these 
men drifted away. Among those mentioned as locating in the county in 1882 and 
1883 were Dr. C. W. Hunt, a dentist, who officed with Doctor Folsom; C. W. 
Spratt, likewise a dentist; F. H. Reiney, physician and pharmacist, who came from 
Michigan; Dr. S. Whittimore, who was a government doctor on the Tulalip reserva- 
tion; Dr. W. N. Towngrow, who came from Humboldt County, Calif., located 
first at Stanwood and within a few weeks moved to Snohomish, where he became 
one of the leading physicians of the county; Dr. H. Stephens removed from Sno- 
homish to his ranch on the Skykomish River near Fern Bluff in 1883 and there- 
after devoted his time largely to agriculture; and Dr. C. W. Hunt, dentist, removed 
to Port Townsend. 

In March, 1885, the Star published a statement that Dr. A. C. Folsom was ill 
at the hotel, that his life was in danger, and that his friends should come to his 
help. It is of record that his friends did rally to him, and that all that loving 
friends could do was done for him in these last days of his life. The end came for 
this, the best friend of Snohomish County pioneers, on May 15, 1885. The obitu- 
ary notice in the Star said that Albert Chase Folsom died of dropsy, age fifty-nine; 
that he was born in Illinois July 14, 1827, and that but little was known of his 
family relations, save that his mother was a near relative of Salmon P. Chase, who 
was governor of Ohio and secretary of the treasury under Abraham Lincoln. His 
second marriage proved unfortunate, but he never related the details of this tragedy, 
which left him a broken man, careless of his own life and welfare and utterly 
regardless of wealth or fame. He was an exceptionally skillful physician, and his 
services were so free to all that other physicians, perhaps rightfully, complained. 
He was a man of fine appearance, six feet tall with dark hair and beard, and promi- 
nent but regular features. He was a fluent writer and well versed in many sciences 
besides that of medicine. During his last illness, which was long and painful, he 
showed no desire to live, and through all the years of his life in Snohomish he was 
devoid of personal ambition, but the poor and the unfortunate found in him an 
ever-ready friend. No call at whatever hour or from whatever districts was 
neglected by him, although it might imply long journeys by canoe or through the 
woods on foot or horseback. He was subject to times of great depression, and 
these he sought to relieve by drink, but, in spite of this one fault, he was by far 
the best beloved man among the pioneers of Snohomish County. More than a year 
after his death a public subscription was taken to erect a monument to Doctor 
Folsom for his “‘countless acts of sympathy and benevolence and for his cheerful 
attendance upon the poor, the sick, and the unfortunate for a long series of years.” 
This monument, of handsome Italian marble, reached Snohomish in June, 1887, 
and was set up in the little burying ground. It has long been neglected and for- 
gotten, and it would be well today if the Medical Association of Snohomish County 
and those who love its history and who would preserve its best predictions should 
take steps to locate and remark the last resting place of one of the most romantic 
and heroic figures in the early history of the Snohomish Valley. 
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The comparatively hard times of 1885 and 1886 were no more conducive to new 
professional men than to new business enterprises, but with the recommencement 
of railroad activities there came an influx of doctors, lawyers and dentists. An 
adventurer among these was one Dr. G. L. Hord, who left many creditors to 
mourn his departure after a brief residence. 

Dr. —————— Phelps established himself at Florence in October, 1887, building 
himself a home, and being the first permanent physician residing in the north part 
of the county. He later removed to Arlington. The professional directory of the 
Snohomish Eye for June 2, 1888, contains the names of but three physicians and 
one dentist. They were Dr. W. N. Towndrow, Dr. J. A. Hove, from Appamattox, 
Kans., Dr. J. P. Morris, who had an office over the Wilbur drug store, and Dr. 
J. L. McCain, dentist, who settled in Snohomish in December, 1886. Dr. J. N. 
Starr joined Doctor Morris in August, 1888, and other new physicians were a 
Doctor Russell, who was first at Snohomish and then at Stanwood, Dr. J. Soule, 
whose office was at the Carpenter drug store in Snohomish, and, in 1889, Dr. Guy 
C. Miller, who was a graduate of the University of Virginia. Starr and Morris 
dissolved partnership in 1889, Doctor Morris leaving, while Doctor Starr soon 
became engrossed in the mineral springs which he had discovered near Cady Pass, 
and spent a large portion of his time in that vicinity. This left the Snohomish field 
comparatively open, thus attracting two physicians who became real factors in the 
community. These were Dr. Thomas Keefe and Dr. N. S. McCready, the latter 
being a practicing physician at Snohomish in 1926. Doctor Keefe came from San 
Diego, Cal., and established himself in the Ault block. He attained an excellent 
reputation in his profession and was appointed surgeon for the Seattle, Lake Shore 
& Eastern Railway in 1892. The northern part of the county was favored by the 
coming of two notable physicians in 1889. Dr. Daniel McEacheran, who settled 
at Stanwood, was of Scotch descent, but was born in Canada, June 25, 1860. He 
was a graduate of Michigan University and had practiced medicine at Mayville, 
N. D., and St. Paul, Minn., before coming to Washington. In 1892 he was mar- 
ried to Bertha, a daughter of D. O. Pearson, the pioneer merchant of Stanwood, 
and thus became doubly identified with Snohomish County. He returned to Min- 
nesota, however, in 1894, coming to Stanwood again in 1898 to make it his perma- 
nent home. It was during this Minnesota residence that his wife died. Doctor 
McEacheran became known both as a physician and as a business man of large 
affairs and was one of the leaders of his community in many ways. 

Dr. W. F. Oliver located first upon a claim seven miles east of Arlington, in 
1889, making his profession to some extent subordinate to that of farming. The 
country into which he came was very new and he shared all the hardships of the 
pioneers. Soon after the arrival of the railroad he moved to Arlington, in 1893, 
and that city has since been his home. He was of Scotch-English origin, but was 
born at Bloomfield, Ia., August 8, 1857. He secured his arts degree from Illinois 
University and his medical degree from the University of Indiana, and practiced 
medicine in the State of Kansas for several years before coming to Washington. 
Doctor Oliver is among the most honored of the pioneers of the Stillaguamish 
Valley today. He has taken great interest in the history of that section and has 
done much to preserve it and also to keep alive the old time spirit as president of 
the Pioneer Association. 

Dr. Edwin Buchanan came to the county in 1888 as physician for the Tulalip 
agency, being succeeded by his distinguished nephew, Dr. Charles Milton Buchanan, 
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in 1894. Neither of these men entered the general practice, but Dr. Charles Milton 
Buchanan, later Indian agent, was one of the most constructive forces that the 
county has known. He was born at Alexandria, Va., October 11, 1868, and re- 
ceived his education in the schools and universities of Washington, D. C. He was 
made superintendent of the Tulalip agency July 1, 1901, and his name must be 
linked with that of Father E. C. Chirouse as the two white men most beloved by the 
Indians of Snohomish County and their best benefactors. Dr. Guy Miller, of 
Lynchburg, Va., located in Snohomish in 1889, as did Dr. R. O. Sturgeon, a 
dentist, of Topeka, Kans., a graduate of Michigan University, while Dr. J. S. 
McHilney, of Washington, D. C., located at Marysville. Dr. S. B. Limerick, Dr. 
T. F. Thompson, a homeopathic physician, and Dr. J. N. Starr, who had resumed 
his practice, were among the new physicians in Snohomish in 1890. The most 
important newcomer in 1891 was Dr. W. C. Cox. He arrived at Lowell on July 
6 and was the first physician at the mouth of the Snohomish River since the days 
of Dr. H. A. Smith. The town was unplatted and Everett little more than a 
wilderness. In September of that year he bought lots in the first Everett plat made 
by W. G. Swalwell, and he was the first physician in the City of Everett. He at 
once became prominent in the affairs of the new city, and during his very earliest 
days he stood somewhat in the relation to Everett that Doctor Folsom did to Sno- 
homish. In 1893 he was one of the chief promoters of the first hospital; in 
1894 he was a member of the city council; in 1895 he was mayor of the city; in 
1906 he was president of the Good Roads Association of the county; and for 
nearly ten years was one of the leaders in the great educational campaign which 
culminated in the bond issue which gave Snohomish County its splendid road 
system; in 1900 he was a member of the State Board of Medical Examiners; in 
1912 he was president of the State Medical Association; and in 1915 he was presi- 
dent of the Everett Commercial Club. He is still in active practice and is the dean 
of the medical profession of Everett. 

The presence of large numbers of working men in connection with mine devel- 
opment and railroad construction caused the few physicians of the county to be 
exceedingly busy during 1892 and 1893. The smallpox developed in the railroad 
camps and was soon scattered about the county. It was in a very virulent form 
and there were many fatalities. With such a roving, irresponsible population as 
that of the transit working men, it was almost impossible to enforce quarantine 
regulations, and this aided the spread of the disease. It was most prevalent and 
most fatal at Snohomish. Men were vaccinated by the hundred, but the epidemic 
lasted for more than a year in spite of the courageous efforts of Snohomish County 
physicians. There were several short lived physicians and dentists attracted to the 
county at this time, but the profession gained such men as Doctor Harris, of 
Everett and Dr. E. A. Stafford, a graduate of Rush Medical College, who came 
from Sumner, Wash., to Snohomish, where he is still in active practice. Another ar- 
rival was Dr. Frank Chappell, who was the first physician, first druggist, and the 
first hardware merchant of Granite Falls. In later years he also engaged in the lum- 
her business, and his contributions to the literature of the county have also been of 
value. Doctor Chappell was born November 18, 1846, and at the time this history 
is printed he will have attained his eightieth birthday. [ver since his arrival in 
Granite Falls he has been one of its leading citizens. 

What was popularly known as the Keeley cure for alcoholic victims fairly swept 
the country in the early 90s, and a bichloride of gold institute was established at 
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Snohomish in March, 1893, and with it there was also established a trust fund to 
aid those who were unfortunate enough to require this treatment. Mayor E. C. 
Ferguson was president and Reverend Doctor Merritt was secretary of this trust 
fund. The institution was, however, short lived. 

The Snohomish County Medical Society was organized at a meeting of physi- 
cians held at Everett January 9, 1894. The first officers were: Dr. John R. Hath- 
away, who came to Everett in 1892, president; Doctor Starr, of Snohomish, vice 
president ; Doctor Thomas, of Everett, secretary ; Doctor Limerick, of Snohomish, 
treasurer. Other physicians present were Cox, Harris, Lytle, Stockwell, Stauffer, 
and Thomas of Everett and MclIlhany of Marysville. This meeting was held at 
the office of Doctor Thomas. Members of the credentials committee were Doctors 
Lytle, Limerick and McIlhany; on by-laws, Harris, Cox, and Limerick ; censors, 
Stauffer, Stockwell, and Cox. The first monthly meeting was held on January 
23, at the office of Doctor Limerick at Snohomish, at which time Doctor Hathaway 
read an inaugural address, and it was moved to incorporate. The second meeting 
was held at the office of Doctor Cox at Everett. 

Doctor Sturgeon, the Snohomish dentist, opened an office in Everett in 1894, 
and in 1895 Doctor Limerick, of Snohomish, was appointed as a member of the 
medical staff of the new Everett hospital. It was in this year also that Doctor 
Morris, of Snohomish, purchased a drug store at Marysville and located at that 
place. The medical society flourished, and the reports of its meetings were pub- 
lished from time to time. Dr. Chas. P. Thomas was the second president and Dr. 
J. N. Starr was elected its president in January, 1896. Doctor Thomas left Everett 
in 1896 and afterward became famous as one of the leading surgeons of Los 
Angeles. During a visit in 1925 he was the honored guest of Everett physicians. 
In 1896 Doctor Limerick, who had served as county physician, removed to Seattle, 
and Doctor Keefe was appointed county physician upon his resignation. One of 
the very few scandals of the profession transpired when Dr. H. L. Brown was 
arrested for practising without a license at Haller City, and when Dr. D. D. Bessie 
was arrested for aiding in Brown’s escape to British Columbia. Doctor Case 
removed from Everett to Snohomish in 1897 and established a hospital in the 
Durrant’s building. Snohomish hailed the coming of this institution with great 
delight, the citizens generally contributing and the Odd Fellows of the city fur- 
nishing one of the wards, but it proved a short lived institution in spite of the many 
marvelous cures reported. Doctor McCully, of Tacoma, purchased the dental 
outfit and succeeded to the practice of Doctor McKane at Snohomish in 1897, and 
Dr. Henry P. Howard was a distinct addition to the medical profession of Everett 
in 1898. He was born in Prince Edwards Island in 1865. He obtained his degree 
at the University of Pennsylvania in 1892, at which time he visited Snohomish and 
other points on the Sound, but finally settled in Eastern Oregon, where he was a 
successful practitioner for a number of years. Dr. C. E. Hoye, a graduate of the 
medical college of New York University, located at Arlington in 1899, removing 
after a year to Seattle. A new arrival in 1900 was Dr. James A. Durrant, who 
first located at Marysville. He was a native of Canada, but had just graduated 
from the University of Michigan. In 1902 he removed to Snohomish, where he 
has since presided, and has gained recognition as a legislator as well as in medicine. 
The first woman doctor in Snohomish County was Dr. Ida Noyes McIntire. She 
was the wife of Albert W. McIntire, the former governor of the State of Colorado, 
who located in Everett in 1900 and who was for a time one of the leading and 
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most spectacular figures in the new city. Mrs. McIntire was born at Providence, 
R. I, April 28, 1859. She was a graduate of the medical department of North- 
western University at Evanston, Ill. She was a member of the Board of Charities 
and Corrections of the State of Colorado, and she was married to Governor Mc- 
Intire in 1899. She conducted a private hospital at Everett and afterward engaged 
in general practice. . 

Since these early days the ranks of the physicians of Snohomish County have 
contained many men of skill and of eminence in their profession. They have 
responded loyally to their obligations as citizens, both in peace and in times of war. 
They have kept pace with the progress of medical knowledge and with the progress 
of the time. While the early physicians did not refuse the hardships of journeys 
on foot or by canoe or on horseback to reach their patients, they were the first to 
welcome better means of transportation and were among the pioneer atltomobile 
owners of the county and the most ardent disciples of good roads. In the offices 
of Snohomish County physicians today may be found the most modern itiVentions 
in the line of instruments and apparatus, and there are now specialists in almost 
every branch of medical work, these men taking the place of the old tire general 
practitioner. 

In no city do the physicians and dentists have more distinctive and elegant 
quarters than are furnished the men of these professions in Everett by the Medical 
and Dental Building, which is the pride of the city. This is a fireproof seven-story 
structure of the most modern type, and here are found the offices of a majority of 
the doctors and dentists of Everett. Quite fittingly this building was erected on the 
lots for more than a quarter of a century occupied by the office-residences of two 
of the pioneer physicians of the city, Doctor Cox and Doctor Hathaway. On the 
second floor of this building is a room devoted to a medical library, together with a 
hall in which the meetings of the Medical Association are held. Dr. O. A. Thomle 
is president and Dr. A. P. Duryee 1s secretary of this organization, which is now 
one of the oldest in the county. 


HOSPITAL FACILITIES 


Everett physicians, and more particularly the people of Everett and of Sno- 
homish County, are exceptionally fortunate in the splendid hospital facilities which 
Everett affords. Like all other good things these hospitals represent work and 
sacrifice and generosity and “team work” on the part of the citizens. The city was 
little more than a year old when the need of a hospital was so keenly felt that it 
was announced that the city had bought the wigwam where the People’s Party had 
been holding its meetings and that it was to be torn down and reconstructed into a 
hospital. The cornerstone of the new hospital was laid, with Masonic rites, on 
August 8, 1893, Judge Delaney delivering the address, and its completion was 
celebrated by a grand charity ball on January 17, 1894, the proceeds of which were 
given for hospital equipment. The building, which cost $2,800, was a frame three- 
story structure and was a very imposing building for the new city. It was paid 
for by public subscriptions and by the proceeds of excursions, dances and enter- 
tainments given by the women of the city. Schuyler Duryee headed the board of 
trustees and Mrs. C. C. Brown was chairman of the still more important board of 
lady managers. 

The first patient was received January 14, 1894, and there were five patients 
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during the first month of its operation. There were different superintendents in 
charge, the most prominent being Mrs. Henry Friday, who resigned November I, 
1900, when Miss Canning became head nurse and Mrs. Hammond housekeeper and 
a nurses’ home was rented. The newspapers of Everett during this period contain 
frequent mention of the activities of the women of the city in support of the hos- 
pital On March 30, 1893, they published one issue of the Everett News, the 
proceeds going to building fund and in July, 1894, they sponsored an excursion 
over the new Monte Cristo Railroad, and these are but samples of the many ways 
and means used by the women to help build and maintain this institution. In 
April, 1894, Mrs. W. F. Edwards, president, and Miss Augusta Plummer, secre- 
tary, appeared before the county commissioners in behalf of the poor who needed 
hospital facilities. 

Later, however, the support of the hospital became too onerous and the building 
was sold to the Norwegian Lutheran congregation to be used as a college. During 
these years Everett relied for hospital services upon the private hospital erected by 
Mrs. Friday on Hoyt Avenue, between Thirty-fifth and Thirty-sixth streets. 


PROVIDENCE HOSPITAL 


On March 1, 1905, Providence Hospital was founded by the Catholic Church 
of Everett. This occupied the frame building built for the famed Monte Cristo 
Hotel, which in its day was one of the finest in the Northwest, on Kromer and 
Pacific avenues. This hospital has since been under the very efficient management 
of the Sisters of Charity of the House of Providence, an order which has been 
carrying on its work of healing and educating for more than 150 years, and which 
extended its operations to the Northwest in 1843, now having eight hospitals and 
eight schools in the State of Washington. That these facilities were badly needed 
by Everett at that time is shown by the fact that 435 patients were cared for, from 
March 1, 1905, to August 17, 1906, 474 the year following, 519 during 1908, and 
1,130 during 1922. The frame building was neither adequate nor safe for such a 
large number of patients, and on October 14, 1923, Right Rev. Edward J. O’Dea, 
bishop of Seattle, laid the cornerstone of the fine new hospital. This is built of 
brick with fireproof construction throughout, on the standardized plan approved by 
the best hospital authorities. It is built in the form of a cross, three stories high, 
except the center of the cross which is of four stories. There are beds for 150 
patients and twelve sisters and twenty-three nurses are employed in charge of 
Sister Alexander, Sister Superior and Sister Erlimenda, her companion. At least 
one-fourth of the patients of this institution are cared for as a charity or for part 
payment according to their ability to pay. The grounds of this hospital are now 
being beautified and a nurses’ home is planned for the near future. 3 


NEW GENERAL HOSPITAL 


But the private hospital and the Providence Hospital together did not furnish 
Everett with sufficient hospital facilities, for they had to meet the needs not only 
of the city but of the growing county. In this emergency some of the most gener- 
ous and public-spirited men of Everett came forward and proposed and executed 
the largest and best philanthropic enterprise the city has ever known. It was first 
planned to raise not less than $157,000 for the purchase of the Parthena College 
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building, which.was to be transformed into a hospital. Thorough examination of 
this building showed that while it was in excellent condition it was not perfectly 
fireproof and could not be made to fulfill all the requirements of a modern hospital. 
The situation looked almost hopeless, and it might have been, but for the work and 
the enthusiasm and generosity of one man, A. H. B. Jordan. Mr. Jordan declared 
that not only must Everett have a new hospital, but that it must have the best and 
most modern hospital in the United States of America. He backed his words with 
a donation of $80,000, and he backed his money with the most intelligent kind of 
enthusiasm until there was no stopping the hospital campaign in Everett. L. C. 
Butler was the chairman of this committee of splendid business men who put this 
project across with the same zeal and success that Everett showed in every 
“war drive.” 

The new General Hospital, which was dedicated February 28, 1924, cost in 
the neighborhood of $400,000. It was pronounced by Doctor Williamson, of Port- 
land, Ore., who is one of the nation’s foremost authorities on hospital construc- 
tion, as the “last word” in hospital building. It is absolutely fireproof. It is built 
aiter the best designs for hospital comfort and convenience. Every detail of sani- 
tation and ventilation is perfect. It is equipped with all that the best of modern 
surgery could ask. In short, there are larger hospitals in America, but none better. 
The hospital proper is used only for the care of patients and to provide all that is 
necessary for the use of the physicians and surgeons attending them. This has 
been made possible through the further generosity of Mr. Jordan, who built and 
furnished a nurses’ home at a cost of $60,000 and presented it to the people of 
Everett. Moreover, Mr. Jordan, like all other successful business men, is following 
up his investment and making it worth while by constant care and intelligent inter- 
est. The hospital was built to care for seventy-five patients, but it is constantly 
crowded beyond this limit. Both hospitals are open to the use of any legitimate 
physician or surgeon and both comply with the high standards of the American 
Medical Association. Training schools for nurses are features of both hospitals 
and in this way also are proving of great value to the community. 

Everett is to be congratulated upon its splendid General Hospital, but it is still 
more to be congratulated that it has such citizens as A. H. B. Jordan and others 
who made the hospital possible. 

The resident physicians of Snohomish County are as follows: Arlington—E. 
Martin Adams, Otto G. Kesling, Elijah G. Leach, William F. Oliver; Darrington 
—B. F. Blake; East Stanwood—Stephens G. Olmstead; Edmonds—Wm. O. 
Schmidt, David S. Shellabarger ; Everett—John F. Beatty, J. Warren Bell, H. M. 
Berge, Samuel L. Caldbick, Cox, Howard & Chisholm, Albert P. Duryee, E. W. 
Cox, J. W. Ebert, William T. Flynn, Olav J. Fortun, William V. Fulton, George 
A. Fuaon, Arthur H. Gunderson, John R. Hathaway, Frederick R. Hedges, C. L. 
Hoeffler, H. P. Howard, Charlton Jay, Chauncey Jones, Ida N. McIntire, Chauncey 
Mead, Frank R. Miller, Albert B. Murphy, Irving W. Parsons, J. Spencer Purdy, 
James G. Putnam, Raymond A. Quigley, Harmon T. Rhoads, Frederick A. Rice, 
Harry R. Secoy, William D. Smith, Joseph E. Stauffer, Margaret Teigen, Ottar 
Thomle, Nathan L. Thompson, Leo S. Trask, William F. West, Leon G. Wood- 
ford; Granite Falls—H. T. Allison, Frank Chappell, H. R. Fishback; Lake Stevens 
—Orville R. Allen; Marysville—C. Munn, William J. Rose; Monroe—Minard 
Allison, Edward W. Cox; Mukilteo—Claude E. Chandler; Silvana—R. Folkestad ; 
Snohomish—Percy P. Cooley, James A. Durrant, Harvey L. Eldridge, Norman 
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S. McCready, Edward A. Stafford, C. E. M. Tuohy; Stanwood—Allen C. Brown, 
C. C. Strang; Sultan—H. W. Bortner. 

_ The resident dentists of Snohomish County are as follows: Arlington—Leland 
S. Batdorf, Elmer E. Mose; Darrington—L. S. Batdorf; East Stanwood—H. E. 
Hill; Edmonds—Percy Raymond; Everett—Douglas D. Baird, Russel M. Baird, 
A. Ross Currie, Dwight J. Dowling, John H. Dowling, Ross W. Earlywine, Charles 
D. Hester, Harry B. Hinman, Walter R. Hooper, Vane A. Jordan, Cullen Knapp, 
Harry R. Locke, Dan H. Michel, Casper N. Mims, Nelson Dental Offices, Frank 
Paddock, J. J. Phelan, Petersen & Frits, Rogers Bros., Duan H. Sharpless, Perry 
A. Snyder, George W. Stryker, Paul Swedberg, Louis Theurer, Jesse E. Tidhball, 
W. B. Varey, L. Burton Waddell, I. A. Weaver, George W. Wentworth, Victor 
M. Westberg, Jordan L. Whitcomb, John T. Wilson; Granite Falls and Lake 
Stevens—C, L. McKinnis; Marysville—William R. Hooper; Monroe—A. M. 
Zaremba; Seattle Heights—G. H. Ritenour; Snohomish—Paul V. Baker, Mazie 
Hunter, Alvetus McCulley, Harry H. Robinson; Stanwood—Myron S. Cook, John 
J. O’Connor ; Sultan—I. E. McVey. 


CHAPTER IX 
NEWSPAPER HISTORY 


Snohomish County was not among the first of the Western Washington geo- 
graphic divisions to contribute to the journalistic output of the pioneer Puget 
Sound country, but when it did finally offer its initial newspaper to the public, in 
January, 1876, it was in the form of newspaper literature that challenged the ad- 
miration and attention of intelligent people throughout the Territory of Washing- 
ton, and might well be compared with the best weekly newspaper publications of 
the same district today. This was the Northern Star, published in the City of 
Snohomish by Eldridge Morse, the first issue appearing in January, 1876, an ad- 
mirably printed and edited five-column, eight-page paper, presenting not only the 
local and territorial news and descriptive matter, but also a wide range of other 
subjects briefly treated and discussed in a scholarly and entertaining manner. Ed- 
itor Morse was a highly informed and vigorous writer, and during the earlier months 
of his publication, the erudite Dr. A. C. Folsom was associated with him in edi- 
torial production, the doctor supplying the literary and scientific departments, with 
which he was more than ordinarily familiar. During the period of the existence 
of the Star, its talented and progressive editor also assumed intellectual leadership 
of the Snohomish community and was one of the founders of the famed Snohomish 
Atheneum of that pioneer time and which succeeded in collecting for public en- 
lightenment the finest natural history museum and scientific library then existing 
in Washington Territory, but during the hard times period beginning in 1877 this 
and other community enterprises failed to enlist sufficient support and went by the 
board, including the Snohomish County Agricultural Society, which he and Dr. 
Folsom also had helped to found and to maintain. The Northern Star, which was 
noteworthy and exceptional for the high quality of its news and literary contents 
as well as for its almost unequaled letter press, although printed on the humble old 
Washington hand press, ceased publication in May, 1879, having been issued regu- 
larly three years and four months. Its failure to continue publication was due 
mainly to depression in the logging business, at that time the principal industry of 
Snohomish and its tributary country, and partly to spiteful personal enemies of 
Mr. Morse, as he intimated in his valedictory, in the last issue of the Star, May 3, 
1879, in which the disheartened editor admitted that the circulation of the paper 
had fallen from 800 weekly to 600, that the community was not yet strong enough 
to support such a publication and that secret foes had long conspired to cause sus- 
pension of the publication. “For the past two and a half years the logging busi- 
ness has been so paralyzed,” he wrote, “that nearly all connected with it have lost 
money, and most of them are bankrupt and financially ruined,” adding that a term 
of years would be required to witness the agricultural development of the Snoho- 
mish Valley to restore its former prosperity, which had been based upon the cut- 
ting of the timber from its banks. During its entire career the Northern Star re- 
joiced in but one contemporary publication in all Northwest Washington; this was 
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the Bellingham Bay Maiti (now Puget Sound Mail of La Conner) which was es- 
tablished by james Power at Whatcom, July 5, 1873. Eldridge Morse continued 
te reside in Snohomish, and divided with S. H. Piles the law practice of Snoho- 
mish County for a number of years after the demise of the Star. In later years 
he contributed more than 3,000 pages of manuscript to the Hubert Howe Bancroft 
history of the Pacific Coast, and devoted the declining years of his life to intensive 
agriculture on his farm near Snohomish, and to reading. He had not at first in- 
tended starting a paper at Snohomish, but for nearly a year had tried to get some- 
one else to do so, and failing in this, he went to Olympia and bought the old plant 
of the defunct Olympia Farmer of R. H. Hewitt, shipping it to Snohomish on the 
steamer Zephyr, at the same time arranging at Portland for the patent newspaper, 
the first bundle of which was shipped from Portland December 18, 1875. 

At the time of the demise of the bright and dependable Northern Star, in May, 
1879, there was little advertising or other patronage in sight in the entire county 
to encourage or support a newspaper of any kind; the settlements were small and 
widely scattered and peopled by uniformly poor and struggling settlers, holding 
down claims not yet qualified for final proof; even the proud and ambitious county 
seat and metropolis, the City of Snohomish, was but a modest village obviously 
unable to support even a small weekly newspaper, much less so eminently worthy 
a publication as the Northern Star. So a period of two and a half: years elapsed 
before the activities of the pioneer builders of this district were again regularly 
recorded in the columns of a Snohomish County newspaper. Appreciating the 
likelihood that the homestead and timber claims then maturing to the stage of final 
proof, which intention to make final proof was required to be published in the 
newspaper nearest the respective claims, would provide sufficient legal advertising 
revenue to warrant conducting a small weekly paper, Clayton H. Packard and H. 
F. Jackson procured a modest printing plant and established the Snohomish Eye, a 
tiny four-column, four-page weekly, the first issue of which appeared January 11, 
1882. Their guess was right, and the little paper prospered and was heartily wel- 
comed by the people; within a year the Eye became a five-column folio paper and 
in May, 1883, the publishers announced that they were prepared to build a news- 
paper block of two stories with basement as a permanent home for the busy Eye. 
About this time C. A. Missimer became identified with the paper and continued 
with it in association with C. H. Packard until May, 1884, when he disposed of his 
interest to C. H. Packard, who continued in charge of the publication, and in 1885 
increased its size to a seven-column weekly, more than double its original size. In 
1888 the Eye absorbed a would-be rival paper, the Snohomish Opinion, started by 
a man named Matthews, the latter leaving the city, and in the same year the plant 
was glorified by the installation of a cylinder press with steam power. On July 4, 
1891, the Eye appeared as a tri-weekly issued Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays, 
delivered by carriers at $5 a year. Mr. Jackson remained with the paper only a 
year, when he sold his interest to Missimer. Later Charles F. Packard was a part 
owner for a year, but then sold his interest to his persistent brother, Clayton H., 
who remained in charge until the paper suspended publication and was consolidated 
with the original Everett News in June, 1897, at the windup of the most depressed 
period of Puget Sound annals. The pathfinding C. H. Packard then became asso- 
ciate editor of the Everett News, of which the dynamic J. W. Connella was editor 
and ruling spirit. The early days of the Eye were somewhat colorful. In July, 
1883, Isaac Cathcart, Snohomish pioneer saloon and hotel man, was held in the 
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Territorial Court on a charge of assault upon Publisher C. H. Packard, but was 
acquitted at a jury trial. In September, 1889, J. W. Gunn of the Snohomish Daily 
Sun had Packard arrested on a charge of criminal libel, but the charge didn’t stick, 
and the offending rival editor remained at large. A red-letter sales day for the 
Eye came in August, 1892, when the paper contained a lurid report of the repub- 
lican county convention held in Snohomish, in which the founders and efficient 
boosters of Everett conspicuously participated; the Eye’s report spared no Everett 
feelings, and its limited edition was quickly out of print at 50 cents per copy, while 
some were willing to pay two-bits for ten minutes’ use of a copy. There were a 
number of bright writers at different times connected with the publication of the 
Eye, probably the most brilliant of whom was George E. Macdonald, who was 
associate editor in 1892 and 1893, and who shortly afterward acquired the Truth- 
seeker, published in New York, of which he has been editor and publisher for many 
years. In 1885, Benjamin F. Stretch and Isaac Cathcart tried to give the Eye some 
real competition with a little semi-news, semi-political paper called the Champion, 
but the Champion went down and out in the following year; it had been sold first 
to Frank Owen, and by him later to A. D. Austin, and toward the close of its brief 
existence was edited by William C. and Lydia A. Morris. 

In the summer of 1888, the Sun Publishing Company was organized and began 
publishing the Snohomish Weekly Sun, with Geo. W. Head as editor and manager. 
At the end of the first year its prosperity encouraged the issuance of a daily edi- 
tion, the first issue of which appeared in July, 1889, with the names of Judge A. 
W. Frater and J. W. Gunn at the masthead. In the following year, 1890, a stock 
company was formed to continue the publication, the members of the company in- 
cluding E. C. Ferguson, C. T. Roscoe, J. W. Frame and A. W. Frater, and J. W. 
Gunn was retained as editor, succeeded a little later by Frank S. Musseter, who 
was later editor of the White River Journal at Kent, Wash., and was involved in 
the Levi Ankeny United States senatorial campaign difficulties of 1895, during 
which time he left the state. In 1892 the Sun was sold to W. M. Sanger, a staunch 
republican, who reduced it to a tri-weekly, beginning in May of that year, but even 
this cautious economy proved ineffectual, and on July 28, 1892, the last issue of the 
Sun shed its radiance upon the community, to be succeeded immediately by the 
Snohomish County Tribune, Ed E. Warner proprietor and Geo. W. Head editor. 
Will M. Sanger retired from the publication, and Jerry Hartnett left for Edmonds 
intent upon establishing a new paper there. The first issue under the Warner re- 
gime appeared under date of August 2, 1892, as the Tribune, which has ever since 
remained the name of the publication. Early in 1893, Geo. W. Head and M. J. 
Hartnett were in control of the Tribune enterprise, but in July of that year Head 
retired and made way again for Ed E. Warner, who, in the issue of September 13, 
1893, announced that Mr. Head was no longer connected with the publication or 
lease of the plant, but that M. J. Hartnett is retained as advertising agent. Little 
more than a month later, October 19, 1893, the entire Tribune property was pur- 
chased by the late Charles W. Gorham, who at once took personal charge of the 
plant and publication, as well as of the Index Miner, published at Index. Mr. 
Gorham proved a highly efficient newspaper man, business man and editor. He 
continued the Tribune in partnership with Mr. Clemens, the two editing the paper 
jointly until the fitful campaign of 1896 found them on radically opposite sides, 
Mr. Gorham a gold standard McKinley republican, and Mr. Clemens an uncom- 
promising silver advocate. In this dilemma it was agreed that Gorham should con- 
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duct the editorial policy of the paper and take the consequences, while Mr. Clemens 
attended to his mining interests, and the partnership was finally dissolved in 1898, 
when Mr. Gorham became sole owner. 

In the issue of July 28, 1899, Mr. Gorham announced the sale of the Tribune 
property to W. H. Dopp and Richard Bushell, Jr., of Seattle, and at the general 
election the following year he was chosen as a representative from the Snohomish 
district, and on November 9, 1900, his name again appears at the masthead of his 
beloved Tribune, of which he again assumed proprietary and editorial charge, con- 
ducting it until after the election of 1904, when he was appointed to the office of 
state printer, which required his entire time in Olympia, and J. F. Seaman was 
left in complete charge of the Tribune and the Miner. 

In 1908 the Snohomish County Tribune property was purchased by A. M. Dale 
and J. D. K. Brown, who in 1909 launched the Daily Tribune, with J. D. Brown 
as editor and F. A. Leonard as business manager, at the same time continuing the 
weekly edition. However, the daily did not prosper and was soon discontinued. 
Bruce Watson succeeded Brown in the editorial chair in 1911, and Watson was in 
turn succeeded by E. M. Stephens, followed by W. P. Wise in 1913, the former 
leasing the property. In 1915 Stephens & Wilcox were in control and issued the 
Tribune as a semi-weekly, with Wilcox as editor, but by 1917 they again returned 
to weekly publication. In 1920 T. J. Cullen succeeded to control of the property 
and to the editorial and business management. 

The present editor and publisher of the Snohomish County Tribune, Thomas 
E. Dobbs, purchased the establishment .in 1922, and has brought wide recognition 
to the paper as one of the most commendable and up-to-date weeklies in the entire 
Pacific Northwest. Editor Dobbs, who is an alumnus of the University of Wash- 
ington, 1917, spent his summers while attending the university in active newspaper 
work, which, together with his course at the University of Washington School of 
Journalism, gave him an excellent preparation for the work which he 1s now ac- 
complishing so efficiently. Mr. Dobbs served during the World War as a second 
lieutenant, in the campaign of the Argonne forest, and afterward with the army 
of occupation in Germany. The weekly issues of the Tribune are admirably print- 
ed and range from ten to sixteen pages. Circulation, 1,750. 

A modest partisan paper called the Republican was launched in Snohomish in 
1891-2 by W. B. Shaw, but in March, 1892, it was taken over by J. W. Frame, 
who promptly changed the name to the Democrat in order to have it conform to 
his own political faith. The little plant was removed from the England Building 
to the Burns Block, and its issues bristled with interesting news and comment. 
J. W. Frame was an industrious and forceful writer and politician, but the man- 
agement did not appear to be entirely harmonious, for in February, 1893, Mayor 
B. F. Smythe assumed full charge of the Democrat property, and on March 6 he 
and Charles Morath obtained a lease of the property, and J. W. Frame retired 
from the paper. In July of that year Mayor Smythe installed his son, Robert, as 
editor of the paper, and in September following himself accepted the editorship 
of the Haller City Times. Meantime the Democrat had installed a motor to oper- 
ate the presses of its printing plant and was doing a good business until early in 
1894, when the consistent and constructive methods and policy of the Eye gradu- 
ally weaned away the profitable business of the Democrat. In April of that year 
Editor Robert Smythe gave up the battle, corked his ink pot and journeyed to 
Washington City, where he went to work in the Government printing office as a 
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journeyman printer. The Democrat property reverted to its owner, the uncon- 
querable J. W. Frame, who has since for many years been a conspicuous and in- 
Aluential figure in the journalism and politics of Alaska. Mr. Frame, in December, 
1894, packed up the elaborate remains of the ill-fated Democrat and removed them 
to the newly-designated, up-and-coming county seat, Itverett, which was already 
justifying the soubriquet, “City of Smokestacks.” On the eve of this constrained 
and impending departure of its one-time hectoring rival, the Itye editor racked his 
editorial brain for fitting invectives to hurl at the surrendering Frame; in this he 
could not quite satisfy himself that he was competent to do full justice to his ex- 
ultant though bitter feelings, so he recalled the series of scathing, almost classical 
excoriations with which the gifted former editor of the Eye had peeled the hide 
off the rival editor and nailed it ruthlessly into the files of the Kye—the incom- 
parable and vitriolic indictments of George E. Macdonald, who had retired from 
the Eye only the preceding year. Some of the keenest of these cutting quips were 
restored from the treasured files of the Kye and served as a parting broadside, to 
which the subject thereof doubtless did not reply because he was too busy planning 
his future career in a new and untraditional environment. Although the Democrat 
was the Eye's only formidable competitor during this depressing year, 1894, the 
general business of the community and district was already suffering from the 
effects of the great Eastern money panic, and added to this discouragement came 
the loss of the county seat, which finally went to Everett in 1897. The only other 
Snohomish paper worth mention during this gloomy period, was a paper of protest 
and current political and news comment, called the Snohomish Riverside, a four- 
column, eight-page sheet, launched by Russell Bros., the first issue dated April 10, 
1897, It seems to have been inspired mainly by rancor over the loss of the county 
seat, and certain of the personal politics and rival community differences thereby 
aroused, and, of course, its career was short and unimpressive. 

In the Puget Sound boom year, 1889, George Morrill, who had been prom- 
inently identified with newspaper affairs at Snohomish, removed to Stanwood, at 
that time the principal settlement of the Stillaguamish Valley, and established there 
the first newspaper of the Stillaguamish Valley, the Stillaguamish Times, the first 
issue appearing the last week in September, 1889, at the same time launching a 
campaign in opposition to the county bonding project of that fitful year. Editor 
Morrill found, however, that the Stanwood community was not prepared to sup- 
port such an institution at that time, and as Haller City, further up the river, was 
launched with every assurance of an upstanding and prosperous future, he re- 
moved his plant to that new town and began the publication of the Stillaguamish 
Times there in 1890. In the autumn of the same year, Dwight and F. S. Stevens 
moved a small printing plant to Stanwood.and began publication of a modest little 
weekly, called the Stanwood Post, which eked out a meager existence there for 
more than a year, but then gave up the ghost, considerably involved. It was taken 
over by public-spirited local men, Messrs. Pearson, Stockbridge and Meyer, in 
March, 1892, but the property remained idle during the succeeding years of wide- 
spread depression, and it was not till the spring of 1897 that Stanwood again re- 
joiced in a regular chronicler of its human activities and advocate of its interests 
and opportunities, when the plant of the Vashon Island Press, south of Seattle, 
was transported to Stanwood and gave birth to the Stanwood Weekly Press, the 
first issue of which appeared March 1, 1897, and continued to sparkle under several 
different ownerships and managements for a period of five years, in the last half 
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of which period O. S. Van Olinda was the owner and guiding spirit. Upon the 
final subsidence of the Press, in 1902, a new newspaper enterprise was initiated by 
the firm of Lane & Clemens; they named their product the Stanwood Tidings, the 
initial issue appearing early in June, 1903, with H. A. Clemens as editor and man- 
ager, and the publication home was a neat frame building on Main Street. It was 
a meritorious little six-column, four-page paper, all home print, and it caught the 
public fancy and thrived for a number of years. In 1907, George M. Mitchell 
gained control of the property and edited the Tidings, and the paper remained 
supreme in its field. In 1915 the property was sold to Geo. B. Astel, and later to 
Lorin D. Angevine. The original plant was replaced by new equipment and the 
name of the publication became the Stanwood News, which is its present title. In 
June, 1926, the property was sold to C. F. Brown, the present able and enterpris- 
ing editor and publisher, who is making of the News a particularly bright, newsy, 
independent and in every way commendable publication. The Stanwood News 
Building is ideally appointed for its purpose, the printing equipment is complete 
and up-to-date, and both the newspaper and its commercial printing facilities are 
deservedly popular. The News has grown and expanded and is at this time regu- 
larly issued as a seven-column, eight-page weekly, with a bona fide circulation in 
1925 of 865, which is close if not equal to the present population of the Town of 
Stanwood, the Federal census of 1920 giving it 701. 

The Arlington Times, for many years one of the more influential weekly news- 
papers of Western Washington, was originated as an afterthought of Stanwood’s 
first publisher, George Morrill, who began publication of the Stanwood Times in 
1889 and soon afterward removed his plant to Haller City and continued its pub- 
lication there as the Stillaguamish Times until 1891, in which latter year the prop- 
erty was purchased by C. L. Marsh, the present editor and publisher, who has lived 
to become the dean of Snohomish County editors and publishers, having guided 
the destinies of the Times continuously throughout the last thirty-five years. Mr. 
Marsh up to the hour of his purchasing the Times had very little technical knowl- 
edge of the newspaper business, but he was an eager and apt pupil, with a back- 
ground of thorough education and several years of teaching school; since coming 
to Puget Sound he had taught the pioneer schools of Houghton and later of Haller 
City. Born March 18, 1873, on his ancestral estate in West Virginia and educated 
in a private academy there, he spent three years teaching the young idea of the 
South before coming to Puget Sound in 1890. 

Upon taking charge of the Stillaguamish Times in 1891, Editor Marsh gave 
the paper a more intensive local character and changed the name to Haller City 
Times. By this time Haller City and Arlington were enjoying a nip-and-tuck 
battle for supremacy, and on September 14, 1891, Thomas McMahon had platted 
and boomed McMahon’s Addition to Arlington, occupying the area immediately 
between and this forming a platted connection between the two original towns. By 
1893, Arlington, and especially McMahon’s strategic addition, had gained sufficient 
headway to convince the young editor that there would be the future city of the 
town builders’ dreams. According, in that year he bought the site of the present 
home of the Arlington Times, on Railroad Avenue (now popularly called Olympic 
Avenue), and erected thereon the building in which the Times has ever since 1893 
made its home, at the same time again changing the name of the publication to The 
Arlington Times, absorbing the little pioneer Arlington paper, the Stillaguamish 
Star, of which the virile John W. Frame, later distinguished in the newspaperdom 
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of Snohomish, Everett and Alaska, was the founding and master spirit. At first 
published in a weather-beaten tent amidst the towering evergreens on the banks of 
the upper Stillaguamish at Haller City, the Times was now as comfortably and 
adequately housed as any other newspaper in the county, or any other business’ 
establishment at Haller-McMahon-Arlington, and had the entire field of the rich 
and virgin upper Stillaguamish country to itself. In the beginnings, both Morrill 
and Marsh received state notarial commissions and each in turn served as United 
States Commissioner, the modest fees accruing from such service aiding materially 
in keeping the printshop and paper in the wilderness somewhere near a cash basis. 
In the earlier years Mr. Marsh had the assistance of Frank B. Davis as a junior 
partner in the publishing business. Since 1918, the business and advertising man- 
agement of the establishment has been in the able hands of J. C. Carpenter, the 
present business manager. Only for a comparatively brief period has the suprem- 
acy of the Times in its wide field ever been aggressively challenged; the Arlington 
Chronicle was established by ambitious rivals and its publishers had succeeded in 
maintaining the competition over a period of four years and three months, when the 
inevitable overtook them and the Chronicle property crumbled and was absorbed 
by the Times, April 3, 1915. Making its first appearance from the bed of an old 
Washington hand press, the Arlington Times has by degrees steadily kept pace 
with the modern innovations and improvements of the printing art. Upon removal 
to Arlington in 1893, the plant was equipped with a new Cottrell cylinder press, 
and this in 1912 was succeeded by a new Babcock Standard. Mr. Marsh installed 
a small linotype Mergenthaler typesetting machine in 1912, and this in turn was 
replaced January 5, 1923, with a Model 14 Mergenthaler linotype machine. Like- 
wise the circulation of the paper has kept pace with the growth and development 
of the country, growing from the modest beginning of 300 on the subscription list 
to 1,050 in 1925. Editor Marsh is a studious, entertaining and convincing writer, 
a really independent republican in politics, and his dependable and thoughtful edi- 
torial work has given the Times a much wider influence in the Puget Sound country 
than is usually true of weekly newspapers. 

Both Mr. Marsh and Mr. Carpenter are active and prominent in the progres- 
sive community affairs of the Stillaguamish Valley. Mr. Marsh was one of the 
founders and during the last five years secretary of the Stillaguamish Valley Asso- 
ciation of Washington Pioneers, chairman of the Arlington City park commission- 
ers and an active and forceful member of the Arlington Commercial Club from its 
inception to the present time. 

Edmonds had its full share of newspapers in the early 90s, beginning with 
the Edmonds Chronicle early in 1890. The Chronicle had all sorts of trouble, from 
mere failure to a disastrous fire. By the end of April, 1891, the publisher had to 
suspend publication on account of hard times, but by the latter part of July the 
paper again resumed operations and continued to appear regularly, but modestly. 
until early in April, 1892, when the entire plant was destroyed by fire, with very 
small insurance to soften the blow. M. J. Hartnett was at this time editor and 
manager of the paper, and he succeeded in getting together some kind of printing 
outfit, and in the last week of August, 1892, resumed publication of the weekly 
Chronicle. However, three months later the paper again suspended publication, 
and it was understood that Editor Hartnett took part of his printing plant to Sno- 
homish and joined the fortunes of the Snohomish Democrat, of which J. \W. Frame 
was master. This ended the career of the Chronicle, but in the following July, 
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1893, J. Hartson Dowd went to Edmonds and began the publication of a paper 
called the Edmonds Lyre, a six-column, four-page weekly, which continued to oc- 
cupy the field for a number of years. 

The IXdmonds Review was established August 1, 1904, by Richard Bushell, Jr., 
the son of a clergyman, who experimented with the paper for a few months and 
then, on January 1, 1905, sold the property to Mrs. T. M. B. Hanna and Prof. 
F. H. Darling, the latter a pioneer educator of Edmonds and vicinity. Mr. Darling 
was editor and Mrs. Hanna the business manager, and they proved an unusually 
strong and effective team, for they consistently made a success of the Review and 
continued so until 1908, when Mrs. Hanna became sole owner, and in the following 
year sold the property to W. H. Schumacher, who at once doubled its size and tried 
to give it some desirable metropolitan airs. In 1912 the name of John M. Bradley 
appears at the masthead as editor, and R. F. Berschneider as associate editor. In 
later years another weekly paper was started in Edmonds, the Edmonds Tribune; 
it managed to get along fairly well for a time, but was a few years ago absorbed by 
the Edmonds Review, now published and edited by Ray V. Cloud, a clever and 
experienced newspaper man, who has consistently succeeded in producing a com- 
mendable six-column, eight-page weekly under the title Edmonds Tribune-Review. 
Mr. Cloud has also considerably added to and improved his printing plant, so that 
it appears to be a periodical habit of his to issue large, special, illustrated editions 
of the Tribune-Review. Edmonds, during the Hanna-Darling regime on the Re- 
view, attracted no little attention from the editorial wits of the state, because that 
city possessed not only Snohomish County’s sole woman newspaper manager, but 
of the state as well. It was also something new for the editors of Snohomish 
County, although the Stanwood Post, in 1891, maintained itself for a time by 
sending a lady canvasser to the big city of Snohomish, and other population centers, 
in the interests of the Post. It was quite natural, therefore that the first Snohomish 
County Press Association should have its formative meeting at Edmonds on the 
6th of June, 1908. This meeting was held in the home of T. A. A. Siegfriedt, of 
the Edmonds Tribune, and officers were chosen as follows: C. E. Bissell, presi- 
dent; John A. Swett, vice president; executive committee, Percy E. Coffin, chair- 
man, E. C. Bissell, Mrs. T. M. B. Hanna, W. Maw, and H. D. Matthews. Ten 
county papers were represented at this meeting, as follows: Edmonds Tribune, 
T. A. A. Siegfriedt; Edmonds Review, Mrs. T. M. B. Hanna; Snohomish Trib- 
une, J. A. McCormick; Marysville Globe, P. E. Coffin; Labor Journal, J. E. Camp- 
bell; Everett Herald, J. M. Scott; Sultan Star, J. A. Swett; Monroe Transcript, 
H. D. Matthews; Granite Falls Post, Frank Niles. 

Early in November, 1889, O. V. Ward came to Snohomish County with a view 
to engage in the newspaper business. Marysville and vicinity appealed to him most 
favorably, and he immediately proceeded to form a stock company of $5,000 cap- 
ital to establish a paper there. The incorporators of this company were Mark 
Swinnerton, E. J. Anderson, D. J. Dole, D. A. Quinn, C. H. Schager, H. B. Myers, 
J.S. MclIlhany, and O. V. Ward. The paper appeared all right. It was a weekly 
edited by Ward and was called the Marysville Leader. During the exciting times 
of 1890 and early 1891, the new paper seemed to be prospering, but when the wave 
of the boom began to recede in the late summer and fall of 1891, the Marysville 
Leader went out with it, and the plant was removed to Snohomish. The next paper 
that made its appearance in the busy little town of Marysville was the Marysville 
Globe, established by John W. Hopp, of the Sumas News, the first issue appear- 
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ing Febriiary 2, 1893, and as an indication that Mr. Hopp had well judged the 
field, the Marysville Globe has not missed an issue since that date. In July, 1892, 
Attorney John S. Sinclair was one of the editors of the Globe, which was from its 
inception, strongly republican in politics. In January, 1893, however, Mr. Hopp 
sold the paper to Stephen Saunders, an enthusiastic democrat, who converted the 
paper into a rock-ribbed democratic organ. The Snohomish Eye, speaking of 
Saunders in the fall of 1894, refers to him as “Steve Saunders, the Marysville 
Globe’s strawberry blonde editor,’ and adds that Saunders is now assistant secre- 
tary of the democratic county committee. Mr. Saunders continued publishing the 
paper for about eight years, weathering all the troubles incident to the panic of 
1893 and the three or four succeeding years, which brought much grief to the 
struggling press of the Puget Sound country. Richard Bushell, Jr., purchased the 
property in 1901, conducting it with varying success until May, 1904, when he was 
succeeded by Frank Tallman, as lessee, for the unexpired term ending the follow- 
ing October. At that time, George D. and O. L. Reynolds took over the property, 
and they were succeeded four months later by Mr. Anderson and he, in turn, by 
several others. Dewitt C. Owen, the present able and successful editor and pub- 
lisher of the Marysville Globe, says that he feels that the Globe is in a class by 
itself in the matter of variety and multiplicity of ownerships throughout the thirty- 
four years of its existence. “I tried seriously some time ago,” he said, recently, 
“to trace all the changes of ownership that have taken place, but after I had passed 
through about fifteen of them, I gave it up as too much of a job for a busy editor.” 
Mr. Owen bought the paper and property in 1916 from H. D. Maddox, who had, 
himself, purchased it but a very short time before. The Globe has a good plant 
and the typography and press work are admirable, thanks to the expert attention 
given by Mr. Owen to this fine weekly newspaper, which he has been publishing 
continuously for more than ten years. It is a newsy, six-column, eight-page weekly 
published Fridays, has no competition in its field and has a substantial circulation 
of 510. 

There were numerous newspaper ventures in the early nineties that failed to 
weather the blight of 1893-1896. Among them was the Sultan Journal, a capably 
edited weekly, established by M. J. Hartnett and J. F. Bakeman, the first issue 
appearing the last week in August, 1890. The Journal had a spotted career, so to 
speak, so far as editors were concerned, for it had within its short life no less than 
half a dozen dreamers in the sanctum sanctorum. J. F. Bakeman started off gamely 
and stayed with it nearly two years, when he was succeeded by J. B. Wilson, in 
July, 1892. It was a six-column folio paper, and boasted of being neutral in pol- 
itics. In November, 1893, T. J. Atwood was the editor; his home and all his be- 
longings were burned about the middle of that month and the good neighbors 
turned in and helped him build a new cottage,.and Rev. A. W. Bower assumed 
editorial charge of the Journal. In the same year, for a few months, Donald Mc- 
Kechnie had served as editor, McKechnie & Coley having bought the property in 
August. But despite the pulling power of all this various editorial talent the bright 
and shining light of the Sultan Journal grew dimmer and dimmer and finally lapsed 
into oblivion. It was followed by John A. Swett’s Sultan Star in 1905. 

At this time, however, Sultan boasts a really representative and substantial 
weekly newspaper, The Valley News, edited and published by Arthur E. Babcock, 
which maintains regular hours, is a six-column, four-page paper, which absorbed 
the old Star and Index Miner, and presents a faithful and well written record of 
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the activities of the little city and the productive district in which it thrives. It is 
now closing its twenty-third volume. Sultan is also noteworthy in that it possesses 
the only advertising club in the county, the Sultan Ad Club, of which J. A. Reeves 
is the energetic fountain head and executive secretary. Sultan may be a small 
town, so far as census returns may indicate, but it is not as insular or backwoodsy 
as the geography of Snohomish County might lead the unenlightened to infer. 
It represents community spirit that mounts close to par. 

One of the most courageous ventures in the art preservative of arts was the 
establishment of the Monte Cristo Mountaineer by J. H. S. Bartholomew, at a 
time when all other projects, especially new ones, wilted under the blighting breath 
of the financial stringency, for the Mountaineer, calmly beholding the gold and 
silver basins of the jagged gulches of the Monte Cristo mining district, first ap- 
peared as a literary harbinger in the wilderness late in the autumn of 1893, at a time 
when the people of this stricken country, from the Atlantic to the far Pacific, al- 
ready sensed the biting force and portent of that devastating twelvemonth. How- 
ever, the Mountaineer could not survive the prolonged period of money stringency, 
and it struggled along for two or three years mostly on prodigious nerve, and then 
“petered out” like a vein of wire gold in a volcanic gulch. 

Another adventure of hardy printers was the establishment of the Inter- 
Cascade Miner, a mining weekly, at Galena April 1, 1892. A complete printing 
plant was taken in by rail as far as Index and from that point by pack horses over 
the rough trail to the rough little town of Galena. The first number appeared April 
10, and the hardihood of the publishers was duly commended by their fellow edi- 
tors—although they mentioned no names. But in August of the following year, 
1893, the editor of the Cascade Miner printed a brief but sarcastic valedictory, 
packed up his printing outfit and wended his way back over the mountain trail. 
Galena has not since then tempted any more editors up that way, but the little 
town is growing steadily and the surrounding country is attracting settlement and 
productive development. 

In March, 1892, W. B. Shay, who had been the first editor of the Marysville 
Leader, starting in September, 1890, went up to Granite Falls and established the 
Granite Falls Miner, in association with his brother, Fred. It was a six-column 
folio weekly, and was edited by the tireless “Billy” Shay with his customary care 
and high spirit. The paper was generously quoted by its contemporaries, but was 
by no manner of means a financial success, for early in 1893 the plant was shipped 
up to Silverton and soon the Silverton Miner appeared in the field, soliciting pat- 
ronage and booming the silver lodes of that region. Here in December, 1892, 
W. B. Shay contracted a fatal attack of smallpox, and died there the day after 
Christmas. He had come West from Massachusetts, being a native of Roxbury, 
born in 1869. He spent two years editing the Marysville Leader, and then went 
to Snohomish and established the Snohomish Republican, which he sold to J. W. 
Frame, who converted it into the Democrat. Fred Shay continued the publication 
of the Silverton Miner under many discouraging difficulties. He had made prep- 
arations for a big boom edition of the Miner to be issued in July, 1893, but said 
that the demonitization of silver caused him to indefinitely postpone the project. 
In April of that year he visited Snohomish and told the editor of the Eye that the 
snow was then four feet deep at Silverton, and he often had to pack his white 
paper on his back through the deep snow from Getchell to Silverton. The Miner 
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eventually ceased publication at the close of January, 1894, and was never after- 
ward revived. 

The Granite Falls Post was established by Frank Niles and A. R. Moore, in a 
specially erected building on Main Street in that industrial town, July 25, 1903, 
Mr. Niles being in complete charge of the enterprise. A little later it was taken 
over by Messner Bros., with Roy G. Messner as editor and manager. In July, 
1905, Roy G. Messner and Frank Niles formed a partnership, and Mr. Niles took 
charge of the editorial department, while Mr. Messner managed the printing es- 
tablishment. The paper prospered and continued in popular and profitable esteem 
for a number of years. At this time, 1926, Granite Falls is one of the most pros- 
perous and enterprising communities in the county, the census of 1920 giving it a 
population of 632, since which time there has been considerable progress and 
growth. The Granite Falls Post was succeeded by the present excellent weekly 
newspaper and printing establishment, the Granite Falls Record, a six-column 
weekly newspaper that is intelligently edited and managed, established in 1922, 
with a complete modern printing plant. The Record is Republican in political 
faith, issued Fridays, had 420 appreciative subscribers in 1925, and is ably edited 
by its publisher and owner, Charles W. Sibley. 

The little City of Monroe, fifteen miles southeast from Everett and a near 
neighbor of the historic City of Snohomish, like Arlington, has been satisfactorily 
served by one newspaper for many years, although by 1920 the city had reached a 
population of 1,675, and has been making consistent and substantial growth every 
year since that time. The Monroe Monitor, one of the foremost weeklies of the old 
days as well as of the present time, was established by that well-remembered soldier- 
journalist, Maj. B. F. Smith, January 14, 1898, originally as a four-page, five- 
column weekly. In the following year the major sold the property to E. C. Bissell, 
whose editorial and managerial efficiency made it not only a profitable but a highly 
popular community asset, although the printing plant was small and was equipped 
with a Vaun’s Ideal hand press and two small job presses. The Monitor remained 
independent politically, and devoted its columns chiefly to the stimulation of con- 
structive development in the Monroe district. When J. J. Reardon came to Puget 
Sound a few years ago looking for a field for his journalistic talents, the Monroe 
district attracted his attention as an unusually inviting field for industrial develop- 
ment, for the little city had already shown evidence that it was favored by captains 
of industry as a logical center for considerable development. Mr. Reardon prompt- 
ly acquired the Monitor property, vastly improved and expanded its equipment and 
facilities and remodeled the paper up to its present admirable standard of excel- 
lence. Its independence in politics was continued in the scheme of the present 
publishers, J. J. Reardon & Sons, and its fine community service policy was con- 
tinued and amplified. ‘The Monitor is an attractive, newsy and aggressive weekly, 
all home print, carrying eight six-column pages, having a sworn circulation in ex- 
cess of 1,300 in 1925. The printing establishment compares favorably with the 
most complete of the country weekly and commercial printing offices in this part 
of the state. Meantime, Monroe has grown steadily and presents a busy scene on 
the north bank of the Skykomish River, with four operating sawmills, six shingle 
mills, a Carnation milk condensary and one of the two principal fruit canneries of 
Snohomish County among its productive activities, and with the state reformatory, 
the county farm and the famous Stewart forty-acre berry farm among the note- 
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worthy establishments of the neighborhood, so that Editor Reardon finds ample 
opportunity to make the Monitor an intensely interesting publication. 

When the late Charles W. Gorham purchased the Snohomish Tribune in 1893, 
he conceived the idea of specially stimulating the development of the Mount Index 
mineral resources, and with this in mind he issued from the Tribune office the week- 
ly Index Miner, a publication which for nearly a decade was the leading publica- 
tion devoted to mining development in Western Washington, and in fact re- 
mained a strong factor in the exploitation of Snohomish County precious metal 
resources until 1907, as well as promoting the lumber production of the region in 
the neighborhood of the Town of Index, attractively situated at the forks of the 
Skykomish River, it being the last and most easterly town in Snohomish County 
served by the main line of the Great Northern Railway. 

George W. and H. P. Head in 1906 launched a weekly paper at Monroe called 
the Washington Transcript, but it survived only two or three years, although it 
was a well edited newspaper, republican in politics, and both the publishers en- 
joyed a wide acquaintance and popularity not only in that locality but throughout 
the Snohonush Valley in which they had resided and been active for many years, 
most of the time identified with leading publications in Snohomish City. The 
Transcript was a six-column, eight-page weekly, the inside pages containing gen- 
eral and telegraphic news, known as “patent insides,’ printed in Portland, Ore. 

John A. Swett was active in Snohonush County journalism for many years and 
bore the distinction of being the only native son publisher. Mr. Swett was born 
in Snohomish City, February 11, 1877, his father having come to the territory in 
1864 from his native State of Maine; the father was the son of a volunteer under 
Washington in the Revolution, and the mother, Martha Burham Swett, a daughter 
of Capt. George Burham of the War of 1812. John A. Swett served on the staffs 
of a number of newspapers before branching out for himself, first on the Snoho- 
mish Daily Sun under Will M. Sanger, who had been a journalist in Iowa before 
- coming to Snohomish; then on the Seattle Times, and later on other newspapers in 
Everett and Snohomish, and after two years on the Monroe Monitor, the young 
newspaper man procured a complete printing plant and established the weekly Star 
at Sultan, at that time already a busy little town, the first issue of the Star appear- 
ing September 7, 1905, Editor Swett’s idea being to devote the paper to community 
constructive promotion and to mingle in politics only incidentally, for personally 
as well as in the role of publisher he was essentially independent in political mat- 
ters. The Star thrived for a few years, but was unable to weather a period of de- 
pression brought on by the “bankers’ panic” in the fall of 1907. Mr. Swett is at 
this time a resident of Seattle, having recently retired from active association in 
the publication of a newspaper at Auburn, Washington. 

The Index News was established at that active Great Northern border town in 
1915, by Bert Wilson, and for a time was largely instrumental in stimulating in- 
terest and development in that district. 

It is an interesting fact that Union Labor had been publishing a weekly labor 
paper for some time before the Everett-Snohomish Typographical Union was or- 
ganized. This organization was formed in June, 1894, and started with twenty-five 
journeymen printers of the two cities. Harvey Jordan was the first president, 
G. S. McNeely vice president and A. W. Wehner secretary. The Labor Journal 
first appeared from the presses of the old Everett News Printing Company in 1891. 
Some years later the paper became a going concern. By 1906 the editor of the 
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Labor Journal was M. W. Sills, president of the Everett Central Labor Council. 
Offices were maintained in the Greenberg Building, 2902 Wetmore Avenue, and 
the paper appeared every Thursday, a six-column, four-page labor news periodical. 
The Journal has always been conservatively edited. The paper has since been in- 
creased to a seven-column folio and is issued on Fridays, Board of Control of the 
Labor Journal, publisher, Labor Temple, and with Henry -\rends as editor. Its 
circulation at present is. given as 800. The Northwest Painter, a seven-column, 
four-page monthly labor paper representing the union painting trades of the North- 
west, published by the Northwest Painters’ Conference and boasting a circulation 
of 1,660 in 1925, is published also at the Everett Labor Temple and edited by 
Henry Arends. 

It is extremely difficult to trace the later lives of early Snohomish County news- 
paper men, most of them going away and leaving neither connections nor trace. 
R. B. Smythe, who will be mostly remembered through his connection with the 
Snohomish Democrat, departed for the East in March, 1894, and the following 
month joined the staff of the Washington, D. C., Times. Frank B. Davis of the 
old Haller City Times and later of the Arlington Times, and J. H. S. Bartholow- 
mew, who had the hardihood to establish the Monte Cristo Mountaineer upon com- 
pletion of the Everett & Monte Cristo Railroad at the close of 1893, were admitted 
to the bar in June, 1895, and thereafter pursued the practice of law. Will M. 
Sanger, one of the best prepared and most experienced newspaper men and _ print- 
ers of the early “90s in March, 1893, left Snohomish for Seattle to confine his 
newspaper work to the trade of a journeyman printer; he had spent four years 
actively and prominently in the Snohomish County newspaper field: he remained 
in Seattle, however, less than two months, going from there to Wallace, Idaho, and 
within a short time returned to his native State of Iowa, where he later was active 
and prominent in the political circles of that state. AMI. J. Hartnett, who was prom- 
inent in the establishment of several of the early newspapers of Snohomish County, 
late in 1895 returned to the State of Illinois, and in March, 1896, was doing a 
thriving business as publisher of the Shawneetown, Iil., News. Frank S. Musse- 
ter, once editor and publisher of the Snohomish Daily Sun, was in later years en- 
gaged on Chicago newspapers. Fred Shaw, former editor of the Miner, became 
postmaster of Silverton in 1894, and does not appear to have been active in Snoho- 
mish County newspaper work after that time. In 1893 there were but three thrice- 
a-week newspapers published in the State of Washington, and two of these were 
in Snohomish City. A. W. Frater, who served to give assurance of character and 
responsibility to the Snohomish Sun as one of its publishers, but retired from the 
publication in September, 1889, because he could not endorse the policies of his 
partner, J. W. Gunn, later became a leading lawyer of Seattle and served for many 
years as judge of the King County Superior Court. Maj. H. W. Patton, who 
bought the Everett Independent and changed the name to Everett Herald, was 
later editor and manager of the Bellingham Reveille and American, and thereafter 
lessee and editor of the Hoquiam Morning Washingtonian; he died at Soap Lake, 
Washington, of pneumonia, in 1924. James M. Vernon, founder of the pathfind- 
ing Everett Times, had served as postmaster of the City of [Everett over a period 
of twenty years, when death overtook him, January 29, 1926. James B. Best, under 
whose able and skillful management and proprietary direction the Everett Daily 
Herald has become one of the leading afternoon metropolitan newspapers of the 
state, died at his home in his beloved home city, March 27, 1922. 
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One of the most memorable and elaborate annual meetings of the Washington 
State Press Association ever eventuated was held in the City of Everett in the 
summer of 1906, one of the big features of the entertainment being an all-day 
cruise among the islands of the San Juan group on the great pleasure steamer 
Yosemite, leaving Everett at 8 A. M. and returning at 6:30 P. M. with 900 enthu- 
siastic and delighted holiday passengers. A band and orchestra provided music 
throughout the day and the dance floor of the ship was given plenty of active 
service. | 

Kverett, like the three other large cities of Western Washington, has had its 
pick of many newspaper projects during its comparatively short and interesting 
career, and the two excellent newspapers that have survived to the present time 
may be said to have been the well-considered choice of the people to serve them 
when the city “grew up,” the Daily Herald and the Daily News, the former a large 
afternoon daily with leased wire telegraph news service and syndicate features, 
the latter a snappy morning daily with telegraphic news service and a big Sunday 
edition. The first Everett newspaper was also named the Everett Herald, but its 
publication was discontinued before the present Herald was born, although it was 
in every respect an estimable weekly newspaper. It was established late in 1891 by 
James M. Bradley, who had but recently been connected with the Tacoma Globe, 
then defunct, and John E. McManus, and was first issued December 10, 1891, from 
a small frame building near the east end of what is now Hewitt Avenue, then 
known as Swalwell’s Landing, the name having reference to a small river dock on 
the south side of the Snohomish River, in Riverside addition. The old Herald was 
edited by A. M. Bailey, also formerly of the Globe, and the business management 
was in charge of Arthur E. Grafton, also formerly on the business staff of the 
Tacoma paper, but in July, 1892, Editor Bailey retired from the publication and 
James M. Bradley, who had been managing editor of the Tacoma Globe, assumed 
complete editorial charge himself. 

The brilliant George E. Macdonald was at that time, 1891-1892, editing the 
Snohomish Eye, and his editorial comment relative to the first issue of the Everett 
Herald is therefore worthy of repetition here: “A second addition to Everett jour- 
nalism is platted in the form of the Everett Herald, issuing from Swalwall’s Land- 
ing. It is a four-page weekly, seven columns, of good claim to typographical and 
grammatical accuracy. Nothing but success can be expected with Editor Bailey 
at the head, who, though he may sacrifice truth to loyalty, is withal a well-meaning 
and enterprising young man. The Eye hopes the Herald may do its share in ad- 
vertising the county, and that the editor’s wisdom and prosperity may grow apace.” 

In July, 1893, the Herald became Everett’s official paper, and it continued as 
such for nearly two years. About this time the back-ruck of the panic of 1893 
withered many a proud venture in the new city of smokestacks, and in July, 1895, 
the Everett Herald folded its forms and quit, the Snohomish Eye recording the 
failure in its issue of July 18, 1895, in this wise: “The Everett Herald has acquired 
one of those modern accessories which are indicative of ‘returning prosperity, and 
which are generally known in the business world as a receiver.” 

Eleven days following the first appearance of the original Everett Herald, Col. 
James M. Vernon, who had but recently arrived in the incipient village from Ala- 
bama, issued the first number of the Everett Times, dated December 21, 1891, and 
this was really the first newspaper published in what is now the waterfront and 
business center of Everett. At that time this part of the embryo city had not yet 
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been platted and was as yet nameless. Colonel Vernon erected his newspaper build- 
ing a short distance north of the present Great Northern station, installing therein 
a complete printing plant which he had shipped out from the East. There was then 
but one little store in this part of the future city, a few scattered houses and shacks, 
and the rest was forest and slashings and smoking spots of clearing. The first 
edition of the Times, however, containing carefully written descriptive matter, con- 
sisted of 10,000 copies, or probably ten copies for each man, woman and child 
then residing in what became the City of Everett. It was an attractive eight-page 
paper, and the good impression that the enterprise of the publisher at once created 
favored. the Times with a general welcome throughout the Everett district. Colonel 
Vernon had formed a publishing company, known as the Times Publishing Com- 
pany, whose officers were: W. P. Rice, president; J. M. Vernon, vice president, 
treasurer and general manager, and S. F. Robinson, secretary. The Times for 
many years was a highly influential element of the young city, Colonel Vernon. 
being energetically progressive and constructive in his community ideas and advo- 
cacy; in politics he was a liberal republican. In February, 1901, Colonel Vernon 
being then almost exclusively occupied as postmaster of the city, having been first 
appointed by President McKinley in 1898, sold the Times property to A. W. Bow- 
ers and Eugene Lorton, who soon thereafter launched publication of the Daily 
Times, an evening paper. They later leased the plant to R. A. Grant and assoct- 
ates, who continued publication of the daily under the name of the Everett Daily 
Record. They were succeeded by Paul W. Custer, who conducted the paper for a 
time as a daily and was then succeeded by Herbert Hunt and Horace Peters, who 
combined the Times and Record properties, issuing the Times as a weekly and the 
Record as a daily, the weekly edition, however, being discontinued in May, 1904, 
thus ending the career of the Times, which had been a mighty influence during the 
formative years of the city. The daily edition became the Tribune, issued morn- 
ings. Editor Herbert Hunt was an unusually bright writer, formerly of the Indian- 
apolis News; he was later editor of the Tacoma Daily News, and in 1916, a few 
weeks before his death, edited the well known “History of Washington West of 
the Cascades,” in three volumes. Eugene Lorton, who had recently come here 
from Kansas, was later editor of the Walla Walla Morning Union, and became 
quite prominent in Washington state politics. His partner, A. W. Bower, was 
for a time editor of the Sultan Journal. 

The Everett News of 1926 was originally the Everett Daily Tribune, which in 
turn was the outgrowth and successor of the Daily Record, and the Everett Times 
of 1891. S. E. Wharton, former editor of the present Daily Herald at the time 
the latter was established, and W. R. Conner, purchased the Daily Record plant at 
receiver's sale from Receiver B. F. Sherwood, June 17, 1905. The Record plant, 
just before suspension of the paper, had been badly damaged by fire in the base- 
ment of the Colby Building, where the paper was then printed. Mr. Wharton re- 
assembled the plant, added to it and installed it in the new Herald Building at the 
corner of Colby Avenue and Wall Street. W.R. Conner, who had worked with 
Mr. Wharton on the St. Paul Globe, mainly financed the new publication venture. 
They organized and incorporated the Tribune Publishing Company, October 1, 
1905, with S. E. Wharton as president, and the new Everett Daily Tribune made 
its first appearance from the composing and press rooms of the Daily Herald, 
Manager James B. Best having kindly loaned the equipment for the time being 
while Wharton went to San Francisco to purchase a new newspaper plant. A 
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little later Tom Dillon and Tom Thurlby, who had also served on the news depart- 
ment of the St. Paul Globe, arrived and formed the news staff of the Morning 
Tribune. Thurlby later became cartoonist of the Seattle Times, a position he still 
holds, while Dillon became managing editor of the Seattle Post-Intelligencer, and 
is now managing the Minneapolis Tribune. Wharton's new plant was wrecked by 
the San Francisco earthquake of June, 1906, but the paper continued issuing regu- 
larly. In 1912, Mr. Conner sold his interest to Mr. Wharton and purchased the 
job printing plants of the Pacific Coast, D. D. Ray and A. J. Morrow Printing 
companies, consolidating them as the I‘verett Printing Company, then and now 
operating at 2912 Rockefeller Avenue. Mr. Wharton then sold the Tribune prop- 
erty to Alonzo S. Taylor, now of Seattle, and the plant was augmented and re- 
moved to the present location in the Wisconsin Block, a building erected by Mr. 
Taylor. Richard Hatton was placed in charge for a time as general manager, but 
was succeeded in 1915 by A. R. Fenwick, who had heen managing editor of the 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer, and who now became editor and general manager of 
the Tribune, a position he still occupies. In 1920 a new company was organized, 
the News Printing Company, which purchased the Tribune property and changed 
the name of the paper to the [everett Daily News. 

Mr. Fenwick is general manager and head of the publishing house, which occu- 
pies two floors of the Wisconsin Block. The equipment includes three linotype 
machines and a Goss Comet press. Besides Editor Fenwick, those actively in charge 
of the publication are: S. P. Donohue, city editor; A. C. Saunders, advertising 
manager ; Carl Pearson, circulation manager, ten years; Miss Elma Hanson, book- 
keeper, ten years; Herbert Toole, sporting editor, six years; Mrs. Minnie Ames, 
society editor. The circulation in 1925 was 4,212. 

Late in 1891, James W. Connella, who had started to publish the News at Sno- 
homish and Lowell, joined the stampede and moved his plant to Pacific Avenue, 
where the News was published for several months, and then removed to Wetmore 
Avenue, where the aggressive and spiteful Connella got into serious difficulties 
with Colonel Vernon of the Tinfes, who twice had Connella arrested on charges of 
criminal libel, but the vituperative editor was acquitted each time. This was in 
1893, and it all arose over conflict in municipal affairs. Every month of its exist- 
ence under the fiery guidance of Connella, who was a cripple, was a stormy one. 
It all culminated in October, 1898, when the ill-tempered editor shot and killed Ole 
Nelson, a well known and popular wood and coal dealer. Connella attacked Nelson 
in the News office for removing a picture of James Hamilton Lewis from a frame 
hung where the republican convention was about to be held. Connella walked up 
to Nelson, who was talking with Thomas Fleming, and slapped him, saying that 
Nelson had lied about him. Fleming grabbed Connella to avoid trouble, and the 
shooting resulted. Connella was arrested and tried for murder, and acquitted by 
a jury in the Superior Court of Kitsap County, on the ground that Connella was a 
lame man and acted in self defense. Fearing violence from the men of Everett, 
Connella then left the district, and has never since returned. James Logie, who 
had been with the News seven years, bought the property from Connella, and later 
removed the plant to Oregon. County Auditor Headlee received the cost bill of 
the trial, amounting to $966.05, and in reporting the fact stated that about $500 
had been paid out by Snohomish County before the case went to Kitsap County. 

The Seattle Post-Intelligencer told the story of the tragedy, quoting one of the 
witnesses to the shooting, as follows: “I was passing Haferkorn’s cigar stand, 
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when Connella walked up to Nelson who was talking to Tom Fleming, of Lowell,’ 
and said, ‘I have been looking for you; what have you been lying about me for? 
You Norwegian Nelson replied, ‘I have not been lying about you.’ 
Connella then struck him in the face, whereupon Fleming caught hold of him (Con- 
nella) and shoved him down the street ten or fifteen feet, Nelson taking two or 
three steps toward him and then sauntering over to the front of the cigar store. 
Connella again approached him and after further quarreling struck at him again, 
Nelson then grabbing him by the shoulders and throwing him to the sidewalk, 
struck him over the body once with his cane. Bystanders pulled Nelson back five 
or six feet, when Connella rolled over on his side and drawing a blue hammerless 
revolver shot him in the bowels. Nelson staggered backwards and groaned, ‘Oh, 
I’m killed; I’m killed,’ while his slayer got on his feet and coolly faced the crowd 
with the smoking pistol at his side. Within twenty seconds Deputy Sheriff Dwyer 
had taken Connella in charge. Nelson died at midnight, and Connella has been 
bound over without bail to answer for his murder in the Superior Court. People 
returning from Everett say public sentiment is very strong against him.” 

On September 26, 1894, the Independent made its appearance in Snohomish, 
edited and published by J. W. Gunn and Geo. W. Head. In January, 1897, it was 
consolidated with the old Everett Herald and Democrat, and reappeared as the 
Everett Independent, with John W. Frame as editor, and the newly elected secre- 
tary of state. Will D. Jenkins, commissioned the retiring editor, J. W. Gunn, as 
state statistician in the secretary’s department. Early in February, 1898, the Ever- 
ett Independent pronerty was sold to Mr. and Mrs. Rothery of San Francisco, and 
Editor Frame prepared to join the gold stampede to Alaska. In April, 1900, Maj. 
H. W. Patton came up from Los Angeles and purchased the Independent prop- 
erty, editing the paper himself while taking care of the business management. 
F, H. Brownell, McFarland and others had taken over the old Herald, in which 
Bradley had failed, and Major Patton combined this with the Independent and 
adopted the Herald as the name of the consolidated weekly. 

This situation formed the nucleus of the present Everett Daily Herald in 1901, 
when S. A. Perkins, publisher of the Tacoma Ledger and News, Bellingham Her- 
ald, Olympia Recorder and Olympian and Chehalis Bee-Nugget, entered the Ever- 
ett field, purchased the Patton Herald, and placed the late James B. Best in charge 
as general manager and Samuel E. Wharton as editor. Thus ended the old Inde- 
pendent, and thus began the new Daily Herald, the first daily isstie of which ap- 
peared on Monday, February 11, 1901, followed by the first issue of the Weekly 
Herald, February 16, 1901. Without a blare of trumpets or other ado, Everett 
had a new metropolitan eight-page daily with an Associated Press telegraphic news 
service. At this time the Herald was published from a brick building at 2816 
Rucker Avenue, between Hewitt and California avenues, to which location it had 
been removed from its original home in a frame structure on Riverside. Hewitt 
Avenue then boasted a two-plank walk and frame stores at the point now consid- 
ered the business center of the city; there were two widely separated business cen- 
ters, one at Riverside, the other on the bay front in the neighborhood of the present 
Great Northern station. Mr. Best persuaded Mr. Perkins to acquire the property 
at the northeast corner of Wall and Colby, and in 1904 the present substantial and 
adequate building was erected there at a cost of $25, 000—it would doubtless cost 
double that amount today. 


Upon completion of the new bicine: the cost of which was a serious annoy- 
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ance to Mr. Perkins, Mr. Best, who had successfully managed the business from 
its inception and became more and more enthusiastic as to the future of the city and 
county, felt that Mr. Perkins was not sufficiently enthused over the brightening 
prospects of Everett and the Herald, so he conceived the daring idea of forming a 
syndicate of local men to attempt purchase of the property. Accordingly, Mr. Best 
interested a few of his local friends and Mr. Perkins sold the paper to Mr. Best’s 
new corporation, The Daily Herald Company, for $100,000, most of which obliga- 
tion assumed the form of bonds against the property, all of which were in due time 
called in and paid in full. Mr. Best was president and general manager of the 
company, and Thomas J. Dillon, who had been identified with the Morning Trib- 
une, became the editor of the reorganized Daily Herald, succeeding Editor F. E. 
Wyman, who had occupied that position since June, 1903. The new company as- 
sumed control of the paper September 1, 1905, and has been a prosperous and 
growing establishment ever since that time. 

The printing plant in the beginning included a flat-bed press of an old daily 
newspaper type and one Mergenthaler linotype machine. The equipment was at 
once increased to a battery of three linotypes, a double-feed Dispatch and a Miehle 
book press, and the paper maintained membership in the Associated Press for the 
afternoon news service and divided with the Seattle Post-Intelligencer the rights 
to the morning Associated Press news service. The present equipment includes a 
three-deck Goss press and nine linotypes. In July, 1905, the sworn circulation of 
the Herald was given as 4,250; in 1925 the national Audit Bureau of Circulation 
credited the Daily Herald with a paid circulation of 13,557, and the paid circula- 
tion at the present time, 1926, is approximately 15,000. Since the death of Mr. 
Best, March 27, 1922, Mrs. Best has been in complete charge of the entire estab- 
lishment as general manager and has demonstrated marked aptitude and ability in 
that exacting capacity. Charles S. Coleman is the editor, and his work is uniformly 
forceful, scholarly and challenging to the best thought of the community which he 
Serves. 

It would be a difficult if not impossible task to make any account of all the minor 
newspaper ventures to which the people of Everett have been passive or helpless 
witnesses or victims. In February, 1896, the defunct Edmonds Lyre printing plant 
was removed to Everett by its spirited owner, J. Hartson Dowd, and on February 
21, 1896, it produced an entirely novel paper, called the Northwest Watchman, 
which was said to be the organ of the A. P. A. (American Protective Association), 
then creating a noisy furore along the Pacific Coast. Although the Watchman paid 
no attention to the news of the day, either locally or nationally, it managed to live 
almost a year, finally going out of business the first week in February, 1897. In 
April, 1894, a new populist paper made its appearance in Everett; it was inspired 
and mostly edited by J. C. Mitchell, former chief of police of Seattle, in associa- 
tion with M. J. Hartnett, but in June of the same year Mitchell gave notice that, 
owing to disagreement with his partner, The Broadax—that was the cutting name 
of the sheet—would now have to suspend publication, and it did. In May, 1901, 
the Daily Herald opened a bureau in Snohomish, with F. D. Carson in charge. In 
1893 Editor N. P. Lind of the Nya Tidens, a Scandinavian weekly, made an effort 
to remove his publication offices to Everett, but the transfer for some reason did 
not materialize. J. N. Scott & Company in February, 1897, began the publication 
of a new weekly devoted to the mining interests of Snohomish County, called the 
Everett Mining Record. Grant S. McNeeley was in charge of the mechanical de- 
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partment, and it seems that J. H. Mitchell was the original editor, but in the suc- 
ceeding March, Mitchell sold his interest to J. Rush Livermore, who took charge 
as editor and was still with the publication when it surrendered a few months later. 
These are but a few of the derelicts of Snohomish County journalism, and 1n this 
respect this county pairs with most other counties of like resources and opportuni- 
ties, because the creation of a medium of publicity affords a seemingly irresistible 
fascination for countless thousands who are, in fact, illy fitted to make a profitable 
success of a calling demanding an unusual combination of talents and business 
capacity. It is a profession in which, with rare exceptions, only the fittest can 
survive in a competitive field. 


CHAPTER X 
TOWNSITES OF SNOHOMISH COUNTY 


Snohomish County has been quite prolific in the matter of townsite projects, 
although in this respect the whole Puget Sound country has been in the formative 
past an inspiration to town builders, some of whom guessed wrong, while the 
dreams of others were fructified in the many thriving cities and towns of today. 
In the vault at the auditor's office in the Snohomish County courthouse are a dozen 
huge volumes showing all the townsite and other plats that have been filed from 
the beginning of official county history, forming a fruitful field for the imagina- 
tion and contemplation of investigators and students. The more noteworthy of 
these plats are here briefly summarized, in alphabetical arrangement : 

ARLINGTON, Town of—Plat filed March 15, 1890, at the request of A. B. 
Palmer. Survey by Richard Nevins, Jr., Seattle. Dedicated by J. W. MacLeod, 
V. Hugo Smith, S. W. Sisco, Arthur B. Palmer. Witnesses, J. C. Smith and 
James C. Jennings. Lots are 38x120 feet. Plat embraces nine blocks. The right- 
of-way of the Seattle, Lake Shore & Eastern Railway establishes the west bound- 
ary. Parallel streets are Railroad, MacLeod, Dunham and French avenues, First, 
second and Third streets. This plat, combined with that of McMahon's Addition 
to Arlington and Haller City, represents the present City of Arlington. 

ARLINGTON, McMahon's Addition—Filed September 14, 1891, by Thos. 
McMahon, John C. Ruff, county auditor. Dedicated by Thomas McMahon, M. J. 
Dorgan, Percy H. Palmer, N. A. and Hannah Gunderson. Witnesses, Chas. R. 
Palmer and Geo. Morrill. Comprises all of the sw 4% of se 4 of section 2, town- 
ship 31, range 5 east. It covers the area between the old towns of Arlington and 
Haller City, and is practically the present business center of Arlington. North 
and south avenues are Railroad, MacLeod, Dunham and French. East and west 
streets Third, Fourth, Fifth and Division. Area, 40 acres. 

DARRINGTON—Filed December 3, 1900, by R. O. Johnston; T. E. Headlee, 
county auditor. Survey by J. L. McPherson, Seattle. Dedication by Richard O. 
and Clara C. Johnston. Witnesses, Charles F. Munday, and H. E. Finley. Com- 
prises part of the se 44 of ne 14 section 23, township 32, range 9 east. Lots 25x120. 
Railroad Avenue forms the east boundary, border streets are Fir and Alvord 
streets, Sauk and Railroad avenues, 30 feet. Darrington Street runs east and west 
through center, 60 feet wide. North and south avenues are Elwell, Ewens, Givens, 
60 feet wide. 

DUBUQUE—Filed May 23, 1890, by C. Dubuque. Dedication by Calice L. 
Dubuque and Mary C. Dubuque. Witnesses, D. W. Craddock and A. B. Rogers. 
Contains four blocks in sw 4 and se 14 of section 29, township 29, range 6, east. 
The east border is the county road; streets running sw and ne are Gregory, Mill, 
Ferry, and Main. Vacated 1891. 

EDMONDS—Filed August 25, 1884, by George Brackett. J. H. Plaskett, 
county auditor. Dedication by George FE. and Etta E. Brackett. Witnesses, George 
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Blackman, J. H. Plaskett. Plat reserves exclusive water and riparian rights. Lo- 
cated in lot 2, section 23, and nw 4 of sw \ of section 24, township 27, range 3 
east. Mill reserve on waterfront and Greenwood Park reserves shown. 

EDMONDS, waterfront—Filed July 22, 1907, by George M. Leyda. Plat 
approved by Mayor James Brady, attested by George M. Leyda, town clerk. It 
corrects the former waterfront plan approved by the mayor and town council Sep- 
tember 19, 1903. L. M. Rice, Seattle, surveyor. Shows owners of abutting up- 
land and tide land applications. 

EVERETT, Western New York—Filed July 8, 1872, Jacob Livingston. Ded- 
ication of streets and alleys by Jacob Livingston. Plat shows frontage on Port 
Gardner, lot 4, section 35, township 29, range 4, east. There were thirteen blocks 
each 240x300, lots 50x110. Streets 80 feet. Alleys 20 feet, parallel with the 
waterfront. First, Second, Third and Fourth streets; cross streets, Lee, Jackson, 
Greeley and Livingston. Afterwards vacated, and just west of the present plat of 
Everett. 

EVERETT, Syndicate addition to Everett—Filed January 19, 1892, by B. A. 
Chilberg. Dedicated by Benjamin .A. and Lina Chilberg; witnesses, F. A. Gardner, 
Geo. McMMonigal; Hawthorne & McMonigal, surveyors. This plat covered the 
original site of the town of Western New York, platted by Jacob Livingston. It 
has been entirely vacated. 

EVERETT— Filed February 6, 1892, by W. J. Rucker. Dedication the most 
voluminous on the county records, having more than 1,200 words. By the Everett 
Land Company, Henry Hewitt, Jr., president; Wyatt J. Rucker, Bethell J. Rucker; 
attested by George S. Brown, assistant secretary; seal of Everett Land Company, 
incorporated in 1890; signed and sealed in presence of Allen V. Tuttle; B. 5S. 
Grosscup, dated February 6, 1892. George Ruff, county auditor. George E. Mon- 
tandon, chief engineer. Alex G. Paschke, draftsman. Beginning west, north and 
south streets shown on this plat are: Norton, Grand, Rucker, Hoyt, Colby, Wet- 
more, Rockefeller, Oakes, Lombard avenues, Broadway and McDougall Avenue. 
From south boundary, east and west, Thirty-second Street, Pacific, Wall, Hewitt, 
California, Everett avenues, Twenty-sixth, Twenty-fifth, Twenty-fourth, Twenty- 
third, Twenty-second streets. Unplatted reservation, undedicated, at center be- 
tween Everett and Twenty-fourth, Rucker and Rockefeller avenues, 3x4 blocks. 
Width of streets: north and south, Norton, Grand, Hoyt, Wetmore, Rockefeller, 
Oakes, Lombard, McDougall, 80 feet; Rucker, Colby, Broadway, 100 feet. East 
and west, Everett and Hewitt, Pacific avenues, 100 feet; IT'wenty-second, Twenty- 
third, Twenty-fourth, Twenty-fifth, Twenty-sixth and Thirty-second streets, Cali- 
fornia, Wall, 80 feet. 7 

EVERETT, East—Filed September 3, 1891, by N. Rudebeck. Survey by O. 
P, Anderson & Company. Dedication by Nicholas and Rachel Rudebeck. Wit- 
nesses, A. W. Murray and G. S. McNeely. G. C. Ruff, county auditor. Com- 
prises all se 14, sw 4, section 23, township 29, range 5 east. Twelve blocks, streets 
70 feet, lots 30x100. North and south streets starting west side: First, Second, 
Third, Fourth, Fifth; east and west streets starting north boundary, A, B, C streets. 

EVERETT, Central—Filed October 17, 1891, by George James. Located 
southeast of Everett proper, east and south of center of section 28, township 29, 
range 5 east. Dedication by George and Lillian C. James. Witnesses, D. W. 
Craddock and F. E. Davis. Survey by George James & Company, Snohomish. 
Fast and southeast boundaries, Deadwater Slough. Comprises 15 blocks, lots 
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25x120. East and west avenues, State, Lincoln, Harvard, Rainier. North and 
south streets, G, H, I, J. This plat partly vacated. 

EVERETT, Mitchell Land & Improvement Company’s first addition to Everett 
~—Filed September 23, 1891; dedicated by Mitchell Land & Improvement Com- 
pany, R. M. Mitchell, president and Melvin Swartout, secretary. Everett Avenue 
runs east and west through south quarter of the plat to junction with Railway 
Avenue along the west bank of the Snohomish; other east and west streets are 
Twenty-sixth, Twenty-fifth and Twenty-fourth; north and south avenues, begin- 
ning west, Walnut, Chestnut, State, Market, Washington, Harrison, Cleveland, 
Grand, Warren, Commercial, Mill, Water and Dock. Riverside addition was filed 
December 7, 1891, dedicated by John P. and Rebecca M. Hovey, located on the 
island opposite Lowell, but was later vacated. 

EVERETT, Swalwell’s First Addition to Everett—Filed September 9, 1891. 
Dedicated by Swalwell Land, Loan & Trust Company, witnesses Byron C. Majors, 
Lewis R. Hendricks; survey by W. F. Brown. Plat, which has since twice been 
vacated in minor parts, covers ten blocks, Snohomish River being the southeast 
boundary, bordered one lot deep to Railway Avenue. Hewitt Avenue passes east 
and west through center to junction with Railway Avenue; north and south streets 
are Walnut, Chestnut, State, Market and Washington. Swalwell’s Second Addi- 
tion was filed December 1, 1891, same company and survey; 12 blocks, bounded 
by Everett Avenue, Walnut and Cedar streets and Hewitt Avenue. 

EVERETT, Everett Land Company’s First Addition—Filed December 21, 
1891, by Geo. S. Brown; dedication by Everett Land Company, by Henry Hewitt, 
Jr., president; east boundary is Walnut Street, west Rockefeller Avenue, north 
Wall Street, south Thirty-fourth Street—four by 13 blocks. Certain streets and 
alleys and portion of Thirty-second Street later vacated or altered. Plat of this 
addition is peculiar in that it was filed by the townsite company weeks before the 
townsite plat itself, respective filing dates being December 21, 1891, and February 
6, 1892. 

EVERETT, Riverside Addition—Filed December 7, 1891, by George James. 
Dedication by John P. and Rebecca M. Hovey. Witnesses, C. M. Riddell and 
C. H. Herald. George James & Company, surveyors, Snohomish. Located in 
section 33, township 29, range 5 east, bordering Snohomish River. Area 40 acres. 
Shows 15 blocks, lots 25x120, avenues 70 and 80 feet, streets 60 feet. East and 
west avenues, King and Miles, 70 feet; Ivy and Arthur, 30 feet. North and south 
streets, B, C, D, 60 feet. Plat has since been vacated. : | 
~ FERRY—Filed April 28, 1890, by George James. Dedicated by J. E. Davis. 
Witnesses, E. K. Crosby, and George James. Located in ne 4, section 5, town- 
ship 29, range 6 east. Contains nine blocks, streets 75 feet wide, lots 60x120. The 
southeast of block 3, parts of blocks 2 and 4 cut off by S., L. S. & E. Railway 
right-of-way. North and south streets are Davis, Lake Stevens, Main and Wood- 
lawn. East and west, First, Second.and Third streets. 

FONTAL—Filed November 13, 1871, by W. B. Hall. FE. C. Ferguson, audi- 
tor. Dedication by Dr. Joseph Williamson and W. 13. Hall, November 8, 1871. 
James McNaught, notary public. Located lot 4, section 5, township 27, range 4 
east, fronting on Admiralty Inlet. Contains fourteen blocks of 16 lots each, lots 
40x160, streets 70 feet, run north and south. Alleys 15 feet. This plat has been 
vacated. | 

GALENA CITY—Filed November 30, 1891, by John N. Scott. Dedication 
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by John N. Scott. Witnesses, F. M. and T. E. Headlee. The southeast corner of 
the plat is the junction of Skykomish River and Silver Creek. Contains thirty 
blocks, lots 25x100 feet, streets 60 feet, alleys 16. East and west streets, Clarence, 
Silver, Maple, Fir, Cedar streets. North and south streets, First to Tenth, inclu- 
sive. Later, blocks one to nine, inclusive, were vacated. 

GOLD BAR—Filed September 24, 1900, by Gold Bar Improvement Company. 
Dedication by Gold Bar Improvement Company, Will Copta, president; William 
H. Waynick, secretary. Witness, ©. S. Lewis. Located immediately north of 
Skykomish River. Contains 22 blocks. Streets 66 feet, lots 33x132. On the 
south, the plat borders on the Great Northern Railway. Survey by W. A. Hodgins. 
The map drawn by E. Colburn. This is the most ornate plat on file at the court- 
house, showing all buildings and other features of the locality. 

GRANITE FALLS—Filed August 6, 1891, by Stanley W. Holland. Survey 
by W. R. Robe, Granite Falls. It is all in section 13, township 30, range 6 east. 
Lots 45x120. Streets 25, alleys 15, except Pioneer Street, 100. Plat has 18 blocks. 
North and south streets starting east, Granite Avenue, Cascade, Anderson, Prospect, 
Portage streets, Wallace, Pioneer, Union, Galena and Stanley avenues. George 
C. Ruff, county auditor. Part of Wallace Street has since been vacated. 

HALLER CITY—Filed April 24, 1890, by Simon Rumpy. Dedication by 
Simon Rumpy (unmarried). Witnesses, R. H. Thompson, Theodore N. Haller. 
Survey by Thomson & White, Seattle. The north boundary fronts on Stillagua- 
mish and South Fork rivers. Plat embraces 50 blocks and is on lots 7, 11, 12, 13, 
14, 16, section 2, township 31, range 5 east. Railroad Avenue, near center, north 
and south. West of it parallel streets are Minor, Market, State, Harlem streets; 
east, Broadway, Newberry, Manhattan, Talcott. East and west streets, Gilman, 
Burke, Haller, Cox, Riverside avenues and Stewart Street. Large part of this plat 
has since been vacated and townsite now included in the City of Arlington. 

HARTFORD, Town of—Filed June 23, 1891, by Francis Van Horn. Dedica- 
tion by Francis V. and Kate Van Horn. Witnesses, J. W. Heffner and Arthur W. 
Hawks. Contains six blocks, east boundary Woodland Street and town of Ferry. 
North and south streets are Woodland, James and Cedar streets. Plat has since 
been partly vacated and correction of vacations made by county commissioners, 
August 10, 1903. | 

INDEX—Filed April 25, 1893, by A. D. Gunn. Dedication by A. D. and 
Persis E. Gunn. Witnesses, J. A. Coleman, J. J. Folstead. Contains 137.63 acres 
in section 13, township 37, range 9 east. Survey by John J. Folstead, United 
States deputy mineral surveyor. Alex G. Paschke, draftsman. Lies on north- 
west side, North Fork of Skykomish River. Fractional lots and A. D. Gunn re- 
serve front on river on south, and Avenue A north. Index Avenue, 100 feet, 
others 60 feet. Embraces 48 blocks. 

JEWEL CITY—Filed April 22, 1890, by Jasper Sill. Dedication by Jasper and 
Susie Sill. Witnesses, John Nelson and F. P. Davis. W. C. Brokaw, notary. 
This plat contained four blocks, 48 lots, with the west boundary the county road. 
Near present city of Arlington. Plat since vacated. 

LOWELL, Town of—Filed May 8, 1873. Dedication by E. D. and Margaret 
B. Smith, Martin Getcheli, Olive Getchell. M.W. Packard, county auditor. Blocks 
are 300x255. Lots 60x120. Streets, 75 feet, alleys 15. This plat has since been 
amended and partly vacated. 

MARYSVILLE—Filed February 25, 1885, by J. D. Morris. Dedication by 
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James P. Gomeford, Maria E. Gomeford, Mathilda and Renoldo Packwood, wit- 
nesses. J. H. Plaskett and S. T. Packwood, justice of the peace. It is part of 
sw 4, section 28, part of lot 1, section 33, township 30, range 5 east. Contains 
nine blocks. 

MINERAL CITY—Filed June 20, 1892, by E. H. Hubbard. Dedication by 
E. H. and Harry A. Hubbard, Harry and Anna White. Witnesses, Joseph W. 
Gregory and Paul D’Heirry. Located in the mineral survey, 179, in the Seattle 
Land district, known as Anna Quartz mine, Silver Creek Mining district. Plat 
includes north and east forks of Silver Creek. Fifteen blocks. 

MONROE—Filed February 5, 1891, by H. McClurg; George C. Ruff, county 
auditor. Dedication by Henry and Martha F. McClurg. Witnesses, T. W. Halburt 
and James McClurg. Located on the east half, southeast 14 section 2, township 
27, 6 east. Contains four blocks, each of ten lots. Lots 60 by 120, streets sixty 
feet, alleys sixteen feet. Alder Street runs north and south through center. Main 
Street runs through the center east and west. This is the original plat of Monroe. 

MONROE, Friday's plat—Filed April 15, 1892, by Frank P. Friday. Ded- 
ication by Frank P. Friday. Witnesses George James, John M. Rae. Surveyed 
by George James. Fronts on north shore of Skykomish with fractional lots. 
Next River Street. Streets 40, 60 and 80 feet. Alleys sixteen. This plat since 
vacated. 

MONROE—Filed December 1, 1892, by Monroe Land & Improvement Com- 
pany. Dedication by same, E. L. Sawyer, president; J. C. Brockenstrough, Jr., 
secretary. Witnesses, W. I. Meigs and I. W. Gaston. Morton Ramsdale, notary. 
Contains all the northeast 1% of southeast 14 section 1 and other land in section 
1, township 27, range 6 east. Streets range in width from 30 to 80 feet. This 
plat has been partly vacated, but comprises practically the present city of Monroe. 

MONTE CRISTO—Filed March 2, 1893, by Alfred B. Bell. Dedication 
by the Monte Cristo Mining Company, Joseph L. Colby, president; Charles F. 
Rand. secretary. Gustav von den Steinen, notary, Cuyahoga County, Ohio. Lo- 
cation is portions of Junction Placer claims south of Glacier Creek, tributary of 
Sauk River, and bordering the north bank of 76 Creek. The lots are numbered 
consecutively from 1 to 236, inclusive. Plat appears in form of a huge revolver, 
the barrel pointed northwest to the junction of the Sauk and Glacier Creek. Lots 
are 25 by 75 feet. 

MONTE CRISTO, Government Townsite—Filed March 4, 1893, by J. W. 
Jones, attested by John C. Denney, judge. Robert A. Hulbert, clerk. A. L. Wolf, 
deputy. D. L. Swerdfiger, county auditor. Declaration by J. W. Jones, E. W. 
Burns, J. J. O’Donnell; witnesses, E. N. Headlee, S. P. Ayers. Declaration: 
“The improvements made on said townsite are made on the following lots and 
blocks and are as follows, to-wit: On lot 44, block 4, frame house, one story, 16 
by 30 feet; foundations for buildings laid upon all the other lots of said blocks. 
Dated this 4th day of March, 1893.” There are six long blocks, four of them 
north of the Sauk, bisected the full length by Government Avenue, sixty feet wide. 

~>MUKILTEO—Filed June 9, 1890, by L. K. Church. Dedication by Louis 
IX. and Emma J. Church. Witnesses, H. Soderberg and Frank F. Randolph. 
The entire west boundary is the shore front. A strip along the water front re- 
served and not dedicated. ‘Townsite has eighty-seven blocks. Lots mainly twenty- 
five feet wide. Portions of this plat have since been vacated, but much of it 
remains in use as originally surveyed. 
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MUKILTEO, Sutherland’s Plat—Filed August 2, 1890. Dedicated by James 
Sutherland. Witnesses, E. J. Holt and George T. Gilmore. Survey by Richard 
Nevins, Jr., Seattle. This plat covers lots 1, 2, 11, 12, block 1 in Gravelle’s addi- 
tion to the Town of Mukilteo. 

OSO, Iles’ First Addition—Filed October 1, 1901, by Cora Iles. Dedication 
by John and Cora Iles. Witnesses P. C. Murphy. Plat approved by Thomas C. 
Fleming, chairman county commissioners. I. M. Galbraith, surveyor. Paul C. 
Murphy, notary. W. M. Ross, auditor. Location on the Seattle and International 
right-of-way, at station 636, in section 8, township 32, range 7 east. Shows four 
blocks in a line east and west along south side of railroad. Each block 500 feet 
long by 260 feet. This is the only plat of Oso appearing on record. 

OUTING—Filed December 30, 1890, by C. A. Missimer. It is located on 
the shore of Lake Stevens; the plat was later vacated. 

SILVANA, Block No. 2—Filed November 9, 1892, by C. Joergenson, notary 
public. Dedication by Annie Marie and Oscar Torske. Witnesses, Amos Berg- 
sett and Ole Peterson. Located on part of lot 11, section 2, township 31, range 
4 east. Lots are 30 by 110. Streets 70 and 75 feet. Centers opposite the Great 
Northern station, Washington Street intervening. The northwest boundary is 
Main Street and the northeast is Norway Street. 

SILVER LAKE Addition to Everett—Filed April 7, 1893, by A. J. Hayward. 
Dedication, Lucy and Charles Page. Witnesses, Frank Noll, James L. Sleytter ; 
C. B. Weyler, notary. This plat contains thirty-three blocks: all regular lots 25 
by 120. Streets include Park, Bayard, Tulalip, Summit and Lake; Silver Lake 
Boulevard; Fulton, Lowell, Paine, McDougall, Broadway, Lombard, Oakes and 
Rockefeller avenues. There have been several vacations of this plat. 

SILVER LAKE—Filed April 29, 1912, by A. D. Lucas. Dedication by 
Thomas Wilson Land Company. A. W. Thompson, president; Tracy A. Duncan, 
secretary. Witnesses, B. M. Parker, Arthur M. Goldsmith. Approved by John 
F. Birney, county engineer. James McCulloch, chairman of county commissioners. 
The lots are 3.74 to 6.72 acres. Located at the east end of the lake, north boun- 
dary is Pine Avenue. 

SILVERTON—Filed May 5, 1893, by Norton D. Walling. Dedication by 
Silverton Land Company, Norton D. Walling, president; Elmer E. Johnston, 
secretary. Witnesses, M. F. Shea, L. E. Davick. Comprises 40 acres in section 
19, township 30, range 10 east, Seattle land district. Composed of twenty blocks. 
Streets and avenues 80 feet, alleys 20 feet. South Fork of the Stillaguamish on 
east boundary. Everett & Monte Cristo Railroad cuts off six blocks at southeast 
corner. 

SILVERTON, Whitton'’s Plat—Filed May 11, 1893, by W. R. Whitton. 
Contains 54.16 acres. Shows twenty-five blocks. No taxes had been levied on 
this land at this time, according to C. L. Lawry, county treasurer. 

SILVERTON—Filed July 1, 1893. Shows Monte Cristo along northern 
side of Everett & Monte Cristo Railway, from Myers to Silverton avenues. The 
plat is the Silverton Land Company’s rearrangement. 

SNOHOMISH—Original plat filed June 21, 1871, by E. C. Ferguson, 
recorder. Dedication by E. C. and L. G. Ferguson. Witnesses, W. A. Wale 
and John Barrett (probate judge). In taking the acknowledgment of Mrs. Fer- 
guson, appears the legal custom of this period, man and wife making dedication. 
Judge Barrett records the acknowledgment in these words: “And the said L. 
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G. Ferguson, wife of the said E. C. Ferguson, being of full age and having been 
by me examined separate and apart from her said husband and the contents of 
the within instrument having been fully made known to her, acknowledged that 
she voluntarily of her own free will, and without fear of her husband, executed 
the same.” The plat covers a portion of section 18, township 28, range 6 east. 
The streets are eighty feet wide, lots 60 by 128, sixteen lots to the block. This 
plat has been little changed since that time and is the nucleus of the entire City 
of Snohomish, as it is today. 

SNOHOMISH CITY, Eastern part—Filed April 12, 1872, by E. C. Ferguson, 
notary and recorder. Covers portion of section 18, township 28, range 6 east. Ded- 
ication was by W. B. and M. L. Sinclair, his wife. Union Street is eighty feet 
wide, all others are sixty feet. Lots, except fractional, 60 by 128. Blocks con- 
tain eighty lots. Blocks 3, 4 and the south half of 5 were vacated in 1889. 
Otherwise remains unchanged. Among the plats of the earlier period of Sno- 
homish following the original plats, there were four plats filed in 1883, one in 
1884, one in 1885, one in 1888, and many amended plats, subdivisions, additions, 
cemetery and park plats since that time, so that the plats affecting Snohomish City 
and the immediate vicinity, number more than fifty, on file at the offices of the 
county auditor. 

SPRINGFIELD—Filed July 4, 1890, by L. W. Getchell. Dedication by Lysan- 
der W. and Lillian H. Getchell. R. P. Brierly, notary; Fred H. Lysons, auditor. 
Survey by Riecker & Bernhard; contains 160 acres in section 24, township 30, 
range 5 east. Embraces forty-seven blocks. Penetrated by S., L. S. & E. Railroad. 
All but two of the blocks in this site have since been vacated. 

STANWOOD—Filed December 28, 1889, by W. R. Stockbridge. Dedica- 
tion by William R. and Augusta M. Stockbridge. Samuel and Mary Gilpatrick, 
George and Jane M. Paine. Survey by Peter Leque. All on lot 2, section 24, 
township 32, range 3 east. Lots are 30 to 94 feet by depths to 99.4 feet. Com- 
inercial Street, twenty-nine feet wide. Broadway, sixty feet. County Road, which 
is part of the plat, is thirty feet. Augusta Street is twenty-five feet. 

STANWOOD, Stockbridge’s Second Addition—Filed October 26, 1888, by 
W. R. Stockbridge, D. W. Crattick, county auditor. Dedication by William R. 
and Augusta M. Stockbridge. Contains four blocks, a part of section 24, town- 
ship 32, range 3 east. These lots are 50 by 120, and the streets fifty feet. Stock- 
bridge’s third addition to Stanwood, surveyed by Peter Leque, county surveyor. 
This plat was filed December 28, 1889. The Stockbridges had four additions to 
Stanwood. 

STANWOOD, EAST—Filed January 9, 1906, by W. C. Brokaw as F. H. 
Giard’s first plat of East Stanwood. Dedication by F. H. and Anna Giard. Wit- 
nesses, W. C. Brokaw, C. A. Martine; S. Vestal, county auditor. W. R. Booth, 
certification as county treasurer. Approved by A. H. B. Jordan, chairman of 
county commissioners. This plat shows one very long block bordering the south 
side of the county road; on eastern end directly along Seattle & Montana Rail- 
road, and the west side of the county road. Northeast corner is the John Hals 
place, which is also platted in one reserve. 

STARTUP—This is the postoffice designation of the Wallace townsite. See 
plat of Wallace. 

SULTAN CITY—Filed October 19, 1889, Fred H. Lysons, auditor. Dedi- 
cation by W. B. and Agnes Stevens. Witnesses, John Conway and John Nailor; 
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M. L. Davis, notary. The plat covers the north half of the northeast ™%, section 
5, township 27, range 8 east. Skykomish River and Sultan River form their con- 
fluence on the west side of the townsite. Original plat remains practically un- 
changed. 

THREE LAKES—Filed May 25, 1922, by Three Lakes Lumber Company, 
B. W. Maguire, president; J. M. Harnett, secretary. Wuitness, Henry C. Boger. 
Dedication by Three Lakes Lumber Company. P. T. Lee, county auditor. Approved 
by E. G. Tegtmeier, county engineer. H. J. Craigue, county treasurer, and J. L. 
Boyle, chairman of county commissioners. All in section 24, township 29, range 
6 east. Seventeen lots, 13 platted in sizes from 9.31 acres to 44.93 acres. This 
company filed three later similar plats at Three Lakes. 

TYE CITY—Filed March 22, 1892, by George James, surveyor. Don W. 
Evans, notary; George C. Ruff, county auditor. Dedicated by John F. and Sarah 
Stretch, John A. and Annie Vanasdlen. Witnesses, J. H. Rucker, John W. Evans, 
Charles D. Kennedy, E. L. Lloyd. All of lot 5 in section 6, township 27, range 
7 east. Great Northern Railroad cuts diagonally east and west through plat. 
Most of this plat has been vacated. 

WALLACE—Filed March 27, 1890. Dedicated by William Wait, John F. 
and Sarah Stretch. Witnesses, Joseph Mock, Don W. Evans and B. F. Warren. 
Located in the southeast %4 of section 35, township 28, range 8 east. East and 
west streets are eighty feet wide, north and south streets are sixty-four feet, lots 
52 by 100, alleys twelve feet wide. Original plat shows seventeen blocks, five 
blocks of which, and four streets, have since been vacated. The postoffice is Start- 
up, which has also become the name of the town. 

YEW —Filed February 28, 1891, by W. H. Moore. When the postoffice was 
established it was under the name of Maltby and the townsite of Yew has been 
known under that name since that time. Dedication by the Yew Land & Town 
Company, E. Y. Jeffry, president; W. H. Moore, secretary. Witnesses, L. S. 
Willard, J. R. Griffith. Plat was surveyed by H. Owens, Seattle. In section 24, 
township 27, range 5 east. The Maltby station of the Northern Pacific (S., L. 
S. & E.). Names of the streets: Boston, Seattle, Chicago, New York, Philadel- 
phia, running east and west; north and south streets are Juniper, Ivy, Haller, 
Grape, Fig, Elm, Date, Central, Beach, East Park, West Park, Alder, from 
30 to 80 feet in width. 

ALDERWOOD MANOR—First plat filed June 12, 1917, by A. B. Dean. It 
is one of twenty plats of Puget Mill Company lands, covering all the Alderwood 
Manor properties and extending north and south about ten miles, partly into King 
County, east and west about five miles. The last of these plats was filed May 
17, 1926. Dedication of the first plat by Puget Mill Company; W. H. Talbot, presi- 
dent; A. C. Harris, secretary. Witnesses, L. H. Pierson, C. E. Helms. Surveyed 
by Clarence L. White; authorized by directors, California incorporation. They 
are nearly all five- and ten-acre tracts. The last plat was surveyed by Roland 
S. Hall; dedicated by W. H. Talbot, president, and F. L. Deftmann, secretary. 
Witnesses, John W. King, George J. Martin; Minnie V. Collins, notary, San 
Francisco. 

FOURTNER’S HOMESTEAD PLAT—Southeast 4, section 25, township 
27, range 3 east. It is typical of a number of agricultural homesite plats on file. 
This plat filed December 29, 1890, by C. T. Roscoe, Fred H. Lysons, auditor. 
Dedication by Samuel and Ellen Fourtner. Witnesses, Willard M. Allen and 
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W. H. Freese. The west half is platted in two blocks of eight lots each. Lots are 
330 by 604 feet and 330 by 584 feet. Front Street runs north and south, thirty 
feet wide. The other streets are Second, Third and Center streets, each fifty feet. 
LAKEWOOD Postoffice—This is English station on the Great Northern 
Railway. There is no plat of the little town. 
NORMAN—Original plat of this old town was vacated many years ago. Nor- 
man remains the name of the postoffice and settlement. 


CHAPTER XI 
INDIANS AND THE TULALIP AGENCY 


INDIAN. CHARACTERISTICS—ORIGINAL HABITAT—EARLY CONTACTS WITH 
WHITES—PREHISTORIC BURIAL RITES—WERE NOT BARBARIANS — 
SOUND INDIANS NOT WARLIKE—KNOWLEDGE WAS LIMITED—INDIANS 
FOND OF GIVING—AGENT AIDS AGED— HAVE FEW INDUSTRIES — 
“TAMANAMUS”— INDIAN SHAKERS APPROACH PAGANISM —INDIAN 
SCHOOL PLEDGED—-TULALIP CHOSEN BY TRIBES—DELAYED TREATIES 
CAUSE OF WAR--FATHER CHIROUSE—AGENCY ESTABLISHED, 1860— DE- 
PARTURE OF FATHER CHIROUSE—SCHOOL EQUIPMENT — BUCHANAN 
MEMORIAL—INDIANS LEARN READILY--PRESENT CONDITIONS—AL- 
WAYS FRIENDLY TO WHITES—INDIANS LOYAL TO FLAG--INDIAN ROLL 
OF HONOR—WHITE VERSUS RED OUTRAGES—OLD CHIEFS ARE GONE— 
CHIEF SCHIAMKIN—RUINS OF OLD MISSION--PATKANIM MEMORIAL— 
CHIEF STEH-SHAIL—FRANCHISE DAY—INDIAN LANDS VALUABLE— 
PRESENT DAY PROGRESS—-PRESENT AGENT POPULAR—AGENCY CON- 
DITIONS EXCELLENT—TRIBAL HISTORY—AGENCY REPORT FOR 1924— 
DR. C. M. BUCHANAN—HISTORICAL REPORT OF 1914. 


Indians of the Pacific Northwest, those along the shores of the salt waters of 
western Washington and Oregon, were of a distinctly different type than those east 
of the mountains and in a lesser degree dissimilar from those occupying the more 
northern seacoast country. The Puget Sound Indians were practically all canoe 
Indians, living on the shores of sheltered inlets and bays and subsisting almost 
entirely by fishing, and gathering of berries and other fruits growing in the neigh- 
boring woodlands. They were peaceful, quiet people, but maintained distinct tribal 
character and relationship. 

ORIGINAL HABITAT 


The Indians of the particular district of interest in this work, known as the 
Snohomish and Snoqualmie tribes, with smaller related bands or tribes living in 
the interior of what is now Snohomish County, maintained definite boundaries of 
their tribal land. As nearly as can now be estimated, the Snohomish Tribe occu- 
pied and controlled the area from, roughly, the Stillaguamish to the summit of 
the Cascades and across Whidbey Island at or about what is known now as Holmes 
Harbor, their island possession including the southern half of Whidbey Island, 
and the continental shore front to the vicinity of the present town of Kamonds, 
the southern boundary being northeastward from that point to the Cascades. The 
Snoqualmie Tribe occupied the area south of that boundary to an undetermined 
distance, some distance south of Edmonds and including Glacier Mountain to the 
east. 

They had numerous villages both on Whidbey Island and on the mainland. They 
lived in what might be called portable houses, composed of loose mats made of 
seaweed and grass, supported by forked sticks and ridge poles. These tents were 
much lower than those used by the white people, the upright posts being less 
than six feet in height. An entire summer camp of Snohomish and Snoqualmie 
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Indians could be moved and transported to some neighboring new locality even 
more quickly than a modern circus, carrying with them practically all their be- 
longings, including many dogs which were an almost inseparable part of the 
earliest Indian villages. 


EARLY CONTACTS WITH WHITES 


According to the earliest stories, these portable houses seemed to be of a 
slightly more substantial nature than those of the southwest Washington Indians, 
as Capt. George Vancouver found them. Their food was cooked on fires built 
inside the house on the floor and the smoke from the fire preserved their food for 
the winter—their fish. Small fish such as smelt and herring were hung up on 
boards and dried in the sun. These Indians never cut their hair, but usually kept 
it neatly combed and tied at the back. Their clothing consisted largely of some 
woolen fabric, the mystery of whose material has never been definitely determined. 
This rough homespun cloth is supposed to have been of a combination of hair of 
the dogs and the wool of the mountain sheep. Vancouver says of this in his 
Journal : “Dogs belonging to this tribe of Indians much resembled those of Pomera- 
nia, though in general, somewhat larger. They were all shorn as close to the 
skin as sheep are in England, and so compact were their fleeces that large portions 
could be lifted up by a corner without causing any separation. They were com- 
posed of a mixture of a coarse kind of wool with very fine long hair, capable of 
being spun into yarn. This gave me reason to believe that their woolen clothing 
might in part be composed of this material mixed with a finer kind of wool from 
some other animal, as their garments were all too fine to be manufactured from 
the course coating of the dog alone. The abundance of these garments amongst 
the few people we met with indicates the animal from whence the raw material is 
procured to be very common in this neighborhood; but as they have none do- 
mesticated, except the dog, their supply of wool for their clothing can only be ob- 
tained by hunting the wild creature that produces it, of which we could not obtain 
the least information.” Vancouver was much impressed by the difference between 
the Nootka Sound Indians of Vancouver Island and the Indians he met in the 
Puget Sound country, but in the main, these differences were probably due to the 
fact that the Nootka Indians had the advantage of intimate association with white 
explorers and traders many years before the Puget Sound Indians. Speaking of 
this, he says in his Journal: “In their weapons, implements, and dress, they vary 
little. Their native woolen garment was most in fashion. Next to it the skins of 
deer, bear, etc.; a few wore dresses manufactured from bark, which, like the woolen 
ones, were very neatly wrought. Their spears, arrows, fish gigs, and other weapons 
were shaped exactly like those of Nootka, but none were pointed with copper or 
muscle shell. The three former were generally barbed, and those pointed with 
common flint, agate and bone seemed of their original workmanship, yet more of 
their arrows were observed to be pointed with thin and flat iron, than with bone 
or flint, and it was very singular that they should prefer exchanging those pointed 
with iron than any of the others. Their bows were of superior construction. 
These in general were from 2% to 3 feet in length; the broadest part in the middle 
about 1}2 inches, and about 34 inch thick, neatly made, gradually tapering to 
each end, which terminated in a shoulder and a hook for the security of the bow 
string. They were all made of yew, and chosen with a naturally inverted curve, 
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suited to the method of using them. From end to end of the concave side, which 
when strung became the convex part, a very strong strip of an elastic hide was 
attached to some, and skins of serpents to others, exactly the shape and length 
of the bow, neatly and firmly affixed to the wood by means of a cement, the adhesive 
property of which I never saw or heard of being equaled. It is not to be affected by 
either dry or damp weather and forms so strong a connection with the wood as to 
prevent a separation without destroying the component parts of both. The bow 
string is made of the sinew of some marine animal made loose, in order to be twisted 
at pleasure, as the temperature of the atmosphere may require to preserve it at a 
proper length.” 
PREHISTORIC BURIAL RITES 


Few of the Puget Sound Indians of prehistoric times ever buried their dead. 
It seems to have been the general custom among the Sound tribes to bury a warrior 
in his canoe, laying him out in the canoe with his belongings, covering it with a 
rude plank, hoisting it into the trees and fastening it there securely. However, there 
are many evidences of other modes of burial, even among the identical tribes that 
observed the custom of the canoe. Remains of women and children were seldom, 
if ever, found in canoes in trees. When Joseph Whidbey explored the east shore 
of Whidbey Island, he found sepulchres, a number of them, at Penn’s Cove, built 
of rough shakes and resembling sentry boxes, in which were the bones of children, 
possibly of women, although none of the larger leg or arm bones were found. 
Vancouver says: “In our different excursions, particularly those in the neighbor- 
hood of Port Discovery, the skull, limbs, ribs, and backbones, or some other ves- 
tiges of the human body were found in many places, promiscuously scattered about 
the beach in great numbers. Similar relics were also frequently met with during 
our survey on the boats, and I was informed by the officers, that in their several per- 
ambulations, like appearances had presented themselves so repeatedly and in such 
abundance as to produce an idea that environs of Port Discovery were a general 
cemetery for the whole of the surrounding country. Notwithstanding, these cir- 
cumstances do not amount to a direct proof of the extensive population they indi- 
cate, yet when combined with other appearances, they warrant an opinion that at no 
remote period, this country had been far more populous than at present. Some of 
the human bodies were found disposed of in a very singular manner. Canoes 
were suspended from two or more trees about twelve feet from the ground, in 
which were the skeletons of two or three persons; others of a larger size were 
hauled up into the outskirts of the wood, which contain from four to seven 
skeletons covered over with.a broad plank. And in some of these broken bows and 
arrows were found, which at first gave rise to a conjecture, that these might have 
been warriors, who after being mortally wounded, had whilst their strength re- 
mained, hauled up their canoes for the purpose of expiring quietly within them. 
But on a further examination, this became improbable. * * * A few skeletons 
we saw so carefully deposited in the canoes were probably the chiefs, priests, or 
leaders of particular tribes.” 

WERE NOT BARBARIANS 


There have been numerous conflicting stories as to the moral character and 
ethics of the Indians of the Northwest, some of the early explorers claiming that 
they found them to be polygamus, head hunters, and even cannibals. The con- 
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census of these early journals and reports, however, testifies that the Indians of 
Puget Sound were decidedly not polygamus and were invariably horrified at the 
suggestion of cannibalism. As to the latter, Vancouver enjoyed, personally, a con- 
vincing demonstration of their abhorrence of the idea of eating human flesh. While 
in a small boat, cruising and exploring the upper Sound waters along the eastern 
shore, the explorer tells in his Journal of a party of friendly Indians joining them 
at dinner on shore, when one of the party had killed a deer and the meat had been 
cut and prepared as a venison pasty: “They sat down by us and ate of the bread 
and fish that we gave them without the least hesitation; but on being offered some 
of the venison, though they saw us eat it with great relish, they could not be induced 
to taste it. They received it from us with great disgust, and presented it around 
to the rest of their party, by whom it underwent a very strict examination. Their 
conduct on this occasion left no doubt in our minds that they believed it to be hu- 
man flesh, an impression which it was highly expedient should be done away. To 
satisfy them that it was the flesh of the deer, we pointed to the skins of the animal 
they had about them. In reply to this, they pointed to each other, and made signs 
that could not be misunderstood that it was the flesh of a human being, and threw 
it down in the dirt with gestures of great aversion and displeasure. At length, we 
happily convinced them of their mistake by showing them a haunch we had in the 
boat, by which means they were undeceived, and some of them ate of a remainder 
of the pie with a good appetite. This behavior, while in some measure, tending 
to substantiate their knowledge or suspicions that such barbarities have existed, led 
us to conclude that the character given of the natives of northwest America does 
not attach to every tribe. These people have been represented as having a custom 
inhumanly to devour the flesh of their conclave enemies, but also to keep certain 
servants, or rather slaves, of their own nation, for the sole purpose of making the 
principal part of the menu, to satisfy the unnatural savage gluttony of the chiefs 
of this country on their visits to each other. Were such barbarities practised 
once a month, as 1s stated, it would be natural to suppose these people, so inured, 
would not have shown the least aversion to eating flesh of any description. On the 
contrary it is not possible to conceive a greater degree of abhorrence than was 
manifested by these good people until their minds were made perfectly easy that 
it was not human flesh we offered them to eat.” 


SOUND INDIANS NOT WARLIKE 


The Puget Sound tribes of Indians were seldom at war with one another, but 
from time immemorial, according to the traditions of each tribe, they had been 
compelled, year after year, to battle against the northern tribes from Southeastern 
Alaska and the Queen Charlotte Islands. These were indeed warlike Indians; 
their canoes were much larger than those of the Sound tribes and the northern coast 
tribes in general seemed to have made armed raiding of Puget Sound villages more 
or less of an annual business. There was scarcely a tribe on Puget Sound whose 
legends did not include tales of great battles fought against the northern terror. In 
some instances, entire tribes had been wiped out, their warriors killed in battle 
for which they were unprepared because of the suddenness of these attacks; those 
captured in war, including women and children, carried back to the north as 
slaves. The Snohomish and Snoqualmie tribes, and, of course, the interior tribes 
such as the Sauk and the Skagits, suffered far less from these terrible expedi- 
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tions and invasions than did the tribes along the south shore of the Straits of 
Fuca, or the Samish, Swinomish, and Lummi tribes to the north. Indeed the 
Samish and Semiahmoo were practically annihilated, almost to the last family, 
by these raids, and all within a short time before white settlement began in this 
region. ‘The Indians living in the interior, such as those along the tide waters of 
the Skykomish, Snohomish, Skagit and Nooksack rivers were practically immune 
from these attacks, because the northern warriors knew better than to risk pene- 
trating into the interior, as the forest and river Indians were not only crafty woods- 
men but fierce and formidable warriors; at the same time, an expedition up the 
rivers would give the shore Indians time to organize and prepare for battle—a 
situation the Northern raiders always avoided as much as possible. 


KNOWLEDGE WAS LIMITED 


All students and writers seem to agree, however, that the aborigines of the 
Pacific Northwest represented a much lower stage of intellectual development than 
those of other regions of the continent. They were in fact in the stone and bas- 
ketry age at the time the white man came. They did not know anything about the 
value and uses of metals of any kind; they knew nothing about smelting, and their 
language had no word or words to indicate metals in general or any metal in 
particular. These were all revelations brought first by the white explorer and 
trader. Owing to the fact that nature provided here in season a wonderful and 
ample, an unfailing bounty of food and other material to gratify all the human 
wants of a primitive people, there was no incentive to break away from the simple 
habits and arts of the fathers and experiment with strange things with a view to 
progress. 

To this also must be attributed the Puget Sound Indian's uniform ignorance 
of the virtue of thrift, for throughout all past time he had been brought up to store, 
hoard or save food only from season to season, and this was usually limited to the 
drying or smoking of fish. He had much leisure, and he devoted it to social feast- 
ing and sport; he had and still retains a passion for gambling, and often risks all 
on a single game with a stoicism equaled only by the proverbial Chinaman. In the 
same way, the one great, predominant ambition of every Indian's life was to amass 
sufficient wealth to make one great “potlatch,”’ or festival of giving till all one pos- 
sesses is given away ; this brought high position, or social standing, to even the lowly 
member of the tribe. The most compelling dream and aspiration of any old-time 
Pacific Northwest Indian was to have amassed so much property eventually that 
when he gave it away at the big hiyu potlatch, his greatness in liberality would be 
the subject of talk in the tribe many moons afterward, and possibly to become 
traditional or legendary of the tribe. 


INDIANS FOND OF GIVING 


A born gambler and a very prince of giving, the idea of hoarding any kind of 
property for its own sake and for his own benefit is incomprehensible to our In- 
dians. He does not understand his white brother’s ambition to save, and the 
suggestion that he do likewise is actually obnoxious to him—the only reason his 
ancestors ever had for saving was to give all away as soon as there was enough 
to go around and make a showing. The hiyu potlatch was the crowning triumph 
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of Indian industry, and this curious characteristic is one of the noteworthy features 
of the cemetery at Nootka, Vancouver Island, where, over the grave of the great 
chief Maquinna is inscribed the proud statement that this famous warrior of the 
Nootkas and Cowitchans made potlatch six times !—that is, at six different potlatch 
festivals during his lifetime, the chief had given away all his possessions. This 
alone would have won him enduring recognition as a very great chief; it would 
have elevated the humblest warrior of the tribe to rank with chieftains, and would 
have preserved his fame in the lore and legends of the tribe for several generations. 


AGENT AIDS AGED 


This persistent trait in the Indian character affords one of the most difficult 
problems that even the present able and sympathetic Supt. Walter F. Dickens of the 
Tulalip Indian Agency is required to solve and administer; many of the Indians 
of all the many reservations and tribes now under his supervision, especially the 
older members of the tribes, are habitually improvident for the future; so that this 
year Superintendent Dickens has improvised a system of his own for taking care of 
the old people who are too feeble longer to make a living for themselves, on the Tu- 
lalip Reservation. As all the lands of the Tulalip Reservation, except only the 
agency and school reserve of 324.85 acres, have been allotted to the Indians in 
severalty, and mostly in the form of patents in fee, this characteristic is a matter of 
the gravest concern, although very few of the Indians have been awarded “‘certifi- 
cates of competency,” which entitle them to the privilege of handling all their own 
money. The area of the allotted lands on the reservation aggregates more than 
twenty-two thousand acres, two-thirds of which was covered with excellent com- 
mercial forest, and three-fourths of it is rich, well-drained and well-watered agricul- 
tural land. Much of this timber has been sold by the Indians to whom the Govern- 
ment allotted the lands, and few of the original allottees are still living, the proper- 
ties having been acquired by their heirs, or in many instances sold to white people. 
These timber and land sales, handled directly through the agency offices, represent 
a vast amount of money paid to the Indian allottees or their heirs, the disbursements 
at the Agency on this account amounting to many thousands of dollars monthly, 
and the timber sales from a single allotment amounting often to a small fortune. 

Referring to the hazardous nature of this situation, the late Dr. Charles Milton 
Buchanan, who spent twenty-five years of his life in serving the government with 
these Indians as physician, teacher and supervisor, illustrated the grave problem in 
his exhaustive report for 1914 in a manner worth quoting here, as follows: “The 
issue of patents in fee, or of certificates of competency, or the removal of restric- 
tions in other manners, are all matters of grave concern and uncertainty in their 
ultimate results. These were seen with tragic force in the cases of some of our 
nearest Indian neighbors, the Puyallups, where a large proportion of them have dis- 
posed of their valuable realty holdings for inadequate amounts (in many instances) 
and have squandered the proceeds. These are, in many cases, debauched, dissi- 
pated, landless, resourceless, homeless and hopeless vagabonds.’ One family ex- 
changed a valuable tract of land for a saloon in town; gave a ‘grand opening’ with 
free liquor for all, and in this manner used up the entire stock in trade while the 
sheriff took the fixtures to satisfy writs of attachment issued by the local courts. 
Within forty-eight hours the Indian family possessed no home, no land—not even 
the saloon! There was nothing but a headache and a dark-brown taste left to rep- 
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resent a property said to be worth $40,000! It is also a question whether any law 
existing at that time had been violated—the whole procedure seems to have satis- 
fied all the legal proprieties and requirements. Such conditions among our ‘more 
progressive’ Indian neighbors are so very appalling as to give us serious pause at 
Tulalip—may we not be headed down the self-same road? The brink of utter 
ruimation seems to have been so perilously near for a primitive people,—why ? 
* * * Jn the first place. he is a born gambler, and the element of chance 
appeals strongly to him-—sometimes even the desperate chance otf a forlorn hope has 
a fascination to him that safety can never supply. * * * He is racially im- 
provident, from our standpoint, and was racially trained so to be. The centuries 
of such heredity and environment back of him have torged for him a tempera- 
ment that cannot be uprooted or materially changed in a single generation. The 
hoarding of property for its own sake ts even abhorrent to him. This is the point 
of view from which the Puget Sound Indian naturally looks at all that we term 
‘prudence,’ ‘foresight. ‘frugality.’ ete. These are neither necessary nor tunda- 
mentally virtues to him. [f, by chance or by purpose. he does accumulate property, 
it is not for the sake of hoarding and keeping, but for the sake of hoarding and 
later giving, In one great orgy of giving * * * It is one of his dreams, one 
of his life ambitions, to be able to give at least one great spree of giving during his 
lifetime. I know of one instance where a man worked for years at daily manual 
labor, and his wife did the same, daily for years at the washing for neighboring 
white families. This old Indian couple was frugal and thrifty and saved most of 
the earnings. -\ few vears before death came to them they called their friends to- 
gether and distributed among those friends all of the savings of their lives of labor. 
It was its own justification to them, and it was undoubtedly a source of infinite sat- 
isfaction and enjoyment to the two old people. The same intense desire was in the 
veins of all, chieftain and clansman or tribesman * * * For such purposes 
a single individual or an entire fanuly might save (sometimes for a lifetime) in 
order to give away the hoardings, treely, at one great and grand potlatch designed to 
bring its giver such a reputation for prodigality, generosity and lavish giving that 
his name would never thereafter be forgotten as long as the mind of man could 
retain memory of the stupendous event or the tongue of man recount it. Almost 
any excuse, almost any domestic event was a sufficient occasion for giving a potlatch 
—such as birth, death, the naming: feats, the feats of adolescence, of menstrua- 
tion, puberty, virility, etc. Lacking these reasons, they have been known to dig 
up the dead and to re-inter the bodies or bones; or, in the days before earth inter- 
ment, they have changed, with feasting and giving, the place of sepulture from one 
site to another. Lacking even this reason, the consuming ambition of vanity was 
a sufficient reason: for by this process those of little standing, eminence, caste or 
family might climb socially, thus gaining all that he lacked formerly in social 
standing, and sometimes even achteving the eminence of an honorary chieftainship 
—sometimes even assuming the name of a former deceased chieftain. Jt was 
commonly expected that the widows of property owners would actually impoverish 
themselves and their families by lavish giving as an incident to the ceremonial 
mortuary custom. Not only would they give away everything, but many would do 
so yet if not actually restrained by fear or caution. The primitive instinct in this 
regard is almost if not quite as strong as ever. [Even yet every possible excuse is 
utilized to explain or cover any apparent extravagant gift-making at such times 
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* ¥* * This was further increased by the fact that they are a fisher folk living 
on the shores of a great inland ocean with more than two thousand miles of coast 
line. For this reason, the water rather than the land was their natural home. 
They lived on and near their beloved ‘Hwulch’ (Puget Sound or ‘salt water’) 
whose waters came to them ever bounty-laden. The daily tides brought daily 
contributions to daily larders. * * * Why should the ‘child of nature’ labor 
and toil when Nature was doing that for them? Under such conditions the pinch 
ot poverty could not hurt, nor the fear of starvation affright. \Vith these facts 
in mind it can be more easily understood why it is so very common to find an In- 
dian willing to sell his land, his home, the very roof over his head, and often, alas, 
squander the proceeds rapidly in a riot of unwise spending and giving and feasting 
* * * The present methods of administration of individual Indian moneys 
may be used, however, to put an effectual check upon much of this in the case of 
non-competents.” 
HAVE FEW INDUSTRIES 


In the same comprehensive and historical report, there 1s mention of the poverty 
of native industry or manufacture among the Puget Sound , Indians as represented 
by those on the Tulalip Reservation: “Aside from a small amount of basket making 
and a small amount of knitting of coarse: woolen: sacks, there, are few if any ‘tribal 
manufactures.’ A few canoes.aré made of the nativé western red cedar, but the 
market is small, uncertain, inactive and limited. These things are true because our 
Indians in their primitive condition were in a lower state of culture than most of 
the other Indians of the continent. When Vancouver sailed these waters in 1792, 
the Puget Sound Indians were yet in the stone and basketry age; they knew no 
metals. * * * They had not even reached the stage of culture, a degree or two 
above them, indicated by the development of the art of pottery manufacture. The 
Indians of this vicinity have never made pottery, lacework or bead work, nor 
have they, for years, made blankets. The blankets of their primitive days were 
crude, and were of three general classes, (1) feathers, chiefly of ducks, (2) bark, 
chiefly of the inner layers of the cedar tree hackled and woven, and (3) wool, or 
hair, chiefly the coarse hair of the mountain goat, now nearly extinct. Blankets 
have never been made commercially, and of late years have not been made at all. 
There were never such conditions, with regard to blankets, as among the Navajos. 
Some of the old Indians occasionally make mats of the leaves of the cat-tail 
rush, but these are for use, not for sale. * * * Some of the old women knit 
socks. To make a pair of these coarse woolen socks is no small piece of work. 
A woman must shear her sheep, wash the wool, card the wool, dye it, spin it into 
coarse yarn on the primitive, hand-made spinning wheel or the primitive distaff, 
and then from this yarn so laboriously made, she makes a pair of socks, coarse, 
hand-knit socks, in from one to two days of knitting. For such a pair of socks there 
is no regular market or demand; when she can dispose of them at all she must do so 
by taking not to exceed 25 cents in merchandise for a pair of the socks. * * * 
There are a few basket weavers, most of whom are poor workmen and turn out a 
more or less decadent product. I know of but three first class basket-weavers on 
Tulalip Reservation, and they do not average a dozen baskets made and sold, 
each, per year.”” A market for these superior socks has since been established at 
$1 a pair, which an expert Indian woman will knit in a day. 
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Uniformly, the Puget Sound Indians were highly imaginative, and in a like 
degree they were fanatically superstitious, with an all-powerful god for every im- 
portant purpose—that is, they believed in the existence of numerous supernatural 
beings or powers, which they called “Tamanamus,” or ““Tamanuous,” and whom they 
believed to be informed and guided by the tribal medicine men, or tamanamus men. 
Consequently the power and influence of these men was very great in tribal affairs, 
and over the minds of the people. The tamanamus man, by means of a fantastic 
system of frantic physical and vocal exercises was supposed to have the power to 
frighten and drive away the evil spirits represented by illness, fever, loss of 
strength, bad luck, etc., and at the same time he was credited with the power to 
command the good Tamanamus, who brought good luck, good health, and thwarted 
death. In case of sickness, the tamanamus man was always called in to save the 
life of the sufferer. He would proceed with indescribable antics, singing, shout- 
ing and mumbling curious incantations, over the body of the sufferer, going through 
the motions as of driving or tearing away the offending evil spirit, the patient in the 
meantime moaning and mumbling or singing continuously for hours, and even for 
days and nights until death or complete exhaustion intervened. After making 
sure of the evil and often disastrous effects of this practice, the Government adopted 
a rule classifying this practice as an “Indian offence,” punishable by imprisonment 
at the direction of the Indian Court trying any such case, and thus the practice was 
practically abolished, and even its continuance secretly was eventually discouraged 
almost to the point of entire eradication. But tamanamus was an ancient and uni- 
versally accepted custom and belief; it persisted in the hearts and minds and ima- 
gination of the people; even the powerful influence and fine example of the great 
and good Father Chirouse could not entirely displace that deep-rooted supersti- 
tion with the reasoning religion of Jesus Christ, particularly among the older people 
of the tribes. Although the practice of tamanamus was prohibited or forbidden by 
the rules of the reservation and the tamanamus men, when convicted on charges of 
exemplifying the tamanamus ordeals, were promptly punished by the Indian Court 
itself, the belief in and desire for tamanamus still persisted, and this condition re- 
sulted in many attempted evasions of the prohibition rule. The greatest and most 
far-reaching of the substitute tamanamus creations, and the most effective, adroit- 
ly and cunningly devised, is thought to be the so-called Indian Shaker Religion. 
This novel and sensational religious enterprise has never appealed strongly to the 
highly intelligent Indians of the Tulalip Reservation, who are predominantly and 
devoutly Catholic in their religious belief. Nevertheless, representatives of the 
Indian Shaker clan a few years ago succeeded in acquiring a piece of land situated 
between Marysville and Tulalip, and have built a Shaker “church” thereon, much to 
the displeasure and resentment of the intelligent Catholic and Protestant Indians 
mainly composing the citizenship of the reservation. 


INDIAN SHAKERS APPROACH PAGANISM 


Dr. Buchanan, in his 1914 official report, says: “There is a semi-religious, semi- 
medical (but at heart altogether pagan) Indian sect peculiar to the vicinage of Puget 
Sound ; the members of this sect are called ‘Shakers,’ and the name fitly describes 
them. They have no connection, affiliation, resemblance, relationship or conjunc- 
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tion whatsoever to or with those English and American followers, in the East, of 
Ann Lee, and variously termed ‘Shakers’ or ‘seceded Quakers’. Some claim has 
been made that the Indian Shaker and the white Shaker are the same, but this is 
absolutely false in every particular, * * * 

“In communities where other religious influences are dominant, however, Sha- 
kerism is usually a disturbing influence, as is the case occasionally at Tulalip. The 
Roman Catholic religion is the dominant faith of the Tulalip Reservation, and its 
followers repudiate and resent Shakerism, even objecting to its presence. The 
Shakers form a relatively small percentage of the Tulalip Reservation population.” 
The total Shaker Church membership of the seven Indian Shaker churches in 
Washington is at this time approximately three hundred. From the beginning. in 
1857, when Father Chirouse, one of the Oblate Fathers of the Catholic Church, 
arrived at Priest Point and established the original mission, the Catholics seem to 
have been the only sect devoted to the conversion and moral education of the In- 
dians of this locality, and the Puget Sound country. Beginning in 1921, Protes- 
tant missionary work has been in evidence, and at this time, of the nearly five 
hundred inhabitants of the Tulalip Reservation about a score are of the Protestant 
faith. 


HISTORY OF MUKILTEO TREATY 


Tulalip had already been chosen as the first white settlement in Snohomish 
County two years prior to the signing of the historic Point Elliott Treaty, Jan- 
uary 22, 1855, the treaty council ground being at a point on the shore about mid- 
way between the present city of Everett and Mukilteo. Territorial Governor Isaac 
Ingalls Stevens, who was also Indian commissioner for the new territory of Wash- 
ington, left the impress of his great ability in these treaties, as well as the breadth of 
his vision into the future. Of the ten great treaties which he prepared and nego- 
tiated, the Point Elliott Treaty was most important and unique. These ten treaties 
were strikingly similar, comprehending a common general plan, and embracing usu- 
ally fourteen articles or subdivisions. The Point Elliott Treaty is the only excep- 
tion, in that it contains fifteen articles, the additional article being Article III, 
which was obviously designed to provide for the general Indian school or college 
for all the Indian tribes affected in all the other treaties, the text of this Article 
being as follows: 

“Article III. There is also reserved from out the lands hereby ceded the amount 
of thirty-six sections, or one township of land, on the northwestern shore of Port 
Gardner, and north of the mouth of Snohomish River, including Tulalip Bay and 
the aforementioned Kwilt-seh-da Creek, for the purpose of establishing thereon 
an agricultural and industrial school, as hereinbefore mentioned and agreed, and 
with a view of ultimately drawing thereto and settling thereon all the Indians living 
west of the Cascade mountains in said territory; provided, however, that the Presi- 
dent may establish the central agency and general reservation at such other point 
as he may deem for the benefit of the Indians.” (The full text of this treaty 
will be found in another part of this volume. ) 


INDIAN SCHOOL PLEDGED 


All of the other Stevens treaties make particular mention and pledge of this 
school and general reservation, or “general agency for the district of Puget Sound.” 
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The Tulalip or Point Elliott Treaty is the only one designating and making specific 
provision for this general agency and school pledged and dedicated for the use of all 
the treaty tribes in Western Washington. This treaty pledged central school fa- 
cilities at Tulalip for an Indian school population averaging about one thousand In- 
dian children, but this pledge our Government has never yet fulfilled, and at this 
time the capacity of the boarding school, that is, for children from tribes other 
than those residing on the Tulalip Reservation, is given as 200 in Supt. W. F. Dick- 
ens’ current report for the fiscal year 1926, and this is the only school on the reser- 
vation. The school site itself now comprises 130.45 acres of ideal shore land, fac- 
ing the sheltered little Tulalip Bay at the south, and forming an area of campus 
and sub-campus area whose superb natural beauty has been admirably conserved 
and accentuated by Engineer Charles H. Baker, author of the landscape design 
of the Tulalip School grounds and campus arrangement, Adjoining it on the east 
is the Agency area proper, with the agency office building and the model farm. 
The Agency area comprises 194.40 acres, these two institutional reservations com- 
bined covering 324.85 acres. The Catholic Mission Church occupies a site 100 by 
150 feet in size, the church having the right of occupancy only so long as it is 
actively in use as a mission. All the remainder of the original Tulalip Reserva- 
tion, 22,165.60 acres surrounding and adjacent to the Agency and school reserve, 
has been allotted to individual Indians. The first allotments on the Tulalip Reser- 
vation were made in 1883, nearly four years prior to the General Allotment Act of 
February 8, 1887. On October 1, 1882, Edwin Eells became agent of the consoli- 
dated reservations of Nisqually, Skokomish and Tulalip, with headquarters at Tula- 
lip, and he inspired the surveys upon which the allotments were based in the fol- 
lowing year, in which the Tulalip Reservation again was separated from the Nis- 
qually and Skokomish connection and Mr. Eells became agent of the five up-Sound 
tribes, in July, 1883. " 


TULALIP CHOSEN BY TRIBES 


The chiefs and wise men of the Snohomish, Snoqualmie and allied tribes se- 
lected the Tulalip area as their reservation preference because of its well sheltered 
harbor and accessibility to the larger rivers and streams, and not with any idea of 
utilizing the lands for cultivation or the timber for sale. Among the treaties nego- 
tiated and concluded by Governor Stevens, the so-called Point Elliott or Mukilteo 
Treaty was by far the most potent and extensive, ceding a vast territory forever 
to the United States, the relinquished area embracing all the land in the state of 
Washington north of Tacoma, including the present sites of Seattle, Everett, Ana- 
cortes, Mount Vernon and Bellingham, and the counties of King, Snohomish, 
Island, Skagit, Whatcom, San Juan and a portion of Kitsap, an area now main- 
taining approximately two-thirds of the population of the entire state of Washing- 
ton. At the treaty council the Indian chiefs and subordinate chiefs and wise old 
men delegated certain of their number as spokesmen and signatories, and others as 
signatories only. Bonaparte was the head chief of the Snohomish Tribe; his In- 
dian name was Wah-daw-pah; his principal sub-chief was Steh-shail, who was an 
uncle of William Shelton, chief of police and totem maker of the Tulalip Reserva- 
tion. The full text of the Point Elliott Treaty appears elsewhere in this volume, 
together with the names of the principal chiefs who signed for their own and 
allied tribes, but it should be understood that these selected chiefs were really 
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rulers of all the tribes for whom they signed. Chiefs Bonaparte (or Napoleon) 
and Steh-shail of the Snohomish Tribe, for instance, were heartily and enthusias- 
tically friendly to the whites and in favor of the treaty proposition laid down by 
Governor Stevens, as was Chief Patkanim of the Snoqualmie, who was recognized 
as a gifted orator and for that reason was chosen by Bonaparte and Steh-shail to act 
and speak for the Snohomish and related tribes and bands. These three chiefs, 
like Chow-its-hoot of the Lummi Tribe and Seattle, who spoke and signed for 
the Duwaumish and Suquamish tribes, had always welcomed and been friendly and 
helpful to the white explorers and first settlers. In this region of northern Puget 
Sound, only the Upper Skagit and the Upper Nooksack Indians seemed to be to 
a more or less extent suspicious of the designs of Stevens, and the latter at least 
were largely opposed to the treaty, although they delegated Chief Chow-its-hoot 
to sign for them, as did the Samish Indians. Chief Goliah of the Skagit Tribe 
was a powerful and influential leader, and was able to persuade his people finally 
to join in the treaty. The Snohomish Tribe at that time controlled both the Still- 
aguamish and Snohomish rivers, the latter to the forks of the Skykomish and Sno- 
qualmie.’ The Snoqualmie Tribe held the country from the forks of the Snoqual- 
mie eastward to the Cascades, including the entire Snoqualmie Watershed, their 
north line extending thence west to a point near the present town of Edmonds. 
After the signing of the treaty these chiefs returned to their people and enlight- 
ened them as to its provisions, exhorting them to abide by what had been accom- 
plished. Chief Bonaparte and Chief Steh-shail also favored adopting the dress 
and some of the more desirable customs of the white people. Chief Steh-shail, in- 
deed, appears to have been most favorably impressed with the idea of applying 
the occasion of the treaty directly toward the improvement of his people along 
the lines of civil progress. He became a real crusader to that end, according to 
old Indians still living, and his nephew, William Shelton, treasures a tintype picture 
of the historic young chief, showing him in an erect attitude, a fine looking, rather 
slender young man, his strong, expressive face confirming the stories of his bright 
mind, and bearing over his left shoulder a neat specimen of the American flag of 
the period, the banner showing the original thirteen stars. It is probable that this 
picture was taken within a few years after the signing of the treaty; Mr. Shelton 
has had a life-sized bromide enlargement made from the tintype, and this will 
doubtless be preserved in some representative historical collection of Snohomish 
County’s pioneer history. 


DELAYED TREATIES CAUSE OF WAR 


The principal chiefs and delegated signatories who signed the Point Elliott 
Treaty, January 22, 1855, included Chief Sealth (Seattle) for the Dwamish, Su- 
quamish and allied tribes; Chief Pat-ka-nam for the Snoqualmie, Snohomish and 
allied tribes and bands; Chief Chow-its-hoot for the Lummi, Samish, Nooksack 
and other tribes or bands; Chief Goliah for the Skagit, Swinomish and related 
tribes. It is a sad commentary upon the carelessness of our Government that ful- 
fillment of the provisions of this treaty was so long delayed; this is the more 
regrettable in the case of such simple folk as these friendly Indians, who freely 
gave so much in return for the bare promises contained in the covenant. More 
than four years elapsed before the treaty, with all the other Stevens treaties, was 
confirmed and ratified by the United States Senate, April 11, 1859. Meantime a 
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great Indian uprising had taken place in the affected territory, and had been sup- 
pressed with difficulty and with much needless loss to both Indians and white 
settlers. The delay in ratifying the treaties may be set down to two primary 
causes: First, the opposition to the treaties interposed by Jefferson Davis, sec- 
retary of war, who never forgave Stevens for choosing and surveying a northern 
route for the projected national trans-continental railroad, surveyed in 1853, instead 
of a southern route favored by Davis; second, opposition to the Stevens treaties 
in official communications by Major General Wool, commander of the Department 
of the Pacific, U. S. A., which seemed to be mostly a narrow enmity to Stevens 
personally and which served to have the regulars and volunteers operating largely 
at cross purposes throughout the Indian war of 1855-1856. After the war the 
treaties lay untouched in the Senate archives, and eventually Governor Stevens 
went to the people of his territory, was elected a territorial delegate and went to 
Washington determined to have those treaties exhumed and confirmed, and with 
such good effect that they were all recalled for consideration and ail confirmed on 
the same day, April 11, 1859. Under the provisions of the Point Elliott Treaty 
the Government school for the Indians of the Puget Sound district was to be 
established and placed in operation the year following ratification of the treaty; 
in 1869, however, the Government began paying tuition for the Indians at the 
Mission school, continuing until 1901. The Catholic Mission School having closed 
finally on July 1 of 1901, the Government took over the Mission school buildings 
and opened the first Government school therein. These Mission school buildings 
were destroyed by fire in the following year, so that the Government had to make 
preparations to supply a really representative school building. The old Mission 
school site was across the bay from the present school site and campus, the latter 
being far superior for the purpose in the matter of natural drainage as well as 
natural beauty and adaptability. The new building was finally ready late in 1904, 
and the first school opened therein on January 23, 1905, just a half century and 
one day after the signing of the Point Elliott Treaty. 


FATHER CHIROUSE 


Rev. Father E. C. Chirouse, one of the most noted and revered of the Cath- 
olic French missionary order of the Oblates of Mary the Immaculate, well earned 
all the memorials and tributes that have been showered upon his memory by his- 
torians and the people for his great civilizing and Christianizing work among 
the Indians of Puget Sound during a half century of pioneer missionary effort that 
included the arts of civilized industry, especially agriculture and horticulture, as 
well as instruction in the rudiments of the white men’s languages and a knowledge 
of the Chinook jargon. Father Chirouse had been stationed at the mission of 
St. Rose in the Yakima Valley from 1847 until late in 1855, when the mission 
was abandoned because the Yakima Indians were then on the warpath against the 
whites. He was the first priest ordained for the Diocese of Walla Walla. In 
September, 1857, Father Chirouse came to Tulalip and decided to establish a 
mission at a point between Priest Point and Quilceda Creek, on the banks of 
Ebey Slough, where he built a small log church, the following year removing out 
nearer to Priest Point proper (now a popular summer home: resort), where a 
more commodious building was erected for purposes of worship as well as resi- 
dence, on what later was the Charles Hillaire allotment. Father Durieu worked 
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with Chirouse during the first year, but most of the time Father Chirouse was 
alone in the work. He began at once to teach school in the little building, his 
first school having an attendance of six Indian boys and five girls. A considerable 
little garden tract was cleared and cultivated and an orchard planted, in 1858, 
whose bearing apple trees for many years remained as witnesses of this early 
missionary enterprise. By 1860 Priest Point had a settlement of about 200 In- 
dians, and the mission school, still taught by the devoted Father Chirouse, numbered 
fifteen regular pupils. In 1863 the school was removed to the inner shore of 
Tulalip Bay, where it remained until destroyed by fire March 29, 1902, together 
with the new mission church building erected in 1867-1885. In 1868 he was 
joined by Sisters of Charity of the House of Providence, Montreal, who came 
to provide for the girls’ instruction and care corresponding with that which the 
good father had been providing especially for boys, and in the following year, 
1869, the Federal Government entered into contract with the combined school for 
the maintenance and instruction of a certain number of Indian pupils at a fixed 
price per capita per month, thus making the Tulalip Mission School the first 
Government contract school in the history of the United States. Up to this time 
the mission school had been maintained entirely through the personal efforts of 
Fathers Chirouse and Durieu and the Sisters of Charity, by soliciting contribu- 
tions and having the school boys give public entertainments 1n more populous 
Puget Sound settlements. Aiter the destruction of the church in 1902, the present 
church building was erected, and the bell of the old church stands mounted at its 
gate. The Tulalip Mission School remained a Government contract school until 
1901, and was known throughout it useful existence as the Mission of St. Anne. 


AGENCY ESTABLISHED, 1860 


Father Chirouse himself was the first Tulalip reservation Indian agent, the 
agency being established late in 1860 by Territorial Indian Agent Michael T. Sim- 
mons, who took formal possession in 1860, and the first agency report was dated 
1861. Colonel Simmons first came to Tulalip to confer with the Indians and dis- 
tributed many gifts of government supplies to them.’ The first general issue of 
treaty goods, however, was made at Tulalip in September, 1861, at which time 
approximately 2,300 Indians from all parts of the Puget Sound country north of 
Tacoma were encamped at Tulalip Bay. During the first ten years after the estab- 
lishment of the agency, the agents were civilians, after which there were nearly 
two years of military occupation and administration. This was followed by an- 
other period of civilian agents, including John Moore, Major Mallett, Doctor 
Marion, C. C. Thornton and Hon. Edward Mills of Everett, the latter being the 
last of the United States Indian agents in charge of the Tulalip agency and reser- 
vation, retiring at the close of the fiscal year, June 30, 1901, and being succeeded 
by the deservedly distinguished Dr. Charles M. Buchanan, first to hold the post- 
tion of superintendent of the agency, dating from July 1, 1901. The year 1878 
was a noteworthy one for the Tulalip Reservation, for in February of that year 
Major Mallett was succeeded as Indian agent for the Tulalip agency reservation 
by the able but dictatorial Dr. Marion, a prominent citizen of Maryland, who had 
served as a surgeon in the United States army during the Civil war and carried 
some notions of military ethics into his civil regulations, at one time protesting 
with much display of authority when Sheriff William Whitfheld entered the reser- 
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vation to officially inspect a projected county highway. However, Dr. Marion 
served as agent for several years, leaving many evidences of his ability and sincere 
devotion to the service. 


DEPARTURE OF FATHER CHIROUSE 


Late in the same year, 1878, the Indians lost their real “white father,’ when 
Rev. Father E. C. Chirouse finally bid them an affectionate farewell and departed 
for other fields of service among the tribes of British Columbia, where his uplifting 
and ennobling labor was continued to the end of his long and inspiring career 
among the children of the wilderness. He was succeeded by Rev. Father J. B. 
Boulet, cultured, able and kindly. 

Complete new equipment for the Mission school, which had been taken over 
by the Government at the same time, was installed by Buchanan, and the first 
Government school opened December 17, 1901, but the buildings were destroyed 
the following March 29. Dr. Buchanan remained in charge as superintendent 
of the Tulalip agency up to the time of his death in Seattle, January 18, 1920. He 
was succeeded by C. L. Ellis as supervisor, who served for a few weeks, and was 
relieved by Walter F. Dickens as special supervisor, April 1, 1920. The extent of 
the Tulalip agency was then greatly augmented, more than doubled, in fact, absorb- 
ing all the work and control of Cushman agency. This placed all the tribes of 
Western Washington under the control of the Tulalip agency, and on October 1, 
1920, W. F. Dickens was placed in charge as superintendent of the consolidated 
agency, which includes within its jurisdiction the Makah, Quillayute, Clallam, Quin- 
ault, Puyallup, Muckleshoot, Suquamish, Duwaumish, Snoqualmie, Snohomish, 
Samish, Skagit, Lummi, Nooksack, Swinomish and other tribes and bands. 


SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


Although not at all ample for all requirements to serve all the children now 
under the jurisdiction of the Tulalip agency, the Tulalip school campus presents a 
quite impressive and attractive appearance in the matter of handsome frame build- 
ings. The two-story school building stands at the extreme southwest side of the 
campus. Next upon a gentle slope to a little higher level northeastward is the 
boys’ dormitory, a fine two-story building with basement, erected in 1908 and 
named the S. H. Piles Dormitory, in honor of Senator Piles. It has accommoda- 
tions for 100 boys, and is a complete community within itself, with community 
bedrooms and mess Just like military barracks, the boys being required to keep up 
their quarters subject to regular inspection and discipline. The girls’ dormitory 
is a corresponding building, similarly planned and with like capacity and arrange- 
ment. All the utilities such as water, light, laundry, bakery and creamery are in 
operation on the grounds, mostly in buildings specially constructed for the pur- 
pose. The domestic science department at the girls’ quarters is all that could be 
desired in quality, although it is small. The agency bakery in the basement of the 
agency clubhouse has lately been equipped with an electric mixer and other im- 
proved devices. An entire building is devoted to the machine shop, where the 
boys are taught all sorts of useful mechanics, especially automobile and engineering 
workmanship; this shop is fairly well equipped, and is capable of turning out 
lathe work and reaming. The agency hospital is a model in its way and has two 
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wards, one for the boys and one for the girls, with Dr. lee H. Curran in charge, 
and Ella M. Curran as nurse. The old mill site has: been converted into a power 
house location, and the water from Tulalip Creek conserved by a concrete dam 
close to its mouth and diverted to the power house through a metal flume, supplies 
all the electric power and light required for the entire establishment. The thirty- 
five officials and employes, with the number of years of their respective service 
at the Tulalip agency, up to September, 1926, are as follows: Walter F. Dick- 
ens, superintendent, six years; ee H. Curran, physician, five years; David H. 
Garcia, disciplinarian, five; Nannie J. Hunter, girls’ matron, one; Edith Han- 
cock, boys’ matron, eight; Ella M. Curran, nurse, five; Carrie McDougall, seam- 
stress, five; Miguella Brittian, laundress, fourteen; Margaret E. Waterbury, baker, 
seven; Clarence McArthur, school farmer, four; Edwin Edsall, shoe and harness 
maker, two; Charles E. Grey, engineer, fifteen; Frank Bartlett, dairyman, one; 
Lucal C. Neal, chief clerk, one; Edwin King, carpenter, six; Joseph Schlageter, 
agency farmer, eleven; Ray Quast, timber clerk, three; Oliver W. Johnston, forest 
ranger, six; Marion I. Johnston, principal teacher, six; Miss Hurlbert, teacher, 
fourteen; Mrs. Baine, seven; Miss Murray, one; Mrs. Schlageter, two; Misses 
Stokesberry and Banger (new), teachers; Elizabeth M. Johnson, assistant matron, 
four; George Baine, bandmaster, eight; Archie N. Taylor, day school teacher, 
sixteen; Alex McDougall, clerk, five; Bertha E. Dickens, financial clerk, six; 
William McCluskey, farmer (Swinomish), thirty-two; Charles Reynolds, farmer, 
thirty; William Shelton, chief of police, thirty; Arvella E. Shelton, clerk, seven; 
Claus E. Andreas, forest guard, five. Three police officers also serve under Chief 
Shelton. 
BUCHANAN MEMORIAL 


Beside the cement walk near the entrance to the hospital appears a unique and 
affecting memorial to the devoted service of the late Dr. Charles Milton Buchanan, 
the tribute of the Indians themselves. It is a large, oval, white granite boulder 
into the upturned face of which has been sunk a large bronze plate, about 15 by 
24 inches in size, on which has been cast in raised lettering this message of appre- 
clative remembrance: 


“In Memory of Doctor Charles M. Buchanan 


“Who gave twenty-five years—1894-1920—of faithful, conscientious service as 
Physician, School Superintendent, Acting Agent and Friend to the Indians of 
Tulalip Agency Washington. Born at Alexandria, Va., October 11, 1868. Died, 
Seattle, Wash., January 18, 1920. 

“Dedicated by Indian Friends as a loving tribute to his memory and service.” 


PRESENT CONDITIONS 


The Tulalip Reservation Indians, although representing seven or more tribal 
relations, are noteworthy for their quite general intelligence and their adapta- 
bility and readiness to learn. Even the older people speak fairly good English, 
and few of them have to resort to Chinook jargon. A considerable proportion of 
them are industrious and capable farmers, dairymen and poultrymen, and thanks 
to the excellent model dairies and poultry departments at the Agency, they are 
following approved methods. According to Superintendent Dickens’ report for 
the year 1926, the individual properties of the agency Indians on the Tulalip Res- 
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ervation represent total valuations aggregating $1,536,160, of which $1,250,000 
is for lands exclusive of timber, $15,500 for timber; $476,458.75 is cash funds 
in banks and in the hands of superintendents, $125,000 is the value of homes, fur- 
niture, barns, etc.; $120,000 is the value of implements, wagons, etc., and the 
livestock, poultry, etc., is given a valuation of $25,000. The cash referred to 
covers all funds on deposit at the Agency for all Indians under this jurisdiction, 
but about half of it is money belonging to Indians of the Tulalip Reservation. The 
population of the agency at this time is given as 493— 236 males and 257 females; 
267 adults and 226 minors; 250 full bloods and 243 mixed bloods, of which 230 
are half-breeds. Under the guidance of Superintendent Dickens, much of the good 
agricultural land of the reservation is now being cleared for cultivation, about 
thirty acres having been added last year to the productive area, of which fifteen 
acres was on the Agency reserve itself. The Tulalip Indian farmers are quite up 
to the average of small farming communities in the Northwest; they are nearly 
all living in neat frame cottages, some have complete dairy equipment, with large 
painted barns and outhouses, and many of them have automobiles and consequently 
take an interest in maintaining passable highways. The agency is reached over 
a good gravel road of seven miles from Marysville, though the poorest and largest 
portion of this main highway is within the boundaries of the reservation and is 
subject to the inadequate support afforded it by the Government. The Tulalip 
Indians are uniformly peaceable, obliging, good-natured, and have always been 
practically self-supporting. The Indians are as a whole classed as comparatively 
wealthy, a large part of their wealth coming from the sale of hundreds of mil- 
lions of feet of merchantable timber upon reservation allotted lands, and as a 
result up to $30,000 a month in cash is disbursed to them or deposited and con- 
served for them at the Agency office. Two logging camps, employing about 120 
men, are operating in this timbered area. Peterson & Son operate a daily auto- 
mobile stage between Marysville and the Agency, making four round trips daily, 
and there is also a daily mail delivery by stage at the Tulalip Agency postoffice. 
The population of Tulalip Reservation has remained around 500 throughout its 
existence ; forty years ago, in 1885, Agent Buckley reported the estimated Agency 
population, including Tulalip, Swinomish, Lummi, Port Madison, Muckleshoot 
and the other agency reservations as 11,000, and that of Tulalip 485, as against 
Superintendent Dickens’ current census of 493. 


ALWAYS FRIENDLY TO WHITES 


The chiefs and leading men of the Snohomish and Snoqualmie tribes having 
always been friendly to the white settlers, there has never been a clash of any 
kind with them; after the signing of the Stevens Treaty they always considered 
themselves bond brothers, and lived up to the letter and spirit of that interpreta- 
tion. The only serious disagreement with the Indians of this locality was with 
the Sauk Indians, who resisted Government surveyors in that district in 1881, 
driving them out, and when townships 31 and 32 in the Sauk Valley were to be 
surveyed, in 1894, they protested strongly, claiming that they were driven off 
their prairie in violation of the treaty and forced upon an island in the river; 
they claimed treaty title to all the lands lying between the Suiattle and the Portage. 
However, this difficulty was also finally settled to the satisfaction of the leading 
men of this spirited band or tribe, and many of them are now living on the Tula- 
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lip Reservation. The World war in 1917-18 served to bring out the real senti- 
ments and thought of the Tulalip Indians, not only in their young men actually 
rallying to the colors, but in the tremendous enthusiasm with which the people 
at home on the reservation came forward with actual cash evidences of their 
active loyalty and devotion to the American cause. 


INDIANS LOYAL TO FLAG 


In all this home war activity among the Indians of the Tulalip Reservation, 
William Shelton, totem maker and chief of police of the reservation, was the out- 
standing leader, and of him and his work during the period of the war William 
H. Mason, in his remarkably thorough and commendable war history, “Sno- 
homish County In the War,” says: “William Shelton, Tulalip, one of the full- 
blood Tulalip Indians, was an active war leader of the Tulalip Indian Agency. 
He was chairman of the Red Cross drives, chairman of all the Liberty Loan drives, 
chairman of the United War Work drive, and was also a Four-Minute Man. He 
spoke at Everett and Marysville, in addition to the various places at which he 
appeared in the Tulalip district. Under his leadership, Tulalip over-subscribed its 
quota in the Victory Loan twenty-five times, raising $76,650, its quota being 
$3,000. This exceeded the entire quota of the Marysville district, of which Tulalip 
was a part. In recognition for the work done by Mr. Shelton in this drive, the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs awarded him a German helmet. The Tulalip Indians 
did their full share of war work. Their Red Cross work and patriotism shown 
in all financial drives stand out prominently in the work done by the Marysville 
district. Charles M. Buchanan, superintendent of the Agency, was an inspiration 
to those under him throughout the war, and much of the splendid work accom- 
plished can be attributed to his encouragement.” 


INDIAN ROLL OF HONOR 


Nine young men of the Tulalip Reservation served the country with honor and 
ability during the World war, and of these two gave their lives to the cause on 
the battlefields of France. James Elson, age twenty-two years and two months, 
born at Holmes Harbor, Whidbey Island, and Alphonsus Bob, who was born on 
the reservation in 1889, both dying of exposure and illness due to hard service. 
Elson was a valuable first-class private of Company F, Thirtieth Infantry during 
the American Army offensive in Northern France, and was so skillful that he 
was the acting guide for detachments of his company in No Man’s Land, guided 
many patrols through hazardous country, suffered much consequent exposure, and 
as a result was taken with fever and died on December 11, 1918, of pneumonia. 
He was the son of Katherine Se-Se, and upon his death she received a long letter 
of explanation and appreciation from his commander, Lieut. Robert W. Wythes, 
Thirtieth Infantry. Alphonsus Bob, the son of George and Mary Bob of Tulalip, 
went overseas as a private in Company D, Three Hundred and Sixty-first Infantry, 
Ninety-first Division, within two months after being mustered into service at Camp 
Lewis, and died in service there September 27, 1918. Three days after receiving 
news of her son’s death in France, the mother, Mary Bob, died at her home, 
October 15, 1918. Alphonsus Bob had been a capable student at the Tulalip 
school and had later been employed as night watchman there. 
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A son and two nephews of Chief of Police William Shelton of the reservation 
had their names on the roll of honor. Robert E. Shelton, the son, born at Tulalip 
May 14, 1891, who was graduated from the Marysville High School May 24, 1917, 
was mustered into the army service at Camp Lewis September 20, 1917, was with 
the Three Hundred and Sixty-first Infantry for a time, but was transferred to 
the Forty-Fourth Spruce Squadron, with which he served until mustered out at 
Fort Vancouver, December 28, 1918. Corp. Clarence Shelton, son of Charles and 
Elizabeth Shelton, born at Tulalip January 24, 1894, entered the service at Camp 
Lewis September 19, 1917, and after serving with the Headquarters Company of 
the Three Hundred and Sixty-first Infantry for a time, was transferred to the 
Seventy-seventh Spruce Squadron; he was promoted to corporal December 12, 
1918, and was mustered out at Vancouver Barracks December 24, 1918. Corporal 
Aloysius Shelton, native of Tulalip, son of Elizabeth Shelton, entered the service 
at Camp Lewis June 25, 1918. He served with the One Hundred and Eighteenth 
Spruce Squadron near Joyce, west of Port Angeles, earned the rank of corporal, 
and was discharged at Vancouver Barracks January 6, 1919. | 

Edward Williams, son of John Williams of Marysville, holds the honor of 
having been the first Tulalip Reservation Indian to enter the service. He served 
in France with Company E, Three Hundred and Sixty-first Infantry, was one 
of the sharpshooters of the Ninety-first Division, was wounded in action in the 
Meuse-Argonne offensive, September 30, 1918, but returned to active duty from 
the hospital, January 24, 1919. 

Louis Thomas, son of James Thomas of Tulalip, served during the war as 
a private in the A. S. A. P. 

Levi Lamont was the only Tulalip Indian who served with the Twentieth 
Engineers in France. While he was overseas, his wife, Lily, blessed their union 
with a war baby, a son, born March 16, 1918. 


WHITE VERSUS RED OUTRAGES 


Once they were convinced by the good Father Chirouse that it were better 
to bury their dead with appropriate ceremonies as do the white people, the Indians 
soon gave up their ancient custom of placing the dead in their canoes and raising 
them up in convenient trees, so that dogs or other rapacious animals might not 
despoil or disturb the corpses; it was the custom to place with the dead in the 
canoe the deceased’s personal effects, such as weapons, utensils, blankets, etc., 
puncturing the kettles, usually of copper, slitting the blankets and breaking the 
bows or arrows or spears, aS a precaution against theft. Chirouse, however, estab- 
lished a regular cemetery, and the Indians manifested much respect for and pride 
in it and its appearance, surrounding it with an attractive fence and giving the 
area much attention. Within the last few years many of the Indian graves at 
old Mission Point have been dug up by white marauders and curio hunters, seek- 
ing relics, and even old coins which have been found there since the point has been 
purchased by five white men, according to Stanley Peterson, who purchased one 
of the small waterfront tracts; naturally this sort of vandalism is resented by the 
Indians, and is certainly disgraceful to thoughtful white people. Indian grave 
robbing is not new, however, not of the jazz age. Early in 1893 John Bliney, a 
respectable Indian living on a ranch above Arlington made an effort to have the 
authorities find and punish one of these predatory vandals who had dug up the 
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grave of his son, presumably in search of plunder; but the vandal was not appre- 
hended. Early in the winter of 1897 some miscreant white man set fire to and 
burned the Snohomish River fishing camp of old Charlie Kanim, said to have 
been a brother of the treaty chief of the Snoqualmies, a kindly old man who had 
always befriended the whites when they most needed it during the ’50s, and who 
then had to remove to Snohomish to support his orphaned grandchildren in his 
old age. Such disreputable offences serve to make the unwavering friendship of 
our Indians in general all the more wonderful, and their abiding faith in our good 
intentions almost incomprehensible. 


OLD CHIEFS ARE GONE 


The sturdy old chiefs of the treaty days are long since gone over to their 
fathers beyond the mystic veil, and since their departure there have been other 
deaths of distinguished natives who have been laid to rest in the hallowed earth of 
our Indian cemeteries. One of the most noteworthy obsequies of the time was the 
funeral of the great Clallam chieftain, known to the whites as Duke of York, 
who died at his Chimakum home near Port Townsend in June, 1888, at the age 
of seventy-two, and was accorded an imposing funeral tribute by the Indians 
and whites of the Puget Sound country, including Masonic honors, while all flags 
were half-masted in his honor. He was designated chief of the Clallams by 
Governor Stevens at the time of the treaty councils in 1855. It was the Duke of 
York who, at the critical council of Puget Sound chiefs on the banks of the Sno- 
homish in 1854, for the consideration of the proposal of the Yakima and Klick- 
itat chiefs of a war of extermination against the whites, stood firmly and powertully 
in opposition to the project, and succeeded in persuading the majority of the 
Western Washington chiefs to maintain their friendship with the white people 
among them. He was credited with averting open and combined hostilities, and 
with actually saving the almost defenseless white settlements from extermination. 
There have been periodic proposals to erect a suitable monument to his memory, 
but as yet none has materialized. 

On New Year’s Day, 1891, Pilchuck Charlie, one of the genial and familiar 
figures of pioneer days around Snohomish River districts, lay down beside the 
road a few miles north of Snohomish and passed over the great divide, his aged 
body being found cold in death the following day. Nearly two years later, Old 
Doctor died suddenly in his cabin on the river bank near Snohomish, October 7, 
1893. He was thought to be 110 years old and was a “landmark” of the Sno- 
homish locality, an unusually intelligent old man, profoundly friendly to the white 
settlers, and recognized as a wise man among his people, who paid their last 
respects at his funeral with much ceremony and apparent grief. 

Tyee Peter, the last of the old tribal chiefs of the Snohomish tribe, died at his 
home on the Tulalip Reservation in April, 1897, and was buried with the honors 
due a chief. July 4, 1885, he had been married to Mary Elizabeth, in the court 
room of Judge Van Bowen in Snohomish. For a number of years he had been 
acting as official interpreter in the United States District Court, Seattle, and was 
imbued with the idea of bringing his people up to the white people’s ways and 
standard of living. In May, 1901, sub-Chief David Te Use of the Tulalip Reser- 
vation was shot and killed from ambush, the result of a tribal feud, but no one 
was punished for the crime. In fact, it was then declared that no murderer had 
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ever been convicted in the Indian court,at Tulalip. In May, 1906, five years later, 
Mowitch (Deer) Sam, a Tulalip Indian famed for his oratory, died, and was 
buried in the Tulalip cemetery, which the Indians had just completed, fencing 
and otherwise improving it. Sam was of an aggressive type; always carried a gun 
when he went to Marysville on a trip. He was credited with having prevented 
the Indians from ceding land lying between Quilceda Creek and Priest Point, 
and wielded much influence. Bob Nanim, only surviving son of the great Sno- 
qualmie chief, Patkanim, died at the reservation February 18, 1908, and rests in 
the Tulalip cemetery. Mrs. Hillaire, a daughter of the famous chief, resides in 
a handsome cottage at the outskirts of Marysville near Quilceda Creek, on the 
Marysville-Tulalip Highway. Susie Kanim, surviving sister of the great chief, 
is the wife of a white man, living on a farm a mile north of Tulalip Agency. 


CHIEF SCHIAM KIN 


The foremost Indian on the Tulalip Reservation today is Chief Schiamkin, 
whose English name is Charley Jules. This venerable man is more than eighty 
years of age, but is hale and hearty and as full of vigor as many of half his years. 
His comfortable home is filled with many evidences of culture and refinement. He 
loves flowers and all the things of nature and his garden is a thing of beauty. He 
carries the respect and esteem of every member of his tribe and in tribal matters 
he is still the head of the clan. He was officially recognized as Head Chief of the 
Snohomish Tribe, on December 1, 1863; this document reading as follows: 


Proclamation or Certification recognizing Charley Jules, Indian name Schiam- 
kin, as Head Chief of Snohomish Tribe, Dec. 1, 1883. 

TO ALL PERSONS WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 

Whereas, Schiamkin, otherwise called Charley Jules, an Indian of the Sno- 
homish Tribe, living in the Territory of Washington, has been this day recognized 
as Head Chief of same; now, therefore, this paper is given to him that he may 
be known and treated accordingly. 

The said Chief is responsible for the good behavior of his people, and is re- 
quired to inform the Superintendent of Indian Affairs, or the Agent, of all of- 
fences committed by the Indians against citizens of the Territory, and to deliver 
upon demand all persons accused thereof. In so doing he is to be assisted by the 
Sub-Chiefs, and will be supported by the Agent and Superintendent. 

He is also, on behalf of his people, to make complaint of injuries done by citi- 
zens or others against them, and particularly of the sale of liquor to Indians. In 
this the faith of the Government is pledged to sustain him and do them justice. 

Should the said Chief fail to perform his duty honestly, the Superintendent 
will remove him and make another Chief. 

In witness whereof, I have hereto set my hand and seal this Ist day of Decem- 
ber, 1883. 

Issued by (signed) PATRICK BUCKLEY, Agent. 


RUINS OF OLD MISSION 


The old Mission Road intersects the main highway about a mile east from the 
‘Agency, and less than a quarter of a mile up the Mission Road one arrives at the 
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neglected but romantic and beautiful site of the old Mission establishment, its 
cleared, grass-carpeted lands gently sloping toward the quiet shore at the head of 
Tulalip Bay, the entire area fronting the highway on the west. Along the old 
Mission fence beside the road stands a straight row of seven patriarch maple 
trees, said to have been planted by the loving hands of old Father Chirouse him- 
self; in their silent, living grandeur these splendid old trees form a singularly in- 
spiring and impressive spectacle, mute and majestic witnesses of the birth of civi- 
lization in this enchanting region. Behind these sentinel trees, down close to the 
water’s edge, are the open spaces and the old apple orchards of Chirouse, most of 
the ancient, uncared-for trees still bountifully laden with rosy red small apples or 
large yellow ones (September, 1926). The Mission School and Church estab- 
lishment, destroyed by fire in 1902 and most of what remained later torn down 
and removed, included the boys’ school and dormitory building northwestward 
of the patriarch maples; the girls’ school and dormitory was at the extreme south 
edge of the area, and between the two school structures was the modest home of 
Reverend Father Chirouse and later of Rev. Father J. B. Boulet, while nearer to 
the road the Mission Church formed the central feature of the pioneer group. 
Of all the old Mission structures, only the old two-story store building and root 
house remains, although it is rapidly crumbling and at this time its western gable 
end has sunk down, so that the rude little frame structure seems to be kneeling in 
final benediction toward the setting sun and the vanished churchyard and school- 
yards of yore. 

A few rods farther up and on the east side of the road is the neatly fenced 
Mission Beach Cemetery, entered through an ornamental iron gate. It is a large 
square area and is the common burial ground of Tulalip Reservation. There are 
many handsome stone monuments, mostly of white marble and granite, and the 
tribal sanctuary of the dead compares favorably with any of the white folks’ hal- 
lowed ground in communities of like population. 


PATKANIM MEMORIAL 


Near the center of the area stands the noble granite monument erected to the 
memory of Chief Patkanim of the Snoqualmie Tribe in 1922 under the inspi- 
ration of the Washington State Historical Society, Prof. Edmund S. Meany of the 
University of Washington personally fathering the project and selecting with 
William Shelton the location for the monument, though the Tulalip Indians them- 
selves were the chief contributors toward the cost, Little George Sneatlum con- 
tributing $100, Skookum George, $100 and Little Joe $100, these three subscribing 
more than two-thirds the total cost. This monument is seven feet in height and 
carries imbedded in its western face a replica of the large bronze tablet erected about 
the same time featuring the base of the 80 foot Patkanim Memorial totem pole in 
Fverett, the tablet bearing a raised bust likeness of the old chief and an appreci- 
ative inscription to his memory. The largest and most impressive monument in this 
pioneer Indian cemetery, however, honors the name of Chief Club Shelton, who 
was head chief of the Snohomish Tribe from 1862 until his death in 1877 at the 
age of seventy-eight years. It is a massive and ornamental shaft of white marble 
upon a large base of gray granite, and stands 12 feet in height, with a two-foot 
marble cross at the top. 


CHIEF WILLIAM STEH-SHAIL 


OLD DOCTOR, SNOHOMISH INDIAN 
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No memorial has been erected over the grave of Chief William Stay-shat-til, 
as the Government designated him, or Steh-shail as the Indians knew him, who 
was one of the most influential sub-chiefs of the treaty time, and was officially ap- 
pointed sub-chief of the ‘“Ska-whah-mish” (probably Skykomish) tribe by the 
Government March 28, 1856, and was so commissioned May 10, 1869, by Superin- 
tendent of Indian Affairs T. J. M. Kenny, Washington Territory; he was again 
recommended for such commission by Father Chirouse, Indian sub-agent in 1871, 
and approved Nov. 6, 1872, by R. M. Milroy, superintendent of Indian affairs. 
There is also of record acceptance of his principal sub-chieftaincy by the military 
authorities, dated Nov. 12, 1869, and signed by Brevet-Capt. Geo. D. Hill, U. 
S. A., Indian Agent, “Agency Tulalip Indian Reservation.” On June 4, 1924, 
many leading Indians of Puget Sound assembled at the old Mission cemetery 
and impressively paid tribute to Chief Patkanim while viewing the new monument. 


FRANCHISE DAY 


February 8 is Franchise Day on the Tulalip Reservation, the Indians’ 4th of 
July or Independence Day, the anniversary of the Dawes Act of Congress, pro- 
viding for certificates of competency and allotments, passed in 1887, although the 
act was anticipated by four years at Tulalip and allotments there actually began in 
1883. The first celebration of Franchise Day took place at Tulalip on February 8, 
1908, although it was hailed with much joy by the Indians upon first receiving the 
news, when W. H. Talbot was the agent at Tulalip, except that many if not most of 
the Indians were opposed to allotments—they preferred their ancient tribal com- 
munism, and when allotments were to be assigned to them many of them hid them- 
selves, so their allotments were made by the agency without the presence of the 
allottees, who were quite adept at hiding in the woods. Yet, when the show-down 
came, and they realized that their allotted lands were theirs individually and for 
keeps, and had actual cash values, they reconciled themselves to their fate and 
made the most of it; so in 1889 Agent Talbot had the satisfaction to be able to re- 
port that the Tulalip Indians had cut and sold $30,000 worth of cordwood in 1888, 
that nearly all the Indians were self-supporting, that many individual Indians on the 
reservation were worth from $3,000 to $5,000 in actual worldly wealth and often 
loaned money to the white settlers, and that the Indian School of the Sisters of 
Providence was doing excellent work with 135 pupils in attendance. 

The Indians proved to be easily managed, even during the excitement of a 
big celebration; they were like happy children, playful and without malice, readily 
adapting their conduct to logical rules. At a memorable Feast of Assumption, 
for example, held in August, 1891, more than four hundred holiday Indians were 
encamped about the agency. The celebration included many sporting features, 
such as baseball, field sports, canoe and other races, and lasted two days, the agent 
distributing supplies to the Indians from Port Madison and other distant places, 
and yet there was not a single case of drunkenness, and no arrests for any cause. 
It was in this year that the now well known Tulalip Brass Band was organized 
and uniformed, and it was able to render its first performances at this two-day 
church celebration. This band is now familiar to the people of most of the North- 
west cities, and is a feature of the annual Tulalip Festival parades in the city of 
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Bellingham. The Tulalip Indians have been represented by displays of their crafts- 
manship in nearly all the great expositions, beginning with the Chicago World's 
Columbian Exposition in 1893, for which Tumtum made a model thirteen-foot 
cedar canoe, at the age of sixty-five, Swinomish contributed tribal relics, and Dick 
[Lewis duplicated a primitive Snohomish Indian house made of bark, with a thatched 
roof 6 by 8 feet and six feet high. 


INDIAN LANDS VALUABLE 


The total present valuation of Tulalip Reservation land is estimated by Mr. 
Dickens at $1,354,000, of which 8,000 acres is agricultural land worth $80,000, 
7,365 acres of timber with pasture worth $236,700 arid 800 acres of grazing land 
worth $28,000, while there are 6,000 acres of timber land not covered with pas- 
ture grass, worth $846,000. Much of the best land is subject to lease, including 
about four hundred acres of ideal lettuce and celery land which the superintendent 
may lease to any white applicants at any time. 


PRESENT DAY PROGRESS 


Many of the Tulalip Indians and those living elsewhere in Snohomish County 
are regular subscribers and readers of the county newspapers, and as far back as 
December 16, 1899, the Arlington Times made note of the fact that "James 
Dorsey of Trafton is the only full blooded Indian we have on our subscription list. 
Mr. Dorsey is an intelligent Indian and disdains to talk ‘Chinook wa-wa.’ His 
children read English quite readily.’ The North American Indian, a four-page, 
seven-column racial newspaper, is published weekly at Everett, although originat- 
ing at Hoquiam, Washington, where the first edition was entered at the Hoquiam 
postoffice as second class mail matter April 22, 1924. It is edited by Philip Howell, 
an educated young Clallam Indian, who wishes to make it a national weekly for 
the Indian race, but appears to have an obsession for the revival of the ancient be- 
liefs and superstitions of the Puget Sound Indians, such as the fantastic rites of 
Tamanaweis, or Tamanamus, which the majority of the Snohomish County Indians, 
at least, seem to sense as retrogressive and not at all to their liking. 

With an abiding faith in the good intentions and helpful generosity of the 
Government at Washington, despite its many red-tape delinquencies and failures to 
understand just what are the imperative needs of the Indians, and with confidence 
in the integrity and genuine sympathy of their white neighbors, notwithstanding 
many transgressions by irresponsible and unscrupulous individuals, the Snohomish 
and Snoqualmie Indians at Tulalip and outside the reservation have achieved and 
are making astounding progress in the ways and arts of modern civilization—quite 
as much, indeed, as our own ancestors accomplished under less auspicious circum- 
stances in a thousand years. And they have done this for themselves while uni- 
formly maintaining a spirit of fortitude and patience, in the presence of harassing 
difficulties and problems, that would be a high credit to any race. In closing this 
brief outline chapter, therefore, it may be as well to quote from the conclusions 
of one who made an intimate study of these Indians of ours throughout a forma- 
tive generation—Dr. Charles Milton Buchanan: 

“Never, tribally, has the Tulalip Indian shed white man’s blood. Never has he 
participated in any uprising. Never has he been rebellious to the authority of the 
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Government. No Indian has been more faithful and loyal—in the only Indian 
war known to this section, he was the firm friend and faithful ally of the Govern- 
ment. No Indian has had more parsimonious and penurious treatment in return 
for all his peaceableness and law-abidingness. No Indian has cost the Government 
less, or given the Government more. In the midst of all his troubles, however, the 
Indian has not lacked for sympathy, support, encouragement and practical as- 
sistance from influences that were endeavoring to educate, enlighten and re-estab- 
lish him. His land and his material possessions were things that might be taken 
from him with profit to the despoiler. Not so, however, with the efforts of those 
who would educate and enlighten him—they conferred treasures that covetousness 
could not well affect, and, perhaps for this reason, there was little opposition in ad- 
ministering this trust. In the ultimate analysis, the high ideal of the better citi- 
zens inspires the Government, even though it may also be led to other action occa- 
sionally by the selfish and clamorous few.” 


PRESENT AGENT POPULAR 


At the present time all the Puget Sound tribes are under the direct control and 
supervision of Supt. Walter F. Dickens, an unusually able and experienced admi- 
nistrator, whose home and headquarters are at the Tulalip Agency. Both Superin- 
tendent and Mrs. Dickens are typical Americans of pre-Revolution days, and their 
five winsome daughters are eligible from three sides of their family heritage to 
membership in the Daughters of the American Revolution, while their grand- 
mother’s ancestors were passengers aboard the historic Mayflower. It was there- 
fore a unique experience for Mr. Dickens when he helped the Tulalip Indians, for 
the first such time in American history, to hold an elaborate and impressive Tulalip 
Indian celebration of the 300th anniversary of the landing of the Pilgrims at Ply- 
mouth Rock, this novel celebration taking place at Tulalip on December 20, 1920. 
It remains, perhaps, the only celebration by American Indians of the arrival of the 
first considerable white settlement, and this on the shore of another ocean thousands 
of miles from the storied “stern and rockbound coast’? on which the sturdy Pil- 
grims first set foot. Mr. Dickens was born in North McGregor, Clayton County, 
Iowa, October 9, 1874. Hus grandfather, a frontiersman and Indian trader, was 
one of the two first white men to locate in what later became Clayton County, in 
1832. Mr. Dickens entered the Indian Service at Shawnee, Oklahoma, November 
15, 1901, and with the exception of a few months has been in continuous service 
ever since that time, having been in service with twelve different Indian tribes of 
Oklahoma and Minnesota, before accepting his commission as special supervisor 
of the Tulalip Indian Agency on April 1, 1920, followed on August 1 of the 
same year by his appointment as superintendent of the Tulalip Agency, whose 
jurisdiction and scope have now been more than doubled. Superintendent Dickens 
thoroughly understands the Indians and their ways and needs; he is sympathetic 
and fatherly in directing their activities and helping them to solve their prob- 
lems, and the agency and reservation today exemplify his marked executive, crea- 
tive and constructive capacity. He is affectionately attached to Tulalip, and it was 
here that his only son, aged twenty-one years, was drowned on July 10, 1925, in 
Tulalip Bay—-a young man born on an Indian reservation, who had lived among 
the Indians all his life, and had received his elementary education in the Indian 
reservation school, and who lies at rest beside the Indian chiefs and their people 
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who have gone before, in Tulalip Mission Cemetery, where the sorrowing father, 
too, looks forward to finding a final resting place when his life work among the 
Indians shall have been terminated. 


AGENCY CONDITIONS EXCELLENT 


Under Superintendent Dickens’ administration there can be no under-nourished 
Indian children at the Tulalip School; he requires that at least one quart of fresh 
milk and at least two fresh eggs be provided daily for each child. It has been 
found difficult to induce the children to drink that much milk, their ancestors 
having subsisted without milk after their babyhood, but this 1s overcome by prepar- 
ing milk products such as appetizing custards, puddings, etc., and there is no 
such difficulty pertaining to fresh eggs. In the fiscal year ended June 30, 1926, the 
egg product of the agency poultry yard had a cash value of $3,205.84, the feed cost 
$1,364.06, leaving a net profit, not including labor, equipment, etc., of $1,841.78. 
The twenty cows in the agency dairy herd yielded 128,942.75 pounds of milk, hav- 
ing a market value of $2,741.32; the feed cost was $1,591.15, leaving a net balance 
over feed cost of $1,150.17. The enrollment of the school during this year in- 
cluded twenty-nine children who are full orphans, both parents dead, and fifty-nine 
children having but one parent living. Mr. Dickens says that disinclination of In- 
dian children to relish a milk diet is a racial and inherited trait. The Oklahoma 
Indians called milk “wo-haw,” with the accent on the first syllable, and they sel- 
dom drank it. 


TRIBAL HISTORY 


The Indians at Tulalip do not all agree as to the identity of the successive head 
chiefs of the Snohomish and Snoqualmie tribes, but all dispute the white men’s des- 
ignation of Patkanim as the chief of the Snohomishes, declaring that he was chief 
of the Snoqualmies and was merely acting as spokesman for the Snohomish Tribe 
at the treaty council at the request of Chief Bonaparte (or Napoleon) who was 
then head chief of the Snohomish Tribe. Bonaparte was a little later succeeded by 
Chief Hallum, and he by Tyee William Stay-shat-til, or Steh-shail, who remained 
chief for many years. Leading Indians like William Shelton, nephew of Tyee 
William, and his cousin Sam Shelton, grandson of Chief Club Shelton (1862- 
1877), claim that all the Indians of the Snohomish and Snoqualmie region were 
really all Snohomish Indians, and the so-called Snohomish and Snoqualmie tribes 
were merely related bands or divisions of the one great Snohomish Tribe. Chief 
Patkanim of the Snoqualmies removed to the reservation, where he died some 
years before allotments of land were available to him in 1883, and he lived in a 
small house near the north shore of Tulalip Bay and a short distance east of the 
present gateway marking the entrance to the agency reserve. His brother, Charles, 
and other members of his family eventually accepted allotments. 


AGENCY REPORT FOR 1924 


The narrative conclusion of Supt. Walter F. Dickens’ annual report for the 
fiscal year 1924 is so comprehensive and well chosen that it may well serve to close 
this brief historical sketch of Snohomish County Indians: 

“Nature performed her best work when she created the State of Washington 
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and offered it as a place for the homes of men. Valleys, mountains, plains, lakes 
and rivers, sea and forests, have conspired to build so that the most whimsical 
may be satisfied. Many changes have taken place since the treaty of 1855, when 
the Indians conveyed to the United States all the land in the Puget Sound country, 
except a few small reservations. History is replete with the course of white 
settlement, Indian treaties, Indian wars, etc. It is not necessary to say that we 
owe a debt of gratitude to those whose wise counsel prevailed for peace. Changes 
have been wrought beyond the conception of the most imaginative. Seventy-odd 
years have elapsed since the last treaty, that of Point Elliott (Mukilteo) January 
22, 1855. The first governor, Isaac I. Stevens, had arranged for the making of 
treaties as soon as the government of the new territory was organized under the 
act of March 2, 1853, when Washington Territory was created. Two thousand, 
three hundred Indians assembled at Point Elliott, and one of the considerations 
asked by the Indians in return for the lands they were ceding was a boarding school, 
whereby their children and their children’s children might be educated in the 
language and in the manner the white man was educating his children. Tulalip 
is the fulfillment of the promise, and the Government need make no apologies. 

“Strangely appropriate, Indian pupils watch from the classroom the Government 
lighthouse flashing its warning from Point Elliott (Mukilteo) to ships as they 
pass in the night. One can fancy in its beams the hidden spirits of those wise old 
counsellors finding their reward in the answering gleams from the school across 
the bay. One cannot observe the lighthouse at Mukilteo without contrasting the 
conditions of today with those of 1855. Seattle was a small village then—today 
a city of 350,000 population. It took two days with a canoe to make the trip—a 
few days ago a son of former Supt. John Haddon (Fort Sill School, Oklahoma, 
some twenty-odd years ago) landed in the bay a few hundred feet from the class- 
room in a seaplane to make a little call, having made’the trip from Seattle in twenty- 
five minutes. 

“We have old men and women who remember the treaty gathering, Skookum 
George among the most prominent. [Skookum George died in 1925]. George 
has lived: to see his people made full citizens of the United States, a much belated 
act of justice. George, like many other of the treaty makers, has passed through 
the changes feared by the Indians, but now accepted by them as a matter of course. 
He owns a big automobile, and his eldest son acts as his chauffeur; they live in a 
comfortable home, constructed with funds derived from the sale of timber on the 
land and set aside for the use of the Indians by the Mukilteo treaty, and later cut 
into parcels and allotted in severalty in conformity with the advancing policies of 
the Government. * * * 

“Paved highways connect the Columbia River on the south with the Canadian 
country on the north. One may, with the use of the automobile, eat breakfast in 
Vancouver, Canada, and supper in Portland, Ore. Back in Iowa forty years ago 
we marketed five wagon loads of hogs at Monona, fifteen miles distant, making the 
trip in one day. We dated time from that event for many years. Today in the 
same length of time we motor 200 miles, visit several Indian homes, and return 
in time to read the mail and occasionally dictate replies. The Indians are gaining— 
they wear the white man’s clothes and get by with them; they eat his kind of food 
and frequent his places of amusement with equal satisfaction and aplomb; they 
work in the fields and the woods and are ofttimes superior to him. But they are 
slow to acquire habits of thrift and economy, virtues which must be taught them 
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by experience alone. A few gain their livelihood by farming, still fewer attempt 
dairying. Some are successful, some fail. As a whole, the results are satisfactory. 
The progress is forward and upward—the aim of the service is being accomplished.” 


DR. CIIARLES M. BUCHANAN 


Dr. Charles Milton Buchanan served as agency physician at the Tulalip In- 
dian Agency from November 1, 1894, until July 1, 1901, when he was promoted 
to agent in charge of the reservations of the agency and superintendent of the 
Tulalip Indian schools, and at the time of his death was in full charge of all 
governnient activities at the Tulalip Agency, death removing him January 20, 1920, 
when he was succeeded by the present superintendent, Walter F. Dickens, October 
!, 1920, when other Puget Sound reservations were added to the agency. Doctor 
Buchanan had himself succeeded his uncle, Dr. Edwin Buchanan, as agency physi- 
cian in October, 1894, when the uncle resigned. Dr. Charles Milton Buchanan 
was born in Alexandria, Va., October 11, 1868, shortly after the close of the Civil 
War. His father, J. Milton Buchanan, was of old Virginia stock and of strong 
southern sympathies, while his mother, Frances Eldred, was of the old Massachu- 
setts family of that name and of equally strong northern sympathies. Doctor 
Buchanan was educated in both public and private schools, and prior to studying 
medicine taught chemistry in the Washington City High School and the United 
States Patent Office chemical laboratory, later teaching chemistry in the Central 
High School, Washington, and was editor of the High School Review, published by 
the five Washington City high schools. He was graduated in medicine by the 
National University, Washington (now George Washington University), May 13, 
1890, and had the chair of physical science at the Capitol City High School, Wash- 
ington, and was also elected to the major chairs of chemistry, toxology and metal- 
urgy in the medical and dental departments of the National University. While in 
Snohomish County, Doctor Buchanan was a frequent contributor of short stories, 
articles and legends having reference to the life of the Indians, in whose life and 
traditions he took a deep interest, and these works were published in current maga- 
zines of the United States. In his annual report to the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
in 1914 Doctor Buchanan presented a compilation of Snohomish County history 
and Indian data, which includes so many interesting facts and descriptions, some of 
which are not to be found in connected fori elsewhere, that his narrative is here 
reprinted in full: 


OFFICIAL REPORT, TULALIP AGENCY, 1914 
By Dr. C. M. Buchanan 


It is believed that the Spanish were the first whites to have explored this coast. 
After Balboa crossed the Isthmus at Panama in 1513 and discovered the Pacific 
©cean, the northward voyages of the Spaniards were not infrequent. Juan de 
Fuca, a Greek pilot, after whom the straits between Puget Sound and the Pacific 
Ocean are named, is said to have been the first white man to gaze upon the virgin 
glories of Washington. This he did in 1592, while in the employ of the viceroy 
of Spain in Mexico. 

The Spaniards were followed by the English and the Americans—with possibly 
an occasional Russian from the North. Capt. George Vancouver, of the Royal 
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British Navy, discovered Puget Sound proper in 1792. On June 4th of that year, 
in order to fitly celebrate the king’s birthday, he landed at a point between Everett 
(the county seat of Snohomish County) and Mukilteo (the site of the Tulalip 
treaty) and formally took possession of the county for and in the name of his 
sovereign lord. As a result, this arm of the great inland sea, on whose arc are 
found Mukilteo, Everett, and Tulalip Bay, has borne the name of Possession 
Sound. The main body of water he named after his young lieutenant (Peter 
Puget), Puget’s Sound. He also named Mount Baker, Mount Rainier and many 
other geographical points after officers, friends and patrons. His footsteps over 
Puget Sound are as marked today as ever. He named the bay in front of Everett, 
Port Gardner, after an English lord of the admiralty who was a friend; and the 
name of Lord Gardner’s wife (Lady Susanna Gardner) was immortalized by 
attaching it to that body of water adjacent to Port Gardner but lying between 
Tulalip Bay and Stanwood—which is why we still call that body of water Port 
Susan. 

Capt. Robert Gray, of the American merchant marine, discovered and named 
the Columbia River and Gray’s Harbor also in 1792. 

The first overland expedition to this vicinity was that of Lewis and Clark, of 
the United States Army, in 1805-6, The first white settlements were those of the 
fur traders in Eastern Washington in 1811. The first religious mission was that 
of Dr. Marcus Whitman at Walla Walla in 1836 (the missionaries were massacred 
by the missioners eleven years later, 1847). The first town on Puget Sound was 
Tumwater, settled in 1845 by Michael T. Simmons (afterwards Indian agent and 
one of the interpreters of Governor Isaac Ingalls Stevens on the governor’s treaty- 
making expeditions). Simmons was accompanied by others, among them a negro 
named Bush. Until 1846 the ownership of the country north of the Columbia 
River was in dispute; Great Britain and the United States were contentious over 
the matter. This controversy was finally settled by treaty. Great Britain received 
thereby all territory north of the forty-ninth parallel of latitude and the United 
States received all below that boundary except Vancouver Island (all of which 
was acquired by Great Britain). Up to that time all of the Pacific Northwest 
(now comprised within the States of Idaho, Oregon and Washington) was known 
as Oregon. Congress named the northwestern portion of the thus newly-acquired 
territory Washington; in 1889 it became a state under the enabling act creating the 
aforesaid three states. The division of territory between Great Britain and the 
United States (cited above) was made in 1846 under the Buchanan-Pakingham 
treaty. The American territory was organized first as the Territory of Oregon, 
August 14, 1848. March 2, 1853, that portion of the said territory lying north of 
the Columbia River and the forty-sixth parallel was organized as the Territory of 
Washington. Shortly thereafter gold was discovered in the eastern portion of 
the territory (this was just after the great gold excitement and stampede in 
California) and a great and sudden increase in population followed. The Indians 
in that section became greatly alarmed for their hunting grounds and resolved to 
exterminate the whites, soliciting to that end the assistance of the Indians of Puget 
Sound. This led to the Indian War of 1855-56, during all of which the Indians 
of the Tulalip agency remained loyal and faithful to the United States, even fur- 
nishing a band of eighty Indian scouts under Chief Patkanim of the Snoqualmies 
to cooperate with the military forces in the field. 

At the time of the Buchanan-Pakingham treaty of 1846 the forty-ninth parallel 
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had been agreed upon mutually as the international boundary line down to the 
channel between Vancouver Island and the mainland, and thence down that channel 
to the sea. In 1859 a dispute arose as to which channel was meant. At that time 
Capt. George Pickett, U. S. A. (who later made the famous Confederate charge 
at Gettysburg in the Civil War), commanded a company of soldiers stationed at the 
old blockhouse, Fort Bellingham, about three miles east of the Lummi Reservation 
of the Tulalip Agency. Captain Pickett with his company was directed to occupy 
San Juan Island and did so, afterwards holding it jointly with the British until the 
dispute was definitely settled by arbitration. This was known as the San Juan 
dispute and was laid by the contending parties before Kaiser Wilhelm I of Germany 
for arbitration; his decision, 1872, was favorable to the United States, holding that 
the channel followed the Canal de Haro (the American contention) instead of 
Rosario Strait (the British contention). This decision gave to the United States 
undisputed possession of the entire beautiful San Juan Archipelago. 

On February 22, 1889, Congress passed the act which enabled Washington to 
become one of the sisterhood of states. There had been fourteen governors of the 
territory, the first of whom was Isaac Ingalls Stevens, of the United States Army. 
In addition to his duties as governor, he had charge of the survey for a railroad 
route from the Mississippi to the Pacific; he was also superintendent of Indian 
affairs for Washington and negotiated most of the Indian treaties of the Pacific 
Northwest (of which the Tulalip treaty of Point Elliott or Mukilteo, January 22nd, 
1855, was his second treaty in point of sequence). Governor Pickering, the war- 
time governor of the territory, was the personal friend and appointee of President 
Lincoln. Governor Pickering was the grandfather of the wife of Supt. Edwin 
L. Chalcraft, Siletz Agency, Oregon. Since acquirement of statehood in 1889, 
Washington has had eight governors, counting the present incumbent—Governors 
Ferry, McGraw, Rogers, McBride, Mead, Cosgrove, Hay, and Lister. (NotTe.— 
Since this report was written Hart and Hartley have been added to the list of 
governors. ) 

The city, river and county of Snohomish take their name from the dominant 
tribe of Tulalip Agency living adjacent to the territory of the present Tulalip 
Reservation. The government life-saving steamer for the Pacific Northwest, 
“Snohomish,” takes its name from the same source. 

Snohomish County is one of the important counties of the State of Washington. 
It 1s centrally located on the eastern shore of Puget Sound between Skagit County 
on the north, King County on the south, the Cascade Mountains on the east and 
the tidewaters of Puget Sound on the west. Its resources are varied. Governor 
Rogers was wont to say that a circumference with a radius of 200 miles and with 
Mount Baker as its center included within its bounds a section of the earth’s surface 
that could nowhere else be duplicated for the wealth of industrial possibilities 
possessed by it. 

The first white settlement in the present Snohomish County was made at 
Tulalip, on Tulalip Bay, in 1853, before the county itself existed. This fact will 
be set forth more fully later; it suffices here to call attention to the fact that Tulalip 
is the father of Snohomish County. Less than two years later, January 22, 1855, 
the treaty was made at Point Elliott, or Mukilteo. Mukilteo is about ten miles 
south of Tulalip and the intermittent flash of its lighthouse can be seen from the 
steps of the schoolhouse at Tulalip (the Tulalip School is a treaty-pledged school). 
At the time of the first settlement at Tulalip (1853) and at the time of the treaty 
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of Mukilteo (1855) Snohomish County had no actual existence as such and was 
both unsettled and unexplored. During the Indian wars of 1855-56 what is now 
the county was explored somewhat by the Northern Battalion of Washington Vol- 
unteers, recruited from Whidbey Island and Port Townsend. About this time 
Colonel Ebey (after whom Ebey Slough and [bey Island are named) led the 
first military expedition up the Snohomish River. When the settlements began 
many of these soldiers remained. In 1857 Rev. Father I. C. Chirouse, O. AL. L, 
arrived, landing at Priest Point, Tulalip Reservation, at the mouth of the Sno- 
homish River on its north bank. In 1869 the so-called “military road” (of which 
more later) was cut out from Seattle to the Stillaguamish River. -\t this time 
E. C. Ferguson and E. F. Cady projected the Town of Snohomish—then called 
Cadyville. 

In 1861, before there was a white woman within its bounds, the County of 
Snohomish was organized and Mukilteo was designated by the Legislature as the 
county seat. It is said also that Mukilteo is the site of the first brewery built in 
the state; the establishment was subsequently moved to Olympia. The population 
oi the portion of the territory set off as Snohomish County did not at that time 
exceed forty white persons, but there was quite an Indian population. .\t that time, 
and for some time thereafter, there was no steam communication about the inland 
waters of Puget Sound. Most of the mail routes were served by row boats, canoes 
and sailing vessels. As there were no roads the wants of the settlers had to be 
supplied by the same means. 

One of the earlier settlers in this county was Alexander Spithill, Sr., of Marys- 
ville, Wash. Mr. Spithill was married to a Tulalip Indian allottee; Mrs. Spithill 
is a half-blood. Mr. Spithill was born in Greenock, Scotland, later lived in Aus- 
tralia, came to California in the gold stampede of 1849; he later engaged in a 
sea-faring life, leaving his ship October 6th, 1856, at Port Orchard, Wash. No- 
vember 9, 1856, he went to work in a spar camp at Utsaladdy (on the north end of 
Camano Island), whence they were shipping masts and spars for the navies of 
France, England and Russia. .\t that time Snohomish County was a part of Island 
County and the only white settlers between Seattle and Bellingham were the settlers 
on Tulalip Bay who built and operated (by water power) one of the first sawmills 
of the Northwest (about the first water power sawmill). Prior to going to Ut- 
saladdy he had been employed in carrying the mails between the various Indian 
reservations and military posts, this “express” consisting of a boat manned by five 
Indians and one white man. Mr. Spithill was the first road supervisor of Sno- 
homish County. 

The first auditor of Snohomish County was Jacob D. Fowler, who was also the 
first probate judge of the county. As auditor, he received his appointment and 
qualified (betore J. J. M. Vanboklen, deputy district clerk of the third judicial 
district) February 12, 1861. Jake Summers was appointed and sworn in as the 
first sheriff of the county on the same date. The first arrest that he made was of 
an Indian, Allen Phims, charged with the murder of a white man named Carter, 
who had been killed on the Snohomish River on what is now known as the John 
Noble place. At the regular term of the district court in Port Townsend, February 
27, 18651, the Indian was admitted to bail in the sum of $600, six Indian chiefs 
being accepted as his bondsmen. The murder was cold-blooded and without provo- 
cation, but the perpetrators were never brought to trial. Of the three Indians 
(father and two sons) connected with the murder, all are now dead. Allen Phims 
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was killed by another Indian in a drunken row in Seattle in February, 1870. Charlie 
Phims died a natural death. Their father died in British Columbia, where he went 
shortly after the murder. Mr. Carter, the murdered man, was quite old and 
peaceable. 

The first road built or supposed to be built in Snohomish County was one con- 
tracted for by the Federal Government from Fort Steilacoom to Bellingham. One 
of the contract provisions was that payment should be made as soon as a wagon 
was actually taken over the road. The wagon went over the road all right to the 
bank of the Snohomish River where the Cascade sawmill now stands. An army 
officer was detailed to inspect the road and he traveled from Steilacoom by canoe. 
He found the wagon on the river bank and concluded that it had been drawn over 
the road on its own wheels; as a matter of fact, it had been taken apart, and had 
been carried over a very poor trail on the backs of pack mules. 

At one time Mukilteo was an important telegraph station of the Western Union 
Company. Seattle was the nearest office south and the actual business terminus 
was New Westminster, B. C. The line followed the meanderings of the shore; 
it crossed Tulalip Reservation and telegraphy was one of the former lines of 
activity of the agency clerk at Tulalip. Portions of the wire of this line are to be 
found in the Tulalip woods yet; for years the Indians found it very useful indeed 
in fence-building as a binder for the double upright posts. Whenever an Indian 
fenced a plat of land he went out into the woods to secure several hundred feet of 
the telegraph wire to assist him in securing his fence properly. The plan had been 
to continue this line to Behring Sea for telegraphic communication, thence by way 
of the Russian lines, and to that end material was delivered at various points along 
the coast and portions of it actually went under construction. The laying of the 
Atlantic cable put an end to the scheme. 

The first postmaster in Snohomish County was that pioneer factotum Jacob D. 
Fowler, who was also first auditor, first probate judge—and a few other things. 
He qualified as postmaster and also as county commissione: October 29, 1861. _ 
November 3, 1861, he and his son opened the postoffice and sent three packages 
through the mail—the first sent through a postoffice from and in this county. 
Mukilteo early enjoyed a mail service; the little steamer Mary Woodruff called 
once a week on her way from Seattle and Bellingham. It took her a whole week to 
make the trip—and pushed her to do it in that time. Mr. Fowler and his daughter 
had charge of this postoffice for over forty years. 

At the time of the organization of Snohomish County, Morris H. Frost and 
Jacob Fowler established a store at the newly designated county seat of Mukilteo. 
It was the only one between Seattle and Utsaladdy (on the north end of Camano 
Island). It was an Indian trading post and furs were the chief medium of ex- 
change at that time, being given for flour, blankets, powder, calico, etc. The store 
then was on the site now. occupied by the hotel. Travelers were few and far be- 
tween, but the latchstring was always out for the wayfarer. At this time the entire 
population of the county did not exceed several dozen. 

The first election held in Snohomish County was that of July 8, 1861. At that 
election the county seat was changed (by a vote of 13 to 9) from Mukilteo to 
Snohomish (or, as it was known at that time, Cadyville). At that election C. C. 
Ferguson was elected auditor over J. D. Fowler, who had been both auditor and 
treasurer—as well as a few other things. At this first election Mr. Fowler was 
elected one of the county commissioners. E. C. Ferguson was sworn in as the 
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first justice of the peace on Tuesday, March 12, 1861. Precincts and districts for 
Snohomish County were organized also on that same date, by the county commis- 
sioners, and the general business of the county began. 

The first sawmill in the county was built at Tulalip (the site of the first settle- 
ment in the county) in 1853. The first steam sawmill in the county was built by 
Livingston Brothers on the beach half way between Mukilteo and Everett. They 
commenced it in the fall of 1862 and had it ready to run by the same season of the 
next year (1863). This mill shipped several cargoes of lumber to San Francisco 
by the barque “Mallory.” She sprang a leak in the vicinity of Cape Flattery on her 
last voyage; she made for Neah Bay and was beached there. Her lumber cargo 
was saved and used for building houses on the Neah Bay or Makah Reservation. 
The sheriff sold the machinery of this sawmill in 1865 to satisfy a judgment on a 
mortgage in favor of Richard & Hiatt of Whatcom (now Bellingham); it was 
moved to Freeport, now West Seattle, and used in the mill there. This disastrous 
two years of experience ended the sawmill business on Port Gardner until the City 
of Everett came into existence (1892). This Livingston mill plant was not only 
the first steam sawmill on Port Gardner Bay but was also the first stationary steam 
plant in Snohomish County. The boiler and engine of the Livingston mill were 
first used on Bellingham Bay in connection with a coal mine operated by Richards 
& Hiatt on the Morrison claim (now that portion of Bellingham that was formerly 
Fairhaven). This mine proved a failure, as did many others opened on the water- 
front of Bellingham Bay. 

The first sea-going vessel built in Snohomish County was constructed by Morris 
H. Frost at Mukilteo in 1863. She was named the “Gazelle” and was used by the 
firm of Frost & Fowler in the trading business between Mukilteo, Port Townsend 
and Victoria, B. C. She was afterwards sold to Marvin & Sons, ship chandlers of 
Victoria, B. C., and used by them in trading and fishing along the coast of British 
Columbia and Southeastern Alaska. The next sea-going vessel was built by Lean- 
der Bagley, at the mouth of the Snohomish River on the site now occupied by the 
Blackman shingle mill (since burned), formerly the site of the ancient Indian 
village of ““Hay-bohl-ub.” This vessel was christened “‘Rebecca’’; after she took a 
cargo from Victoria to Honolulu and from there to San Francisco and she was 
later placed in the oyster carrying trade between San Francisco and Shoalwater Bay 
and was afterwards wrecked on the California coast. After that, which was in 
1865, there were no more sea-going vessels built in this country until the shipyards 
were established in Everett (Everett having been started in 1891). 

In 1869 Miss Robie Willard taught the first school in the county; it was located 
in the City of Snohomish. In 1876 Eldridge Morse, Snohomish, started the first 
paper in the county and called it The Northern Star. The first church in the county 
(aside from the Tulalip Mission Church built on Tulalip Bay by Rev. Father E. C. 
Chirouse, O. M. I., in 1861) was the Union Presbyterian Church organized at 
Snohomish in 1876 with a membership of seventy-six. 

The first railroads came into this section in 1888 and from that time on develop- 
ment was great and rapid. 

The early history of Tulalip appears to have been developed in cycles of two 
years, at the beginning, as follows: First settled, 1853; the treaty, 1855; first mis- 
sionary, 1857; treaty ratified and proclaimed, 1859; and first official agency report, 
1861. 

Tulalip is often considered the agency headquarters for two different mythical, 
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non-existent tribes of Indians, namely, the “Tulalip tribe” and the ‘Siwash tribe.” 
Tulalip is the name of a place and not a people. The Indian word “Duh’-hlay-lup” 
is a descriptive word referring to the almost land-locked condition of Tulalip Bay 
at low tide (as one Indian said: “Like a bag with its mouth almost shut’’); the 
word Tulalip (pronounced Too-lay-lip, strongly accenting the second syllable) is 
the white man’s partially successful approximation to the genuine Indian word 
already given. Tulalip should be pronounced *Too-lay-lip’—not “Tul-lal-lip” or 
“Too-lal-lip” or ‘TYoo-lah-lip,” but “Too-lay-lp,” strongly accenting the second 
syllable. -A Tulalip Indian is not an Indian of the Tulalip tribe, for there is no such 
tribe; he is merely an Indian who lives or belongs at Tulalip. -\s for “Siwash,” 
the first French missionaries called the Indians “les Savages” (the Savages), which 
the Indian understood to be “Siwash'’—it merely means a savage, an Indian. 

In 1853, at Tulalip, was made the first white settlement in the present Snohomish 
County (Snohomish River, County and City all take their name from the dominant 
Indian tribe of the Tulalip Agency). Tulalip, ther2fore, is the father of Snohomish 
County. Here settled a few stout-hearted pioneers, attracted by the beautiful little 
sheltered bay and by the available water power, for they at once proceeded to build 
a sawmill. All the material was felled, worked up, squared, etc., in the woods and 
the frame fastened with wooden pins—no nail anywhere in the original structure. 
The motive power was a large twenty-six-foot overshot water-wheel and the saw 
was an old-fashioned upright “muley” saw. The capacity of the mill was nearly 
1,000 feet of dimension stuff or of rough lumber per day, if conditions were favor- 
able and nothing went wrong. These early settlers on Tulalip Bay were John Gould, 
-Thomas Dixon, Doctor Cherry, Mr. Hall and Peter Goutre or Gochu, who had 
donation claims. C. C. Philips was master workman in building the old mill and 
was given a share of the property for his services in laying out the mill. These 
parties are all dead. Doctor Cherry was killed by an Indian in Holmes’ Harbor 
(Whidbey Island) while assisting the sheriff from Seattle in arresting an Indian 
accused of killing a white man at Skagit Head (the southern extremity of Whidbey 
Island). Peter Goutre, or Gentrie or Gochu (called by the Indians “Stu-hy"), was 
murdered on Hat Island, supposedly by Indians. The others died natural deaths. 
C. C. Philips formed a trading copartnership with Captain Barrington of Oak 
Harbor and they ran the “express” to Olympia, one trip each way weekly with an 
Indian crew of four. After the Indian War of 1855-56, Mr. Philips was elected 
councilman or delegate from his county; he married a Miss Gillespie and had one 
son; later he was appointed collector of customs at Port Townsend; he died on his 
farm at Oak Harbor: his widow married R. C. Hill, the banker, of Port Townsend. 
John Gould died at Coupeville about twelve years or so ago. 

When the old Tulalip mill had been completed Mr. John M. Izett, who had 
gone to Utsaladdy in February, 1854. to superintend the lining and making of large 
spars and masts, eight square, for the governments of England and France, came 
to Tulalip for the lumber needed in building the spar camp. Mr. Izett was a ship- 
builder by trade. 

Of the old settlers at Tulalip, Messrs. Gould, Cherry and Hall had locations on 
the present agency and school site and, as stated, built thereupon the first sawmill 
in Snohomish County. Peter Goutre then held the land now occupied by Jim 
Snoqualmie. He (Goutre) acquired possession (as stated in Indian office letter of 
April 30, 1895, Land—11790—1895) just prior to the establishment of the Tulalip 
Reserve. May 22, 1866, Hon. A. A. Denny of the House of Representatives 
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forwarded to the Office of the Indian .\ffairs for its consideration the proceedings 
of a board of appraisers, consisting of Caleb Miller, Thomas Maylor and R. 5. 
Bailey, convened at the Tulalip Indian Reservation, in Island County, W. T. (the 
present Snohomish County was a portion of Island County prior to 1861), Sep- 
tember 24, 1860, by M. T. Simmons, Indian agent, for the purpose of appraising 
the value of the claims and improvements of certain citizens of Washington Terri- 
tory, which were situated on the lands selected for and secured by the treaty of 
Point Elliott, January 22, 1855. 

These proceedings, which were sworn to before Jacob Summers, a notary public, 
show that the said board first proceeded to exaniine and value a mill site, situated 
upon a stream emptying into the Bay of Tulalip, on which was erected a sawmill 
owned by C. C. Philips, J. H. Hall and John Gould. After valuing this property 
and the separate improvements of said owners, they 

‘Examined the claim and improvements of Peter Goutre. and that it 
consisted of one hundred and sixty acres of land taken under the ‘Donation 
Act,’ that the claimant had legally notified when first making settlement and 
had lived the required time on the land to complete his title. They find upon 
said claim two frame buildings which they value at two hundred and fifty 
dollars ($250), also eight acres of cleared land, which was in cultivation 
when set aside for the use of the Indians—which they value at ($56.25) 
hfty-six 25-100 dollars per acre: and one hundred and fifty-two acres of 
unimproved land which they estimate to have been worth ($5.27) five and 
27-100 dollars per acre, making the whole claim and improvements, accord- 
ing to the valuation of the board, to be worth ($1,501.04) fifteen hundred 
and one and 4-100 dollars.” 
The above described land and improvements now constitute the allotment of Police 
Officer Jim Snoqualmie (Indian). Goutre removed to Hat Island (Gedney Island 
on the charts), opposite Tulalip, was reputed to be a miser and was doubtless killed 
for his money. 

When the treaty of January 22, 1855, was made at Mukilteo the Indians chose 
among other places Tulalip. The Government, after the signing and ratification 
of the treaty, condemned, appraised and acquired the holdings, improvements, 
donation claims, etc., of the said early settlers, and occupied them for agency 
administrative purposes. -\s soon as the treaty was ratified the Indians began to 
live at Tulalip, and in 1860 the first annuity payments were made there. The 
agency was organized and its first annual report bears the date of 1861. 

The original old mill was in operation on its primitive site until 1907, when it 
was torn down (having been a curiosity for years). It was slow, cumbersome, 
awkward and of a mechanical type long since obsolete. In 1907-8 a new mill was 
erected on the old site, actuated by a turbine wheel and operating a double circular 
saw; all of the lumber and structural material for the new mill was fabricated in 
the old mill. The home of the former millwright was for years (before destruc- 
tion) the agency office. This old agency office was razed and destroyed in the 
winter of 1913-14, and is no longer existent. 

Governor Isaac Ingalls Stevens was the first territorial governor of Washington 
Territory. HH: made most of the Indian treaties of the Pacific Northwest, closely 
tollowing, as his model and guide, the treaty with the Omaha, March 16, 1854, 
10 Stat., 1043. His first treaty was at Medicine Creek, with the Indians of the 
Puyallup country who, within two vears thereof, were later at war with the Gov- 
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ernment. Thence he came to make his second treaty with the Indians of Tulalip 
Agency (who have never been hostile to the Government), at Point Elliott or 
Mukilteo, January 22nd, 1855. He came to Mukilteo in the steamer Major Tomp- 
kins, which had just arrived on the Sound the year before; in March, 1855, shortly 
after the Mukilteo treatv, the Major Tompkins was wrecked while entering the 
harbor of Victoria, B. C., her career on Puget Sound lasting less than two years. 
Though the treaty was made in 1855, it was not ratified or proclaimed until 1859. 
This was largely due to the opposition of the secretary of war, Mr. Jefferson 
Davis, between whom and Governor Stevens there was some personal difference 
(thought to be due to the fact that Governor Stevens recommended a northern 
route for a transcontinental railway when Mr. Davis favored a southern route). 
After waiting patiently to have his treaties ratified in Washington, and after waiting 
vainly for that end, the governor had himself elected a delegate from the territory 
to the National Congress, whereupon he personally pushed his treaties to the end 
that they were then, and only then, speedily ratified and proclaimed. 

The Government did not take actual and physical possession at Tulalip until 
1860. In that year Indian Agent M. T. Simmons came to Tulalip, had a pow-wow 
with the Indians and issued some supplies to them. The first regular issue of treaty 
goods and supplies was in September, 1861, at which time and upon which occasion 
there were encamped at Tulalip 2,300 Indians coming from various points north 
of the south line of King County, south of the north line of Whatcom County 
(which was coincident with the international boundary line) and west of the Cas- 
cade Mountains. The first issues of these annuities were made under the protection 
of soldiers of the United States Army. June 7, 1861, the agent then in charge at 
Tulalip went to Olympia to request soldiers and on June 17, 1861, the revenue 
cutter “Jeff Davis” carried a detachment of troops to Tulalip to protect the Gov- 
ernment property. June 18, 1861, the steam sloop of war Massachusetts arrived 
at Tulalip and remained there for purposes of protection. The first load of annuity 
goods promised by the treaty arrived at Tulalip August 26, 1861, on board the 
schooner Growler, the day of arrival being Monday. A(t that time Samuel D. 
Howe took charge, his predecessors being but temporary. There were at this time 
few buildings at Tulalip and these were very poor, having been erected by the first 
settlers. Mr. Howe started at once to repair the old mill and to saw out lumber, 
and in 1862 to erecting some agency buildings. In November, 1862, Alexander 
Spithill, Sr., was employed by the Government to clear some ground for school 
buildings for a prospective site across Tulalip Bay (the present ‘‘Mission’’ site 
across from the agency) for the Mission of Sainte Anne. The first building con- 
structed on the site was the central building (afterwards known as “the priest’s 
house” and occupied by Reverend Father Chirouse). This building and the one 
immediately north of it (used as a portion of the boys’ dormitory) was built in 
1863 by E. C. Ferguson of Snohomish. In that year Father Chirouse removed his 
school from Priest Point to Tulalip Bay, using these buildings. From 1857 to 1863 
he had conducted a school for himself and on his own responsibility but after its 
removal to Tulalip Bay it was conducted by him for the Government under arrange- 
ment for the maintenance of a definite number of pupils. In 1868 the Sisters of 
Charity of the House of Providence of Montreal arrived in Tulalip ‘and instituted 
a girls’ school at the mission in conjunction with the boys’ school maintained by 
Father Chirouse. The next year regular contract was made for this school with 
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the Government and it became thereby the very first Indian contract school in the 
United States. 

The Hudson's Bay Company carried on for many years an extensive fur trade 
in the Northwest country, extending as far south as the Columbia River, where it 
maintained Fort Vancouver (founded in 1828). Its emplovees were a hetero- 
geneous aggregation; though it was an English corporation with headquarters in 
ILondon, nevertheless it employed numerous French Canadians. These hardy 
hunters and intrepid trappers, living far from all civilization and with little hope of 
ever returning to their homes, took Indian wives and established families in the 
vallevs of the Willamette, the Cowlitz and other places, on lands granted to them 
by the company. .\s the years advanced these men naturally longed for the reli- 
gious ministrations of their youth. In 1833 Simon Plamondon otf Cowlitz, Wash.. 
started a petition for priests; he renewed it in 1835. The fatherly chief factor of 
the Hudson's Bay Company at Fort Vancouver, the renowned Dr. John \IcLough- 
lin, fostered this religious spirit among his people, as much from policy as from a 
desire to further religion. On Sundays he gathered them for religious services. 
Though himself a Protestant, he clearly saw that his measures did not meet all the 
needs of all his people and that the Catholics were not satisfied. In 1836 Dr. 
Marcus Whitman arrived in the eastern portion of Washington. Other Protestant 
missionaries arrived, they being the first in the field. Doctor McLoughlin welcomed 
them all into the midst of his mixed class of settlers and workers, hoping that the 
religious problem was well on its way toward solving itself. In order to meet the 
needs of his Catholic people, he, in 1834 and again in 1836, forwarded earnest 
appeals for priests to the nearest bishop at Red River, Canada, and to the arch- 
bishop at Quebec. The replies which he received were discouraging, indeed. for they 
had no priests to send to so distant a feld of work. In 1837 Rev. Fathers F. N. 
Blanchet and M. Demers, of the archdiocese of Quebec, were permitted to accom- 
pany the annual convey of the Northwest. 

These two missionaries arrived at Vancouver, Wash., November 24, 1838. At 
Cowlitz, with its four Catholic families, Father Blanchet erected, in 1839, his first 
mission, the parent Catholic Church of the Northwest, and dedicated it to St. 
Francis Navier. While this church was in process of construction parties of In- 
dians were drawn thither by curiosity, to see the “black gown” and hear him talk. 
Lacking the ability to talk to them in their own tongue and impart the intricacies 
of his faith, he invented “the Catholic Ladder,” a long flat stick or ladder (after- 
wards reproduced on paper), which was of great assistance to him and was remark- 
ably efficacious tn fixing the attention of the Indians and imparting to them the 
facts. This “Ladder” became one of the potent instruments of missionary work 
by the Catholic Church among the Indians of the Northwest. -Afterwards Father 
Blanchet was sent to Oregon, while Father Demers remained at Cowlitz, being in 
charge of practically all the religious work of his church in the present State of 
Washington, although Father Blanchet had visited the Nesqually Indians: he had 
also gone as far north as Whidbey Island, where he said mass in 1840, where they 
built the first church on Puget Sound. On September Ist, 1843, two priests 
arrived in the eastern portion of the state. Most of the missionary work hitherto 
detailed was the work of secular priests, that is, priests attached to no particular 
“order,” or “community,” or “congregation” but individual priests directly and 
solely under their respective bishop. 

The Oblate Fathers (members of the French order of Oblates of Mary the 
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Immaculate, indicated by the initials O. M. I. after the name of the priest) estab- 
lished missions for the whites and the Indians east of the mountains as well as on 
Puget Sound. In 1848 thev established a mother-house near Olympia, Wash., at 
a place adjacent to Priest Point. The City of Olympia is just this year celebrating 
the sixty-sixth anniversary of this event. The first priest ordained for the diocese 
of Walla Walla was the Rev. Father E. C. Chirouse, O. M. I. He was stationed 
at St. Rose’s Mission established in 1847 among the Yakima Indians. \WVhen the 
Indian wars broke out a few years later (1855-56) this mission and that of St. 
Joseph’s also were abandoned but were revived in 1866 by Father St. Onge and 
Father J. B. Boulet; Father Boulet afterward lived at Ferndale and at Whatcom, 
\Wash., and was the missionary priest of the Lummi Reservation of Tulalip Agency. 
When these missions were abandoned Father Chirouse came to his mother-house 
at Olympia, looking about for further missionary fields, and through this he became 
the apostle to the Indians of the Puget Sound country. It is said that the register 
of the Oblate Fathers for Puget Sound contains no less than 3,811 baptisms from 
January, 1848, to -\ugust, 1868. Father Chirouse, in September, 1857, came to 
Tulalip Reservation, locating at a point between Priest Point and Quilceda Creek 
(adjacent to Marysville), adjacent to the Percival and Tyee George allotments 
on the banks of Ebey Slough. One of the first fruit trees (an apple tree) is still 
standing and bearing fruit on this original site. Father Chirouse started a church 
at this site. The next year he moved a little further west, to Priest Point, where he 
established a church and cemetery on what is now the Charles Hillaire allotment. 
At this site he did some clearing and established a school. By the spring of 1859 
he had quite a clearing on which he, with the help given him by the Indians, raised 
a considerable garden (one of his Indian gardeners of that day is employed as 
farmer at Tulalip and put in the garden at Tulalip School this summer, planting 
and transplanting his young onion plants as he had been taught to do by Father 
Chirouse years ago). From that time on the father kept clearing lanu and improv- 
ing his buildings until in 1860 he had school running with about fifteen pupils and 
a settlement about him of about two hundred Indians. He also planted an orchard 
a portion of which is still standing on the Hillaire allotment at Priest Point. It 
was from this point that the school was moved in 1863 to Tulalip Bay. Until the 
period of its removal it had received no assistance from the Government. The main 
support of the school had come from donations and even personal begging. It was 
the custom to take the school boys off on a performing tour of the Sound country; 
pass the hat and maintain school until the “hat” was empty. As one of the old 
pupils said, “Those were the davs of salt salmon straight—and we had to catch the 
salmon, too, before we could salt them!” The dauntless spirit of Father Chirouse 
in the face of such odds and such obligations is amazing. He has left his impress 
upon the Indian people of the Sound country. At Tulalip he built a church in 
1867; additions and improvements were added from time to time until its comple- 
tion by the addition of the belfry in 1885. This church burned in the mission fire 
of March 29, 1902, but its old bell still stands mounted outside of the gate of the 
present church. Father Chirouse also built churches at many points and missions 
about the Sound, at Lummi (1868), at Swinomish (1869), at Port Madison or 
“Old Man House” (1870) and at Muckleshoot (1880). 

On December 8, 1856, several Sisters of Charity of the House of Providence 
of Montreal (founded by Mother Gamaliel) arrived and on that day began their 
mission of charity in the hospitals of the Northwest. In 1868 they came to Tulalip 
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in order that Father Chirouse might extend to Indian girls the same training that 
he had been affording Indian boys. In 1869 the Government contracted with this 
school for the maintenance of a definite number of Indian pupils at a definite per 
capita per month, and thus Tulalip became the first contract Indian school in the 
United States. It maintained this status unchanged until about 1896. At that time 
there was much feeling in Congress against the use of government funds in sec- 
tarian schools. One branch of Congress desired to cut these schools off at once, to 
which the other house did not agree. A final compromise was effected, however, 
providing for 20 per cent decreases in contracts per year, thus eliminating such 
schools after five years instead of summarily. This condition applied to Tulalip 
Mission of Sainte Anne; but each year the Catholic Bureau of Indian Missions 
took up, carried and paid for the annual per centum decrement so that the actual 
revenue of the mission school was not affected so far as the Sisters’ returns finan- 
cially were concerned. In the winter of 1900-01, however, the Government deter- 
mined to assume possession of its plant and conduct its own school there. Dr. 
Charles M. Buchanan was appointed superintendent (the first superintendent to 
succeed the last United States I:idian agent, the Hon. Edward Mills) July Ist, 
1901—at least he assumed the office on that date, and one of his very first duties 
was to receive from the Sisters the old mission plant. During the summer of 1901 
improvements and additions were made to the old mission plant and complete new 
equipment for the school was shipped in. The government school opened its doors 
in the mission buildings December 17th, 1901. In making the transfer, the Gov- 
ernment “covered in” the mission principal teacher as the principal teacher of the 
government school, there being no break in the continuity of service. The major 
portion of the mission plant, six buildings of it, was destroyed by fire starting 
about 4:30 A. M. on the morning of March 29th, 1902 (Saturday, the day before 
Easter Sunday). The Indian pupils were at once sent home and the school closed 
its doors. 

The old mission site, while a beautiful one, was not a suitable site from a sani- 
tary standpoint, (1) because it was adjacent to and below the level of its stables 
and its cemetery, from both of which its water supply received drainage, (2) it 
was at the bottom of a sandy hillside or watershed with the result that the winter 
rains undermined the buildings and cut gullies through the grounds, and (3) it lay 
immediately adjacent to a large area of tideflat which received all the sewage of 
the school. In addition to that it was a mile and a half from the steamer landing 
and some of the problems engendered thereby could be eliminated by a change of 
location. For all of these reasons, and for a few other additional ones, the mission 
site was abandoned and a new school site established at the agency adjacent to the 
steamer landing. This newly constructed school opened its doors for the first time 
January 23rd, 1905—fifty years after the signing of the treaty pledging a large 
agricultural and industrial school for all the Indians of the Northwest! Fifty years 
after the written pledge one building was given! Some additions have been made 
since that time and the school is still being maintained at the agency site which is 
far superior in every way (for institutional purposes) to the old mission site. 

Since ‘he ratification of the treaty of Point Elliott or Mukilteo, the Tulalip 
treaty, in 1859, there have been several administrative principles visible in the 
policies. From 1859 to the fall of 1869 the agents in charge at Tulalip were 
civilians (save the first agent, Rev. Father Chirouse himself); from that time 
until the spring of 1871 the agency was under the charge of military officers; from 
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1871 to 1886 the agents were men recommended by the Catholic bishop of the 
diocese, under the policy instituted by President Grant and later abandoned; from 
1886 to July Ist, 1901, the agency was under civilian agents; in the latter year the 
position of agent was abolished and superseded by that of superintendent. The 
first superintendent (Dr. Charles MI. Buchanan, the present incumbent) took charge 
July Ist, 1901. 

MUKILTEO INDIAN TREATY, 1855 


Articles of Agreement and Convention Made and Concluded at Muckl-Te-Oh, 
or Point Elliott, in the Territory of Washington, this Twenty-Second Day of 
January, Eighteen Hundred and Fifty-five, by Isaac Stevens, Governor and 
Superintendent of Indian Affairs for the Said Territory, on the Part of the 
United States, and the Undersigned Chiefs, Head-Men and Delegates of the 
Dwamish, Suquamish, Sktahl-Mish, Sam-Ahmish, Smalh-Kamish, Skope-Ah- 
mish, St-Kah-Mish, Snoqual Moo, Skai-Wha-Mish, N’Quentl-Ma-Mish, Sk- 
Tah-Le-Jum, Stoluck-Wha-Mish, Sno-Ho-Mish, Skagit, Kik-I-Allus, Swin- 
A-Mish, Squin-Ah-Mish, Sah-Ku-Mehu, Noo-Wha-Ha, Nook-Wa-Chah- Mish, 
Mee-See-Qua-Guilch, Cho-Bah-Ah-Bish, and Other Allied and Subordinate 
Tribes and Bands of Indians Occupying Certain Lands Situated in Said 
Territory of Washington, on Behalf of Said Tribes, and Duly Authorized 
by Them. 


ARTICLE 1. The said tribes and bands of Indians hereby cede, relinquish and 
convey to the United States all their right, title, and interest in and to the lands 
and country occupied by them, bounded and described as follows: Commencing at 
a point on the eastern side of Admiralty Inlet, known as Point Pully, about midway 
between Commencement and Elliott Bays; thence eastwardly, running along the 
north line of lands heretofore ceded to the United States by the Nisqually, Puyallup, 
and other Indians to the summit of the Cascade range of mountains; thence 
northwardly, following the summit of said range to the 49th parallel of north lati- 
tude; thence west along said parallel to the middle of the Gulf of Georgia; thence 
through the middle of said gulf and the main channel through the Canal de Arro to 
the Straits of Fuca, and crossing the same through the middle of Admiralty Inlet to 
Suquamish Head; thence southwesterly, through the peninsula, and following the 
divide between Hood's Canal and Admiralty Inlet to the portage known as 
Wilkes’ Portage; thence northeastwardly, and following the line of lands hereto- 
fore ceded as aforesaid to Point Southworth, on the western side of Admiralty 
Inlet, and thence round the foot of Vashon’s Island eastwardly and southeastward- 
ly to the place of beginning, including all the islands comprised within said 
boundaries and all the right, title and interest of the said tribes and bands to any 
lands within the territory of the United States. 


ARTICLE 2. There is, however, reserved for the present use and occupation of 
the said tribes and bands the following tracts of land, viz.: the amount of two 
sections, or twelve hundred and eighty acres, surrounding the small bight at the 
head of Port Madison, called by the Indians Noo-sohk-um; the amount of two 
sections, or twelve hundred and eighty acres, on the north side Hwhomish Bay 
and the creek emptying into the same called Kwilt-seh-da, the peninsula at the 
southeastern end of Perry's Island, called Shais-quihl, and the island called Chah- 
choo-sen, situated in the Lummi River at the point of separation of the mouths 
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emptying respectively into Bellingham Bay and the Gulf of Georgia. All of which 
tracts shall be set apart, and so far as necessary surveyed and marked out for their 
exclusive use; nor shall any white man be permitted to reside upon the same 
without permission of the said tribes or bands, and of the superintendent or agent, 
but, if necessary for the public convenience, roads may be run through the said 
reserves, the Indians being compensated for any damage thereby done them. 


ARTICLE 3. There is also reserved from out of the lands hereby ceded the amount 
of thirty-six sections, or one township of land, on the northeastern shore of Port 
Gardner, and north of the mouth of Snohomish River, including Tulalip Bay and 
the before-mentioned Kwilt-seh-da Creek, for the purpose of establishing thereon 
an agricultural and industrial school, as hereinafter mentioned and agreed, and 
with a view of ultimately drawing thereto and settling thereon all the Indians living 
west of the Cascade Mountains in said Territory. Provided, however, That the 
President may establish the central agency and general reservation at such other 
points as he may deem for the benefit of the Indians. 


ARTICLE 4, The said tribes and bands agree to remove to and settle upon the 
said first above-mentioned reservations within one year after the ratification of 
this treaty, or sooner, if the means are furnished them. In the mean time it shall 
be lawful for them to. reside upon any land not in the actual claim and occupation of 
citizens of the United States, and upon any land claimed or occupied, if with the 
permission of the owner. 

ARTICLE 5. The right of taking fish at usual and accustomed grounds and sta- 
tions is further secured to said Indians in common with all citizens of the Territory, 
and of erecting temporary houses for the purpose of curing, together with the 
privilege of hunting and gathering roots and berries on open and unclaimed 
lands. Provided, however, That they shall not take shell-fish from any beds staked 
or cultivated by citizens. 

ARTICLE 6. In consideration of the above cession, the United States agree to 
pay to the said tribes and bands the sum of one hundred and fifty thousand dollars, 
in the following manner—that is to say: For the first year after the ratification 
hereof, fifteen thousand dollars; for the next two years, twelve thousand dollars 
each year; for the next three years, ten thousand dollars each year; for the next 
four years, seven thousand five hundred dollars each year; for the next five years, 
six thousand dollars each year; and for the last five years, four thousand two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars each year. All of which said sums of money shall be 
applied to the use and benefit of the said Indians, under the direction of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, who may, from time to time, determine at his discretion 
upon what beneficial objects to expend the same; and the superintendent of Indian 
affairs, or other proper officer, shall each year inform the President of the wishes 
of said Indians in respect thereto. 

ARTICLE 7. The President may hereafter, when in his opinion the interests of 
the Territory shall require and the welfare of the said Indians be promoted, remove 
them from either or all of the special reservations hereinbefore made to the said 
general reservation, or such other suitable place within said Territory as he may 
deem fit on remunerating them for their improvements and the expenses of such 
removal, or may consolidate them with other friendly tribes or bands; and he may 
further at his discretion cause the whole or any portion of the lands hereby reserved, 
or of such other land as may be selected in lieu thereof, to be surveyed into lots, 
and assign the same to such individuals or families as are willing to avail them- 
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selves of the privilege, and will locate on the same as a permanent home on the 
same terms and subject to the same regulations as are provided in the sixth article 
of the treaty with the Omahas, so far as the same may be applicable. Any substan- 
tial improvements heretofore made by any Indian, and which he shall be compelled 
to abandon in consequence of this treaty, shall be valued under the direction of the 
President and payment made therefor accordingly. 

ARTICLE 8. The annuities of the aforesaid tribes and hands shall not be taken 
to pay the debts of individuals. 

ARTICLE 9. The said tribes and bands acknowledge their dependence on the 
Government of the United States, and promise to be friendly with all citizens 
thereof, and they pledge themselves to commit no depredations on the property of 
such citizens. Should any one or more of them violate this pledge, and the fact 
be satisfactorily proven before the agent, the property taken shall be returned, or 
in default thereof or if injured or destroyed, compensation may be made by the 
Government out of their annuities. Nor will they make war on any other tribe 
except in self-defence, but will submit all matters of difference between them and 
the other Indians to the Government of the United States or its agent for decision, 
and abide thereby. .And if any of the said Indians commit depredations'on other 
Indians within the Territory the same rule shall prevail as that prescribed in this 
article in cases of depredations against citizens. And the said tribes agree not to 
shelter or conceal offenders against the laws of the United States, but to deliver 
them up to the authorities for trial. 

ARTICLE 10. The above tribes and bands are desirous to exclude from their 
reservations the use of ardent spirits, and to prevent their people from drinking 
the same, and therefore it is provided that any Indian belonging to said tribe who 
is guilty of bringing liquor into said reservations, or who drinks liquor, may have 
his or her proportion of the annuities withheld from him or her for such time as 
the President may determine. 

ARTICLE 11. The said tribes and bands agree to free all slaves now held by 
them and not to purchase or acquire others hereafter. 

ARTICLE 12. The said tribes and bands further agree not to trade at Vancou- 
ver’s Island or elsewhere out of the dominions of the United States, nor shall 
foreign Indians be permitted to reside in their reservations without consent of the 
superintendent or agent. 

ARTICLE 13. To enable the said Indians to remove to and settle upon their 
aforesaid reservations, and to clear, fence, and break up a sufficient quantity of 
land for cultivation, the United States further agree to pay the sum of fifteen 
thousand dollars to be Jaid out and expended under the direction of the President 
and in such manner as he shall approve. 

ARTICLE 14. The United States further agree to establish at the general agency 
for the district of Puget’s Sound, within one year from the ratification hereof, and 
to support for a period of twenty years, an agricultural and industrial school, to 
be free to children of the said tribes and bands in common with those of the other 
tribes of said district, and to provide the school with a suitable instructor or instruc- 
tors, and also to provide a smithy and carpenter’s shop, and furnish them with the 
necessary tools, and employ a blacksmith, carpenter, and farmer for the like term 
of twenty years to instruct the Indians in their respective occupations. And the 
United States finally agree to employ a physician to reside at the said central 
agency, who shall furnish medicine and advice to their sick, and shall vaccinate 
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them ; the expenses of said school, shops, persons employed, and medical attendance 
to be defrayed by the United States, and not deducted from the annuities. 

ARTICLE 15. This treaty shall be obligatory on the contracting parties as soon 
as the same shall be ratified by the President and Senate of the United States. 


NOTE: Ratified April 11, 1859, and signed by the following Chiefs: 
Chief Seattle for Dwamish and Suquamish. 

Chief Pat-Ka-nam for Snoqualmie. 

Chief Chow-its-hoot for Lummi and other Tribes. 

Chief Goliah for Skagit. 


Original from 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
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School progress, 233. 

School Roll of Honor, 227. 
Schools, Edmonds, 581. 

School system, Arlington, 544. 
School system, Stanwood, 508. 
Schools established, 489. 

Schools in 18838, 259. 

Schooner Gazelle, 283. 

Seattle attacked, 66. 

Seattle boat directory in 1877, 288. 
Seattle exposition, 176. 

Seattle fire, 246. 

Seattle, Lake Shore & Eastern R. R., 727. 
Seattle & International Ry., 364. 
Sebert, Charles, 61. 

Second Baptist (colored), 448. 
Second big fire, 611. 

Second defeat for bonds, 204. 
Second election, Everett, 419. 


Second Street, Snohomish, 1874 (illus.), 221. 


Secret societies, 270. 

Separate school systems, 533. 
Session of 1871, 

Settlements pass the forks, 514. 
Settlers in 1887 and 1888, 523. 
Settlers in West Seattle, 50. 
Settlers on “Big Burn,” 522. 
Settlers wish to join Skagit County, 492. 
Seventeen votes polled, 91. 
Shaw, Benj. F., 67. 

Shepherd, Cyrus, AT, 

Sheridan, Lieut. Phil., 67. 
Shingle men organize, 713. 
Silva, John, 6. 

Silvana, 614. 

Silvana beginnings, 498. 
Silvana in flood of 1908 (illus.), 497. 
Silvana plat filed, 809. 

Silver Lake, 615. 

Silver Lake park, 431. 

Silver Lake plat filed, 809. 
Silverton, 623. 

Silverton plat filed. 809. 
Simmons, Michael T., 49. 
Sketch of H. G. York, 145. 

Sly, Willard, 486. 

Smallman, Robert, 62. 
Smallpox scourge, 250. 

Smelter nears completion, 341. 
Smiley’s Company, Capt., 89. 


Smith, Arnold Z., 661. 

Smith, Eugene D., 570. 

Smith, Jedediah S., 45. 

Smith, Marvin W., 481. 

Snohomish celebrates, 137. 

Snohomish County heroes, 390. 

Snohomish County organized, 71. 

Snohomish County Roll of Honor, 398. 

Snohomish defeats Everett (baseball), 273. 

Snohomish dominates county, 238, 

Snohomish-Everett traffic big. 294. 

Snohomish “Eye,” The, 103, 238. 

Snohomish incorporates, 244, 

Snohomish in 1884, 

Snohomish in 1866 ‘(illus.). 215, 

Snohomish institutions, 255. 

Snohomish plat filed, 809. 

Snohomish River (illus.), 323. 

Snohomish schools, 259. 

Snohomish supremacy, 237. 

Snohomish, the mother town, 214. 

Snohomish Tribune criticizes fire dep’t, 177. 

Snohomish volunteers, 61. 

Snohomish waterfront, 1875 (illus.), 215. 

Social activities, 227. 

Social amusements, 268. 

Social “firsts,” 269. 

Social life, 264. 

Social organizations, Stanwood, 510. 

Social relations, 265. 

Social Study Club, 456. 

Solid progress made, 322. 

Some tax valuations (1901), 174. 

Sons of Veterans, 468. 

Sons of Veterans Auxiliar ry 458. 

Sound Indians friendly. 57 

Sound Indians not warlike, 816. 

South fork settlers, 515. 

South Snohomish returns, 135. 

i; nalding, Rev. H. H., ; 

Spanish War Veterans, 468. 

Spanish War Veterans Auxiliary, 455. 

Spithill, Alexander, 482, 

Sports, 274. 

Springfield plat filed, 810. 

S. S. & S. telegraph office, 1892 (Cillus.), 353. 

Stanley Avenue, Granite "Falls Cillus.), 619. 

Stanwood and the forks trail, 1889 (illus.), 
521. 

Stanwood Commercial Club, 508. . 

Stanwood, East Stanwood street railway 
(illus.), 509. 

Stanwood, 1886 (Cillus.), 501. 

Stanwood incorporates, 504. 

Stanwood institutions, 507. 

Stanwood, March flood, 1887 (Cillus.), 501. 

Stanwood plat filed, 810. 

Stanwoods, The Two, 500. 

Startup, 606. 

Startup plat filed, 810. 

State convention at Everett, 143. 

Statehood approaches, 

State Reformatory, Monroe (illus.), 601. 

State Street, Marysville, 1925 Cillus.). 567. 

Statistics for 1884, rie 

Steamboat amenities, 291. 

Steamboat races, 293 

Steamer “Alki,” 1878 (illus.), 285. 

Steamer “Mabel, * 1891 (illus.), 295. 

Steamer “Nellie,” 1883 (illus.), 285. 

Steamer “Ruby, ” The, 283. 

Steam logging, 1925 (illus.), 715. P 

Steptoe, Edward J., 67. 

Stevens, Isaac I., 50. 

Stillaguamish Band, 511. 

Stilaguamish bridged, 198. 

Stillaguamish Lutheran Church, 496. 

Stillaguamish precinct, 8 

Stilaguamish Road, 194. 

Stillaguamish Valley, The, 482. 

Story of Everett postoffice, 408. 

Street car tracks junked, 409. 

Street railway franchises, 338. 

Street railway improvements, 368. 

Street scenes, Everett, 1892 (Cillus.), 311. 

Stretch, J. F., 173. 

Stuart, David, 43. 

Stuart, Robert, 43. 

Students in athletic drill, 
School (illus.), 

Stumps on Everett Avenue (illus.), 315. 

Sultan, 600. 

Sultan City plat filed, 810. 

Sultan incorporates, 604. 

Sultan institutions, 605. 

Sultan’s boom days, 602. 

Summary of discoveries, 29. 

Summary of 1916 vote, 168. 


Tulalip Indian 
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Sumner Iron Works, 341. 

Sumner Iron Works fire, 380. 

Supreme Court decision for Snohomish, 137. 
Swalwell homesteads, 310 

Swan, James G., 63. 

Swedish Glee Club, 472. 

Swinging Bridge (illus.), 191. 

Swett. John A., 796. 

Swett, John H., auditor, 639. 
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“Tamanamus,” §21. 

Taxation problems, 174. 

Taxpayers’ league, 173. 

Telephone system, Edmonds, 580. 

The Two Stanwoods, 5 

Thompson, David, 44. 

Thompson's letter on first ehureh, 225. 

Thorne, Captain, 43. 

Thornton stars with Chicago, 274. 

Three Lakes, 615. 

Three Lakes plat filed, 811. 

pe a scene, Stanwood, 

Tilton, James, 64. 

Timber industries in 1889. 702. 

Timber industry, Arlington, 547. 

Tolmie, Doctor, 63. 

Tom Pepper's house, 66. 

Townsend, J. K., 47. 

Townsite platted in 1873, 570. 

Townsite platted—Stanwood, 500. 

Townsites of county, 804. 

Towns of county, other, 612-615. 

Trafton, 549. 

Transportation projects, 346. 

Traveler first steamer up river, 283. 

Treaties of 1818, 1827. 1833, , 

Treaty of 1855 (Mukilteo), 856. 

Treaty of Walla Walla, 55. 

Tribal history, 841. 

Tribute to Wm. Howarth, 394. 

Trinity Episcopal Church, 440. 

Triple convention held, 144. 

Tualco, 592. 

Tulalip chosen by tribes, 823. 

Tulalip Indian School and boys’ 
(illus.), 829. 

Tulalip mill started in 1853, 677. 

Turmoil prevails, 124. 

Two-room school opens, 260. 

Two units called to service. 38 

Two views of Marysville, 1891 Pees: 561. 

Tye City, 595. 

Tye City plat filed. 811. 

Typical giant fir tree (illus.). 711. 

Typical logging crew. 1893 (illus.), 711. 


1890 (illus.), 


dormitory 
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United Lutheran Church in Americr, 446. 
Up-river on the “Nellie,” 288. 

U'p-river pioneers, 514. 

Up-river traffic in 1891, 292. 

Up the north fork, 550. 

Up the Skykomish, 592. 
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Valerianos, Apostolos, 23. 

Value of farm lands, 1887, 111. 

Van BokkKelen, J. J., 89. 

Vancouver, Capt. George, 27. 

Vancouver's expedition. 30. 

Vancouver’s journal, 31. 

Verses on arrival of locomotive, 730. 

View from Providence hospital (illus.), 3387. 
View in business district (illus.), 535. 
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Mees of Pine Street, Everett, 1892 (illus.), 


Voorhees, C. S., 113. 
Vote in 1912, 159. 
Vote recanvassed, 138, 
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Wagon trail to forks, 520. 

Walker, Courtney M., 47. 

Wallace plat filed, 811. 

Walton Lumber Company, 379. 

Ward, W. H., auditor, 638. 

Water and fire protection, 296. 

Water and light systems, 538. 

Waterfront, Fiverett. 1925 (illus.), 407. 

Water system earnings, 427 

Wartime history, 384. 

Washington girls’ home, 461. 

W ashington logs, Snohomish County Cillus.), 
703. 

Washington Territory, 50. 

Well paved streets, 507. 

Were, not barbarians, 815. 

West Booms, 237. 

Western New York, 306. 

‘Wetmore’s’”’ ill-fated voyage, 324. 

“Wetmore” towed to Astoria, 328. 

“Wetmore” wrecked at Coos Bay, 339. 

Weverhaeuser Mill B, 381. 

Weyerhaeuser Mill comes, 362. 

Weyerhaeuser Mill, ae {ae 363. 

Weverhaeuser visit of 1897. 

Weyerhaeuser's first visit, 293. 

Whaleback steamship “Wetmore,” 1893 (il- 
lus.), 323. 

Wharves built, 288. 

Whidbey, Master Joseph, 32. 

Wihidbey’s explorations, 34, 

Whidbey Island settled, 50. 

Whidbey’s Island, 37. 

White Horse Mountain (Cillus.), 25. : 

White House, first hotel at Arlington 
(illus.), 531. 

White River massacre, 64. 

White versus Red outrages, 833. 

Whitfield calls democratic convention, 108. 

Whitfield, William, address by, 276. 

Whitman, Marcus, 47. 

Whitman massacre, 53. 

Whitman, Narcissa Prentiss, 47. 

Wild real estate spec wation: 320. 

Winn, Judge J. R., 

Wire foot- Hrldee built, 202. 

Women's Book Club, 450. 

Women’s Civic Club, 545. 

Women’s Club of Everett, 452. 

Women’s clubs, 450. 

Women’s organizations, other, 545. 

Women’s Relief Corps. 451. 

Women’s Republican Club, 459. 

Wool, General, 63. 

Work on Weyerhaeuser Mill begins, 367. 

Wranglers Society. 268. 

Wright, Colonel, 67. 

Wyeth, Capt. N. J., 46. 
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Yakima Indian war, 54. 

Yesler, Henry, 50. 

Yew plat filed, 811. 

York, H. 145. 

Young Men’s Christian Association, 480. 

Young Men’s Democratic Club, 131. 

come Women’s Christian Association, 459, 
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Zion Swedish Lutheran Church, 4438. 
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